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PREFACE. 


THERE are three considerable biographies of Defoe-the first, by 
George Chalnlers, published. in 1,86 ; the second, by"'" alter 'Vilson, 
published in 1830; the third, by ""'illiam Lee, published in 1869. 
All three are thorough and painstaking "
orks, justified by independ- 
ent research and discovery. The labour of research in the case of an 
author supposed to have ''''fitten some t\VO hundred and fifty separate 
books and pamphlets, very fe,v of thenl under his own name, is 
naturally enornlOUS; and ,,-hen it is done, the results are open to end- 
less dispute. Probably t,,"o men could not be found ,vho ,vould read 
through the vast nlass of con tern porary anonrmous and pseudonpnous 
print, and agree upon a complete list of Defoe's writings. Fortunate- 
ly, ho,vever, for those who ,vish to get a clear idea of his life and 
character, the identification is not pure guess-work on internal evi- 
dence. He put his o,vn name or initials to SOllle of his productions, and 
treated the authorship of others as open secrets. Enough is ascer- 
tained as llÍs to provide us w'ith the nleans for a complete understand- 
ing of his opinions and his conduct. It is Defoe's n1Ïsfortune that his 
biographers on the large scale have occupied themselves too much 
'with subordinate details, and haye been misled from a true apprecia- 
tion of his main lines of thought and action by religious, political, 
and hero- worshi pping bias. For the follo,ving sketch, taking 
Ir. 
Lee's elaborate ,york as IllY chronological guide, I haye read such of 
Defoe's undoubted ,vritings as are accessible in the Library of the 
British 
Iuseum-there is no complete collection, I believe, in exis- 
tence-and endeavoured to connect them and him ,,,ith the history of 
the time. 


W.:M. 
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CHAPTER I. 


DEFOE'S YOC'TH 
D EARLY 
URSUITS. 


THE life of a man of letters is not as a rule eventful. It may be rich in 
spiritual experiences, but it seldoln is rich in active adventure. '\Ve 
ask his biographer to tell us ,vhat ,vere his habits of con1position, how 
he talked, ho\v he bore himself in the discharge of his duties to his 
family, his neighbours and himself; \vhat ,vere his beliefs on the 
great questions that concprn hUlnanity. \Ve desire to kno\v \vhat he 
said and ,vrote, not 'v hat he did beyond the study and the domestic or 
the social circle. The chief external facts in his career are the dates 
of the publication of his successive books. 
Daniel Defoe is an exception to this rule. He "
as a nlan of action 
as well as a Ulan of letters. The ,vritil1g of the books ,vhich have 
given him iIllffiortality ,vas little more than an accident in his career, 
a cOlnparatively trifling and casual item in the total expenditure of his 
many-sided energy. He ".as nearly sixty ,vhen he ,vrote Robinson 
Cru8oe. Before that event he had been a rebel, a merchant, a manu- 
facturer, a ,vriter of popular satires in verse, a baflkrupt ; had acted 
as secretary to a public conuuission, been employe I in secret services 
by five successive adu1Ïnistrations, ,vritten innunlerable pamphlets, 
and edited 1110re than one newspaper. He had led, in fact, as adven- 
turous a life as any of his o\\?n heroes, and had Dlet quickly succeed- 
ing difficulties ,vith equally read
. and fertile ingenuity. 
For many of the incidents in Defoe's life ,ve are indebted to him
elf. 
He had all the vaingloriousness of exuberant vitality, and ,vas 
animated in the recital of his o,vn adventures. Scattered throughout 
his various ,yorks are the n1aterials for a tolerably c0111plete autobiog- 
raphy. This is in one re
pect an advantage for anyone ,vho at.tpnlpts 
to give an account of his life. But it has a countprbaìancing disad- 
vantage in the circunlstance that there is grave re1son to doubt his 
veracity. Defoe \vas a great story - telle l' in more senses than one. 
\Ve can hardly bcl:eve a ,yord that he says about himself without in. 
dependent confirmation. 


(9) 
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Defoe was born in London, in 1661. It is a characteristic circum- 
stance that his name is not his own, except in the sense that it was 
assumed by himself. The nanle of his fâther, who was a butcher in 
the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, ,vas Foe. lIis grandfather was a 
Northamptonshire yeoman. In his True Born Englishman, Defoe 
spoke very contemptuously of families that professed to have come 
over with" the Nornlan bastard," defying them to prove whether 
their ancestors 'vere drlunnlers or colonels; but apparently he was not 
abov
 the vanity of Inaking the ,vorld believe that he himself was of 
N ornlan-French origin. Yet such ,vas the restless energy of the man 
that he could not leave even his adopted nalne alone; he seems to 
have been about forty ,vhen he first changed his signature" D. Foe" 
into the surname of " Defoe; " but his patient biographer, 
lr. Lee, 
has found several later instances of his subscribing hÍInself " D. Foe," 
" D. F. ," and" De FoC'," in alternation ,vith the" Daniel De Foe," or 
" Daniel Defoe," \vhich has beconle his accepted naIne in literature. 
In Iniddle age, ,,,hen Defoe ,vas taunted ,vith his ""ant of learning, 
he retorted that if he ,vas a blockhead it 'vas not the fault of his father, 
,vIlo had" spared nothing in his education that might qualify hhn to 
nlatch the accurate Dr. Bro,vne, or the learned Observat.or." His 
father ,vas a:X onconforn1ist, a Inelnber of the congregation of Dr. 
Annesley, and the son ,vas original1y intended for the Dissenting 
Ininistry. " It ,vas his disaster," he said after\vards, "first to be set 
apart for, and then to be set apart froln, that sacred enlploy." He 
""as placed at an academy for the training of nlÍnisters at the age, it 
is supposed, of about fourteen, and probably relnained there for the 
full course of five years. lIe has himself explained why, ,vhen his 
training ,vas cOlnpleted, he did not proceed to the office of the pulpit, 
bu t changed his views and resol Yt'd to engage in business as a hose- 
1l1erchan t. The SUIn of the explanation is that the Ininistry seenled 
to hiIn at that tinle to be neither honourable, agreeable, nor profita- 
ble. It ,vas dpgraded, he thought, by the entrance of men who had 
neither physical nor intellectual qualification for it, who had received 
out of a denominational fund only such an education as nlade thenl 
pedants rather than Christian gentlenlen of high learning, and who 
had consequently to submit to shameful and degrading practices in 
their efforts to obtain congregations and subsistence. Besidps, the 
behaviour of congregations to their ll1inistprs, ,vho ,vere dependent, 
,vas often objectionable and un-Christian. And finally, far-flo\vn 
birds having fine feathers, the prizes of the nlillistry in London were 
generally given to strangers, "eminent Iuinisters called from all parts 
of England," son1e even from Scotland, finding acceptance in the me- 
tropclis befor
 having received any formal ordination. 
'fhough the education of his" fund-bred" conlpanions, as he calls 
them, at l\Ir. l\lorton's Acadelny in N e\vington Green, 'vas such as to 
excite Defoe's contempt" he bears testimony to l\lr. l\Iorton's excel. 
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lence as a teacher, and instances the name3 of several pupils ,vho did 
credit to his labours. In one respect )Ir. 
Iorton's system ,vas better 
than that 'which then prevailed at the Gniyersities; all dissertations 
,vere wri..tten and all disputations held in English; and hence it re- 
sulted, Defoe says, that his pupils, though tlley were" not destitute 
in the languages," ".ere "made masters of the English tongue, and 
lllore of them excelled in that particular t ban of any school at that 
time." \Yhether Defoe obtained at Ke,vington the rudiments of all 
the learning '\vhich he after,vards claÍll1ed to be possessed of, '\ve do 
not l\:no'v; but the taunt frequently levelled at hÍIn by 1--:- niversity 
men of being an "illiterate fello,v" and no scholar, '\vas one that he 
bitterly resented, and that dre'\v from hinl nlany protestations and re- 
torts. In 1'i05, he angrily challenged John Tutchin "to translate 
with him any Latin, French, or Italian author, and after that to re- 
translate them cross,vise for t,venty pounds each book;" and he re- 
plied to S\vift, wbo bad spoken of him scornfully as "an illiterate 
fello,v, \vhose name I forget," that" he had been in his time pretty 
wen master of five languages, and had not lost then1 yet, though he ,vrote 
no bill at his door, nor set Latin quotations on tbe front of the RerielC." 
To the end of his da:rs Defoe could 110t forget this taunt of want of 
learning. In one of the papers in Applebee's Journal, identified by 
1\Ir. Lee (belo,v Chaþter VIII.), he discussed ,,,hat is to be understood 
by "learning," and drew the follo,,"ing sketch of his o'\vn attain 
ments -- 


U I remember an Anthor in the W orId some years ago, who was generally 
upbraided with ignorance, and called an 'IlLterate Fellow' by some of the Beau- 
Monde of the last age. . . . 
U I happened to come into tbis Person'8 Study once, and I found him bu
y 
translating a De8cription of the Couf8e of the River BoristhenPF, out of Bl
au'8 
Geography, WI itten in Spanish. Another 'Time I found him i>ran
lating some Latin 
Paragraphs out of LeulJinitz Theatri Comedci, being a lemned Di8course upon 
Comets; and that I might see whether it was genuine, I lo()ked on some part of it 
that he had finished, and found by it that he understood the Latin very wel]. and 
bad perfectly taken the sense of that difficult Author. In short, I found he under- 
stood the Latin, the Spanislt, the ltalian, and could read the Greek, and I knew 
before that he spoke French fluentl)
-yet tit is Man 'ltas noSe/lolar. 
"As to Science, on another Occasion. I heard h m di
pute (in such a manner 8S 
f:mrprised me) upon the emotions of the Heavenly Bodies, the Di
tance, 
lagnitude, 
Reyolutions, and especial1y the Influences of the Planets, the Kature and probable 
Re"olutions of Oamets, the excellency of the 1\ew Philosophy, and the like; but 
thi,> Man was no Scholar. 
,. In Geography and History he had all the World at his Finger's ends. He 
talked of the most di
tant Countries with an inimitable Exactness; and changing 
from one Place to another, tbe Company thought, of every Place or Country he 
named, that certainly he must have beeñ born there. He knew not only v. here 
e"ery Thing was, but "bat everybody Gid in 
very Part of the ". orld; I mean, 
what BUEinesses, what Trade, what Manutacture, was carrying on in every Part of 
the "'orId; and had the History of almost all the 1\ations of the World in his 
Head--yet this ltlan was no Scholar. 
"This put me upon "oDdering, eyer so long ago, what thi
 stranqe Thing called 
a Man ûf Lear
!Dg was, and what is it that conßtitutes a Scholar' For, said T. 
here's a man speaks five Languages and reads the Sixth, is a mabter of Astrou. 
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omy, Geography, History, and abundance of other uReful Knowledge (wbich I do 
not mention, tbat JOU may not guess at the Man, who 1S too Modest to desire it), 
and yet, they say lItis Man is no Sclwlar." 
How much of this learning Defoe acquired at school, and how 
much he picked up after,vards under the pre;-;sure of the necessities 
of his business, it is hnpossiLle to deternÜne, but at any rate it was 
at least as good a qualification for ,"vriting on public affairs as the 
more lilnited and accur
te scholarship oi his acaden1Íc rivals. 
Whatever may have been the extent of his kno,vledge when he 
passed frolll 
Ir. 
Iorton's tuition, qualified but no longer willing to 
beconle a Dissenting preacher, he did not allow it to rust unused; he 
at once nlobilised his forces for active service. They were keen poli- 
ticians, naturally, at the :s e,vington AcadenlY, and the tlnles furnished 
anI pIe nlaterials for their discllssions. As X onconfornlists they 'vere 
very closely affecte
 by the struggle bet,veen Charles II. and the 
defenders of Protestantism and popular liberties. What part Defoe 
took in the excitement of the closing years of the reign of Charles 
must be matter of conjecture, but there can be little doubt that he 
was active on the popular side. He had but one difference then, he 
afterwards said in one of his tracts, with his party. He ,vould not 
join them in wishing for the success of the Turks in bes
p.ging 
Vienna, because, though the Austrian
 ,vere Papists, and though the 
Turks were ostensibly on the side of the Hungarian reformers whom 
the Austrian Government had persecuted, he had read the history of 
the Turks and could not pray for their victory oyer Christians of any 
denomination. "Though then but a young man, and a yourrger 
author" (this ,vas in 1683), ,e he opposed it and wrote against it, 
which 'vas taken very unkindly indeed." From these words it ,vould 
seem that Defoe had thus early begun to write pamphlets on 
questions of the hour. As he ,vas on the weaker side, and any 
,vriting migbt have cost him his life, it is probable that be did not put 
his name to any of these tracts; none of them have been identified; 
but his youth ,vas strangely unlike his m3.ture manhood if he was 
not jus;tified in speaking of himself as having been then an "author." 
Nor 'vas he content merely with ,vriting. It would have been little 
short of a miracle if his restless enelgy had allo\ved biIn to lie 
quiet ,vhile the air ,vas thick with political intrigue. "\V c may be 
sure that he had a voice in some of the secret associations in 'v hich 
plans "
ere discussed of armed resistance to the tyranny of the 
Iiing. 'Ve 11ave his own ,vord for it that he took part in the Duke 
of l\lonmouth's rising-, ,vhen the ,vhips of Charles ,vere exchanged 
for the scorpions of James. lIe boasted of this ,,,hen it became safe 
to do so, and the truth of th
 boast d
rives incidental confirmation 
fronl the fact that the names of three of his fello,v-students at 
X cwington a ppear in the list of the victims of Jeffreys and 
Kirke. 
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Escaping the keen hunt that was made for all participators in the 
rebellion, Defoe, to,vards the close of 1685, began business as a 
hosier or Lose-factor in Freeman's Court, Cornhill. The precise 
nature of his trade has been disputed; and it does not particularly 
concern us here. 'Yhen taunted afterwards ,yith having been 
apprentice to a hosier, he indignantly denied the fact, and expJained 
that though he had been a trader in hosiery he had never been a 
shopkeeper. A passing illustration in his Essay on Projects, drawn 
from his o,vn experience, sho,vs that he imported goods in the 
course of his business fronl abroad; he speaks of sometimes having 
paid Inore in insurance premios tban he had cleared by a vOJ"age. 
From a story which he tells in his Complete English TradeSl1tan, 
recalling the cleverness with which he defea
d an attelnpt to out- 
wit him about a consignment of brandy, we learn that his business 
sometimes took him to Spain. This is nearly all that ,ve kno\v about his 
first adventure in trade, except that after seven years, in 1692, he 
had to flee from his creditors. He hints in one of his Re'Ciew8 that 
this misfortune was brought about by the frauds of s,vindlers, and 
it deserves to be recorded that he made the honourable boast that he 
afterwards paid off his obligations. The truth of the boast is 
independently confirmed by the admission of a controversial enemy, 
that very Tutchin ,vhom he challenged to translate Latin with him. 
That Defoe should have referred so little to his o,vn experience in 
the Oompl
te English Tradesman, a series of Familiar Letters which 
he published late in life (( for the instrp.'
tion of our Inland Trades- 
men, and especially of Young Beginners," is accounted for when 
we observe the class of persons to whom t4e letters ,vere addressed. 
He distinguishes ,vith his usual clearness bet"yeen the different ranks 
of those employed in the production and exchange of goods, and 
intimates that his advice is not intp.nded for the highest grade of 
traders, the merchants, whom he defines by ,,-hat he cans the vul- 
gar expression, as being U such as trade beyond sea." Although hp 
was eloquent ill many books and pamphlets in upholding the dignity 
of trade, and lost no opportunity of scoffing at pretentious gentility, 
he never allows us to forget that this ,vas the grade to ,,'hich he 
himself belonged, and addresses the petty trader from a certain alti- 
tude. He speaks in the preface to the Complete T'J'adesman of unfor- 
tunate creatures who have blown themselves up in trade, ,vhether 
U for want of ,,'it or froln too much wit;" but lest he should be 
supposed to allude to his o,vn misfortunes, he does not say that he 
miscarried himself, but that he (C had seen in a few' years' exper- 
ience many young tradesnlen miscarry." A t the saIne time it is 
fair to conjecture that when Defoe ,yarns the young tradeslnan 
against fancying himself a politician or a man of letters, running 
off to the coffee house when he ought to be behind the counter, and 
reading Virgil and Horace when he should be busy over his journal 
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and his ledger, he ,vas glancing at some of the causes which con- 
duced to his own failure as a merchant. And when he cautions the 
beginner against going too fast, and holds up to him as a type and 
exemplar the carrier's waggon, 'which "keeps wagging and always 
goes on," and "as softly as it goes" can ,yet in time go far, we 
Juay be sure that he was thinking of the over-rashness with which 
he had himself eIubarked in speculation. 
There can be no doubt that eager and active as Defoe was in his 
trading enterprises, he ,vas not so ,vrapt up in theln as to be an 
unconcerned spectator of the intense political life of the tÍIne. 
,V hen King James aimed a blow at the -Church of England hy 
removing the religious disabilities of all Dissenters, Protestant and 
Catholic, in his Declaration of Indulgence, SOlnc of Defoe's co-re- 
ligionists were ready to catch at the boon ,vithout thinking of its 
conseq uences. He differed froln theIn, he afterwards stated, and 
"as he used to say that he had rather the Popish llouse of Austria 
should ruin the Protestants in Hungaria, tllan the infidel House of 
Ottoman should ruin both Protestants and Papists by overrunning 
Gennany," 
o now "he told the Dissenters he had rather the Church 
of England should pun our clothes off by fines and forfeitures, tlIal1 
the Papists should fall both upon the Church and the Dissenters, and 
pull our skins off by fire and faggot." lIe probably embodied these 
conclusions of his vigorous common sense in a pamphlet, though nq 
pamphlet on the subject known for certain to be his has been pre
 
served. . l\fr. Lee is over-rash in identifying as Defoe's a quartq 
sheet of that date entitled ,: A letter containing SOlne Reflections on 
His l\lajesty.s declaration for Liberty of Conscience." Defoe may 
have written many panlphlets on the stirring events of the time, 
which have not come do,vn to us. It lnay have been then that he 
acquired, or made a valuable possession by practice, that marvelous 
facility ,vith his pen ,vhich stood hinl in such stead in after
life.. 
It would be no ,vonder if he wrote dozens of pamphlets, everyone 
of which disappeared. The panlphlet then occupied the place of the 
newspaper leading article. The ne\vspapers of the iime "rere veri- 
table chronicles of news, and not organs of opinion. TIJe expression 
of opinion ,vas not then associated ,,,ith the dissen1Ïnation of facts and 
rumor
. A man who wished to influence puùlic opinion "
rote a. 
panlphlet, snlall or large, a single leaf or a tract of a few pages, 
and had it hawked about the streets and sold in the bookshops. 
These pamphlets issued from the press in s\varms, 'were thrown asido 
when read, and hardly preseryed except by accident. That Defoe, 
if he wrote any or D1any, should not have reprinted them ,vhen 
fifteen y
ars afterwards he published a collection of his works, is 
intelligible; he republished only such of his tracts as had not lost 
their practical interest. If. however, ,ve indulge in the fancy, 
warranted so far by his describing himself as havin
 been a young 
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U author" in 1683, that Defoe took an active part in polemical 
literature under Charles and James, ,ve must remember that the 
censorship of the press ,vas then active, and that Defoe must have 
published under greater dhmd van tages than those 'v ho ""'rote on the 
side of the Court. 
. At the Revolution, in 1688, Defoe lost no time in making his ad- 
hesion to the new' monarch conspicuous. He \vas, according to 
Oldmixon, one of "a royal regiment of volunteer horse, made up of 
the chief citizens, ,vIto, being gallantly mountpd and richly accoutred, 
were led by the Earl of l\Ionmouth, no\v Earl of Peterborough, and 
tlttended their 
Iajesties frOln \YhitehaH" to a banquet given by the 
Lord )Iayor and Corporation of the City. Three years afterwards, on 
the occasion of the Jacobit0 plot in ,,-hich Lord Preston ,vas the lead- 
ing figure, he pub1ished the first pamphlet that is kno,vn for certain 
to be his. It is in verse, and is entitled A ....'-relo Ðiscorery of an Old 
Intrigue, a halire levelled at Treacllery and Amb-ition. In the preface, 
the author said that" he had never dra\vn his pen before," and that 
he would never ,vrite again unless this effort produced a visible re- 
fornlation. If "
e take this literally, ,,"e must suppose that his clainl 
to have been an author eighteen years before had its origin in his 
fitful vanity. The literary merits of the satire, ,,
hpn ,ve cOlllpare it 
,vith the po\\-erful verse of Dryden's....4.bsalolìl, and ....lcldtopllcl, to \vhich 
he refers in the exordium, are not great. Defoe prided hinlself upon 
his verse, and in a catalogue of the Poets in 0:1e of his later pieces as- 
signed hinlself the special province of "lanlpoon." He possibly 
believed that his clever doggerel w'as a better title to immortality 
than Robinson Crusoe. The imlnediate popular effect of his s
1tireg 
gave some encouragement to this belief, but they are comparati vely 
dull reading for posterity. The clever hits at living City fun
tion- 
aries, indicated by their initials and nicknalnes, the rough ridicule and 
the bitillg innuendo, ,vere telling in their day, but the l:1mpoons have 
perished with their objects. The local celebrity of Sir Ralph and Sir 
Peter, Silly 'Vill and Captain TOITI the Tailor, has vanished, and 
Defoe's hurried and formless lines, incisive as their vivid force must 
have been, are not redeemed from dullness for modern readers by the 
few bright epÌi'rams with which they are besprinkled. 
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CHAPTER II. 


XING WILLIAM'S ADJUTANT. 


DEJ:i"OE'S first business catastrophe happened about 1692. He is said 
to have temporarily absconded, and to have parleyed ".ith his credi- 
tors from a distance till they agreed to accept a con1 position. Bristol 
is nanled as having been his place of refuge, and there is a story that 
he "as kno,vn there as the Sunday Gentlelnan, because he appeared 
on that day, and that day only, in fashionable attire, being kept in- 
doors during the rest of the ,veek by fear of the bailiffs. But he "vas 
of too buoyant a tenlperanlent to sink under his ll1isfortune frolll the 
sense of having brought it on himself, and the cloud soon passed 
R\Vay. A man so fertile in expedients and ready, according to his 
own idea of a thoroughbred trader, to turn himself to anything, could 
not long remain unenl ployed. lie had various busine
s offers, and 
alnong others an invitation from SODle Inerchants to settle at Cadiz as 
a cOlnn1Ïssion agent, ",vith offers of very good commissions." But 
Providence, he tells us, and, 've Inay add, a shre,vd confidence in his 
o,vn po\vers, "placed a secret aversion in his mind to quitting 
England upon any account, and Inade hiIn refuse the best offers of 
that kind." He stayed at home, "to be concerned with sonle eminent 
persons in proposing "vays and llleans to ths Government for rais- 
ing D10ney to supply the occasion of the "var then newly begun." He 
also ,vrote a vigorous and loyal panlphlet, entitled, The En{Jlislunan',fj 
Choice and True Interest: in the v'lgorou8 prol'Jfc1ttion of tlie 'lDar. 
t{gain
t France, and serving Ií. 1Villiarn and Q. JIary, and acknolcl- 
fdging their rigld. As a re,vard for his literary or his financial ser- 
vices, or for both, he was appointed, ",vithout the least application" 
of his o\,rn, Accountant to the Commissioners of the Glass Duty, and 
held this post till the duty was abolished in 1699. 
Frolll 1ü94 to the end of 'VVilliau1's reign ,vas the nlost prosperous 
and honourable period in Defoe's life. His services to the Govern- 
lnent did not absorb the whole of his restless energy. He still had 
tiIne for private enterprise, and started a nlanufactory of bricks and 
pantiles at Tilbury, ,vhere, 1\-Ir. Lee says, judging from fragments re- 
cently dug up, he nlade good sound sonorous bricks, although accord- 
ing- to another authority such a thing ,vas in1possible out of any 
material existing in the neighbourhood. Anyhow, Defoe prospered, 
and set up a coach and a pleasure boat. N or must ,ve forget what is 
so much to his honour, that he set himself to pay his creditors in full, 
voluntarily disregarding the composition which they had accepted. 
In 1705 he ,vas able to boast that he had reduced his debts in spite of 
ID8.ny difficultie3 from 17,000l. to 5,000l., but these sums included 
liabilities resulting from the failure of his pantile factory. 
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Defoe's first conspicuous literary service to King \Yilliam, after he 
obtained Government elnploYlllent, ,,'as a pamphlet on the question 
of a Standing- Army raised after the Peace of Rys,vick in 1697. This 
Pen and Ink 'Yar, as he calls it, ,,,hich follo".ed close on the heels of 
,the great European struggle, had bepn raging for some time before 
Defoe took the field. Hosts of ,vriters had appeared to endanger the 
permanence of the triumph of 'YiJlialll's arms and diplomacy by de- 
IlHlnding the disbandment of his tried troops, as being a Dlenace to 
dOlllestic liberties. Their argulllents had been encountered by no 
]e-ss zealous chalupions of the King's cause. The battle, in fact, had 
been ,von ,,,hen Defoe issued his "1..1r[Jument sho?ring that a Standilig 
....lrmy, 'Lcith consent of Pa1"Uantent, is 1l0t inconsÙ3tent 'lrith a Free 
Gurernment. lie 'vas able to boast in his preface that" if books and 
,,'ritings ,vould not. God be thanked the Parlialnent ,,,ould confute" 
his adversaries. Xevertheless, though coming late in the day, Df'foe's 
pamphlet ,vas ,videly read, and lllust have helped to consolidate the 
victory. 
Thus late in life did Defoe lay the first stone of his literary reputa- 
tion. He ,vas no'v in the thirty -eighth rear of his age, his controver- 
sial genius in full vigonr, and his nlastery of language cOlllplete. 
Xoue of his subsequent tracts surpass this as a piece of trenchant and 
persuasive reasoning. It shows at their very highest his Dlar\
eIlous 
po".ers of combining constrllctiye ,,'ith destructive criticisll1. He 
dashes into the lists ,,,ith good-hunloured confidence, bearing the ban- 
ner of clear COlllnlon sen
e, and disclainling sympathy ,yith extrenle 
persons of either side. He pnts his case \,"ith direct and pJau
iLle 
force, addressing his readers vivaciously as plain people like hilllself, 
alllong ,,,horn as reasonable Inen there cannot be t".o opinions. He 
cuts rival argunlents to pieces with dexterous strokes, representing 
them as the confuspd reasoning of ,yel]-nleaning but dun intellects. 
and dances with lively nlockery on the fragll1ents. If the authors of 
such arguments kne\v their o,vn 111Ïnds, they ""ollld be entirely on his 
side. He echoes the pet prejudices of Ids readers as the props and 
meinstays of his thesis, and boldly laughs a".ay Inisgivings of ,,,hich 
they are likely to be half ashamed. He II!akes no parade of logic; 
he is only a plain freeholder like the Dlass 'whom he addresses, 
though he kno,vs t,venty thnes as much as 1uany ,vriters of Dlore pre- 
tension. He never appeals to passion or inlagination; 'what he 
strives to enlist on his side is homely self-intprest, and the ordinary 
sense of ,vhat is right and reasonabl
. There is little regularity of 
lnethod in the development of his argument; that he leaves to more 
anxious and elaborate masters of style. For himself he is content to 
start from a boJd. and clear stat
nlent of his o,vn opinion, and pro- 
ceeds buoyantly and discursively to engage and scatter his 
nemies 
as they turn up, ,vithout the least fear of being able to fight his ,vay 
back to his original base. He ,vrote for a class to ,vhonl a prolonged 
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intellectual operation, ho\vever cOIl1prehensiye and conlplete, was dis- 
tasteful. To persuade the mass of the freeholders was his object
 
and for such an object there are no political tracts in the language at 
all comparable to Defoe's. He bears some resemblance to Cobbett, 
but he had none of Cobbett's brutality; his faculties ,vere more 
adroit, and his range of vision infinitely ,videI'. Cobbett was a dema- 
gogue
 Defoe a popular stateslnan. The one ,vas qualified to lead the 
people, the other to guide then1. Cobbett is contained in Defoe as the 
less is contained in the greater. 
I{ing \YiIlianI obtained n standing army from Parliament
 but not 
so large an army as he ,vished, and it ",vas soon aftcr,vards stiU 
further reduced. l\Ieantime, Defoe employed his pen in pronloting 
objects ,,,hich 'were dear to the King's heart. His E
J.'!;ay on PTojects- 
,vhich "relate to Civil Polity as ,veIl as lnatters of negoce" -was 
calculated, in so far as it advocated joint stock enterprise, to advance 
one of the objects of the statesnlen of the Revolution, the COlunÜttal 
of the moneyed classes to the established Government, and against a 
dynasty \vhich nlight plausibly be mistrusted of respect for visible 
accumulations of private ,vealth. Defoe's projects \vere of an extrenlely 
varied kind. The classification ,vas not strict. His spirited definition 
of the 'word "projects" included Noah's Ark and the To\ver of Babel, 
as \vell as Captain Phipps's schenIe for raising the wreck of a Spanish 
ship laden ",,,ith silver. lIe is sonletimes credited with ren1arkable 
shre\vdness in having anticipated in this Essay sonle of the greatest 
public improvenlents of nlodern times-the protection of seamen, the 
higher education of \VOlnen, the establishment of banks and benefit 
societies, the construction of higlnvays. But it is not historically 
accurate to give hinl the ,vhole credit of these conceptions. :.\lost of 
thenl ,yere floating ahont at the time, so nU1ch so that he had to defend 
hin1self against a charge of plagiarisnl, and fe\v of them have been 
carried out in accordance \vith the essential features of his plans. One 
relnarkable circumstance in Defoe's projects, \vhich we may attribute 
either to his own national bent or to his compliance with the King's 
hunlour, is the extent to \vhich he advocated Government interference. 
lIe proposed, for exanlple, an income-tax, and the appointment of a 
commission who should travel through the country and ascertain by 
inquiry that the tax ,va3 not evaded. In n1aking this proposal he 
sho'\Vs an acquaintance with private inconlcs in the City, 'which raises 
SOIDe suspicion as to the capacity in which he was" associated with 
certain eminent persons in proposing ,vays and Ineans to the Govern- 
ment. " In his article on Banks, he expresses himself dissatisfied that 
the Government did not fix a InaximUln rate of intere:5t for the loans 
made by chartered banks; they were otherwise, he complained, of no 
assistance to the poor trader, \vho might as ,veIl go to the goldsmiths as 
before. His High,vays project ,vas a scheme for ma]dng national 
highways on a scale worthy of Baron Haussmvnn. There is more 
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fervid imagination and daring ingenuity than business talent in Defoc.s 
essay; if his trading speculations \Vere conducted \vith equal rashness, 
it is not difficult to understand their failure. The most notable of 
thenl are the schemes of a dictator, rather than of the advisor of a free 
Governn1ent. The essay is chiefly interesting as a monument of Defoe's 
Juarvel]ous force of nlÏnd and strange mixture of steady sense ,vit h 
incontinent flightiness. There are ebullient sallies in it 'which 'we 
generally find only in the production of madmen and charlatans, and 
)"et it abounds in suggestions \vh:ch statesluen Iuight profitably 
have set then1selves ,,-ith due adaptations to carry into effect. The 
Essay Oft Proj{cts might alone be adduced in proof of Defoe's title to 
genius. 
One of the first projects to \vhich the Government of the Reyolu- 
tion addressed itself 'was the reformation of nlanners-a purpose at 
once comlnendable in itself and politically useful as distinguishing 
the new' Go
ernlnent fronl the old. Even \yhile the King 'vas absent 
in Ireland at the beginning of his reign, the Queen issued a letter 
calling upon all justices of the peace and other servants of the Cro,vu 
to exert thenlselves in suppressing the luxuriant gro\vth of vice, 
,vhich had been fostered by the exaulple of the Court of Charles. On 
the conclusion of the ""ar in 1697, 'Yilliam issued a most elaborate 
proclalnation to the saIne effect, and an address \vas voted by Parlia- 
Inent, asking his )Iajesty to see that ,vickedness ,vas discouraged in 
high places. The lively pamphlet in ,,-hich Defoe lent his assistance 
to the good ,york entitled TIle Poor JIan's Plefl, 'was ,vritten in the 
spirit of the parlian1entary address. I t ,vas of no use to pass Ia W8 
and nlake declarations and proclalnations for the reform of the cOln- 
llion plebcii J the poor man pleaded, so long as the n1entors of the la,vs 
,vere themselves corrupt. His argulnent \vas spiced 'with an1using 
anecdotes to sho'v the preyalence of s\vearing and drunkenness 
among members of the judicial bench. Defoe appeared several times 
afterwards in the characte::.' of a reformer of manners, sonletimes in 
verse, sometimes in prose. 'Yhen the retort ,vas n1ade that his own 
nlanners ,vere not perfec
, he denied that this invalidated the ,,"orth 
of his appeal, but at the same time challenged his accusers to prove 
hinl guilty of any of the vices that he had satirised. 
It is impossible no"" to ascertain ,,-hat induced Defoe to break ,vith 
the Dissenters, among ,,,hOIlI he had been brought up, but brf>ak ,,-ith 
then1 he did in his pamphlet against the practice of Occað1."onal Con- 
for1ìdty" This practice of occasionally taking conlmunion ,vith the 
Established Church, as a qualification for public office, had gro,vn up 
after the Revolu.tion, and had attracted very little notice till a Dis- 
senting lord mayor, after attending church on(\ Sunday forenoon, 
,vent in the afternoon 'with all the insignia of his office to a Con- 
yenticle. Defoe's objection to this is indicated in his quotation, "If 
the Lord be God, follo\v him, but if Baal, then follo\v him." .A man, 
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he contended, ,vho could reconcile it \vith his conscience to attend the 
,vorship of the Church, had no business to he a Dissenter. Occasional 
conforn1ity was "either a sinful act in itself, or else his dissenting 
before \vas sinful." The Dissenters naturally did not like this intol- 
erant logical dilemlna, and resented its being forced upon thenl by 
one of their o\vn nunlber against a practical compronlise to ,vhich the 
good sPonse of the majority of them assented. No reply ,vas ulade to 
the panlphlet ,vhen first issued in 1698; and two or three years 
afterwards Defoe, exulting in the unans\verable logic of his position, 
reprintpd it ,vith a prefatory challenge to 1\lr. I-Iowe, an enlÏnent 
Dissenting minister. During the next reign, ho\vever, ,,,hen a bill 
,vas introduced to prohibit the practice of occasional conforn1ity, 
Défoe strenuously wrote against it as a breach of the Toleration Act 
and a Ineaf:Ure of persecution. In strict logic it is possible to nlake 
out a case for his consistency, but the reasoning must be fine, and he 
cannot be acquitted of having in the first instance practically justified a 
persecution \vhich he after\vards condelnned. In neither ca
e does he 
point at the repeal of the Test Act as his object, and it is hnpossible to 
pxplain his attitude in both cases on the ground of principle. However 
11luch he objected to see the sacrament taken as a nlatter of form, it 
'\-vas hardly his province, in the circumstances in which Dissenters 
then stood, to lead an outcry again
t the practice; and if he consid- 
ered it scandalous and sinful, he could not ,vith much consistency 
protest against the prohibition of it as an act of persecution. Of this 
no pprson ,vas better a \vare than Defoe himself, and it is a curious 
circumstance that, in his first paluphlet on the bill for putting down 
occasional conforn1ity, hp ridiculed the idea of its being persecution to 
suppress politic or state Dissenters, and maintained that the bill did 
not concern true Dissenters at all. To this, ho\vever, we must refer 
a
ain in connection \vith his celebrated tract, The Shortest TVay with 
Di88enters. 
The troubles into ,vhich the European S)-stein \vas plunged by the 
ùeath of the childless I{ing of Spain, and that lnost drainatic of his- 
torical surprises, the bequest of his throne by a death-bed will to the 
Duke of Anjou, the second grandson of Louis XIV., furnished Defoe 
\\rith a great opportunity for his controversial genius. In Charles 
II.'s \vill, if the legacy was accepted, \Villiam sa'v the ruin of a life- 
long policy. Louis, though he ,vas doubly pledged against acknowl- 
edging the ,vilI, IUlving renouncpd all pretensions to the throne of 
Sp::lÏn for hiInself and his heirs in the Treaty of the Pyrenees, and 
consented in t\VO successive treaties of partition to a different plan of 
succession, did not long hesitate; the ne\vs that he had saluted his 
grandson as I{ing of Spain fol1o\ved close upon the news of Charles's 
death. rrhe balance of the great Catholic Po\vers which Willianl had 
established by years of anxious diplolllacy and costly ,var, was toppled 
over by a stroke of a pen, With Spain and Italy virtually added to 
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his dominions, the French King would now be supreme upon the 
Continent. Louis soon sho,ved that this ,vas his vie,v of what had 
happened, by saying that the Pyrenees had ceased to exist. He gave 
a practical illustration of the same vie,v by seizing, with the authority 
of his grandson, the frontier towns of the Spanish X etherlands, 
,,'hich 'were garrisoned under a special treaty by Dutch troops. 
Though deeply enraged at the bad faith of the most Christian King, 
\Yilliam ,vas not disnlayed. The stone ,vhich he had rolled up the 
hill 'with such effort had suddenly rolled do,vn again, but he 'vas 
eager to rene,v his labours. Before, ho\vever, he could act, he found 
himse1 f, to his utter astonishnlent and mortification, paralysed by the 
attitude of the English Parlianlent. His alarm at the accession of a 
Bourbon to the Spanish til rone 'vas not shared by the rul ing classes 
in England. They declared that they liked the Spanish King's ,yill 
better than \Yillianl's partition. France, they argued, would gain 
much less by a dynastic alliance ,,
ith Spain, ,vhich ,"ould 
xist no 
longer than their common interests dictated, than by the complete ac- 
quisition of the Spanish provinces in Italy. 
\VilIiam lost no time in sumlnoning a ne'v ParliaInent. An over- 
whelming majority opposed the idea of vindicating the Partition 
Treaty by arms. They pressed him to send a message of recognition to 
Phillip V. Even the occupation of the Flemish fortresses did not 
change their temper. That} they said, ,vas the affair of the Dutch: 
it did not concern England. In vain \Villiam tried to convince them 
that the interests of the two Protestant States were identical. In the 
numerous pamphlets that "
ere hatched by the ferment, it was broadly 
insinuated that the English people might pay too n1uch for the privi- 
lege of having a Dutch King, \vho had done nothing for them that 
the)? could not have done for themselves, and \\'110 'was perpetuall)" 
sacrificing the interests of his adopted conntry to the necessities of his 
beloved Holland. \Vhat had England gained by the peace of Rys- 
wick? \Vas England to be dragged into another exhausting war, 
merely to secure a strong frontier for the Du teh? The appeal found 
ready listeners an10ng a people in whose minds the recollections of the 
last war were still fresh, and ,vho still felt the burdens it had ìeft 
behind. \Yillialll did not venture to take any steps to form an 
alliance against France, till a new incident elllerged to shake the 
country from its lllood of surly calculation. \Yhen James II. died 
and Louis recognised the Pretender as King of England, all thoughts 
of isolation from a Continental confederacy were thrown to tbe ,vinds. 
'Villiam dissolved his Long Parliament, and found the new House as 
warlike as the former had been peacefu1. " Of all the nations in the 
world," cried Defoe, in commenting on this sudden change of lllood, 
" there is none that I kno,v of so entirely governed by their humour 
as the English." 
For ten months Defoe had been vehemently but vainly striving to 
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accomplish by argument \vhat had been \vrought in an instant by the 
French King's insufferable insult. It is one of the Inost brilliant 
periods of his political activity. Comparatively undistinguished be- 
fore, he no\v, at the age of forty, stepped into the foremost rank of 
publicists. He lost not a monlent in thro\ving hinlself into the fray as 
the champion of the king's policy. Charles of Spain died on the 22nd 
of October, 1701 : by the n1Ïddle of Kovember, a fe\v days after the 
ne\vs had reached England, and before the French King's resolve to 
ackno\vledge the legacy \vas kno\vn, Defoe 'vas ready with a pamphlet 
to the clear anù stirring title of-The Two Great questions consoidered. 
I. 1Vlult tile Jlrenclt Iíing 1cill do 1-citlt 1'esp
ct to the Spanislt ]'lonarchu. 
II. JVlznt mertsU1"eS the Englislt ought to take. If the French King 
,vere ,vise, he argued, he ,vould reject the dangerous gift for his 
grandson. But if he accepted it, England had no choice but to com- 
bine ,vith her late allies, the Emperor and the States, and compel the 
Duke of Anjou to ,vithdra,v his claim
. This pamphlet being vir- 
ulently attacked, and its author accused of bidding for a place at 
Court, Defoe made a spirited rejoinder, and seized the occasion to place 
his arguments in stiH clearer light. Bet\veen thelll the t\VO pamphlets 
are a masterly exposition, from the point of view of English interests, 
of the danger of permitting the Will to be fulfilled. lIe tears the 
arguments of his opponents to pieces ,vith supreme scorn. 'Vhat 
matters it to us who is King of Spain? asks one adversary. As ,yen 
ask, retorts Defoe, what it matters to us \vho is King of Ireland. All 
this talk about the Balance of Po\ver, says another, is only "a shoeing- 
horn to dra\v on a standing arlny." \Ve do not wailt an army; only 
let us make our fleet strong enough and ,ve may defy the ,vorlci; our 
militia is perfectly able to defend us against invasion. If our militia 
is so strong, is Defoe's reply, why should a standing
arnlY make us 
fear for our donlestic liberties? But if you object to a standing-army 
in England, avert the danger by subsidising allies and raising and pay- 
ing troops in Gernlany and the Low Countries. Even if we are ca- 
pable of beating off invasion, it is al\vays wise policy to Feep the war 
out of our own country, and not trust to such miracles SlS the disper- 
sion of the Armada. In war, Defoe says, repeating a favourite axiom 
of his, "it is not the longest sword but the longest. purse that con- 
quers," and if the French get the Spanish cro\vn, t1:-.ley get the richest 
trade in the ,vorld into their hands. The French "W'ould prove better 
husbands of the wealth of 
fexico and Peru 1han the Spaniards. 
They \vould build fleets with it, which would plp.ce our American plan- 
tations at their mercy. Our o,vn trade with Spain, one of the most 
profitRble fields of our enterprise, would qt once be ruined. Our 
Mediterranean trade would be burdened with the impost of a 
toll at Gibraltar. In short, Defoe contenð2d, if the French acquired the 
upper hand in Spain, nothing but a miracle could save England from 
becoming practically a French province. 
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Defoe's appeal to the sense of self-interest feU, however, upon 
deaf ears. .K 0 eloq uence or ingenuity of argument could have availed 
to stenl the strong current of gro,vling prepo
session. He ,vas equally 
unsuccessful in his attelnpt to touch deeper feelings by exhibiting in 
a panlph]et, ,vhich i:; perhaps the ablest of the series, The danger of 
tile PJ'otesta-nt Religion, fro In the presf7d prospect {)f a- Religious 1iar 
in EUTope. " Surt'ly you cannot object to a standing anl1Y for the 
defence of your reEgion," he argued, "for if you do, then you stand 
convicted of valuing your liberties Dlore than your religion, ,vhich 
ought to be your first and highest concern." Such scraps of rhetori- 
cal logic ,vere but as stra,vs in the storulS of anti-,vadike pa::,sion 
that ,vas then raging. X or did Defoe succeed in turning the elec- 
tions by addressing "to thlJ good people of England " his Si.
' Dis- 
tinguisldng Cha-Tocters of a Parlia-mellt J[on, or by protesting a
 
a freeholder against the levity of luaking the strife bet,veen the 
ne'v and the old East India Companies a testing question, ,vhen 
the very existence of the king-doul "'as at stake. His panlphlets 
were widely distributed, but he l11Ïght as soon have-tried to check a 
tempest by thro,ving handfuls of leaves iuto it, One great success, 
ho,Ye'
er, he had, and that, strangely enough, in a direction in ,vhich 
it was least to be anticipated. Xo better proof could be given that 
the good-huuloured nlagnanin1Ïty and sense of fair-play on which 
English people pride thelllselves is 1110re than an Clllpty boast than 
the reception accorded to Defoe's True-Born EII[jlÙ,:!ull(tll. Kjng 
'Yilliaul's unpopularity ,vas at its height. ,A party writer of the tinle 
had sought to infiall1e the general dislike to his Dutch favourites by 
"a vile panlphlet in abhorred verse," entitled l?te l?(':,eignel'.Q, in 
which tlu'y are loaded ,,-ith scurrilous insinuations. It required no 
ordinary courage in the state of the national tenlper at that mOlnent to 
venture upon the line of retort that Defoe adopted. 'Yhat ,vere the 
English, he delnanded, that they should Inake a nlo
k of foreigners? 
They "'ere the nlo
t lllongrel race that ever lived upon the face of the 
t-'arth; there ,,"as no such thing as a true-born Englishnlan; they" ert=' 
aU the offspring of foreigners; ,vhat ,vas rnore,of the scum of foreigners. 


U For Englishmen to boast of O'eneration 
Cancels their knowledge, and lampoon
 the nation. 
A true-born Englishman 's a contradiction, 
In speech an irony, in fact a fiction. 
* 
 * * * 
And here begins the ancient pedigree 
That so exalts our poor nobility. 
'Tis that from some French trooper they derive, 
Who with the Korman ba::::tard dId arrive; 
':fhe trophies of the families appear, 
Some show the s\\ord. the bow, and some the spQar, 
Which their great ancestors, forsooth, did wear. 
These in the herald's redster remain, 
Their noble, mean extraction to explain. 
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Yet who the hero was no man can tell, 
\Yhether a drummer or colonel; 
'The silent record blushes to reveal 
Their undescended dark original. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


"These are the heroes that despise the Dutch 
And rail at new-come foreigners RO much. 
Forgetting that themselves are all derived 
From the mo
t scoundrel race that ever lived; 
A horrid crowd of rambling thipveR.and dl'ones, 
"-'Tho ransacked kingdoms and dispeopled towns; 
The Pict and painted Briton, treacherous Scot, 
By hung-er, theft, and rapine hither brought; 
N orwegían pirates, buccaneering Danes, 
Y{ho
e r
d-haired offspring everywhere remains; 
Who joined with Norman French compound the breed 
From whence your true-born Engli
hmen proceed. 


" And lest, by length of tíme, it be pretended, 
'1'h
 climate may thi
 n10dern breed have mended, 
'Vise ProvIdence, to kpep us where we are, 
:Mixes us daily with exceeding care; 
'Ye have been Europe's sink, the jacks where she 
Void8 all her offal outcast progeny; 
From our fifth Henry's time the strolling bands 
Of banished fugitives from neighbourIng iands 
Have here a certain 
anctuary found: 
The eternal refuge of the vagabond, 
\Vherein but half a common age of time, 
Borrowill
 new blood and manners from the clime, 
Proudly they learn all mankind to contemr
, 
And all their race are true-horn Englishmen. " 


As may be judged from this specinlcn, there is little delicacy in De- 
foe's satire. 'fhe lines run on from beginning to end in the sanle 
strain of bold, broad, hearty banter, as if the ,"v hole piece had been 
,vritten off at a heat. The nlob did not lynch the audacious humour- 
bt. In the very height of their fury ngainst foreigners, they stopped 
short to laugh at thelll
elves. They .were tickled by the hard blo\vs, 
as W'C may suppose a rhinoceros to be tickled by the strokes of an oaken 
cudgpl. Defoe suddenly 'yoke to find hitnself the hero of the hour, 
at least ,vith the London populace. Thc panlphlet ,vas pirated, and 
eighty thousand copies, according to his o,vn calculation, ,"vere sold 
in the streets. IIenceforth he described hhnself in hi8 title-pages as 
the author of the True-Born Englishman, and frequently did hiInself 
the honour of quoting from the work as from a ,veIl-established 
classic. It ,vas also, he has told us, the means of his beconlÏng per-. 
son
lly kno,vn to the King, whom he had hitherto served from a dis. 
tance. 
Defoe was not the man to be abashed by his own popularity. He 
gloried in it, and added to his reputation by taking a proIninent part 
in the proceedings connected with the famous Kentish Petition, which 
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marked the turn of the tide in favour of the King's foreign policy. 
Defoe ,vas said to be the author of "Legion's 
Ienlorial" to the 
House of COlnnlons, sternly ,yarning the representatives of the free- 
holders that they haJ exceeded their po,vers in iIn prisoning the nlt 11 
\vho had Draved thenl to "turn their loval addresses into Bills of 
Supply." - lV-hen the I(entish Petitionei'.s ,vere liberated from the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and feasted by the citizpnR at 1\ler- 
cers' I-Iall, Defoe ,vas seated next to thenl as an honoured guest. 
Unfortunately for Defoe, 'Villiam àid not lh
e long after he had 
been honoured ,vith his 
lajesty's confidence. lIe df'clared afterwards 
that he had often been privately consulted by the King. The pam- 
phlets ,vhich he ,vrote during the close 0 f the reign are aU such as 
luight have been directly inspired. That on the Succession is chiefly 
luemorable as containing a suggestio!: that the heirs of the Duke of 

Ionmouth should be heard as to King Charles's a11eged nlarriage 
,vith Lucy 'Valters. It is ]'ossible that this idea 1uay have been sanc- 
tioned by the Ii.ing, ,vho had had painful experience of the disadyan- 
tages attending a ruler of foreign extraction, and besides had reason 
to doubt the attachnlent of the Princess Sophia to the Protestant faith. 
'Vhen the passionate aversion to ,var in the popular nlind "
as sud- 
denly changed by the recognition of the Pretender into an equally 
passionate thirst f-.r it, and the l{ing seized the opportunity to dis.. 
solve Parlialnent and get a ne\v House in accord ,vith the altered 
telnper of the people, Defoe justified the appeal to the freeholders by 
an exalnination and assertion of "the Original Po,ver of the CoUec- 
tive Body of the People of England." His last service to the I{ing 
was a palnphlet bearing the paradoxical title, Rcaso1l8 against a 1Va'}
 
1rith France. As Defoe had for nearly a year been zealously ,,"orking 
the public Inind to a ,varlike pitch, this title is at first surprising, but 
the surprise disappears ,vhpn ,ye find that the pamphlet is an inge- 
niolls plea for beginning ,vith a df'claration of ,var against Spain, sho,v- 
ing that not only ,vas there just cause for such a ,var, but that it 
would be extremely profitable, inasn1uch as it would afford occasion 
for plundering the Spaniards in the 'Vest Indies, and thereby luaking 
up for ,vhatever losses our trade nlight suffer from the French priya- 
teers. And it was Tl10re than a IDPre plundering descent that Defoe 
llad in vie,v ; his object ,vas that England should take actual posses- 
sion of the Spanish Indies, and so rob Spain of ÏtR chief source of 
'wealth. There ,vas a most po".erful buccaneering spirit concealed 
under the peaceful title of this pamphlet. The trick of arresting at- 
tention by an unexpected thesis. such 3S thi
 promise of reasons for 
peace when everybody ,vas dreaming of ,val', is an art in which Defoe 
has never been surpassed. As we shall have occasion to see, he prac- 
tised it more than once too often for his comfort. 
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CHAPTER III. 


A :MARTYR TO DISSEXT ! 


Fno:\[ the death of the I{:ing in J\Iarch, 1702, we must date a cl1ange 
in Defoe's relations ,vith the ruling powers. Under \Villhul1, his 
position as a political ".riter had been distinct and honourable. He 
supported lVillianl's policy ,varIl1ly rind straightforwardly, 'whether 
he divined it by his own judgnlLnt, or learned it by direct or indirect 
instructions or hints. \Yhen charged ,,'ith ,vrHing for a place, he in- 
dignantly denied that he held either place or pension at Court, but at 
another tiIne he adn1Ïtted that he had been elnployed by the I(ing and 
re,varded by hÍ1n beyond his deserts. Any re,vard that he i'eceived 
for his lite-rary services ,vas ,veIl earned, and there "was nothing dis- 
honourable in accepting it. For concealing the connexion ,vhile the 
I{jng ,vas alive, he n1Ïght plead the custoln of the tÏIne. But in the 
confusion of parties anù the uncertainty of government that foUo,ved 
\Villianl's death, Defoe sHd into practices ,vhich cannot be justified 
by any standard of morality. 
It ,vas by accident that Defoe drifted into this equivocal position. 
Ifis first ".ritings under the ne,v reign ,vere in staunch consistency 
,vith ,vhat he had ,vritten before. He did not try to flatter the Queen 
as nlany others did by slighting her predecessors; on the contrary, he 
wrote a poem called The ]Iock ,JIournc'1's, in ,vhich he extolled" the 
glorious 11leniory"-a phrase which he did much to bring into use- 
and charged those ,vho spoke disrespectfully of 'Villialn with the 
vilest insolence and ingratitude. lIe sang the praises of the QUPPll 
also, but as he based his joy at her accession on an assurance that she 
,vould foHo,v in \Villialn's footsteps, the COll1plhnent might be con- 
strued as an exhortr.tion. Shortly after,vards, in another poenl, Tile 
SpanÙ
h Descent, he took his revenge 
ron the fleet for not carrying 
out his 'Vest Indian ßcheme by ridiculing unmercifully their first 
fruitless cruise on the Spanish coast, taldng care at the same tin 9 to 
exult in the capture of the galleons at Vigo. In yet another poeffi- 
the success of the True-Born Englislt1nan seems to have misguided 
him into the belief that he had a genius for verse-he reverted to thp 
Reformation of 
Ianners, and anger(1cl the Dissenters by belabouring 
certain magistrates of their deno111ination. A pamphlet entitled A 
New Test of the Church of ]J)ngland's LO.1jalty-in ,vhich he twitted 
the lIigh-Church party ,vith being neither more nor less loyal than 
the Dissenters, inaslnuch as they consented to the depo
ition of James 
,and acquiesced in the accession of Anne-was better received by his 
co-religionists. 
But when the Bill to prpvent occasional conformity was introduced 
by some hot.headed partisans of the lIigh Church, towards the close 
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of 1702, 'with the Queen's 'warnl approyal, Defoe took a course which 
nlade the Dissenters thrpaten to cast him altogether out of the syna- 
go _ ue. 'Ye have already seen ho,y Defoe had taken thp lead in at- 
tacking the practice of occasional confonuity. 'Yhile his co-religion- 
ists ,vere iInprecating hhn as the luan ,vho had brought this perse
u- 
tion upon theIn, Defoe added to their ill-feeling by issuing a jaunty 
panlphlet in ".lÜch he proved ,,,ith provoking unallsweralJleness that 
all honest Dissenters ,vere no '''a ys concerneù in the Bill. X 0 bod '.. 1.le 
f-uid, ,vith his usual bright audaè'ity, but hinlself, ",yLo ,vas ahogèther 
ùorn in sin," saw the true scope of the measure. "All those people 
,vho designed the Act as a blo\v to the Dissenting interests in England 
are mistaken. ....,\.11 those \vho take it as a prelude or introduction to 
the further buppressing of the DissPllÌers, allù a step to repea1ing the 
Toleration, or intend it as such, are 111istaken. . All those 
phlegïnatic Dissenters ".hù fancy thenlselves undone, and that perse- 
cution and desolation is at the door again, are Jnistaken. All those 
Dissenters ,vIlo are really at an disturLed at it, either as an advantage 
gained by their enell1Ìes or as a re:J disaster úpon thenlselves, are 
Jnistaken. All tho
e Dissenters ,vho deprecate it as a judgnH'nt, or 
""ould yote against it as such if it 'were in their po,ver, are lllistakpn." 
ln short, though he did not suppose that the 1110yerS of the Bn: 
" did it in mere kindness to the Dissenters, in order to refine and 
purge theln fronl the scandals ,yhich sonle people }lad brought upon 
theIn," nevertheless it ".as calculated to effect ti1Ïs object. The Dis- 
senter, being a ll1an that ,vas" sonlething desirous of going to Hea- 
ven," ventured the displeasure of the civil nlagistrate at the command 
of his conscience, ,yhich ,varned hinl that there ,vere things in the 
Established fOrIn of ,,,"orship not agreeable to the '\Vill of God as re- 
vealed in Scripture. There is nothing in the Act to the prejudice of 
this Dissenter; it affects only the Politic Dissenter, or State Dissenter, 
who, if he can attend the Established ,vorship ,vithout offending his 
conscience, has no cause to be a Dissenter. An act against occasional 
confornlity '\vould rid the Dissenting body of these fuke,,"arIl1 mem- 
hers, and the riddance ,vould be a good thing for all parties. 
It Inay have been that this cheerful argllnlent, the legitilnatc devel- 
opInent of Defoe's former ,,-rit:ngs on the subject, ,vas intended to 
conlfort his co-religionists at a 1l10ment when the passing of the Act 
seclned certain. They did not vie,v it in that light; they resented it 
bitterly, as an insult in the hour of their misfortune from the Illan 
,,-ho h
d sho,vn their enemies ,vhere to strike. 'Yhen, ho,vever, the 
Bill, after passing the COlnnlons, ,vas opposed and nlodified by the 
Lords, Defoe suddenly appeared on a ne'v tack, publishing the In05t 
fanlous of his political paIn phlets, The Shortest TV ny uitlt the Dis- 
s
ntC1'8, ,vhich has, by a strange freak of circunlstances, gained him 
the honour of being enshrined as one of the Inartyrs of Dissent. In 
the "brief explanation" of the pamphlet 'which he gaye afterwards, 
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he declared that it had no bearing ,vhatever upon the Occasional 
Conforn1Íty Bill, pointing to his former v{ritings on the snbject, in 
,,
hich he had denounced the practice, and wt
conled the Bill as a 
useful instrument for purging the Dissenting bodies of half-and- 
half professors. It ,vas intended, he said, as a banter upon the 
High-fiying Tory Churchnlen, putting into plain English the drift of 
their furious invectives against the Dbsenters, ønd so, "bJ an irony 
not unusual," answering then1 out of their o,vn 11louths. 
The Shortest 1Vay is s01l1etinles spoken of as a }Jiece of exquisite 
irony, and on the other hand 1\11'. Saintsbury* has raised the question 
,vhether the representation of an extrellle case, in 'which the veil is 
never lifted froill the 'writer's o\'vn opinion-', can properly be caned 
irony at alL rrhis last is, perhaps, a question beJonging to tbe strict 
dpfinition of tIle figures of spef'ch; but, howevpr that nliglJt be 
set.tled, it is a Inistake to describe Defoe's art in this panlphlet as del- 
icate. There are no subtle strokes of ,vit in it such as 'we find in 
SOllle of Swift's ironical pieces. Incomparably more effective as an 
engine of controversy, it is not entitled to the sallle rank as a literary 
exercise. Its ,,,hole merit and its rousing poJiticnl force lay in the 
dramatic genius ,vith ,,,hich Defoe personated the temper of a 
thorough-going High-flyer, putting into plain and spirited English 
such sentill1ents as a violent partisan ,,"ould not dnre to utter excppt 
in the unguarded heat of fanÜliar discourse, or the half-hnnlorolls 
ferocity of intoxication. IIave done. he said, ac:dressing the Dissen- 
ters, ,vith this cackle about Peace and Union, Bnd the Christian duties 
of IlloderatioI), ,vhich you raise no\v tlIat you find" Jour day is over, 
).our power gone, and the throne of thi:-:. nation possessed by a Royal, 
English, true, and ever-constant 111elnber of and friend to the Church 
of England. .."\V e have heard none of this }csEon for four- 
teen years past. 'Ve have been huffed and bullied \vith your Act of 
Toleration; you have told us that JOU are the Church fstabIishpd by 
law as ,veIl as otIlt-'rs; have set up your canting s:ynag<'gues at our 
Cburch doors, and the Church and JncJnbers lUlve been loaded ,vith 
re, ,)roaches ,,,ith oaths, associations, abjurations, and 'v hat not. 
Where has been the nlercy, the forbearance, the charitJ", you have 
sho\vn to tender consciences of the Church of England, that could 
not take oaths as fast as you made them; that, having s\vorn alle- 
giance to their la,vful and rightful !{ing, could not dispf'nse ,vith that 
oath, their King being still alive, and swear to your ne,v hodge-podge 
of a Dutch constitution? . No,v that tl
e tables are turned 
npOll you, you Inust not be persecuted; 'tis not a Christian spirit." 
You talk of persecution; \vhat persecution have you to conlplain of 1 
II The first execution of the laws against Di5senters in England was in 


· In an admirable article on Defoe in the Encyclopædia Britannica. 
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the days of King James I. And what did it amount to? Truly the 
worst they suffered ,vas at their own request to let them go to K e\\ 
England and erect a ne\v colony, and ghTe them great privileges, 
grants, and suitable po\vers, keep them under protection, aud defend 
therp. against all invaders, and receive no taxes or revenue from theln. 
This \vas the crueltv of the Church of Eng-IanJ-fatal lenity! 'T\vas 
the ruin of that exè'ellent prince, King èharles I. Had Ii'ing James 
sent all the Puritans in England a\vay to tbe \Yest Indies, \ve had 
ùeen a national, u111uixed Church; the Church of England had been 
kept undivided and entire. To requite tbe lenity of the father, they 
talie up arnlS against the son; conquer, pursue, take, iInprison, and 
at last put to death the Anointed of God, and destroy the very being 
and nature of governlnent, 3etting up a sordid impostor, ,,-ho had 
neither title to govern, nor understanding to manage, but supplied 
that ,vant \vith po\ver, bloody and desperate councils, and craft, 
\vithout conRcÍ<'nce." Ho\v leniently had I
ing Charles treatPd these 
barbarous regicides, coming in all lnercy and love, cherishing them, 
preferring them, giving them enl ploYluent in his seryice. As for 
King James, II as if luerc)" ,,-as the inherent quality of the family, he 
began his reign ,vith unusual fnxour to thenl, nor could their joining 
,vith the Duke of 
Ionmouth against hhn lllove him to do himself 
justice upon them, but that mi
taken prince thought to "yin theln 
br gentleness and love, proc1ainled a universal liberty to thenl, and 
rather discountenanced tbe Church of England than them. IIo,v they 
requited him all the ,vorld k.:lo\vs." lJ nder I'\:ing \Yillialu, II a king 
of their o,vn," tbey "crope into all places of trust and profit," en- 
grossed the luinistry and insulted the Church. But they lnust not 
expect this kind of thing to continue. II 
o, gentlenlen, the time of 
mercy is past; your day of grace is over; rOll should have practised 
peace, and moderation, and charity, if rou expected any yourselves." 
In this heroic strain the paIn phlet proceeds, reaching at length 
the suggestion II that if one severe la\v \vere made, and punctually 
executed, that "\vhoe\Ter "
as found at a conventicle should be ban- 
ished the nation, and the preacher be hanged, we \vould soon see an 
end of the tale-they ,vould all con1e to church, and one age "\vould 
lnake us all one again." That ,vas the nlock churchman's shortest 
\vay for the suppression of Dissent. He supported his argument by 
J:eferring to the success ,vith "\vhicù. Louis Xlv"'. had put down the 
Huguenots. There 'was no good in half-Iueasures., fines of fiye 
shillings a month for not conling to the Sacraluent, anù one shilling a 
,veek for not coming to church. It ,vas vain to expect coulpliance 
from such trifling. (( The light, foolish handling of them by lllulcts, 
fines, etc., 'tis their glory and their ad'Tantage. If the gallo\vs 
instead of the counter, and the gallers instead of the fines, ,vere the 
reward of going to a conventicle, to preach or hear, thpre ,,"ould not 
be so many sufferers-the spirit of martyrdom is over. They that 
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,,,,ill go to church to be chosen sheriffs and mayors, ,vould go to forty 
churches rather than be hanged." "K ow let us crucify the thieve
," 
said the author of this truculent advice, in conel usion. HAnd Juay 
<iod Ahnighty })ut it into the hearts of aU friends of truth to lift up 
a standard against pride and Antichrist, that the posterity of the 
sons of error luay be rooted out frolll the face of this land for ever." 
Defoe's disguise ,vas so complete, his caricature of the ferocious 
lligh-fiier so near to life, that at first people doubted ,vhether the 
Shortest TV"ay was the \vork of a satirist or a fanatic. \Vhen the 
truth leaked out, as it soon did, the Dissenters ,vere hardly better 
pleased than ,,,hile they fpared that the proposal ,vas serious. \Vith 
the natural tin1idity of the precariously situated luinorities, they 
could not enter into the humour of it. The very title ,,"as enough 
to make theln shrink and tremble. The only people ,vho \vere really 
in a position to enjoy the jest ,vere the \Vhigs. The High-Church- 
men, some of ,vhorn, it is said, ,vere at first so far taken in as to 
express their ,varm approval, 'Vére furious ,vhen they discovered 
the trick tl)at had been played upon tlH,'nl. The Tory lllinisters of 
the Queen felt thenIselves bound to take proceedings against the 
author, ,,,hose identity seems to have soon beconle an open secret. 
Learning this, Defoe went into concealment. A proclamation offer- 
ing a reward for his discovery was advertised in the Gazette. The 
description of the fugitive is interesting; it is the only extant record 
of Defoe's personal appearance, except the portrait prefixed to his 
collected ,vorks, in '\vhich the Inole is faithfully reproduced :- 


U He ig a middle-aged, spare man, about forty y<>ars old. of a brown complexion, 
and dark-brown coloured hair, but wears a wig; a hooked nose, a sharp chIn, grey 
eyes, and a large mole near his mouth: ,vas born ìn London, and for many years 
was a hOFe-fnctor in Freeman 's Yard in Cornhill, and now is the owner of the 
brick and pan tile works near Tilbury }'ort In Essex." 
This advertisement ,vas issued on the 10th of January, 1703. 
1tleantinle the printer and the publisher ,vere seized. From his safe 
}lÏding Defoe'put forth an explaluttion, protesting, as we have seen, 
that his palnphlet had not the least retrospect to or concern in the 
pu blic bills in Parlianlent now depending, or any other proceeding 
of either IIouse or of the Governnlél1t relating to the DissentersJ 
,vhose occasional confornlity the author has constantly opposed. It 
was merely, he pleaded, the cant of the Non-juring party exposed; 
and he mentioned several printed books in which the same objects 
were expressed, though not in ,vords so plain, and at length. But 
the Government would not take this view; he had represented viru- 
lent partisans as being supreme in the Queen's counsels, and his 
desIgn ,vas Inanifest "to blacken the Church party as men of a per- 
secuting spirit, and to prepare the Inob for what further service he 
had for them to do." Finding that they would not Jisten to him, 
Dpfoe surrendered himself, in order that others might not iufier 
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for his offence. lIe was indicted on the 24th of February. On 
the 25th the Sltortest lVay ,vas brought under the notic
 of the 
IIouse of Comn10ns, and ordered to be burnt by the common hang- 
Blan. His trial came on in July. He ,vas found guilty of a 
seditious libel, antI ::5entenced to pay a fine of 200 n1arks to the 
(
ueen, stand three tÏ1nes in the pillory, be imprisoned during the 
Queen's pleasure, anù find sureties for his good behaviour for 
se ,-en years. 
Defoe cOluplained that three Dissenting n1Ïnisters, ,,,"bose poor he 
had fed in the days of his prosperity, had refused to visit hin1 during 
his confineInent in X e\vgate. There \vas, doubtless, a ,vant of charity 
in their action, but there also ,vas a ,yant of honesty in his complaint. 
If he applied for their spiritual Iuinistrations, they had considerable 
reason for treating his application as a piece of provoking effrontery. 
Though Defoe \YRS in prison for this banter upon the High-fliers, it 
is a nlistake to regard hiIn as a martyr, except by accident, to the 
cause of Toleration as \ve understand it no\v, and as the Dissenters 
bore the brunt of the battle for it then. Before his trial and convic- 
tion, \vhile he lay in prison, he issued an expo
ition of his vie\vs of a 
fair Toleration in a tract entitled Tlle SllOrtc:st JVay to Ptace and 
Union. The toleration ,vhich he advised, and ,vhi
h commended 

tself to the moderate '\Vhigs ,vith whom he had acted under King 
\Villialll and \vas probably acting no,v, ,vas a purely spiritual Toler- 
ation. IUs proposal, in fact, ,yas identical ,vith that of Charles 
Leslie's in the ]{ezD Association, cne of the panlphlets ,yhich he pro- 
fpssed to take off in his falnous squib. Leslie had proposed that the 
Dissenters should be excluded fro III all civil elnploYlnents, and should 
be forced to renlain content ,vith liùerty of ,\-orship. Addre:-;sing the 
])jssenters, Defoe, in effect, urged thell1 to anticipate forcible exclu- 
sion by voluntary ,vithdra'val. Extremes on both sides should be 
industriously crushed and discouraged, and the extrelnes on the Dis- 
senting side ,"'ere those \vho, not being content to ,,,or-ship after their 
own fashion, had also a hankering after the public service. It is the 
true interest of the Dissenters in England, Defoe argued, to be gov- 
{'rned by a Church of England Inagistracy; and ,vith his usual 
parodoxical hardihood, he told his co-religionists bluntly that "the 
first reason of his proposition 'vas that they ,,"ere not qualified to be 
trusted \vith the government of tbenlselves." '\Vhen ,ve consider the 
active part Defoe hinlself took in rublic affairs, we shall not be sur- 
prised that offence ,vas given by his countenancing the civil disabili- 
ties of Dissenters, and that the Dissenting preachers declined to 
recognise hhn as properly belonging to their body. It ,vas not, 
indeed, as a Dis5enter that Defoe was prosecuted by the violent 
Tories,then in po\ver, but as the suspected Jiterary instrument of the 
great \Vhig leadprs. 
This, of course, in no way diminishes the harsh and ipiteful im- 
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policy of the sentence passed on Defoe. Its terms were duly put in 
execution. The offending satirist stood in the pillory on the three 
last days of July, 1703, before the Royal Exchange in Cornhill, near 
the Conduit in Cheapside, and at Temple Bar. It is incorrect, ho,v- 
ever, to say with Pope that 
" Earless on high stood unabashed Defoe. " 
His ears were not cropped, as the barbarous phrase went, and he had 
no reason to be abashed. IIis reception by the mob was very differ- 
ent fronl that accorded to the anti-Jacobite Fuller, a scurrilous rogue 
'v ho had trie(Ì to make a fe\v pounds by a Plain Proof that the 
Cheyalier ,vas a supposititious child. The author of the True-Bo1'n 
EnglÙslunan 'was a popular favourite, and his exhibition in the pillory 
,vas an occasion of triunlph and not of ignonliny to hhl1. A ring of 
adlnirers \vas fOrIned round the place of punishment, and bunches of 
fio\vers instead of handfuls of garbage were thro\vn at the crÏ1ninal. 
Tankards of ale and stoups of ,vine 'vere drunk in his honour by the 
multitu.de whom he had delighted with his racy verse and channed by 
his bold defiance of the authorities. 
The enthusiasm was increas
à by the timely pubJication of a 
HYlnri to t1te Pillory, in which Defoe boldly declared the iniquity of 
his sentence, and pointed out. to the Government lllore proper objects 
of their severity. Atheists ought to stand there, he said, profligate 
beaux, s\vindling sto
k-jobbers, fanatic J acobites, and the COln- 
mandel's ,vho had brought the English fleet into disgrace. As for 
him, his only fault lay in his not being understood; but he was per- 
haps justly punished for being such 
 fool as to trust his meaning to 
irony. It ,vould seem that though the Governnlent had comrnitted 
Defoe to N e\vgate, they did not dar
, even before the nlanifestation 
of popular feeling in his favour, t(; treat him as a comnlon prisoner. 
He not only had liberty to write, but he found means to convey his 
manuf:cripts to the printer. Of tJ .ese privileges he had availed hinl- 
self with that indomitable energy and fertility of resource which ,ve 
find reason to adnlire at every r;tage in his career, and lnost of all 
no\v that he ,vas in straits. In the short interval between his arrest 
and his conviction he carried on a yigorous warfare with both hands, 
-with one hand seeking to propitiate the Government, 'vith the 
other attracting support outside among the people. He proved to the 
Government incontestably, by a collection of his writings, that he 
,vas a Inan of moderate views, who had no aversion in principle even 
to the proposals of the New Association. He prov('d the san1e thing 
to the people at large by publishing this Oollection of tlte wrÜi-11gs of 
tlte aut1tOl
 of tlte True-Bol'n EnglÙJltman, but he accoIllpanied the 
proof by a lively appeal to their sympathy under the title of lJIore 
Reformation, a Sati1
e on ltimselj, a lament over his own folly which 
was calculated to bring pressure on the Government against prose
 
. 
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cuting a man so innocent of public wrong. "\Yhen, in spite of his 
. efforts, a conviction 'was recorded against him, he adopted a more 
defiant tone to,vards the Goyernment. He ,vrote the Hymn to tile 
Pillory. This daring effusion ,vas ha,vked in the streets among the 
cro,,:"d that had assembled to ,,
itlless his penance in the 


"hieroglyphic State-machine, 
Contrived to punish fancy in." 


H Come," hQ cried, in the concluding lines- 
"Ten 'em the 1tl- that placed him here 
Are Sc-Is to the times, 
Are at a Joss to find his guilt. 
And can't commit his ërimes." 


It )1-" stands for .:\Ien, and u Sc-ls)) for Scandals. Defoe 
delighted in this odd U:5e of methods of reserve, more common in his 
time than in ours. 
The dauntless courage of Defoe's IIynzn to tile Pillory can only be 
properly appreciated ,,-hen ,ve reluemoer \vith ,,,hat savage outrage' 
it ,vas the custom of the lllOb to trt'at those ,,,h ,vere thus exposed to 
lllake a London holi<lay. From the pillory he ,vas taken back to 
Xe,vgate, there to be huprisoned during her 
Iajestr's pleasure. His 
confinement Dlust baye been luuch less disagreeable to him than it 
,,,"ould have been to one of le
s hardy temperaDlent. Defoe ,vas 
not the man to shrink "ith loathing from the companionship of 
thieves, higlnvaynlen, forgers, coiners, and pirates. Curiosity ,,-as a 
much stronger po\ver ,,'ith him than disgust. :x e,vgate had sonle- 
thing of the charm for Defoe that a hospit
l full of hideous diseases 
bas for an enthusiastic surgeon. lIe spent nlany p1easant hours in 
listening to the tales of his adventurous fello\v-pris0ners. Besides, 
the GOyernDlent did not dare to deprive hinl of the liberty of ,,-rhing 
and publishing, This privilege enabled him to appeal to the public, 
,,,hose ear he had g-ained in the character of an undismayed mart)-r, 
an enjoyment ,,-hich to so buoyant a man must have conlpensated for 
a great deal of irksolue suffering. He attributed the failure of his 
pantile ,yorks at Tilbury to his reIlloval fronl the lllanagenlent of 
thenl; but bearing in n1Ïnd the anlount of success tbat had attended 
his efforts ,,-hen he 'vas free, it is fair t. suppose that he ,vas not 
altogether sorry for the 
xcuse. It ,vas Ùy no Ineans the intention of 
his '-High-Churèh persecutors that Defoê should enjoy himself in 
X e"-gate, and be himself lamented loudly the strange reverse by 
,yhich he had passed ,vithin a few months frOlll the closet of a king to 
a prisoner's cell; but OIl the ,,-hole llf
 ".as probably as happy in Xe,,"- 
gate a5 he had been at \Yhitehall. His 'wife and six children 'were 
most to be conlmi
erated, and their distress "as his hea,-iest trial. 
The first use ,vhich Defoe made of his pen after his exhibitioa in 
ACME DIOG. 11.-2. 
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the pillory was to reply to a Dissenting minister ,vho had justified the 
practice of occasional confonnity. He thereby marked once Ill0re his 
separation fro In the extreme Dissenters, ,vho ,vere struggling against 
lla ving their religion nlade a disqualification for offices of pu Llic trust. 
TIut in the changes of parties at Court he soon found a reason for 
nUtrking his HeparatÏon fronl the opposite extreme, and facing the 
other ,yay. "Cndpr theinfinence of the modtrate Tories, l\larlborough, 
Uodolphin, and their invaluaLle ally, the Duchess, the Queen ,vas 
gradually losing f<<.ith in the violent 'rories. According to S,vift, she 
began to dislike her bosoln friend, 
lrs. Freelnan, from the moment 
of her accession, Lut though she may have chafed under the yoke of 
her favourite, she could not at oace shake off the don1Înation of that 
inlperious ,viII. The Duchess, finding the extreme Tories unfavour- 
able to the 'var in ,,-hich her husband's honour and interests were deeply 
pngaged, becanle a hot partisan against theul, and used all their blun. 
ders to Lreak do,vn their po,ver at Court. Day by day she impressed 
upon the Queen the necessity of peace and union at home in the face 
of the trouLles abroad. The Dloderate nlen of both parties must be 
r
llied round the throne. Extrelnes on both sides must be discour- 
aged. Spies ,vere set to ,york to take note of such rash expressions 
alnong the" hot and angry Inen " as would be likely to dan13ge then1 
in the Queen's favour. Queen Anne had not a little of the quiet 
tpnacityand spitefulness of enfeebled constitutions, but in the end 
reason prevailed, resentment at ÍlllPortnnity ,vas overCODle, and the 
hold of the lIigh-Churclnnen on her affections gave ,vay. 
X obody, Swift has told us, could better disguise her fef'lings than 
t he Queen. The first intinlation ,vhich the lligh-Church party had of 
her change of vie,vs was her opening speech to Par1iament on the 9th 
!
 ovelnber, 170:3, in ,vhich she earnestly desired parties in both 
IIouses to avoid heats and divisions. Defoe at once thre"w himself in 
front of the rising tide. '\Vhether he divined for himself that the 
intluence of tIle Earl of Kottingham, the Secretary of State, to ,,,holn 
he o,vcd his prose
ution and imprisonment, ,vas ,vaning, or obtainéd a 
l1int to that effect froln his ,\Yhig friends, "ve do not kno"w, Lut he 
lost no tÎIne in issuing fro In his prison a bold attack upon the High- 
Churchmen. In his Challenge of Peace, addre8sed to the 'lpllole Nation, 
hc denounced thCll1 as Church V uItures and Ecelesiastical Harpies. 
It ,vas they and not the Dissenters that ,vere the prÏ1ne movers of 
strife and dissension. Ho\v are peace and union to be obtained, he 
asks. lIe ,vill show people first how peace and union cannot be 
o btaincù. 
" First, SacheverelPs Bloody Flag of Defiance is not the way to Peace and Union. 
The slwrtcst way to destro'l is not tile slwrtest way to unite. PerFecution, Laws to 
Com;'cl, Rcstrain or force the Conscience of one another, is not the 'lay to this 
Union, which her Majesty has 80 earne
tly recommended. 
"Secondly, to repeal or contract the late Actof Toleration is not the way for this 
80 much wiöhed-for happiness; to have laws revived that should set one party at 
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pLUndering, excommunicating and unchurching another, that f;bould renew the 
oppressions and deva5tations of late reiglls, tbis win not by any means contribute 
to this Peace, which all good men de:-:ire. 
"New Association:; and prop05als to divest men of their freehold right for differ- 
encef: in opinion, nnd take m\ ay the 1'i ç ht of Dissenters voting in elections of Mem- 
vel'S'; this L.;; not the way to Peace ana e nion. 
U Railing pamphlets, butIooning our bretbren as a party to be suppressed, and 
dres:;:.inO'them up in the Bear's skill fur all the dogs ill the street to bait th
m, iM 
not tbe \vay to Peace and Union. 
" Rmlin cT f:ermons, exciting peop1e to hatred and (,olltcmpt of their brethren, be- 
cause they
 differ in opinion
, is not the way to Peace and Cnion. 
U SbuttinO' nIl people out of employment and the servÍ<;e uf their Prince and 
Country, unless they can comply wIth indiffercnt ceremonie:::; of religion, is far from 
the way to Peace and Union. ' 
"Reproaching the Succession f:ettled by Parliament, and reviving' the abdicated 
title of the late King James, and hid 8uppo
ed family, cannot tend to tlÜs Peacealld 
'G nion. 
"Laws against Occ'1sional Conformity, and compelling pepple who bea! offices to 
a tota1 conformity, and yet force them to tnke and serve 111 those publIc employ, 
ments, cannot contribute to this Peace and Cmon.
' 


In this passage Defoe seen1R to allY' hhnself Inore closely ,-vith hi
 
Dissenting brethren than he had done before. I t 'vas difficult for 
hinl, ,,-ith his published vie,vs on the objectionableness of occasional 
confonuity, and the propriety of Dissenters leaving the Inagistracy in 
the hands of the Church, to nlaintain his ne'v position ,vithout incur- 
ring the charge of inconsistency. The charge ,vas freely n1ade, and his 
own ,vritings ,vere coJlpcted as a testiulony against hhn, but he uu.'t 
the charg-e holdly. rrhe Dissenters ought not to practise occasional 
confornlity, but if they could reconcile it ,vith their consciencp, they 
ought not to receive telnporal punishulcnt for practising it. The Dis- 
senters ought to withdraw froln the Inagistracy, but it ,yas persecu- 
tion to exclude theIne In tract after tract of bril1iant and trenchanlJ 
argun1ent, he upheld tht:'se vie,vs, ,vith his usual courage attacking 
1110st fiercely those antagonists ,vho ,vent 1l10st nearly on the lines of 
his o,vn previous ,vritings. Ignoring ,vhat he had said before, he 
no\v proved clearly that the Occasional ConforIuity Bill ,vas a breach 
of the Act of Toleration. There "pas little difference bet,veen his own 
Shurtest 1ray '0 Peace and Unioa and Sir IIu1l1phrey l\Iack,vor\h'
 
PC(lce at IIo?ne, but he assailed the latter pamphlet yigorously, and 
sho,ved that it had been the practice in aU countries fOf Dissenters 
frOIll the established religion to have a share in the business Qf the 
State. At the saIne time he never departed so far frOln the "l1lOÙ- 
erate" point of vie,v, as to in
ist that Dbsf'ntefs ought to be adn1Ït"ed 
to a sharð in the business of the State Let the IIigh-Church Ininis- 
tel'S be dismissed, and 1l10Ùerate Inen slunmoned to the Queen's coun- 
cils, and the Dissenters ,vould haye evpry reason to be content. Tlwy 
,vould acquiesce \vith pleasure in a Ininistry and magistracy of Lo,v- 
Churchmen. 
Defoe's assaults upon the High-Church Tories "\vere neither inter- 
dicted nor resented by the GOyern1l1ent, though he lay in prison at 
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their nu
rcy. Throughout the "Tinter of 1703-4 the extrenle 111enlbers 
of the 
Iinistry, though they had still a nUljority in the lfouse of 
Commons, fpIt the Queen's coldness increase. Their fornler high 
place in her regard and their continued hold upon Parlianlent telnpted 
t.hem to aSSlune airs of independence ,yhich gave d{'e
er offence 
than her unruffled courtesy led either them or their rivals to sus- 
pect. At last the crisis c
nne. The Earl of Kottinghalll took tlH
 rash 
step of threatening to resign unless the 'Yhig Dukes of SOlnerset and 
Devonshi re "'ere disn1Ïssed frolll the Cabal(.>t. To his surprise and 
chagrin. his resignation ,"as accepted (170..J.), and t\VO lllore of his 
party ,vere disn1Ïssed frolll office at the sallle tinle. 
rrhe successor of 
ottinghanl ,vas l{obert IIarley, aft
r,vards creat- 
ed Earl o{ Oxford and 
lorthner. He gave evidence late in life of his 
love for literature by fornÜng the collection of luanuscripts kno\vn as 
the Harleian, and, e kno,v froln Swift that he ,"as dpeply inlpressed 
,vith the inl portance of having allies in the Press. lIe entered upon 
office in 1\13Y, 1704, and one of his first acts ,va5 to convey to Defoe 
the message, "Pray, ask that gentlenlan 'what I can do for him." 
Defoe replied by likening hiInself to the blind Iuan in the parable, and 
paraphrasing his prayer, (, Lord, that I lllay receive nlY sight! " He 
'would not seen1 to have obtained his JiLerty imlnediate]y, but, through 
Harley's influence, he '\-vas set free to,vards the 
nd of July or the 
Leginning of August. The Queen also, he afterwarùs said, (, ,vas 
plt-'ased particularly to inquire into his cirCUlllstallces and fanÚly, and 
by Lord Treasurer Godolphin to send a con8iderable supply to his 
wife and family, and to send hin1 to the prison money to pay his fine 
and the expenses of his discharge." 
On ,vhat condition '\-vas Defoe released? On condition, accOTding to 
the Elfgy on tlte Author of tlte T1"ue-Born En[JlÙdnnan, \vhich he 
published iUllnediately after his discharge, that he should keep 
silence for seven years, or at least (( not write ,vhat SOIue people might 
not like." To the public he represented hinlself as a n1art)''T grudg- 
ingly released by the Governlnent, and restrained from attacking 
them only by his own bond and the fear of legal penalties. 
H Memento Mori here I stand, 
With silent lips but speaking hand, 
A walking shadow of a Poet, 
But bound to hold my tongue and never show it. 
A nlOnumcnt of injury, 
A sacrifice to legal t(yrann)y." 
(( For shame, gentleIncn," he humorously cries to his enemies, "do 
not strike a dead man; beware, scribblers, of fathering your pasquin- 
ades against authority upon Ine; for spvcn years the True-Born En- 
glishman is tied under sureties and penalties not to write. 
"To seven long years of silence J betake, 
Perhapb by then I may forget to speak; " 
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'fllis elegy he has been permitted to puùlish as his last speech and 
dying confession- 


" "Îlen malefactors come to die, 
They claim uncommon liberty : 
Freedom of Epeech gives no distaste, 
They let them talk at large, because they talk their last." 


The public could hardly have supposed from this 'what Defoe after# 
,vards admittpd to have been the true state of the case, nalnely, that 
on leaving prison he ,vas taken into the service of the Governnlent. 
He obtained an appointment, that is to say a pension, fronl the Queen, 
and ,vas employed on secret services. 'Yhen charged after,vards 
".ith having ,vritten by Harley's instructions, he denied this, but ad- 
lllittPd the existence of certain" capitulations," in ,vhich he stipulated 
for liberty to \\Tite according to his o,,-n judgulent, guided only by a 
sense of 
ratitude to his benefactor. Theff:\ is reason to believe that 
even this'-is not the ,,
hole truth. DoculnenTs ,vhich )11'. Lee recentlv 
brought to Jight lllake one suspect that Defoe "
as all the time in pri- 
yate relations ,vith the leaders of the 'Yhig party. Of this lllore falls 
to be said in another place. The True-Born Englishman 'was, indeed, 
dead. Defoe w'as no longer the straightforw"ard advocate of King 
William's policy. He 'was engaged henceforw'ard in serving two mas- 
ters, persuading each that he served him alone, and persuading the 
public, in spite of nlunberless insinuations, that he served nobody 
but them and hiulself, and 'wrote sin1ply as a free lance under the 
jealous sufferance of the Governnlent of the day. 
I UlUSt reserye for a separate chapter SOlne account of Defoe's 
greatest political ,,"ork, ,,-hich he began ,,,hile he still lay in X ewgate, 
the RerielD. Another \vork ,vhich he ".rot3 and published at the 
san1e period deseryes attention on different grounds. His history of 
the great storm of X oyeulber, 1.0;3, ....1 Collection oftlw 'lno
t 1'emal'ka- 
ble Casuflltifl5 and Discfsters u:ldcllllappened in tile late DreadJ
lll Tl11t- 
l)c.'it, b th by Stft alld Lalld, may be set d(nvn as the first of his ,vor1\:s 
of invention. It is a n10st minute and circumstantial record, contain- 
ing many letters from eye-,,
itnesses of ,,
hat happened in their iuune- 
diate neighbourhood. Defoe could haye seen little of the storm him- 
self from the interior of Xewgate, but it is pm.::sihle that the letters 
are genuine, and that he compiled other detai1s frOIU published ac- 
counts. Still, ".e are justified in suspecting that his annals of the 
stOl'Pl are no nlore authentic history than his Journal of tlte Plague, 
or his Jlnnoirs of a Cn raUer, and that for many of the incitlents be is 
equally .i1u.iP..b.tcd to his imagination. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE REVIE'V OF TIlE AFFAIRS OF FRANCE. 


I T was a bold undertaking for a prisoner in N e,vgate to engage to fn r- 
nish a npw::;paper ,vrittell ,vhoHy by hinlself, "pnrgt>ù fronl dw 
errors and partiality of lle\VS- ,vriters and petty statesluen of all sides. ,. 
It ,vould, of course, have been an Ï1npossihle unùertaking if the lle- 
view had been, eitlH'r in size or in contents, like a ne\vspaper of the 
present thue. The Reciew ,vas, in its first stage, a sheet of eight 
sillall quarto pages. After the first t,vo nUJnbers, it ,vas reùuced ill 
size to four pages, but a sJllaller type ,vas used, so that the aUlount 
of 11latter relllained nearly the sanle-about equal in bulk to t\\'o 
11lodern leading articles. At first the issue was weekly; after four 
l1U111bers, it becalllð bi-,veekly, and so reJl1aineù for a year. 
For the character of the Ill'vÙ!1J) it is difficult to find a parallel. 
There ,vas nothing like it at the tilne, and nothing exactly like it has 
been atteInpted since. '-rhe nearest approach to it al110ng its prede- 
cessors was the ObSC1
vrttol', a slnall ,"veeldy journal written by the 
erratic John Tutchin, in \vhich passing topics, political and social, 
,vere discusseù in dialogues. Personal scandals 'vere a prolnint'llt 
feature in the Ob8eroatoJ'. Defoe was not insensible to the value of 
this eleillellt to a popular journal. lIe kne\v, he said, that }>t-'ople 
liked to be alnused : and he supplied this ,vant ill a section of his 
paper entitled" 1tlercure Scandale ; or, Aùvice fronl the Scandalous 
(jlnb, being a ,"veekly history of Nonsense, Inlpertinence, Vice, and 
Debauchery. " Under this attractive heading, Defoe noticed current 
scandals, his club being represented as a tribunal before which offelld- 
PI'S were brought, their cases hetu:d, and sentence passed upon t11PIU. 
Slanderers of the True-Born Englislnnan frequently figure in its pro- 
ceeùings. It ,vas in this section also that Defoe exposed the errors 
of contemporary ne\vs- writers, the Pustn
an, the Post-Boy, the Lon- 
don Pm;t, the FlyiJ'g Po.';t, and the Dltily OOU1
ant. He could not in his 
prison pretf'uù to superior inforn1ation regarding the events of the 
day; the errors which he exposed 'were chietly blunders in geograpl}y 
and history. The 
Iercu rc Scandale 'vas av<)\vpdly intendpù to anlllse 
the fl'i volous. The lapse of thue has luade its al tificial sprightliIH'8
 
dreary. It ,vas in the serious portion of the Ilel'ÙJw, the Revie\v pro- 
per, that Defoe showed nlost of his genius. rl'lw design of this was 
nothing It>ss than to give a true picture, drawn \vith "an Ílllpartial 
anù exact historica] pen," of the dOlllestic and forpign affairs of an the 
States of Europe. It ,vas essential, he thought, that at such a tÌlnc 
of comnlotion Ellglisllll1cn should be thoroughly infonned of the 
strength and the political interpsts and proclivities of the various 
European Po\vers. He could not undertake to tell his readers what 
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was passing from day to day, but he could explain to theln the policy 
of the Continental Courts; he could sho\v ho\v that policy ,vas affect- 
ed by their past history and present interests; he could calculate the 
forces at their di
posal, set forth the grounds of their alliances, anù 
g"p.llerally put people in a position to follow the great gaule that \vas 
hping played on the European chess-Loard. In the Rerielf, in fact, as 
he hÎIllsE'lf df'scrihed his task, he \vas writing a history sheet by sheet, 
and letting the \vorlù see it as it ,vent on. 
This excellent plan of instruction '''as carried out with inconlpara- 
ble brilliancy of luethod and vivacity of style. Dpfoe ,vas thoroughly 
nlastf'r of his subject; he had read every history that he could lay 
his hands on, and his connection \"it h J\:.illg ,\? illialn had guided hiIn 
to the Inaillsprings of political acLon, anù fixed in his 1l1ind clear 
prineiph
s for England's foreign policy. 
uch a Inass of facts and 
such a Iuaze of interests \vould have enculuLered and pf'rplexed a 
lnore cOl1nllonplace intellf'ct. but Dpfop hand1eù thelll ,vith ex}>prienced 
and Luoyant ease. lIe had IlUlllY arts 1')1' exciting attention. His 
cOllfine1uent in 
e,vgatp, froln ,vhich t1H
 first nUlllùpr of the Revielo 
\vas i
sued on the 10th Fehruary, 1704, had in no ,yay iillpairt
d his 
clf'ar-sighted daring anù splf-conficlent skill. There ,vas a sparJde of 
paraùox and a significant lesson in the very title of his journal-A 
Rtview of the A:ffril-1's oJ' p-"'rllnce. \"hen, by and by, he digre
sed to 
the affairs of S,veden and P(\land, and filled nUIllber after nUlnber 
\vith the history of Hungary, people kept asking, "\Vhat has this to 
do \vith France?" "Ho\v little you understand IllY design," ,vas 
Defoe's retort. " Patience, till IllY ,york is COIn pleted, and then :you 
\vill see that, ho\vever llluch I luay seenl to have been digressing, I 
have ahvays 1\:f'pt strictly t.o the point. Do not judge nle as you 
judged St. Paul's before the roof ,vas put on. It is not affairs in 
France that I have undertaken to explain, but the affairs oj' France; 
and the affairs of France are the affairs of Europe. So great is the 
po,ver of the French 1110ney, the artifice of their conduct, the terror 
of their arn18, that they can bring the greatest kings in Europe to 
proluote their interest and grandeur at the expense of their o,vn." 
Defoe delighted to brave eonlnlon prejudice by thro,ving full in its 
face paradoxe:-3 expressed in the 1110St unqualified language. \Yhile 
we ,vere at \var \vith France, and cOlll1uonplace hunters after pop- 
ularity ,vere doing their utInost to flatter the national vanity, Defot-' 
boldl
 announced his intention of setting forth the ,yonderful great- 
ne
s of the French nation, the enormous nUlllbers of their arn1Ïes, 
the Ï1nnlense \vealth of. their Treasury, the InarvlJllous vigour of their 
adlninistration. lIe ridiculed loudly those writers \vho pretended 
that \ve should have no difficulty in beating thenl, and filled their 
papers with dislnal stories about the poverty and depopulation of the 
country. "Consider the arn1Ïes that the French Ii:ing has raispd," 
cried Defoe, "and the reinforcE'nlents and subsidies he has sent to the 
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}(ing of Spain; does that look like a depopulated country and an im- 
poverished exchequer?" It Nas perhaps a luelallcholy fact, but what 
need to apologise for telling the truth 'l At once, of course, a shout 
'vas raised against hilll for want of patriotislu; he ,vas a French 
pensioner, a Jacobite, a hireling of the Peace-party. This was the 
opportunity on w"hich the chuckling paradox-monger had counted. Hp 
protested that he was not dra\ving a map of the French po\ver to 
terrify the English. But, he said, "there are t\VO cheats equally 
hurtful to us; the first to terrify us, the last to make us too easy and 
consequently too secure; 'tis equany dangerous for us to be terrified 
into despair and bullied into nlore terror of our enenlies than we 
need, or to be so exalted in conceit of our o\vn force as to undervalue 
and contenln the po\ver which \ve cannot reduce." To blame him for 
Juaking clear the gr
atness of the French po\ver, \vas to act as if the 
ROlnans had killed the geese in the Capitol for frightening thelllout 
of their sleep. " If I, like an honest Protestant goose, have gaggled 
too loud of the French power, and raised the country, the French 
indeed lllay }lave reason to cut my throat if they could; but 'tis hard 
IllY o\vn countrymen, to \VhOnl I have sho,vn their danger, and WhOlll 
] have endeayoured to \vake out of their sleep, should take offence at 
the tÍ111ely discovery." 
If \ve open the first volume, or indeed any volume of the Review, at 
JandOnl, \ve are ahnost certain to nleet w"ith SOllle electric shock of 
})aradox designed to arouse the attention of the torpid. In one nU111- 
ber \ve find the writ.er, ever daring and alert, setting out ,vith an 
pulogiulll on "the "\Vonderful benefit of arbitrary po\ver" in France. 
lIe runs on in this vein for SOlne thne, accullnllating exall1ples of the 
wonderful benefit, till the patience of his liberty-loving readers is 
. sufficiently exasperated, and then he turns round ,vith a grin of 
Inockery and explains that he Ineans benefit to the nlonarch, not to 
the subject. " If any lIlHn ask llle \vhat are the benefits of arbitrary 
l)o,ver to the subject, I answer these two, poverty and subjection." 
But to an aIubltious Juonarch unlilllitcd po\ver is a necessity; unless 
he can count upon instant obedience to his win, he only courts defeat 
if. he elllbarks in schenles of aggression and couquest. 


"When a Prince must.court his subjects to give him leave to raise an army, and 
l\lhen that's done, tell hIm when he must dIsband them; that if he wants money, 
he mnst a
semble the Stat{'s of his country, and not only give t.h<>m t:{ood words to 
get It, and tell them wbat 'tIs for, but give them an account bow it is expended 
before he a
ks for more. The subjects in such a government are certainly happy in 
havin rr their property and privileges secured. but if I were of his Privy Council, I 
wouÚf advi8e such a Prince to content himself within the compass of his own Gov- 
ernment. and Bever think of invading bis neighbours or increasing bis dominions, 
for subjects who stipulate with their Princes, and make conditions of government, 
who claim to be governed by laws and make those laws themselves, who need not 
pay their money but when they see cause, and may refuse to pay it when demanded 
without their consent; such subjects will never empty their purses upon foreign 
wars for enlarging the glory of their sovereIgn." 
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This glory he describes as "the leaf-gold ",vhich t1H
 devU has laid 
over the backside of alubition, to Iuake it glitter to the \vorld." 
Defoe's knowledge of the irritation cau
ed alllong the Dissenters 
l)y his Sltort('
t n'á
lJ. did not prevent hÍ1n front 
hocking thelll and 
annoying the high Tories by sÍlnilar jell:c d' esprit. He had no ten- 
del'ne
s for the feeling.'S of such of his brethren as had not his own 
l'obust sense of hUluour and boyish glee in the free handling of 
dangerous \veapons. Thus \ve find hÍ1n, alllong' his eulogies of the 
Grand )Ional'que, particularly extolling hÍ1ll for the revocation of the 
Edict of Xåntes. By the expulsion of the Protestants, Louis Ï1n- 
po\perished and un peopled part of his country, but it \yas .. the Inost 
politic action the French J\.ing ever did." .. I don't think fit to engage 
here in a dispute about the honesty of it," says Defoe; ., but till he 
had first cleared the country of that nUlllerous injured people, he 
could never have ventured to carry an offensive ""par into all the 
borelers of Europe." And Defoe \vås not content \vith shocking the 
feelings of his nonlinal co-religionists by a light treatlnent of luatters 
in "rhich he agreed \yith thenl. lIe upheld \;"ith all his lllight the 
vpposite vie\y fronl theirs on t\VO Íluportant questions of foreign 
policy. 'Vhile the Confederates \vere doing battle on all sides 
against France, the I\.ing of S"reden ,vas luaking ,yar on his o"rn 
account against Poland for the avo\ved purpose of placing a Protest- 
ant prince on the throne. Extreme Prote:-:;tants in England 'vere 
disposed to think that Charles XII. ,vas fighting the Lord's battle in 
Poland. But Defoe "pas btrongly of opinion that the "
ork in ,vhich 
all Protestants ought at that Inonlent to be engaged ,vas breaking 
do\vn the power of France, and as Charles refused to join the Con- 
federacy, and the Catholic prince against ,vhom he ,vas fighting 'vas 
a possible adherent, the ardent preacher of union anlong the Protest- 
ant po\vers insisted upon regarding hiIn as a practical ally of France, 
and urged that the English fleet should be sent into the Baltic to 
interrupt his COlllluunications. Disunion alllong Protestants, argued 
Defoe, ,vas the 11lain cause of French greatness; if the S\vedish Iiing 
'would not join the Confederacy of his o'vn free will, he should be 
cOlnpelled to join it, or at least to l'pfrain frolll ,veakening it. 
Defoe treated the revolt of the Hungarians against the EDlperor 
,vith the saIne regard to the interests of the Protestant cause. HODle 
uneasiness was felt in England at co-operating ,vith an ally ,vho so 
cruelly oppressed his Protestant subjects, and some scruple of con- 
science at seelning to countenance the oppression. Defoe fully ad- 
lllitted the "prongs of the Hungarians, but argued that this ,vas not 
the time for thenl to press their claims for redress. He ,vould not 
allo\v that they ,vere justified at such a mOlllent in calling in the aid 
of the Turks again:st the Elllperor. " It is not enough that a nation 
be Protestant and the peoph
 our friends; if they will join ,vith our 
enemies, they are Papists, Turks, and Heathens to us." "If the 
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Protestants in Hungary 'v ill Illake the Protestant religion in IIungary 
clash ,vith the Protestant religion in all the rest of Europe, we lllust 
prefer the lllajor interest to the Ininor." Defoe treats every foreign 
qlle
tion from the cool high- po1itical point of vie,v, gt'nerally taking 
up a position froln ,vhich he can expose the unreasonableness of both 
sides. In the case of the Ce\?ennois insurgents, one party had used 
the argu1uent that it \vas unlawful to encourage rebellion even alllong 
the subjects of a prince \vith \VhOlll ,ve ,vere at ,var. \Vith this Defoe 
dealt in one article, proving ,,,ith quite a superfluity of illustration 
that ,ve "'ere justified by all the prccedt'nts of recent history in send- 
ing support to the rebellious subjects of Louis XIV. It \vas the gen- 
eral custonl of Europe to " assist the lllalcoutents of our neighbours." 
Then in another article he considered \vhether, being la\vful, it ,vas 
also expedient, and he ans\vered this in the negative, treating with 
scorn a passionate appeal for the Cevennois entitled" Europe enslaved 
if the C
tlnisars are not relieved." "'Vhat nonsense is this," he cried, 
" about a poor despicable handful of lllen \vho have only Illade a lit- 
tle diversion in the great \var !" "The haste these Illen are in to have 
that done \vhich they cannot sho\v us the ,yay to do!" he cried; and 
proceeded to prove in a lllÍnute discussion of conceivable strategic 
n10velllents that it ,vas imposHible for us in the circumstances to send 
the CanlÍsards the least relief. 
There is no reference in the ReL'iew to Defoe's release frolll prison. 
T\vo llunlbprs a ,veek \vpre issued ,vith the saille punctuality before 
and after, and there is no percpptible diffprence either in tone or in 
plan. Before he left prison, and before the fall of the high Tory 
Ministers, he had thro\vn in his lot boldly ,,,ith the luoderate Inen, and 
he did not identify hinlself more closely ,vith any political section 
after I-Iarley anà Godolphin recognised the value of his support and 
gave him liberty and pecuniary help. In the first nUlllber of the 
Re1:ic'LO he had declared his freedonl frolll party ties, and hig unre- 
sprved adherence to truth and the public interest, and he Inade fre- 
quent protestations of this independencp. "I anl not a party nlan," 
he kept saying; , at least, I resolve this shall not be a party paper." 
In discussing the aff'Ürs of France, he took 1110re than one side-glance 
hOllle,vards, but always \vith the protest that he had no interest to 
sprve b11t that of his country. rrhe absolute po,ver of Louis, for 
example, furnishpd him with an occasion for lalnenting the disunited 
counsels of Her Majesty's Cabinet. \Vithout in1Ïtating the despotic 
fonn of the French GoverIunent, he said, there are ways by which ,ve 
Inight secure under our o\vn fornls greater decision and prolnptitudp 
on the part of the Executive. 'Vhen Xottingham was diInissed, he 
rejoiced openly. not because the ex-Secretary had been his prosecutor, 
but because at last there ,vas unity of vie,vs alnong the Queen's l\Iin- 
isters. He joined naturally in the pxultation over l\Iarlborough's suc- 
cesses, but in the Revie'lo, and in his IIY'll
n to Victory, separately pub- 
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lished, he courteously diverted some part of the credit to the new 

linistry. "lIeI' )lajesty's nleasures, moved by new' and polished 
councils, have been pointed nlore directly at the root of the French 
po,ver than ever ,ve have seen before. I hope no nlan ".ill suppose I 
rl'ftect on the nlemory of King 'Yillialll; I kno,v 'tis ilnpossible the 
Quepn should more sincert: ly ,vish the reduction of France than his 
late 
lajesty; but if it is expected I should say he ,vas not ,vorse served, 
oftener betrayed, and consequently hurried into lllore n1istakes and 
disasters, than her 
lajesty no'v is, this must be by sOlnehody "\vho 
believes I kno,v nluch less of the public lllatters of those days than I 
had the honor to be inforIl1ed of." But this praise, he rppresented, 
,vas not the praise of a partisan; it ,vas an honest COlllplhnent ,,'rung 
frolll a man whose only connexion ,vith the Government ,vas a bond 
for his good behaviour, an undertaking (( not to w-rite ,vhat some 
people ll1Ïght not like." 
Defoe's hand being against every member of the writing brother- 
hood, it ,vas natural that his revie,vs should not pass '\vithout severe 
criticisms. He often cOIIlplained of the insults, ribaldry, Billingsgate, 
and Bear-garden language to ,vhich he ,vas exposed; and SOUle of his 
biographers haye taken these lanlentations seriously, and expressed 
their regret that so good a nlan should have been so liluch persecuted. 
But as he deliberately provoked these assaults, and never Illissed a 
chance of effective retort, it is difficult to syulpathise ,vith hhn on any 
ground but his nlanifest delight in the strife of tongues. Infinitely 
the superior of his an tagon ists in po,ver, he could affect to treat thcln 
,vith good humour, but this good humour ,vas not easy to reciproc:Üe 
'\vhen cOlllbined ,vith an inIperturbable assumption that they ,,-ere all 
fools or knaves. 'Yhen ,ye find hilll, after hUlubly asking pardon for 
all his errors of the press, errors of the pen, or errors of opinion, ex- 
pressing a ,yish that" all gentlelllen on the other side ,,"ould givt' hiIll 
{'qual occasion to hon<:>ur tbem for their charity, telnper, and gentlè- 
nlan1ike dealing, ag for their learning and virtue," and offering to 
" capitulate ,vith them, and enter in to a treaty or cartel for exchange 
of good language," ,ve llla)", if ,ve like, adn1Íre his superior mastery of 
the ,veapons of irritation, but pit}'" is out of place. 
The nunlber of Februar:r li, 1705, ,vas announced by Defoe as being 
" the ]ast Review' of this volunle, and de
igned to be so of this ,,-ork." 
But on the follo,ving Tuesday, the regular day for the appearance of 
the Rel'ielc, he issued another nUI1Iber, declaring that he could not 
quit the volume ,vithout some renlarks on "charity and poverty." 
On Saturday :yet another last nunIber appeared, dealing ,vith SOllle 
social subjects ,vbich he had been urged by correspondents to discuss. 
Then on Tuesday, February 27, apologísing for the frequent turning 
of his design, he issued a Preface to a ne'," volunle of the Re'C'icw, 
yith 
a slight change of title. He ,,"'ould overtake sooner or later all the 
particulars of French greatness 'which he had promised to survey, but 
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fiS tIle course of 11is narrative 11ad brought hiin to Englanò, and he 
might stay tllere some time, it was as well that this should be indi- 
cated in the title, 'which ,vas henceforth to be A Review of the Affairs 
of France, with Observations on Affairs at Home. He had intended, 
he said, to abandon the work altogether, but some gentlemen had 
prevailed with him to go on, and had promised that he should not be 
at a loss by it. It was now to be issued three times a week. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND UNION. 


IN putting forth the prospectus of the second volullle of his Revie'l(), 
Defoe intimated that its prevailing topic ,vould be the Trade of Eng- 
land-a vast subject, ,,'ith many branches, aU closely interwoven 
with one another and with the general well-being of the kingdom. 
It grieved hilll, he said, to see the nation involved in such evils 'whilo 
remedies lay at hand which blind guides could not, and \vicked guides 
would not, see-trade decaying, yet within reach of the greatest 
improvements; the navy flourishing, yet fearfully mismanaged; rival 
factions brawling and fighting when they 'Ought to combine for the 
common good. "Kothing could have induced hinl to undertake the 
ungrateful office of exposing tbese things, but the full persuasion 
that he ,vas capable of convincing anything of an Englisll1nan that 
had the least angle of his soul untainted with partiality, and that 
had the least concern left for the good of his country, that even the 
worst of these evils were easy to be cured ; that if ever this nation 
were ship\vrecked and undone, it must be at the very entrance of her 
port of deliverance, in the sight of her safety that Providence held 
out to her, in the sight of her safe establishnlent, a prosperous trade, 
a regular, easily-su;pp1ied nayy, and a general refor1l13tion both in 
manners and methods in Church and State." 
Defoe began as usual by laying do\\'n various clear heads, under 
which he prolnised to deal 'with the 'whole field of trade. But as 
usual he did not adhere to this systematic plan. He discussed some 
topics of the day \vith brilliant force, and then he suddenly digressed 
to a subject only collaterally connected with trade. The Queen, in 
opf-'ning the session of 1704-5, had exhorted her Parlianlent to p
ace 
and 11uion ; but the High-Churchmen '"Vf're too hot to listen to advice 
even frolll her. The Occasional Conforn1Ïty Bill was again intro- 
duced and carried in the COlllnlons. The Lords rejf'cted it. The 
Commons persisted, and, to secure the passing of the measure. tacl{ed 
it to a Bin of Supply. The Lords refused to pass the J\Ioney Bill till 
the tack was withdrawn. Soon after\vards the Parliament-Parlia- 
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ments were tIlen triennial-was dissolved, and the canvass for a gen- 

rRl eleCtÍ<Jll set in amidst unusual excitement. Defoe aùandoned the 
quiet tupic of trade, and devoted the Review to electioneering articles. 
But he did not take a side, at least not a party side. He took the 
sid.e of peace and his country. "I sa,v ,,,ith concern," he said, in 
after\vards explaining his position, "the \veighty juncture of a ne,v 
election ior members approBch, the variety of ,,-beels and engines set 
to work in the nation, and the furious methods to form interests on 
either hand and put the tempers of men on all sides into an unusual 
motion; and things seemed acted with so much animosity and party 
fury that I confess it gave DIe terrible apprehensions of tno conse- 
quences." On both sides "the methods seemed to him yery scandal- 
ous. " ., In many places most horrid and villanous practices "-ere 
set on faot to supplant one another. The parties stooped to vile and 
unbecon1ing llleannesses; infinite briberies, forgeries, perjuries, and 
all manners of debauchings of the principles and manners of the 
electors ""ere attempted. All sorts of violences, tumults, riots, 
breaches of the peace, neighbourhood, and good manners were made 
use of to support interests and carry elections." In short, Defoe 
sa \v the nation " running directly on the steep precipice of confusion." 
In these circumstances, he seriously reflected 'v hat he should do. 
Re came to the conclusion that he must "imnlediately set himself in 
the Rctiew to exhort, persuade, entreat, and in the most moving 
terms he ,vas capable of, prevail on all peop
e in general to STUDY 
PEACE. " 
'lTnder cover of this profpssion of impartiality, Defoe issued most 
effective attacks upon the High-Church party. In order to promote 
peace, he said, it 'was necessary to ascertain first of all vrho were the 
enemies of peace. On the surface, the questions at stake in the 
elections 'were the privileges of the Dissenters and the respective 
. rights of the Lords and the Co
nmons in the matter of )foney Bills. 
But people must ]ook beneath the surface. C eKing James, French 
po\ver, and a general turn of affairs ,vas at the bottoln, and the 
quarrels bet,veen Cburch and Dissenters only a politic noose they had 
hooked the parties on both sides into." Defoe lashed the Tackers 
into fury by his exhortations to the stud
. of peace. He professed 
the utmost good- ,,,ill to then1 personally, though he had not 'words 
strong enough to condelnn their conduct in tacking the Occasional 
BiB to a r.loney Bill ,,,hen they kne,,, that the Lords ,yould reject it, 
and so in a moment of gra'\-e national periJ leave the army ,vithout 
supplies. The Queen, in dissolving Parlianlent, had described this 
tacking as a dangerous experiment, and Defoe explained the experi- 
tIlent as being "whether losing the )Ioney Bill, breaking up the 
Houses, disbanding the Confederacy, and opening the door to the 
French might not have been for the interest of the High Church. " 
Far be it from him to use Billingsgate language to the Tackers, but 
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U the effect of thcir action, ,vhich, and not their motive, he had to 
consider, would undoubtedly be to let in the French, depose the 
Queen, bring in the Prince of "
ales, abdicate the Protestant religion, 
restore Popery, repeal the Toleration, and persecute the Dissenters." 
Still it "'as probable that the Tackers meant no harnl. IIU'manurrt 
est er1'a1'e. He ,vas certain that if he sho,ved them their error, they 
would repent and be converted. All the sanle, he could not reCOll1- 
mpnd them to the electors. (( A Tacker is a. luan of passion, a Jnan 
ùi heat, a luan that is for ruining the nation upon any hazards to 
obtain his ends. Gentlenlen freeholders, you nlust not chooHe a. 
'facker, unless you ,viII destroy our l)eace, divide our strength, pull 
ùo,vn the Church, let in the French, and depose the Queen." 
Fronl the dis;:;olution of Parliament in April till the end of the year 
Defoe preached from this text with infinite variety and vigour. It is 
the chief subject of the second volulue of t.he Rcciew. The elt'ctiollS, 
po\verfully influenced by l\larlborough's succes
es as ,veIl as by the elo- 
quent chaJnpionship of Defoe, resulted in the entire defeat of the 
High Tories, aud a further ,veeding of theln out of high places in the 
Adnlinistration. Defoe ""as able to close this volume of the IlcI'iew 
,vith expressions of delight at the attainment of the peace for 'v hich 
lle had laboured, and, the victory being gained and the battle over, to 
promise a return to the intern1itteà subject of Trade. lIe returned to 
this subject in the beginning of his third volume. But he had not 
pursued it long ""hen he ,vas again called a,vay. The second diversion, 
as he pointed out, ,vas strictly analogous to the first. It ,vas a SUffi- 
nlons to him to do his utnlost to pronlote the union of the t,\'O kingdoIlls 
of England and Scotland. H Froln the sallle zeal," Defoe said, "with 
,vhich I first pursued this blessed suhject of peace, I found lllyself 
pmbarked in the future extent of it, I Inean the r' nion. If I thought 
nlyself obliged in duty to the public interest to use IllY utnlost en- 
dea.vour to quiet the minds of enraged part.ies, I found Inyself unGC'r 
a stronger necessity to elnùark in the same design bet,,'een t\'"O nlost 
enraged nations." 
The union of the t,vo kingdoms had become an object of pressing and 
paramount importance towards the close of 'YilIialn's reign. lIe })ad 
found little difficulty in getting the English ParJiaJuent to agree to 
settle the succession of the HousC' of ITanover, but the proposal tbat 
the succession to the throne of Scotland should be settled on the salllO 
head ,,'as coldly receiyed bv the Scottish Parliament. It "'as not so 
much that thè politicians 01 of Edinùurgh "'ere averse to a conlnlOll 
settlement, or positively eager for a I{ing and Court of their own, but 
they ,vere resolved to hold back till they ,vere assured of cOlnmercial 
privileges ,vhich ,vould go to cOlllpensate them for the drain of wealth 
that was supposed to have followed the Iring south \vards. This was 
the policy of the wiser heads, not to accept the Union ,vithout as ad- 
vantageous terms as they could secure. They had 103t an opportunity 
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at the Revolution, and ,,-ere dptermined not to Io
e another. But 
among tIlt> nla

 of thp population the feeling was all in favour of a 
separate kingdom. X ational aniInosity had be<:>n infhulled to a pas- 

ionate pitch by the Darien rlba:-;ter 
u>d the l\Ia
sacre of (J lencoe. 
'rhe people 1istened reaùily to the insinuations of hot-headed lnen that 
the English wishpd to ha \Ye everything their U\V11 way. The counter- 
chargE' ahout the Scotch found equally willing hearers anlong the Inass 
in England. Never had cool headed statesmen a harder ta
k in pre- 
venting t,,"o nations frolll cOIning to blows. All the tiIne that the 
'freaty of ITnion ".3S bf'ing negotiated ,vhich King 'YilIialll had 
earnestly urgf->d fronl hi
 deathbed, throughout the fir
t half of Queen 
Anne's reign, they ,,"orked '.1nder a continual apprehension lest tho 
negotiations should end in a violent and irreconcilable rupture. 
Defoe nlight ,veìl say that he ,vas pursuing the same blessed sub- 
ject of Peace in trying to reconcile these t,,"o nlost enraged nations, 
and ,vriting ,vith all his nlight for the U llion. An ..A,ct enabling the 
Queen to appoint COllllllissioners on the English side to arrange the 
terulS of the Treaty had been passed in the first year of her reign, but 
diffi('ultie
 had arisen about the appoint111ent of the Scottish COlunlis- 
sioners, and it ,vas llot till the spring of 170ß that the t,\,O COllllllÌs- 
sions callle together. \Yhen they did at last Dleet, they found each 
other nluch Illore reasonable and prac
ical ill spirit than had appeared 
pOf'sible during the battle over the }>relinÚnaries. Eut while the 
statpslllcn sat concocting the tenllS of the Treaty ahnost aluicaLly, 
frolll April to July, the excitelnent raged fiercely out of doors. All1Ï(bt 
the blaze of recrÏluinations and counter- recrÎIninations, Defoe Inoycd 
(>ncrgeticallyas the Apostle of Peace, lunking his lleriezr play like a 
fireIuan's hose upon the fiames. lIe did not try to l)ersuade the 
Hcotch to peace by the same nlethods ,vhich he had uSBd in the case of 
the High-fiif'rs and Tackers. His Revie\vs 011 this subject, full of 

pirit a
 ever, are nlodels of the art of conciliation. He \\Tcstl<:>cl 
ardently ,vith national prejudices on Loth sides, vindicating the Scotch 
Presbyterians frolH the charge of religious intolerance, labouring to 
prove that the English ,verc not all to blanlc for the coì1apse of the 
Darien expedition and the Glencoe tragpdy, expounding "'hat was fair 
to both nations in luatters conce!'ning trade. AÙll
e ,,-as heaped upon 
hÎln plentiful1y by hot partisans; he ,,-as charged ".ith ,,"ant of patriot- 
iSIIl fronl the one side, and with too nlu
h of it ffOIH the other; out 
h(> h<:>ld on his ,,-ay 11lanflll1y, aHu\\ ing no bluw frOIH his nspersers to 
l'a:-;s UUft turued. Selùolll has 
o Lold and 
kilflll a soldier oeen ('u- 
lbted in the causp of peace. 
Defoe "'aH not content ,vith the Re1:ielC as a literary instnllllent of 
pacification. IIfl carrit-'d on the war in both capitals, ans\vering the 
panlphlets of the Scotch patriots with counter-palllphlets froln the 
Edinburgh press. lIe publi
hed also a poelll, "in honour of 
cot- 
land," entitled Caledonia, ,,,ith an artfully flattering preface, in ,vhid! 
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he declared the poem to be a simple tribute to tIle greatness of tlH\ 
people and the country .without any reference '\vhatever to the Union. 
Presently he found it expedient tv Inake Edinburgh his head-quarters, 
though he continued sending the llccicw three thues a "reek to hie 
Loudon printer. \Vhen the TrC'èlty of U nioH had been elaborated by 
the COl111uÌssioners and had pas::;eù the Engli
h Parlialnent, its diffi. 
culties ,vere not at an end. It had stin to pass the Scotch Par]ian1ent, 
and a strong faction there, riding on the stOl'l11 of popular excitelnent, 
insisted on discussing it clause by clause. ßIoved partly by curiosity, 
partly by earnest desire for the public good, according to his own ac- 
count in the Rcriew and in his IIi
tory of tlte UnioJl, Dt'fve resolved 
to undertake the" long, tedious, and hazardous journey" to Edin- 
burgh, and use all his influence to push the Treaty through. It "Fas 
a task of no slnall danger, for the prejudice against the Union ,vent 
so high in the Scottish capital that he ran the risk of being torn to 
I)ieces by the populace. In one riot of \vhich he gives an account, his 
lodging ,vas beset, and for a tÎ1ne he ,vas in as llluch peril" as a gren- 
adier on a connter-scarp_" Still he ,vent on \vriting panlphlets, and 
lobbying l1lelnbcrs of Par1ialncnt. O\ving to his intÍlnate kno,vledge 
of all nultters relating to trade, he also "had the honour to be fre- 
quently sent for into the several COllnnittees of ParliaUlcnt \vhich 
'were appointed to state sonle difficult points relating to equalities, 
taxes, prohibitions, &c." Even '\vhen the Union ,vas agreed to by the 
Parlialuents of both kingdonls, and took eff(>ct forulally in l\Iay, 1707, 
l1ifficulties arose in putting the details in operation, and Defoe pro- 
longed his stay in Scotland through the ,vhole of that year. 
In this yisit to Scotland Defoe protesteù to the ,vorld at the tillle 
that he had gone as a diplomatist on his O\Vll account, purely in the 
interests of peace. But a suspicion arose and \vas very freely expressed, 
that both in this journey and in previous journeys to the \Vest and the 
1\ art h of England during the elections, he ,vas serving as the ag _
nt. if 
Hot as a spy, of the GOyernnlent. These reproaches he denied with 
indignation, declaring it particular1y hard that he should be subjected 
to such despiteful and injurious treatlllent even by '\vriters " elnbarked 
in the gaIlle cause, and pretending to ,vrite for the sanle public good." 
" I contemn," he said in his IIÙ
tory, "as not worth nlentioning, the 
suggestions of sonle people, of my being employed thither to carryon 
the interest of a party. I have never lûved any parties, but \vith lllY 
uhuost zf-'al have sincerely t:'spoused the great and original interest of 
this natioll, and of all nations-I Illean truth and liberty,-anò ,vIto 
e\oTer are of that party, I desire to be with then1." lie took up the 
all1e 
charges lliore passionately in the Preface to the third voluIue of the 
Ilcriew, and dealt \vith thenl in sonle brilliant passages of apologetic 
eloquence. 
" I must confess," be said, " I have sometimes thought it very bard, that having 
voJuntarily, without the least direction, assistance, or cllcouragcment, in spite of 
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aU that bas been suggested, taken upon me the most necessary work of removing 
national prejudices against the two mO:5t capital blessings of the wodd, Peace and 
rnion, I should have the disaster to have the nations receive the doctrine and damn 
the teacher. 
"Should I descend to particulars, it would hardly appear credible that in a Chris- 
thin, a frotc5tant, and a Reformed nation, any man should receive 8uch treatment 
as I have done, even from those very people whose consciences and judgments 
have Etooped to the venerable truth, owned it has been useful, serviceable, and 
8ea
onable. . . . 
"I am charged with partiality, bribery, pensions, and payments-a tbing the cir- 
cumstances, fami1y, and fortunes of a man devoted to his country's pea
e clears 
mc of. If paid, gentlemen, for writing, if hired, if employed, why still harassed 
with mercIless and malicious men, why pursued to all extremities by law for old 
accounts, which you clear other men of every day? "-
hy oppressed, distres8ed, 
and drIven from hi:;: famBy and from all his prospects of delivering thtm or him- 
sclf? Is this the fate of men employed and hired? Is this the figure the agents 
of Courts and Princes make? Certainly had I been hired or employed, those peo- 
ple who own the service would by this time have set thf:Ír servant free from the 
lIttle and implacable malice of litigiou!': persecutions, murthering warrants, and 
men whose mouths are to be stopt by trifles. Let thi
 f'uffice to clear me of all the 
lIttle and scandalous charges of being lured and employed. \ 


But then, people ask, if he ""as not officially enlployed, 'what had he 
to do ".ith thef-'e affairs? 'Yhy should he nleddle ,,"jtb thenl? To 
this he ans\vers :- 


h Truly, gentlemen, this is just the case. I saw a parcel of people cnballing to- 
gether to ruin property, corrupt the Jaws, invade the Government, debauch the 
people, and in 8hort, enE'hye and embroil the nation, and I crÌld . Fire!' or rather 
I cried · 'Yater!' for the fir" was begun already. I Eee aU the nation runIJÌng Into 
confusions and dirrctly flying in the face of one another, and cried out 'Peace!' 
I called upon all sorts of people that had any 
em:es to conect them toget er and 
judge for t.hemselves what they were going to do, and excited them to Jay hold of 
the madmen and take from them the wicked weapon, the knife with which they 
were {wing to de8troy theIr mother. rip up the bow cIs of their country, and at last 
efIcctlIaHy ruin them5elvc8. 
"And what had I to do with this? Why, yes, gentlemen, I hfld the same right 
as every man that has a footing in his country, or that ha
 a posterity to po

ess 
liberty Sind claim right, mll' t have. to preserve the laws, liberty, and government 
of that \..ountry to which he belcngs, and he that charges me wIth meddling in 
wh
t does not concern me, meddles himself with what 'tis plain be does not 
understand. t1 


" I anI not the first," Defoe said in anothpr place, "that has been 
stoned for saying the truth. I cannot but think that as tÍlne and the 
conviction of their senses ,,-ill restore tnen to lo\"e the peace no,," es- 
tablished in this nation, so they ,,,ill graduaIIy see I haye acted no 
part but that of a loyer of Iny country, and an honest n1an." 
TinH
 has undeniably sho\vn that in thesp efforts to prolllote party 
peace and national union Defoe acted like a lover of his country, and 
that his ainls ,vere the ainlS of a statesluanIike as ,veIl as an honest 
Inan. And yet his protestations of independence and spontaneity of 
actioll, ,,-ith all their ring of truth 
nd all their soIelllllÏty of assevera- 
tion, ".ere nlerely diplolllatic blinds. He ,,-as aU the tÍlne, as he after- 
wards admitted, ,vhen the adluission could do no harlll excel>t to his 
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o'vn passing veracity, acting as the agent of Harley, and in enjOYlllent 
of an "appoinÍluent" fronl the Queen. 'Yhat exactly the nature of 
His secret services in Scotland anù else,vhere ,vas, he very properly 
l"efuseù to reveal. IIis business probably "ras to ascertain and report 
the opinions of influential persons, and kpep the GovprnUlcnt inforIl1ed 
as far as he could of the general state of fepHng. At any t'ate it waf; 
Hot, as he alll'ged, luere curiosity, or the f('ar of his creditors, or pri 
vate t'nterprhe, or pure and sÍlllple patriotic zeal, that took Defoe to 

('otland. The use he luadt" of his dl-'bts as diplonuttic instrunlellts is 
curious. lIe not lllerely practised his faculties in the nlanagclllent of 
his creditors, ,vhich one of Lord Beaconsfield's characters COnUl1ellÙS 
as an inco1l1parable Ineans to a sound kno,vledge of lnunan nature; 
but he luade his debts actual pieces in his political gaIlle. His pov- 
erty, apparent, if not real, served as a screen for his eUlploYIuent 
under Governnlent. 'Yhen he ,vas despatched on secret Inissions, he 
could depart ,vi ping his eres at the hardship of having to flee froin 
his creditors. 


CHAPTER VI. 


DR. SACHEVERELL, AND THE CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT. 


SO)IE of Defoe's biographers have clainled for him that he antici- 
pated the doctrines of Free Trade. This is an error. It is true that 
Defoe ,vas never tired of insisting, in paulphlets, books, and nUlnber 
after nunlùer of tlu" llcvicw, on the all-Ï1nportance of trn;de to the 
nation. Traùe ,va!') the foundation of England's greatness; success in 
trade ,vas the most honolll'aùle patent of nobility; next to the nlain- 
tenance of the Prote::;tant religion, the enconrageluent of trade should 
be the chief care of English statesmen. On these heads Defoe's 
enthusiaSlll \vas boundless, and his eloquenl:è inexhaustible. It i
 
true al:-;o that he supported ,,'ith all his lnight th<:" cOJnnlf'rcial clauses 
of the Treaty of Utre('ht, ,vhich Rought to aholbh the prohibitory 
duties on our trade \vith France. It is this last circnulstance \vhich 
has earned for hitn the repute of being a pioneer of Fref' Trade. But 
his title to that repute does not bear exanlÍnatioll. He \vas not so far 
in advance of his age as to detect thp fallacy of the 11lercantile sys- 
tCJll. On the contrary, he avo,ved his adherence to it against thoRe 
of his contplllporaries who ,vere inclined to call it in question. IIo,v 
J)ptoe caIne to support the ne,v connnercial treaty ,vith France, and 
the grounds on ,vhich he supported it, can only ùe understood by 
looking- at his relations ,"vith the Government. 
\Vhile Defoe ,vas living in Scotl3Jld in 1707, and filling the Revi
w 
so exclusively \vith Scotch affairs that his readers, according to his 
o\vn account, began to say that the fellow could talk of nothing but 
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the Union, and had grown nlÎghty dull of late, Harley's position in 
the )Iinistry ,vas gradually becon1Ïng ,ery insecure. He ,vas sus- 
pected of cooling in his zeal for the ,var, and of keeping up clandes- 
tine relations ,vith the Tories; and when )larlborough returned frolll 
his call1paign at the clo
e of the year he insisted upon the Secretary's 
disn1Ïssa1. rfh
 Queen, ,vho secretly resented the )Iarlborough yoke, 
at first refused her consent. Prpsently an inciùent oecurred ,,'hich 
gave thelll an 
xcuse for lllore urgent pre

urp. Une Gregg, a clerk 
in Harley's office, ,vas discovered to be in secret correspondt'llce ,vith 
the French Court, fllrni:::;hing Louis ,vith the contents of ÏInportant 
State papers. Harley ,vas charged ,vith c0111plicity. The 
harge ,va,; 
groundless, but he could 
lot acc.}uit hhuself of gross negligenl"e in 
the custody of his papers. Godolphin and :\larlborough threatened 
to resign unless he ,vas disnlÎsspd. Then the Queen yielded. 
'''"hen Harley fell, Defoe, according to his 0\\11 account, in the 
Appeal to 1Ioll(}Ul' {(lid Ju..;ficp, looked upon hilllself as lost, taking it 
for granted that ",,,hen a great officer fell, all who callie in by his 
interest fall \vith hitn. ,. But \vhen hi:; benefactor heard of this, and 
of Defoe's "resolution neyer to abandon the fortun{'
 of the luan to 
,,,hOlll he o,ved so lnuch," he kin(ll.,
 urged the devoted follo\ver to 
think rather of his o,vn inter
st than of any rOlllantic obligation. 
")I.r lord Treasurer," he said. ",,-ill en1ploy you in nothing out 
,vhat is for the public service, and agreeably to your 0\\"11 sentill1ents 
of things; and besides it is the Queen you arc f-'(-'l'\-ing, ,yho has been 
very good to you. Pray apply yoursel yes as you used to do; I shall 
not take it ill frolll you in the least." To Uodolphin accordingly 
Defoe applied hiInself, ".as by hhn introduced a second tiIne to lIeI' 

lajesty and to the honour of kb:3ing her hand, and obtained "the 
continuance of an appoinhnent ,yhich lIeI' 
lajesty had been plea
ed 
to lllake hinl in consideration of a fomler special se
Tice he had done. 0' 
This ,,'as the appointInent ,vhich he held ,,-hile he ,vas challenging 
his enenlÍes to say \yhether his out,,-arcl cirClunstances looked like the 
figure the agents .of Courts and Princes lllake. 
The services on \yhich Defoe \vas en1ployed "'cre, as before, of t".o 
Rinds, active and literary. Shortl

 after the change in the }1inistry 
early in 1 ;08, new's caUle of the gathering of the French expedition 
at Dunkirk, \vith a vie,,", it ,vas suspected. of tr
-ing to effect a land- 
ing in Scotland. Defoe ,,'as at once d( spatched to Edinburgh on an 
errand ,,'hic)), be says, was" far fronl being unfit for a soyereign to 
direct or an honest luan to perfornl." If his duties ,"'ere to IBix ,,-ith 
the people and ascertain the state of public fepling, and B)Ore specifi- 
cal1y to sound suspected characters, to act, h) short, as a political 
detecth
e or spy, the seryice "-as one ,,-hid' it ,vas {ssential that the 
Government should get SOlne trllst".orthy person to undertake, and 
which any man at snch a crisis might perfonn, if he could, ".ithout 
any discredit to his honesty or his patri
tism. The independence of 
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the sea-girt realm ,vas never in greater peril. The French expedition 
,vas a well conceived diversion, and it ,vas iUlpprative that the Gov- 
ernment should kno\v on what f/l110unt of support the invaders Inight 
rely in the bitterness prevailing in 
cotlanù attpr the U niol1. Fortu- 
nately the loyalty of the Scotch J acobites \vas not. put to the test. As 
in the case of the Spanish Arnu1ùa, accidpllt fought on our side. The 
French fleet sueceeded in reaching the coast of Scotland before the 
ships of the defenders; but it overshot its arranged landing-point, 
and had no hope but to sail back ingloriously to l)unkirk. .l\lean- 
tÌ1ne, Defoe had satisfactorily discharged hhnself of his n1Íssion. 
Hodolphin showed his appreciation of his 
eryices by recalling hin1 as 
soon as Parlianlpnt \vas dissohTcd, to travpl through the counties and 
serve the cause of the Governll1(>nt in the gencral elections. He ,vas 
frequently sent to 
eotland again on sÏ1nilarly secret errands, and 
seenlS to have established a printing business there, made arrange- 
luents for the sÍlllultaneous issue of the llc'Ciew in Edinburgh and 
London, besides organizing Edinburgh ne\vspapers, executing com. 
ulissiOl1S for English Inerchants, and setting on foot a linen Inanufac- 
tory. 
But \ve are nlore concerned ,vith the literary labours of this versatile 
and indefatigable genius. 'l"hese, in the nlidst of his multifarious 
cOllunercial and diplolllatic concerns, he ncver intern1itted. All the 
tÎlne the Review continued to give a brilliant support to the J\Iinistry. 
The French expeùitiun had lent a ne\v interest to the affairs of Scot- 
land, and Defoe achTertised that, though he never intended to Inake 
the Review a nc,vspaper, cirCUIl1stances enaùled hÏ1n to furnish excep- 
tionally correct intelligence frolll Scotland as ,veIl as sound and inl- 
partial opinions. The intelligence 'which he conullunicated was all 
\vith a purpose, and a good purpose-the prolnotion of a hetter under- 
standing bet\veen the united nations. lIe never had a bettpr oppor- 
tunity for prt!aching frolll his favourite text of Peace and Union, and 
he used it characteristically, chalnpioning the canse of the Scotch 
Presbyterians, asserting the firmness of their loyalty, Sl1100thing over 
trading grievances ùy showing elaboratply ho\v both siùes benefited 
1'r0111 the arrangements of the Union, launching shafts in every dirf1c- 
tion at his favourite butts, and never n1Ïssing a chance of exulting in 
Ins o,vn superior ,visdom. In ,vhat a posture ,,"ould England have 
been no,,,,, he cried, if those ,viseacres had bppn Iistened to, \v ho ,vere 
for trusting the defence of England solely to the rnilitia and the fleet! 
'V ould our fleet have l\:ept the French frolll landing if Providence had 
not ;nterposed? and if they had lauded, "'ollld a n1ilitia, undernlÍned 
by disaffection, have been able to beat thenl back? The French king 
deserved a vote of thanks for opening the eyes of the nation against 
foolish advise s, and for helping it to hea1 internal divisions. Louis, 
poor gentlenlan, ,vas nluch to be pitied, for his informers had evi- 
dently served hiIn badly, and had led hinl to expect a greater arlloullt 
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of support from disloyal factions than they had the will or the cour- 
age to expect. 
During the electoral canvass, Defoe surpasspd hilllself in the lively 
vigour of his advocacy of the ""'hig cause. "And no\v, gentlenlen of 
El'1gland," he began in the Review-as it ,vent on he becanle more and 
lnore direct and falniliar in his lnanner of addressing his readers- 
"no,v ,ve are a-going to choose Parlianlent nlen, I \vill tell yon a 
story." And he proceeded to tell ho,v in a certain borough a great 
patron procured the election of a "shock dog" as its parlianlentary 
repre
entative. :\Ioney and ale, Defoe says, could do anything. 
" God kno,ys I speak it \vith regret for yon all and for your posterity. 
it is not an impossible thing to debauch this nation into a choice of 
thie'Tes, knaves, devils, shock dogs, or anything conlparatively speak- 
ing, by the po\ver of various intoxications." He spent several nUln- 
bel's of the Revieu) in an ironical adyice to the electors to choose 
Tories, sho,ving \vith all his skill" the Inighty and prevailing reason 
why \ve should have a Tory Parliament." "0 gentlenlen," he cried. 
"if \ye have any nlind to buy SOllle lllore experience, be sure and 
choose Tories." " 'Ve ,vant a little instruction, ,ve \yant to go to 
school to knaves and fools." After,vards, dropping this thin Inask, 
he declared that anlong the electors only" the drunken, the debauched, 
the s\vearing, the persecuting" \vould vote for the High-fliers. "The 
grave, the sober, the thinking, the prudent," would vote for the 
'\Vhigs. "A House of Tories is a House of Devils." "If ever ,
 
have a Tory Parlianlent, the nation is undone." In his Appeal to 
Honour and Justice Defoe explained, that \vhile he was serving 
Godolphin, "being resolyed to renlOye all possible ground of sus- 
picion that he kept any secret correspondence, he neyer visited, or 
,vrote to, or any \vay corresponded \vith his principal benefactor for 
above three 

ears." Seeing that Harley ,vas at that thne the leader 
of the party ,vhich Defoe \vas d
nouncing ,vith such spirit, it \vould 
have been strange indeed if there had been much intercourse bet,veen 
thenl. 
Though regarded after his fall frOln office as the natural leader of 
the Tory party. I-Iarley ,vas a very reseryed politician, ,yho kept his 
o\vn counsel, used instrlllllents of lnany shapes and sizes, steered clear 
of entangling engagenlents, and left himself free to take advantage of 
various opportunities. To \vage war against the l\Iinistry \vas the 
work of nlore ardent partisans. He stood by and ,vaited \",hile 
Bolingbroke and Rochester and their allies in the press cried out that 
the Government \vas no\v in the hands of the enen1Îes of the Church, 
accused the 'Vhigs of protracting the war to fill their o\vn pockets 
,vith the plunder of the Supplies, and called upon the nation to put 
an end to their jobbery and lllisinanagenlent. The victory of Ouden- 
arde in the SUlllmer of 1708 gave thenl a new handle. "'Vhat is the 
good," they cried, "of these glorious victories, if they do not bring 
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peace? "That do \ve gain by beating the French in canlpaign aft-pI' 
canlpaign, if \ve never bring theln nearer to sublnission? It is incred- 
ible that the French I{jng is not \vílling to n1ake peace, if the \Vhigs 
did not profit too luuch hy the 'war to give peace any e!lcOuragelnent." 
To these arglunents for peace, Defoe opposed hÏ1nself steadily in the 
Rc.view. " \Vell, genth:'lllen," he began, \vhen the ne\vs caIne of the 
battle of Oudenarde, "have the French noosed theillseives again"? 
Let us pray the Dukp of l\larlborough that a speedy p('ace luay not 
follo,v, for 'v hat ,,"ould becolne of us?" He "Tas as \villing for a 
peace on honouraùle ternlS as any Ulan, but a peace till the Protestant 
Succession \vas secured and the balance of po,vpr finnly settlpd, 
" ,vould be fatfll to peace at honle." "If that fatal thing caBeù 
Peace abroad should happen, \ve shall certainly be undone." Pres- 
ently, ho,vE:ver, the French King began to Illake pronlising oyertur('s 
for peace; the l\Iinistry, in hopps of satisfactory tenns, encouraged 
then1; the talk through the nation \vas all of peace, and the \Yhigs 
confented thenlselvps ,,,,ith passing an addre:s:s to the Crown through 
Parlian1ent urging the Quepn to Iuake 110 peace till the Pretender 
should be diso\vned by the French Conrt, and the Succession gllaran. 
teed by a conlpact \vith the Allies. Throughout the ,vinter the Review 
expounded \vith brilliant clearness the only conditions on \vhich an 
honourabìe peace could be founded, and prepared the nation to doubt 
the sincerity with \vhich Louis had entpred into negotiations. l\fuch 
dissatisfaction ,vas felt, and that dissr..tisfaction \vas eagerly fanned by 
tlH
 'fories ,,,,hen the negotiations fell through, in consequence of the 
distrust \vìth \v hich the allies regardpd Louis, and thpir hn posing 
upon hhn too hard a test of his honesty. Defoe fought vigorously 
against the popular discontent. The charges against l\farlborough 
\vcre idle rhodonlontade. vVe had no l"eason to be discouraged \vith 
the progress of the \var unless ,ve had fOflued extn\Vitgant expecta- 
tions. Though the French I{'ing's resources had been enfeeùled, and 
he n1ight reasonably have been expected to desire peace, he did not 
care for the \vf'lfare of France so 11111Ch as for his o\vn glory; he 
\vould fight to gain his pnrpose \vhile there \vas a pistole in his treas- 
ury, and \Vf' nlust not expect Paris to be taken in a \veek. Nothing 
could be 1l1ore adn1Ïrable than Godolphin's lllanagel11ent of onr owu 
Treasury; he deserved ahnost l110re credit than the Duke hiu1st'lf. 
" Y Ollr ;rreasurer has been your genf'ral of generals; ,vithout his 
exquisite lnanagelnent of the cash the Duke of 
farlborough lnust 
have been beaten." 
The Sacheverell incident, ,vhich ultinlately led to the overthrow of 
the l\Hnistry, gave Df'foe a df'lightful opening for writing in tlH
ir 
dt-'fence. A collection of his articles on this subject \vould sho\v hi
 
controversial style at its best and brightest. Sachevpren and he \vpre 
uld antagonists. Sacheverell's" bloody flag and hanner of dt>fianet'," 
ånd other lligh-tlying truculencie.s, had furnished hhn \vith the luaill 
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basis of his Shortest 1Yall 1rith tIle DÙ
sentel'8. The laugh of the 
populace ,vas then on Defoe's side, partly, perhaps, because the 
Oovernment had prosecuted hitn. But in the changes of the troubled 
titnes, the Oxford Doctor, nurtured in "the scolding of the ancients," 
had founel a ll10re favourable opportunity. His Hterary skill ,vas of 
the 1n05t 111echanical kind; but at the close of 1.09, ,,,hen hopes of 
peace had heen raised only to be di-.;appointed, and the country "-as 

llffl'ring frOln the distn'ss of a prolongeel ,,-aI', people "
ere Illore in 
a lllood to listen to a preacher ,vho disdained to cllpck the s,veep of 
his rhetoric by qualifications or abatenlents, and luxuriated in de- 
nouncing the Quepn's 
Iinisters froln the pulpit under scriptura
 
aHegories. He delh.ered a trelnendous philippic about the Perils of 
Fabe Brethren, as a SPrIl10n hefore the Lord )Iayor, in Xovell1ber. It 
'vûul
l have been a ,vise thing for the )Iinistry to have left Sache- 
verell to be dealt ,,,ith by their supporters in the press and in the 
pulpit. But in an evil hour Godolphin, stung by a nicknalue thrown 
at hhn by the rhetorical priest-a singularly cOlnfortable-looking lllan 
to have so virulent a tongue, one of those orators ,,-ho thrive on ill- 
conditioned language-resolved, cOl1trary to the advice of nlore 
judicious colleagues, to have hhll impeached by the House of Con1- 
mons. The COlllmons readily voted the senl10n seditious, scandalous, 
and nlalicious, and agreed tò a resolution for his iIl1peachnlent ; the 
Lords ordered that t 1 1e casp should be heard at their bar; and 
'YestInillstf'r Hall 'YfiS preparpd to be the scene of a great public trial 
At fir
t Dpfoe, ill heaping conteInptuous ridicule upon the High-flying 
Doctor, had spoken as if he ".ould consider prosecution a blunder. 
The lnan ought rather to be encouraged to go on expo,-,ing hin1self 
find his party. "Let hiIn go on," he said, "to bnlly 
Ioderation, 
explode Toleration, and dalllll the 'G nion ; the gain will be ours.'
 


"You should u
e him as we do a hot horge. When he fir:;:t frets find puns, keep 
a !=:tiff rein and held him in if you can; but if he grows mad an1 furiou
, slack your 
hand, clap your heels to him, and let him go. Gh?e him his belly full of it. A way 
goes the bea
t like a fury over hedge and ditch, till he runs himself off his mettle; 
perhaps bogs him
elf, and then he grows quiet of cour
e. .. Resides, good 
})cnple, do you not know the nature of the bar
ing creatures? If you pass but by, 
and take no notice, they will yelp and make a noise, and perh

pg run a little after 

 ou : but turn back, offer to 
trike them or throw stones at them, and you'll never 
have done-nay, you'll raise all the dogs of the parish upon you." 


This last ".as precisely ,,-hat the Goverlllllpnt did, and they found 
rea
on to regret that they did not take Defoe's ad\Tice and let Sache- 
yerell alone. 'Yhf'll, ho".ever, they did resolve to prosecute hhn, 
Defoe iUlnlediately turned round, and exulted in the prosecution, as 
the yery thing ,vhich he had foreseen. "'Y as not the Re'Ciel
 right 
,,-hen he f'aid you ought to let such people run on till they ,vere out of 
breath? Did I not note to you that precipitations have ahvays ruined 
thelu and seryeù u
? . . . X ot a hound in the pack opened like 
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hinl. lie has done the 'work effectually. . . . lIe has raised the 
house and \yuked the landlady . . . . rrhank hÍIn, good })eople, thank 
hinl and clap hinl 0n thp back; let all his party do but this, and t
.e 
day is our o\\Yn." XGr did Defoe OIuit to reIllin<l the good people that 
he had been put in the pillory for satirically hinting that the lIigh 
Church favoured such doctrines as SaclH"verpl1 ,vas no,\" prosecuted 
for. In his I-JYlln
 to tlle Pillory he had declared that Sacheverell 
ought to stand there in his place. IIis ,vish ,vas no,v gratifif'd; ,. the 
bar of the House of COl1nllOnS is the ,vorst pillory in the nation." In 
the t,\"O 11l01lÍhs ,vhich elapsed before the trial, during ,vhich the 
excitenlf'nt "
as steadily gro,ving-, Sacheverell and his doctrines ,vere 
the In1.in topic of the Review. If a popular teulpest could have bepll 
allayed by brilliant argulnent, Defoe's papers ought to have done it. 
lIe was a Inallly ant.agonist, and ùid not Ï111itate coarser panlphleteer::; 
in raking up scandals alJout the Doctor's private life-at least not 
nnder his o\vn naInc. There ,vas, indeed, a phaIupll.et issued by " H, 
Oeatlelnan of Oxford," ,vhich bears 1nany 111arks of Defoe's author- 
ship, and contains an account of some passages in Sachevprell's life 
Bot at all to the clergYInan's cn'dit. But the only phaluplet outsiùe 
the Review ,vhich the biographers have ascI' bed to Defoe's activity, is 
a lllllllorous letter froIH the Pope to DOll Sachevert'l1io, giving hi-Ill 
instructions ho\v to adva.nce the interests of the Pretpnder. In the 
Rrricw Defoe, treating Sacheverell ,,,ith riotously n1Ïrthful contempt, 
('aIls for the pnnislllnent of the doctrines rather than the nlan. 
During the trial, ,vhich lusted 1110re than a fortnight, a nioh attendpd 
the Doctor's carriage every day froln his lodgings in the Teniple to 
\ V estlllillster Hall, huzzaing, and pressing to kiss his hand, and spent 
the ev('nings in rabbling the Dissenters' Ineeting-houses, and hooting 
before the residences of prominent \Yhigs. Defoe had always said 
that the lIigh-fliers ,vould use violence to tlu'ir opponents if they had 
t.he pO\\Ter, and here ,vas a confirn1ation of his opinion 011 "hich 110 
did not fail to insist. The sentence on Sacheverell, that his spnnOll 
and vindication shouìd be burnt by the connllon hangman and hilll- 
f;el f snspendpd froln preaching for thrf'e Yf'ars, ,yas hailed by the nIL h 
as an acquittal, and celebrated by tumultuous gatherings anù Lonfires. 
Defoe reasoned htlrd and joyfully to proye that the penalty ,vas 
pverything that could be ,vished, ar..ù exactly ,,,hat he had an along 
advised and contpluplated, but he did not succeed in persuading tht> 
1uasses that the Governruent had not suffered a defeat. 
The hnpeachnlent of S
tCl)eYerell turrlcd popular f('eling violently 
against the ,\\Thigs. The break up of the Gertruyc1enberg Conference 
,vithout peace gave a strong push in the saIne direction. It was all 
due, the Tories shouted, and the people ,vere no,v ,villing to believe, 
to the folly of our Government in insisting upon hnpossible con- 
ditions fro
 the French I\::ing, and their shameless ,vant of patriotif.ID 
in consulting the interests of the Allies rather than of England. The 
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Queen, ,vho for some time had been long-ing to get rid of her "Tllig 

finisters, did not at once set sail ,'rith this breeze. She dislnÎssed the 
Earl of Sunderland in June, and sent ,vord to her allies that she nleant 
to make no further changes. Their ambassadors, ,vith ,vhat was even 
then resented as an impertinence, congratulated her on this resolution, 
and then in August she took the luomentous step of dislllissing Go- 
dolphin, and putting the Treasury nOll1Ïnally in conllllission, but reany 
under the lllanagelnent of Harley. For a few ".eeks it seems to have 
been Harley's ,vish to conduct the adnlinistration in concert ,vith the 
reulailling '\Vhig luenlbers, but the extrelne Tories, ,vith 'VhOlll he bad 
been acting, oyerbore bis 1110derate intentions. They threatened to 
dpsert hÌln unless he broke cl(;arlyand definitely ,vÎth the \Vbigs. In 
October accordingly the 'Vhigs ,vere all turned out of the Adnlinis- 
tration, Tories put in their places, Parlialllent dissolved, and ,vrits 
issued for ne\v elections. {, So sudden and entire a change of the 
l\Iinistry," Bbhop Burnet relnnrks, "is scarce to be found in our his- 
tory, especially ,,,here nlen of great abilities had served both ,vith zeal 
and success." That the Queen should dismiss one or all of her 
Iinisters 
in the face of a Parlialnentary lllajority excited no surprise; but tbat 
the whole .A..dlninistratioll should be changed at a stroke from one 
party to the other was a nE'W and strange thing. The old Earl of 
Sunderland's suggestion to 'Yillialll III. had not taken root in con- 
'3titutional practice; this ,vas the fulfìlnlent of it under the gradual 
pressure 'of circumstances. 
Defoe's conduct ,vhile the political balance ,vas rocking, and after 
the 'Vhig side had decisively kicked the bealll, is a curious study. 
One hardly kno\vs ,vhich to adn1Ïre nlost, the loyalty \vith ,vhich be 
Rtnck to the falling house till the nl01nent of its collapse, or the 
adroitnes3 with ,,,hich he escaped frolll the ruins. Censure of his shifti- 
lless is partly disarnled by the fact that there ,vere so nlany in tha.t 
troubled and uncertain tiule ,vho ".ould have acted like hÍln if thev 
had had the skill. Besides, he acted so steadily and ,vith such sleep- 
less vigilance and energy on the principle that the appearance of 
honesty is the best policy, that at this distance of tilne it is not easy to 
catch him tripping, and if ,ve refuse to bp, guided by the opinion of 
his contemporaries, 'w'e ahnost inevitably fan victiIns to his inCOlll- 
parable plausibility. Deviations in his political ,,,ritings frolll the 
course of the hOl
est patriot are ahnost as difficult to detect as fla-ws in 
the verisimilitude of Robiuson Crusoe or the Jou-rnal of tlw Plague. 
During the t,vo months' interval bet,veen the substitution of Dart- 
lllouth for Sunderland and the fall of Godolphin, Defoe used all his 
po,vers of elc.quence and argulnent to avert the threatened changes in 
the 
Iinistry, and keep the 'rories out. lIe had a personal motive for 
this, he confessed. "
Iy own share in the ravages they shall lllake 
llpon our liberties is like to be as severe as any lllan's, froln the rage 
and fury of a party who are in thenlselves Í111placable, and ,vhom God 
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11as not been pleased to bless IDe ,vith a talent to flatter and subl11it 
to." Of the disnlÏssed nlillb;tf'r Sunderland, ,vith ,,'honl Defoe had 
oef::'n in personal r('lations during the negotiations for the Union, he 
spoke in ten11S of the ,vannest praise, ahvays ,vith a fOrIllal profession 
of not chaIIenging the Qncpn's ju.dgl11ent in discharging hf'r servant. 
" l\Iy Lord Sunderland," he :::;aid, "leaves the l\Iillistry ,vith the IDost 
unblf'n1Ïshed eharu('ter that ever I read of any statpsll1an in the ,,'orld." 
" I al11 luaking no court to IllY Lord Snuâerland. The unpolished 
author of this paper llevpr had th(' talt'llt of luaking his court to tlu.\ 
great 111en of the age." But ,vlH::re is the olJjection against his conduct "f 
K ot a dog of the party can bark against hhn. "They cannot show 
111e a 111an of their party that ever did act Hke hhn, or of ,,,hOl11 they 
can say "'e should beHeve he ,vould if he had the opportunity." The 
Tories '''f're cIal110uring for the disn1Ïssal of all the othf'r 'Vhigs. 
IIigh-Church uddrf'sses to the Queen ,verp pouring in, claiming to rep- 
resent the sense of the nation, and hinting an ahsolute ,,,ant of confi- 
dence in the AdnlÏnistration. Defoe exan1Ïl1ed thf' conduct of the 111in- 
isters severally and collectively, and delnanded ,,-here 'vas the charge 
against theIn, ,,,here the cOlllplaint, ,vhere the treasure misapplied "t 
As for the sense of the nation, there ,vas one sure ,,'ay of tpsting this 
better than any got-up addresses, lUll1lely, thf' rise or fall of the public 
credit. The IHlbJic storks fen innuediately OIl the ne,vs of Sunderlanrl's 
JisnlissaI, and ,,,pre only partially reviyt'd upon lIeI' 1\Iajesty's assnr- 
ance to the Directors of the Bank that she Incant to keep the l\Iinistry 
other,vise unchanged. A rUl110Ur that Parliament 'vas to be dissolved 
had sent thCIll dO\Vll again. If the public credit is thus affected by 
the luere apprehension of a turn of affairs in England, Defoe said, the 
thing itself ,vin be a fatal hIo,v to it. The coy Lady Credit had been 
,,-avering in' her attarhl11cnt to England; any Ruddf>ll change ,,,ouId 
fright her a,vay altogether. As for the pooh-pooh cry of the Tories 
that the national credit ,vas of no consequence, that a nation could not 
ùe in debt to Ïtsplf, and that their 1110neyed 111en ,,,,ould conle for,varcl 
,vith nint'teen shillings in the pound for the support of the war, Defoe 
treated this claptrap \\'ith proper ridicule. 
But in spite of an Dpfoe's efforts, the crash canle. On the 10th of 
August the Queen s('nt to Godolphin for the rrrf'asun'r's staff, ancI 
lIarlev becanle her Prillle l\1inistf'r. I-I()\v did Defoe behave then? 
The flrst t,vo nUlllLers of the RryZ"ew after the Lord Treasurer's fall 
are alllong the lnost Inasterly of his 'wriLügs. lIe ,,'as not a slnan, 
Inean, tiIniù tÏIne-server and turncoat. lIe faced abont \vith bold und 
steady caution, on the alert to give the lie to anybody ,,"ho dared to 
accuse hÌIn of facing ahout at an. He frankly admitted that he ,vas 
, 1 a quandary ,,,hat to say about the change that had takf'll place. 
" If a Iuan could be found that couI<l sail north and south, and could 
speak truth and falsehood, that could turn to the right hand and the 
left, all at the sanle thne, he 
vould be the Ulan, he ,,"ould be the onl1 
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proper perf\on that should no\, speak." Of one t11Íng only he ,vas certain. 
" \\T e are sure hone5t Illen go out." As for their succes
ors, "it is 
our business to hope, and tinlP Inust ans"
er for tho::;e that COille in. 
If Tories, if Jacohitps, if High-Hiers, if lnachllen of any kind are to 
COllle in, I alll against thelll ; I a::-;k thenl no fayour, I Blake no court 
,,-ith thenl, nor anl I going ahout to plea
e thf'I11." But the qu(>
tion was, 
what ,vas to be dOllP in tlip eirCtllllSÜUlCf'S? Defoe 
tatl'd plainly two 
COtll'Sf'S, with their respective dangers. To cry out about the new :\1in
 
istry ,,-as to ruin public credit. rl'o profess cheerfulnef\s ,,'as to ('n
 
couragf' the change and strt'llgthen the hands of those that de
ired to 
push it farther. On the \vhole, for hhnself he considered the fitst 
dangpr the Inost to he dreaded of the t,,"o. Therefore he announced 
his intention of devoting his whole f'nergy to Iuaintaining the public 
credit, and adybl'd all true 'Yhigs to do likc,,'ise. "Though I don't 
like thp cre\v, I won't sink the ship. I'll do IllY best to sa'
e the :ship. 
I'll plllllp and h{,
l\-e and haul, and do anything I can, though he that 
pulls ,vith TIle were IllY enenlY. The reason is piain. 'Ye are all in 
the ship, and lllust 
ink 01' SWilll together." 
'Yhat could be lllore plausible? \Yhat conduct lllore truly patriotic? 
Inde
d, it ,,,ould bp difficult to find fault ,,,ith Dpfoe'::; behaviour, \vere 
it not for the rogue"s prorestations of inability to court the fayonr of 
great IIlf'll, and his o,vn subsequent confessions in his ...1ppULl to 
J-Io/lUf{1" (llld JU.fjticf, as to ,,,hat took place behind the scenes. IUl111f'- 
diately on tlH
 turn of affairs he took steps to 
t.'Cure that connexion 
,vith the (Jovernlllput, the existence of which he was ahvays denying, 
rrhe day after Godolphin's dbpla
t'Illent, he. tt'll
 U
, he ".aited on hhn, 
and" IUllllbly asked hi::; lordship's direction ,,-hat ('ourse he should 
take." Godolphin at once assured hinl, in very luuch the f'alUe ".ords 
that Harlev had used before, that the t:hange need Iuake no difference 
to hhn ; h
 ,vas the Queen's servant, and all that had been done for 
hilll ,vas by Her 
Iajesty's 
pecial and particular direction; his busi- 
ness \vas to ,vait till he sa\v things settled, and then apply hhllself to 
the )Iinisters of State to receive Her 
Iajf'sty's connnands frOIH them. 
Thereupon Defoe resolved to guide hhllself by the following prin- 
ciple :- 
" It occurred to me immediatp.ly, as a principle for my conduct. that it was not 
mater-ial to me what ll1ini
ters Her )Jajesty was plea
ed to emplo)T: my duty "as 
to go along with every )Iini
try, 80 far as they did not break in upon the Con
titu- 
tion and the laws and liberties of my country; my part being only the duty of a 
8ubject. viz, to submit to aU lawful commands, and to cnter inte no service which 
was not jUßtifiable by the laws; to all "hich I have exactly obliged myself. " 


Dpfoe ,vas thus, as he says, proyirlentially cast hack upon his orig-i- 
nal benefactor. That he received anY' consideration, pension, gratifi- 
cation, or re\vard for his services to Harley, "except that old appoint- 
IDent ,vhich Her 
Iajesty ,vas pleased to nlake him," he strenuously 
denied. The denial is possibly true, and it is extrelllel}T probable that 
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11e was 'within the truth ,vhen he protested in the most solemn n1anner 
that he .had never "received any instructions, directions, orders, or 
Jet theln call it ,,-hat they ,,,ill, of that kind, for the ,vriting of any 
part of ,,,hat he had \vritten, or any lnaterials for the putting togethf'r, 
for the fOrIlling any book or paluphlet ,vhatsoever, frolH the said Earl 
of Oxford, late Lord Treasurer, or froln any person by his order or 
direction, since the tiIne that the late Earl of Godo] phin ,vas Lord 
rrreasnrer." Defoe declared that" in all his ,,-riting, he ever capitu- 
lated for his liberty to speak according to his 0\"11 judglucnt of things," 
and ,ye nUlY easily believe hiln. lIe ,vas 111.uch too c1C'ver a servant to 
need instructions. 
llis secret services to lIarley in the ne\v elections are probably 
buried in oblivion. In the Ilccic1lJ he pursued a strain v,rhich to the 
reader 'v 110 does not take his articles in connexion ",vith the politics of 
the tilne, ll1ight appear to be thoroughly consistent ,vith his advice 
to the electors on previous occasions. lIe meant to confine himself, 
he said at starting, rather to the lnanner of choosing than the persons 
to be chosen, and he never denounced bribery, intiInidation, rioting, 
}'ubbling, and every fonn of interference ,vith the electors' free....oll1. of 
choice h1 more energetic language. As regarded the persons to be 
chosen, his advice was as before, to choose moderate n1.en-men of 
sense and tenlper, not men of fire and fury. But he no longer assert- 
ed, as he had done before, the exclusive possession of good qualities 
by the \Vhigs. He no,v recognized that ti-ere were hot \Yhigs as 
well as nloderate \Yhigs, modf'rate Tories as ,veIl as hot Tories. It 
was for the nation to avoid both extreilles and rally round the 1nen of 
Inoderation, 'whether \Vhig or Tory. "If ,ve have a Tory lIigh-fiying 
Parliament, ",ve rrories are undone. If ,ve have a hot \Yhig Parlia- 
Inent, w'e \Yhigs are undone." 
The tenus of Defoe's advice '\vere unexceptionable, but the 'Yhigs 
perceivt d a change fronl the tinH,
 ",vhen he declared that if eVf'r ",ve 
have a Tory Parlianlent the nation is undone. It was as if a Repub- 
lican writer, after the coup d'étal of the 16th 
Iay, 1877, had warned 
the French against el(>('ting extreJne Republicans, and had echoed the 
l\lar8bal-Prt'
;Ídent's advice to give their votes to nloderate nlen of all 
partIes. Defoe did not increase the conviction of his party loyalty 
when a Tory Parlialuent ,,,as returned, by trying to prove that ,vhat- 
ever the ne\v IlleJnbers Inight call thclllselves, they lTIUst inevitably be 
\Vhigs. He adn1Ítted in the 11108t unqualified ,\yay that the tlections 
had been disgracefully riotous and disorderly, and lectured the con- 
stituencies freely on their conduct. "It is not," he said, " a Free Parlia- 
ment that you have chosen. You have lnet, 111obbed, rabbled, and 
thrown dirt at one another, but election by nlob is no 1110re free elec- 
tion than Oliver's election by a standing army. Parlianlents and rah.. 
bles are contrary things." Yet he had hopes of the gentlemen who 
had been thus chosen. 
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CC I have it npon many good grounds, as I think I told you, that there are Borne 
people who are shortly to come together, of whose character, let the people that 
8end them up think what they wIll, when they come thither they will not run the 
mad len
th that is expected of them; they will act upon the Revo!ution principl(', 
keep within the circle of the law. proceed wIth tpmper, moderation, and justice, to 
Eupport the 8ame interest we have all carrieù on-and thi" 1 can being \\
higgish 
or acting as 'VhlgS. 
" I shall not trouble you with further examining why they will be 80, or wby they 
will act thus; I think it is so plain from the nC'ce
8ity of the Con
titetion and the 
circumstances berore them, that it needs 1'0 further demon
tration-they will be 
\Vbigs, they must be \Vhigs; there is no remedy, for the Constitution is a "-hig." 


The ne-\y menlbers of Parliament must either be \Yhigs or traitors, 
for everybody ,,"ho favours the Protestant succession is a 'Yhig, and 
eyerybody ,vho does not is a traitor. Defoe used the sallle ingenuity 
in playing upon "
Fords in his arguments in support of the public 
credit. EYer)" true 'Yhig,'he argued, in the Rrcicm and in separate 
Gssays, "
as bound to uphold the public credit, for to permit it to be 
illlpaired ,vas the surest ,yay to let in the Pretender. The "9higs 
've>>e accused of w.ithdra ,ving their 11loney from the pu blie stoßks, to 
Inark their distrust of the G0vernlllent. " :Xonsense I" Defoe said, 
" in that case ther ,,
ould not be 'Vhigs." X aturally enough, as the 
RrcielO no"r practioal1r supported 3. 
Iini5try Ï.l ,vh:ch extreme Tories 
had the predominance, he ,vas upbraided for having gone over to that 
.,arty. "\Yh

, gentlemen," he retorted, "it ,,
ould be lllore natural 
for you to think I anl turned Turk than High-flier; and to Inake lne a 
r,IahoIlletan ,vould not be half so ridiculous as to nlake me sa)" the 
\Yhigs are running do,vn credit, "'hen, on the contrary, I am still sat- 
isfied if there "
ere no \Yhigs at this time, there ,,"ould hardly be any 
such thing as credit left alllong us." "If the credit of the nation is 
to be maintained, ,ve nlust all act as \Vhigs, because credit can be 
maintained upon no other ÎGot. Had the doctrine of non-resistance 
of tyrannr been voted, had the Prerogative been e
alted aùove the 
Law, and property subjected to absolute \vill, ,,'ould Parlialllent have 
voted the funds? Credit supposes 'Yhigs lending and a \Yhig Gov- 
ernnlellt borrowing. It is nonsense to talk of credit and passive sub- 
mission. " 
Had Defoe confined himself to lecturing those hot 'Yhigs who were 
so afraid of the secret J acobitism of Harley's colleagues that they 
'\vere tempted to ,,
ithdra'v their nloney fronl the public stocks, pos- 
terity, unable to judge how far these fears "ere justified, and ho\v far 
it 'was due to a happy accident that they ,vere not realized, ll1ighi 
have given him credit for sacrificing partisanship to patriotisl11. This 
plea could haKlly be used for another lnatter in ,vhich, ,,"ith every 
sho,vof reasonable fairness, he gave a virtual support to the )Iinis- 
tr)-. 'Ve have seen how he spoke of 
Iarlborough, and Godolphin's 
111anagement of the army and the finances ,,
hen the \Vhigs "rere in 
office. 'Yben the Tories came in, they at once set about redeeming 
their pledgCl to inquire into the malversation of their predecessors. 
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Concerning this proceeding, Defoe spoke ,vlth an approval ,vhith, 
1hough necessarily guarded in vic\v of his fonnel' professions of ex.- 
trelne satisfaction, was none the less calculated to recolnmend. 


" Inquiry into miscarriages in things f:0 famous and so fatal as war and Imttle is 
a thi1Jg 80 popular that no Dlall can argue against it ; and had we paId well, und 
hanged well, lUuch SOOller, as some men had not been less in a condition to mistake, 
80 some others might not bave been here to find fault. But it i::; oetter 1ute Hum 
never; wben the inquiry is setahout heartily. it may he useful on 
everat ficf'onnts, 
both to unravel past errors and to prev('nt n('w. For my part as we have for lllany 
:years past groaned for waut of justice upon wilful mistakes, yet. in hopeR some of 
the car<>ful and mi
cbievous designing gentlemen may come ill for a share, I aUl glad 
the work is begun. " 


\Vjth equal good humour' and skill in leaving open a double inter
 
pretation, he connnentetl on the fact that the ll(-'\V Parlialuent did llot, 
as had ùeen custo11lary, give a fOrIllal vote of thanks to l\Iarlborough 
for his conduct of his last canIpaign. 


" We have had a mighty pother here in prÏ1't about rewarding of generals. Some 
think great men too llluch rewarded and some think them too little rewarùed. 
The case is 80 nice, neith('r side will hear me to speak my llund; hut I am persuaded 
of this. that there is no general bas or ev('r will merit gr('at thin,gs of us, uut he haH 
received and will receive all the grateful acknowledglllents he OUGllT to expect." 


But his readers ,vould cOluplain that he had not defined the ,vord 
" ought." That, he saiù, with audacious pleasantry, he left to thein. 
And \V hile they ,vere on the subject of IllÏ81nanagelllent, he would give 
thein a word of advice ,vhich he had often given thenl before. "\Vhile 
you Lite and de,';our one another. you are all n1Ïslllanagers. Put an 
end to your factions, your tUlllUlts, your rabbles, or you ,viII not Le 
able to IHake ,val" upon anybody." Previously, ho,vever, his \vay of 
nlaking peace at honle ,vas to denounce the High-fliers. lIe ,vas still 
pursuing the sanle oLject, though by a different cou.rse, no\v that the 
leaders of the I-ligh-fiiers ,vere in office, ,vhen he declared that" those 
\Yhigs ,vho say that the ne,v J\linistry is entirely cOluposed of Tories 
and High-fliers are fùol- \Vhigs." The rPIllark ,vas no doubt per- 
fectly true, but yet if l)efoe had been thoroughly consistent he ought 
at least, instead of supporting the l\linistry on account of the Slllall 
Jlloderate elCInent it contained, to have urged its purification front 
dangerous ingredipnts. 
This, ho\vever, it TIluSt be adluitted, he also diù, though indirectly 
and at a SOllle\vhat later stage, 'v hen IIarley's tenure of tho Prl'lnÍer- 
ship ,vas 1nenaced by lIigh-fiiers who thought hinl llluch too Inkp- 
warm a leader. A" cave," the fanlous October Club, ,va
 fOJ'lllP(l in 
the autumn of 1711, to urge 1110re extrelllC measurps upon the IHilli
- 
try against Whig officials, and to organize a lIigh-Church agitation 
throughout the country. It consisteù chiefly of country squires. ,vho 
wish(->d to 
ee Inenlbers of the late l\'linistry iInpeached, and the Duke 
()f l\Iarlborough dismissed from the command of the army. At Har
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ley's instigation Swift wrote an " advice" to these hot partisans, be- 
seeching thell1 to have patience and trust the 
Iinistry, and every- 
thing that tbey \vished would happen in due tinle. Defoe sought to 
ùrt>ak their ranks by a direct onslaught in his l110st vigorous style, 
Jt
noÌlncing thenl in the llcvieu) as J acobites in disguise and an iBicit 
ÍIllportation fronl France, and ,vriting their" secret history," "with 

Olne friendl v characters of the illustrous Inenlbers of that honourable 
:,ociety" in i\yo separate tracts. This skinllish served the douLle 
pnrpose of strengthening Harley against the reckless zealots of his 
party, and keeping up Defoe's appearance of impartiality. Through- 
out the fierce struggle of parties, never so intense in any period of our 
history as during those years '.;'hen the constitution itself hung in the 
ùalance, it \vas as a True-born Eng1ishman first and a \Vhig and Dis. 
senter after\vards, that Defoe gave hIs support to the Tory 
Iinistry. 
It Ina
? not ha\re been his fault; he may ha\re been 1l10St unjustly sus- 
pe('ted ; but nobody at the time ,vould believe his protestations of inde- 
]>pndence. \Yhen his fonner lIigh-fl
Ting persecutor, the Earl of S ot- 
tiughal11, ,vent over to the \Yhigs, and \vith their aquiescence, or at 
]('a
t \vithout their active opposition, introduced another Bill to put 
down Occasional Conformity, Defoe ,vrote trenchantly against it 
Bnt even then the Dissenters, as he loudly lamented, repudiated his 
alliance. The \Yhigs ,vere not so mnch pleased on this occasion \-vith 
his denunciations of the persecuting spirit of the High-Churchnlt'n, 
as th
y ,vere ('nrag-ed by his stinging taunts levelled at thenlHelves 
for abandoning the Di'3senters to their persecutors. The Dissenters 
lllust no,v see, Defoe said, that they \-vould not be any better off under 
a Lo\v-Church ministry than under a High-Church nlÌnistry. But the 
IHssenters, considering that the 'Vhigs ,vere too much in a minority 
to prevent the passing of the Bill, ho\vever \villing to do so, \vollld 
Dnly see in their professed chaIupion an artful supporter of the men 
in po\ver. 
A curious instance has bpen preserved of the estitnate of Defoe's 
eharacter at this tinlP. * 
I. 
Iesnager. an agent sent ùy the French 
I
ing to sound the 
1inistry and the country as to terlns of peace, 
wanted an able panlphleteer to promote the French interest. 'The 
S\vcdish Resident recommended Defoe, ,vho had just issued a tract, 
entitled Reasons 'iCILY this Nation ought to put an end to tltÙ expcnsice 
lVa7". 
lesnager "ras delighted \-vith the tract, at once had it t.rans- 
lated into French and circulat
d through the X etherlands, employed 
the S\vede to treat with Defoe, and sent hinl a hundred pistolE's hy 
\-vay of earnest. Defoe kept the pistoles. but told the Queen, 
L 

Iesnager recolding that though "he n1Ïssed his aim in this person, 


* I doubt whether it adds to the credibility of the 8tOry in all points that the 
minutes of 
1. l\lesnager's Negotiations were" translated" and probably composed 
by Defoe himself. Sèe page 86. 
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the money was perhaps not wholly lost; for I afterwards understood 
that the man ,yas in the service of the state, and that he had let the 
Queen kno,v of the hundred pist.oles he had received; so I ,vas oùliged 
to sit still, and be very \vell satisfied that I had not discovered nlyself 
to hinl" for it \vas not our season yet." The anecdote at once SÎ10'VS 
the general opinion entertained of Defoe, and the fact that he ,va., less 
corru ptible than was supposed. There can be little doubt that our 
astute intriguer would have out\vitted the French emissary if he had 
not been ,yarned in tinlE\ pocketed his bribes, and ,vormed his secrets 
out of hinl for the inforlnation of the Uovernlnent. 
During Godolphill's 
1inistry, Defoe's cue had been to reason with 
the nation against too impatient a longing for peace. Let us have 
peace by all means, had been his text, but not till honouraùle terms 
have been secured, and meantime the "var is going on as prosperously 
as any but madmen can desire. He repeatedly challenged adversaries, 
who compared what he wrote then with ,vhat he wrote under the ne\v 
ltfinistry, to prove him guilty of inconsistency. lIe stood on safe 
ground ,,,hen he made this challenge, for circUlnstances had changed 
sufficiently to justify any change of opinion. The plans of the Con- 
federates ,vere disarranged by the death of the Emperor, and the 
accession of hiR brother, the Archduke Charles, to the vacant crown. 
To give the crown of Spain in these ne,v circumstances to the Arch- 
duke, as had been the object of the Allies ,,,hen they began the war, 
would have been as dangerous to the balance of power as to let Spain 
pass to Louis's, grandson, Philip of Anjou. It would be more dan- 
gerous, Defoe argued; and by far the safest course would be to give 
Spain to Philip and his posterity, who" would 1Je as much Spaniards 
in a very short time, as ever Philip II. ,vas or any of his otlier pre- 
decessors." This was the main argument which had been used in the 
latter days of King \Villiam against going to "var at all, and Defoe 
had then refuted it scornfully; but circUlnstances had chnnged, and 
he not only adopted it, but also issued an essay" proving that it ,vas 
always the sense both of I{ing William and of all the Confederates, 
and even of the Grand Alliance itself, that the Spanish nlonarchy 
should never be united in the person of the Enlperor." Partition the 
Spanish dominions in Europe between France and Germany, and the 
West Indies between England and Holland-such was Defoe's idea of 
a proper basis of peace. 
But ,vhile refoe eX'TJounded in various forms the conditions of R 
good peace, he devoted
 his main energy to proving that peace under 
some conditions was a necessity. He di1ated on the enormous expense 
of the war, and showed by co"'nvincing examples that it was ruining 
the trade of the country. 
Iuch that he said ,vas perfectly true, but 
if he had taken 
I. Mesnager's bribes and loyal1y carried out his in- 
structions, he could not more effectually have served the French King's 
interests than by writing as he did at that juncture. The proclaimed 
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n
cessity und
r which England lay to Dlake peace, offered Louis an 
ddvantage \vhich he was not slo,v to take. The proposals \vhich be 
luade at the Congress of 'Utrecht, and ,,,hich he had ascertained ,vould 
he acçepted by the English 
Iinistry and the Queen, \vere not unjustly 
characterised by the indignant 'Yhigs as being such as he might have 
lnade at the clo
e of a succe:5
ful \var. The territorial coneesf'ions to 
EnglanG. and Hol1and were insignificant; the States were to h.lye the 
right of garrb;oning certain Larder to'V118 in Flanders, and England 
""as to ha\Te SOllIe portions of Canada. But there ,vas no mention of 
dividing the 'Yest Indies between them-the \Yest Indies ,vere to re- 
main attached to Spain. It ,vas the restoration of their trade that 
\"as their nlain desire in these great cODImercial countries, and eyen 
that object Louis agreed to proDlote in a DIanner that seemed, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the tiIne, to be more to his O\VD ad\Tantage than to 
theirs. In the case of England, he was to renIOVC prohibitions again
t 
our imports, and in return ,ve engaged to give the French inlports the 
privileges of the 1110St favoured nations. In short, ,ve "'ere to have 
free tr
de ,vith France, ,vhich the commercial classes of the time 
looked upon as a very doubtful blessing. 
It is because Defoe ,vrote in favour of this free trade that he is sup- 
posed to have been superior to the cODlmercial fallacies of the time. 
But a glance at his argulnents shows that this is a very hasty infer- 
ence. It ""as no part of Defoe's art as a controversiaìist to seek to COf- 
Iect popular prejudicf-s; on the contrary, it ,vas his habit to take them 
for granted as the bases of his arguments, to work fronl them as prem- 
ises tnwards his concluf-.ion. He expressly avo\ved himself a prohi- 
bitionist in principle :- 


"I 5.IIl far from bein,
 of their Ir.ind who E:ay thatal1 probibition
 are destructive tl 
trade. and that wi8e nation
, the Dutch, make no prohibitioDS at all. 
" "nere any nation has, by the sinzular bles<;:ing of God, a produce given to theh 
country from which Euch a manufacture can be made a-; other nations cannot be 
without, and none can make that produce but tl1eIDselves, it would be' di:,tr:1ctionin 
that nation not to prohibit the exportation of that origInal produce till it i
 manu- 
factured." 


He had been taunted \"ith flying in the face of \vhat he had himself 
said in ICing \Yillialn's tÏ1ne in favour oÎ prohibition. But he boldly 
undertake
 to pro\ye that prohibition ,vas absolutely necessary in I
ing 
" illiam's tinIe, and not only so, but that" the advantages we nlay 
make of taking off a prohibition no\y are an founded upon the advan- 
tages 'ye did lnake as laying on a prohibition then: that the 
anle 
reason ,,-hich made a prohibition then tbe best thing. nlakes it no'
 
the maddest thing a nation could do or eyer did in the lllatter of trade." 
In King \Yilliam's time, the balance of trade ,vas against us to the ex- 
tent of 850,000 1 ., in consequence of the French I\:ing-'s laying extrava 4 
gJ1nt duties upon tbe inlport of all our ,,"oolen manufactures. 
AC:ME BIOG. II.-3. 
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" ""hocver thinks that by opening the French trade I should mean . . . that 
we should come to trade with them 850,OOOl. per' annu'In to our lost-!, must think me 
as mad as 1 think him for suggesting it ; but if, on the con
rary, I prove that as we 
traded then 830,000l. a year to our lo
s, we can trade now wIth them 600,000l. to our 
p'ain, then I will venture to draw this consequence, that we are distracted, speaking 
of our trading wits, if we do not trade with them." 


In a preface to the Eighth 'V' olume of the Revieu) (July 29, 1712), 
Defoe announced his intention of discontinuing the publication, in 
consequence of the tax then Ï1nposed on newspapers. \tVe can hardly 
suppose that this ,vas his real nlotive, and as a Inatter of fact, the Re- 
view, 'v hose death had been announced, reappeared in due course in 
the fonll of a single leaf, and \vas puLlbhed in that forln till the 11th 
of June, 171H. :By that tÍlue a new project ,vas on foot .which Defoe 
had frequently declared his intention of starting, a paper devoted ex- 
clusively to the discussion of the affairs of trade. The Review at one 
tÍlue had declared its lnain subject to be trade, but had claiIned a lib- 
erty of digression under ,vhich the IHain subject had all but disap- 
peared. At last, ho\vever, in l\Iay, 1713, ,vhen popular excitement 
and hot Parlianlentary debates ,vere expected on the Conlmercial 
Treaty ,vith France, an exclusively trading paper was established, 
entitled J.1Ierrcator. Defoe denied being the author-that is, conductor 
or editor of this paper-and said that he had not power to put what 
he ,vould into it; .which nlay have been literally true. Every nunlber. 
however, bears traces of his hand or gui<lance ; JIcrcator is identical 
in opinions, sty Ie, and spirit ,vith the Rcv'Ïol', differing only jîl the 
grpater openness of its attacks upon the opposition of the \Vhîgs to 
the Trf'aty of Cornmerce. Party spirit ,vas so violent that sumruer, 
after the publication of the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht, that Defoe 
'vas probably glad to shelter himself under the responsibility of 
another name; he had flaunted the cloak of impartial advice till it had 
Lecome a thillg of shreds and patches. 
To prove that the balance of trade, in spite of a prevailing impres- 
sion to the contrary. not only n1Ïght be, but had been, on the side of 
England, ,vas the chief purpose of 
lIcrcator. The \Vhig Flying PO,'it 
chaiIeLl ..i.1Ic1"cator for trying to reconcile impossibilities, but Jro'cator 
held stoutly on ,vith an elaborate appara
us of conlparative tables of 
('xports and Íluports, and ingenious schenles for the developnlent of 
various branches of the trade ,vith France. Defoe was too fond of car- 
rying the '''ar into the enenlY's country, to attack prohibitions or the 
received doctrine as to the balance of trade in principle; he fought the 
{'ppmy spiritedly on their own ground. " Take a medium of three 
years for above forty years past, and calculate the exports and imports 
to and from France, and it shall appear the balance of trade ,vas 
always on the English side, to the loss and disadvantage of the French." 
It follo,ved, upon the received cOllllnercial doctrines, that the French 
King was nlaking a great concession in consenting to take off high 
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duties upon English goods. This ,vas precisely ,,,hat Defoe ,vas laùour- 
ing to prove. "The French King in taking off the said high 
duties ruins all his o,vn nlanufactures." The COnU110D belief ,vas that 
the ternlS of peace ,vould ruin English manufacturing industry; full 
in the teeth of this, Defoe, as ,vas his daring custon1, tiung the para- 
dox of the extreme opposite. On this occasion he arted purely as a 
party ,,'riteI'. That he ,,,yas never a free-trader, at least in principle, 
,viII appear froll1 the foIIo\\ying extract frOlll his j:Jl an of the EllglÙ;/" 
CU/iunel'ce, published in 1728 :- 


C5 Seeing trade then is the fund of wealth and power, we cannot wonder that we 
see the Wl:5est Princes and States anxious and concerned for the increase of the 
commerce and trade of their subject
, and of the growth of the country; anxious 
to propagate the sale!Jf such goods as are. the manufacture of their own subjects, 
and that employs theIr own people; especIally of f'uch a5 keep the Inoney of their 
dominions at home; and on the contrary, prohibiting the importation from abroad 
of such things as are the product of other countrie
, and of the labour of other 
people, or which carry money back in return, and not merchandise in exch[;ncre. 
"Nor can we wondcr that W3 see such Princ
s and States endeavouring to set up 
such manufactures in their own countries, \\ hich they see 8uccessfuJIy and profit- 
ab]y carri{'d on by their neighbours, and to endeavour to procure the materials proper 
for setting up those manufactures by all just and pO
ðible methods from other 
countries. 
"Hence we cannot blame the French or German
 for ende
vouring to !;et over the 
British wool into their hands, by the help of which they may bring their people to 
imitate our ma.lufactures, which are so esteemed in the world, as well as so 
gainful at home. 
"Kor can we blame any foreign nation for prohibiting the m
e and wearing of 
our mannfactùre Q . if they can either make them at home, or make any which they 
can f.h'
ft with in theír 
tead. 
"The reason is plain. 'Tis the intere8t of every nation to encoura!;e their own 
trade, to encourage tllOse 11' anufa-ctures that will employ their own 8ubjectfo:, con- 
sume their own growth of pravi
ions, as well a
 materials of commerce, and such 
as will keep t heir money or 8pecieH at borne. 
"'Tis from thIs just princIple that the French prohibit the English woolen 
manufacture, and the English again prohibit, or impose a tax equal to a pr')hibition, 
on the French siJks, paper, linen, and several other of their :nanufactures. 'TIS 
from the f'ame just reason in trade that we prohibit the wearing of Ea::õt India 
wroup;ht siÌks, printed calicoes, &c,; that we prohibit tile importation of French 
brandy, Brazil sugars, and Spanish Tobacco; and so of several other things." 


CI-IAPTER YII. 


DIFFICID.TTES IX TIE-CTIAKGIXG fo'TDES. 


DEFOE'S un,yearied zeal in the Rf'rvice of flarley had excited the 
bitterest resentIllent aU10ng his old allies, the' Yhigs. lIe often com- 
plained of it, Inore in sorro,v than in anger. He had no right to look 
for any other treatlnellt; it ,vas a just punisl11nellt upon hhn for 
seeking the good of his country ".ithont resppct of parties. An author 
that 'v rote fronl principle had a very hard task in those dangerous 
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åmes. If he ventur
d on the dangerous precipice of telling unbiassed 
truth, he nlust expect lllartyrdonl frOlH both sides. This resignation 
of the sÎ1nple single-nlil1ded patriot to the pains and penalties of 11011- 
{'sty, naturally added to the rage of the party ,vith ,vhosp factious 
proceedings he ,vottld have nothing to do ; and yet it has ahvays bepll 
thought an extraordinary instancp of party spitf' that the 'Yhigs 
should have instituted a prospcution against hinI, on the alleged 
ground that a certain renlarkable spries of Tracts 'vere ,vritten in 
favour of the Prf'tendpr. To\vards the end of 1712 Defoe had issued 
A Seasonable lVarning and Ca1ltion arlainst tlte In8inllati
ns oj 
Papists and Jacobites in favour of tlte Pretende'r. No charge of Jaco- 
bitisln could be lllade against a palnphlet containing such a sentence 
as this :- 


"Think, then, dear Britons! what a King this Pretender must be I a papist by 
inclination; a tyrant by education; a Frenchman by honour and obligation ;-and 
how long win your liberties last yon in this condition"l And when your liberties 
are gone, how long wiU your religion remain? 'Vhen your har.ds are tied; when 
nrmies bind you; when power oppresses you; when a tyrant disarms you; when a 
Popish :French tyrant reigns over you; by wbat means or n1ethods can you pretend 
to maintain your Protestant religion?" 


Å second panl})hlet, 1lannibal at the G(tt
8, strongly urging party 
union and the hanishnlent of factious spirit, \vas equally unn1Ïstaka- 
LIe in tone. The titles of the follo\ving tbree of the series were more 
startling :--Rca8on.
 ({gain.
t the Sll('('cssion of the IIouse of IIanuver- 
And u'Ìtai if tlw PI'eteuder should conte? or Borne cO'lsidcrat-iu/tS of 
the advantages, and 'J"eal con.
equences of tlte Pretendcr's po.
scssing tlte 
C1'own of Great Britain-An Answer to a Question that nobudy thinks 
of, viz., But 1J11tat if tlie Queen sliould die? The cont
nts, ho,vever, 
,vere plainly ironical. The nlain reason against the Succession of the 
Prince of Hanover ,vas that it nlÏght be ,vise for the nation to take a 
short turn of a French, Popish, hereditary-right 'J'égi1ne in the first 
place as an enletic. EUIetics were good for the health of individuals, 
and there could be no better preparative for a healthy constitutional 
governll1ent than another experience of arbitrary po\ver. Defoe had 
u.sed the saIne ironical argulnent for putting rrories in office in 1708. 
Thf' advantages of the Pretender's possessing the Cro\vn were that 
we should be savpd from all further danger of a 'va-I' ,vith France, 
and should no longer hold the exposed position of a Protestant State 
al110ng the grpat Catholic Po,vers of Europe. The point of the last 
})anlphlet of the serips ,vas less distinct; it suggested the possibility 
of the English people losing thei.r properties, their estates, inheri- 
t
l,nce, lands, goods, liv{'s, and Uberties, unlpss they ,vere clpar in 
their o,vn minds ,,,hat cour..,e to take in the event of the QueC'!1's 
death. But none of the three Tracts contain anything that could pos- 
fo;ibly be interpreted as a serious argulnent in favour of the Pretender. 
rrhey were all calculated to support the Succession of the Elector of 
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Hanoyer. 'Yhy, then, should thp 'Vhig
 ha\
e prosecuted the author? 
It \vas a strange thing, as Defoe did not fail to complain, that they 
should try to punish a man for \"riting in their 0\"11 interest. - 
The truth, ho\vever, is that although Defoe after\vards tried to con- 
vince the 'Yhig leaders that he bad \vritten these pamphlets in their 
interest, they ""ere ""ritten in the interest of Harley. They \vert" 
calculated to recollllllend that 
linister to Prince George, in the event 
(If l1Ïs accession to the Englh,h throne. 'Ye see this at once ,vhen ,ve 
exall1Íne their contents by the light of the personal intrigues of the 
tin1e. Harley ,vas playing a douLle game. It ,vas doubtful ,vho thp 
Queen's successor \vould be, and he aimed at luaking hÏ1nself safe in 
either of the t\VO possible contingencie
. Y" ery soon after his accession 
to po,ver in 1710, he lllade vague overtures for the restoration of the 
Stuarts under guarantees for civil and religious liberty. 'Yhen 
pressed to take definite steps in pursuance of this plan, he deprecated 
haste, and put off and put off, till the Pretender's adherents lost 
patience. ..-\.11 the tillle he \vas luaking protestations of fidelity to the 
Court of Hanover. The increasing vagueness of his pron1Ïses to tbe 
J acobites 
elns to sho\v that, as time went on, he became convinced 
that the Hano\"erian \vas the \vinning cause. Xo lllan could beUer 
advise him as to the feeling of the English people than Defoe, vt"ho 
\vas constantly perambu1.atiug the country on secret services, in all 
probability for the direct purpose of sounding the general opinion. It 
,,-as to,vards the end of 1712, by \vhich time IIarley's shilly-shallying 
had effectually disgusted the Jacobites, that the first of .Defoe's series 
of 
:\..nti-J acobite tracts appeared. It professed to be \vritten by an 
Englishluan at the Court of Hano\er, \vbich affords sonIe ground, 
though it nUlst be confessed slight, for ßupposing that Defoe had 
vbited Hano\
er, presunlably as the bearer of SOllIe of Harley's assurances 
of loyalt
. The Seasonable fl''à1'llÙzg alld Caution 'vas circulated, Defoe 
hiIllself te1l3 us, in thousands anlong the poor people by several of hi8 
friends. Here ,vas a fact to \vhich Harley could appeal as a circum- 
stantial proof of his zeal in the I-Ianoverian cause. 'Yhether Defoe's 
Anti-Jaco'bite tracts really served his benefactor in this '\vay, can only 
be matter of conjecture. Ho\veyer that luay be, they "
ere upon the 
surface \\.ritten in Harley's interest. The \yarning and caution was 
expressly directed against the insinuations that 
Iinistry \vere in favour 
of the Pretender. ..'\..11 \vho lllade these insinuations ,vere asstlll1ed by 
the \\
riter to be Papists, Jacobites, and enelnies of Britain. As these 
insinuations "
ere the chief "'ar-cry of the 'Yhigs, and ""e no'v kno\v 
that they ,vere not ,vithout foundation, it is easy to understand \vhy De- 
foe's panlphlets, though ....\nti-Jacobite, "'ere resented by the party in 
,,,hose interest he haJ. formerly written. He excused himself after- 
wards by 
aying that he was not a \vare of the Jacobite leanings 
of the 
finistry ; that none of then1 ever said one \vorà in favour of 
the Pretender to him; that he sa \v no reason to believe that they did 
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favour the Pretender. As for himself, he said, they certainly never 
employed him in any Jacobite intrigue. He defied his enemies to 
H prove that he ever kept company or had any society, friendship, or 
conversation ,vith any Jacobite. So averse had he been to the interest 
and the people, that h
 had studiously avoided their cOlllpany on aU 
occasions." \"'lthin a few nlonths of his lnaking these protestations, 
Defoe was editing a Jacobite ne,vspaper under secret instructions 
froIn a \Vhig Governnlent. But this is anticipating. 
That an influential \Vhig should l1ave set on foot a prosecution "of 
Defoe as the author of "treasonable libels against the flouse of Han- 
over," although the charge had no foundation in the language of the 
incrinlinated paInphlets, is intelligible enough. The 'Vhig party 
,vriters w'ere delighted \yith the prosecution, one of theIn triuInphin.g 
over Defoe as being caught at last, and put" in Lob's pound," and 
speaking of him as "the vilest of all the ,vriters that have prostituted 
their pens either to encourage faction, oblige a party, or serve their 
o,vn mercenary ends. " But that the Court of Queen's Bench, before 
whom Defoe ,vas brought-,vith SOUle difficulty, it ,vould appear, for 
he had fortified his house at N (:},vington 1ike Hobinson Crusoe's castle 
-should have unaninlously declared his panlphlets to be treasonablp, 
and that one of theIn, on his pleading that they ,vere ironical, should 
have told him that it ,vas a kind of irony for w-}lÍch he might conle 
to be hanged, dra,vn, and quartered, is not so easy to understand, Ull- 
less ,ve suppose that, in these tell1pestuous times, judges like othpr 
Jnen were po\verfully s,yayed by party feeling. It is possible, ho,v- 
evpr, that they deenled the l11ere titles of the panlphlets offences in 
thelnselves, disturbing cries raised ,vhile the people ,vere not yet clear 
of the forest of anarchy, and still subject to dangerous panics-of- 
fences of the sa.lne nature as if a Inan should shout fire in sport in a 
cro\vded theatre. Possibly, also, the severity of the Court ,vas in- 
creased by Defoe's indiscretion in cOInmenting upon the case in the 
Review, ,vhile it ,vas stiB sub judice. At any rate he escaped punish- 
ment. The Attorney-General ,vas ordered to prosecute hiIn, but be- 
fore the trial caIne off Defoe obtained a pardon under the royal seal. 
The \Vhigs ,vere thus baulked of revenge upon their renegade. 
Thpir loyal ,vriters attributed Defoe's pardon to the secret J acobitislll 
of the 
linistry-quite ,vrongly-as \ve have just seen he ,vas acting 
for IIarlpy as à Hanoverian, and not as a J acobitp. Curiously enough, 
,vhf:'n Dpfoe next caIne bpfore the Queen's Bench, the instigator of the 
prospcntion ,vas a Tory, and the GovernIl1Cnt 'vas \Yhig, and he again 
escaped frOln the clutches of the la,v by the fayour of thp Govern- 
Inent. Tin 
Ir. \VilliaIll Lpc's renlarkahlf' discovery, fourtpen years 
ao-o of certain lettprs in Dcfoe's hand,vritin 
 in the Statp Pappr 
M , 
Office, it was generally bplieved that on the death of Queen Anne, the 
fall of the 'rory Administration, and the cOlllplete disconlfiture of 
Harley's triunning policy, thc ycteran pamphlpteer and journalist, 
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now fifty-three years of age, ,yithdre,," froln political ,yarfare, and 
spent the evening of his life in the COlllpositio& of those ,,,"orks of 
fiction ,vhich have made his nallle innllortal. His biographer
 have 
lllisjudged his character and underrated his energy. \Ylu'n Harley 
fell froIn pow"er Defoe sought service under the 'Yhigs. lIe had 
onle 
difficulty in regaining their fayour, and ,,
hen he did oLtain enII)loy- 
lllf'nt frOIti theIll it ,,-as of a kind little to Ins honour. 
In his J..lþpeol to ][()nOlll" alid Justice, published early in 1713, in 
,,
hich he defended him
elf against the charges copiously and viru- 
l,=-'ntly urged of being a part.r-,vriter, a hireling, and a turncoat, and 
eXplained everything that ,vas doubtful in hi
 conduct by alleging the 
obligations of gratitude to his first benefactor, Harley, Defoe declared 
that since the Queen's death he had taken refuge in absolute silence. 
He found, he said, that if he offereù to say a "
ord in favour of the 
Ilanoverian settlenlent it ,vas called fa\vning and turning round again, 
and therefore he resolved to meddle neither one ,vay nor the other. 
He conlplained sorro,,-fully that in spite of this re
oluiïon, and though 
he had not ,vritten one book since the Queen's death, a great lilany 
things 'n
re called by his nanle. In that ca
e he had no resource but 
to practise a Christian sphit and pray for the forgi \
eness of his ene- 
mies. This \vas Defoe'
 o\vn account, and it \vas accepted as the 
whole truth, till 
Ir. Lee's careful research and good fortune gaye a 
different colour to his personal history from the time of Harle)y's dis- 
placement. * 
During the dissensions, in the last days of the Queen, ,,
hich broke 
up the Tory )Iinistr.r, JIcrcotor ,vas dropped. Defoe seelns immedi- 
ately to have entered into communication ,vith the printer of the 
'Yhig FlYÌJlg Po
il, one 'YilliaIll IIurt. The o ''''11 PI' of the P08t ,vas 
abroad at the tÍlue, but his Iuanagers, ,,-hether actuated by personal 
spite or reasonable suspicion, learning that Hurt ,vas in cOllulluni- 
cation ,vith one \VhOIll they looked upon as their enemy, decided at 
once to change their printer. 'rhere being no copyright in ne,vspaper 
titles in those days, Hurt retaliated by engaging Defoe to \\
rite another 
})aper under the saIne title, advertising that, froln the arrangen1ents 
he had made, readers ,vould find the ne,v Flyihg POtit better than the 
old. It ,va
 in his labours on this sham Flying PO:4, ag the original 
iildignantly called it in an appeal to Hurt's sen
e of honour and justicp 
agaiu')t the piracy, that Defoe caIne into collbion \vith the la\v. His 
ne\\' organ \\
as ,varInly loyaL On the 14th of August it contained a 
highly-coloured panegyric of George I., ,vhkh alone ,vould refutp 
Defoe's assertion that he kne\v nothing of the art::) of the courtier. 


* In making mention of 
Ir. Lee's valuable researches and discoveries, I ought to 
add that bis manner of connecting the fùct:3 for \\ hich I am indebted to him, 'md 
the construction be puts upon them is entirely differt'ut from mine. For the view 
here implied of Defoe's character and motives, )lr. Lee is in no way responsible. 
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His l\Iajesty was described as a c0111bination of more graces, virtues, 
and capacities than the world had ever seen united in one individual- 
a 111an "born for council, and fitted to cOllimand the \vorld. " Another 
nUlnber of the Fl.l/ing Post, a fe\v days after\vards, contained an at- 
t.ack on one of the fe\v Tories among the Lords of the Regency, 
nOlninated for the nlanagelnent of affairs till the King's arrival. Dur- 
ing Bolingbroke's brief term of ascendency he had despatched the 
Earl of ,Anglesey on a n1Íssion to Ireland. The Earl had hardly landed 
at Dublin ,vhen ne'v
 follo\ved hhn of the Queen's death, and he re- 
turned to act as one of the Lords Regent. In the ]l'lying Post Defoe 
asserted that the object of his journey to Ireland ,vas" to ne\v model 
the Force
 there, and particularly to break no less than seventy of the 
honest officers of the arnlY, and to fill up their places ,vith the tools 
and crea,tures of Con. Phipps, and such a rabble of cut-throats as "vere 
fit for the ,york that they had for them to do." That there was SOllie 
truth in the allegation is likely enough; Sir Conf;tantine Phipps ,vas, 
at least, shortly afterwards dislllÍssed froIlI his offices. But Lord 
Angh'sey at once took action against it as a scandalous libel. Defoe 
,vas brought before the Lords Justices, and cOlnlnitted for trial. 
lIe ,vas liberated, ho,vever, on bail, and in spite of \vhat he says 
about his resolution not to Ineddle on either side, made an energetic 
use of his liberty. He ,vrote The Secret Hi:.;torll of One Year-the 
year after 'Villhun's accession-vindica.ting t.he King's clenlency t.o- 
"vards the abettors of the arbitrary governnlent of J anles, and explain- 
ing that he ,vas conlpelled to enlploy rnany of them by the rapacious 
scralnbling of his o\vn adherents for placps and pensions. The indi- 
}'ect bearing of this tract is obvious. In October three palnphlets came 
froIn Defoe's fertile pen; an Advice to tlte People of England to lay 
aside feuds and faction, and live together under the new King like 
good Christians; and two parts, in quick succession, of a Secret lJÙ
- 
tory of the JVllite Staff. This last ,york \vas an account of the circunl- 
stances under \vhich the Treasurer's \Vhite Staff ,vas taken frOln the 
Earl of Oxford, and put his conduct in a favourable light, exonerating 
hinl frolll the suspicion of J acobitisnl, and affirlning-not quite accur. 
ately, as other accounts of the transaction seem to imply-that it "vas 
by lIarley's advice that the Staff ,vas conllnitted to the Earl of Shre\ys- 
bury. One would be glad to accept this as proof of Defoe's attaeh- 
Inent to the cause of his disgraced benefactor; yet lIarley, as he lay 
in the Tower a\vaiting his trial on an impeachnlent of high treason, 
issued a dif;claimer concerning the Secret History and anothpr palll- 
phlet, entitled An Account oj' tlte Oonduct of Robe'pt, Earl of Oxford. 
rrhpse palnphlets, he said, ,vere not ,vritten ,vith his kno\v1edge, or 
by his direction or encouragernent ; (( on the contrary, he had reason 
to believe from several passages therpin contained that it ,vas the in- 
tention of the author, or authors, to do 11Ïlll a prejudice." This dis- 
claiuler may have been dictated by a ,vish not to appear wanting in 
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respect to his judges; at any rate, Defoe's Secret IIÙ;foTU bears no trac
 
on the surface of a design to prejudice hÏ1n by its recital of facts. ,All 

lppeal to Honon]" and Justice ,vas Defoe's next production. ,\Yhil.. 
"rriting it, he ,vas seized ,vith a violent al)opleetic fit, and it ,vas i

lH
ll 
with n Conclusion by the Publisher, luentioning this circulllstance, 
explaining that the panlphiet \vas consequently incoIllplete, and add- 
ing: "If he recovers, he luay be able to finish "yhat he began; if not, 
it is the opinion of 1110st that kno,v him that the tl'eatJnent \\rhich ht-' 
here cOlup]ains of, and SOBle others tÌlat he ".ouid have spoken 
of, have been the apparent cause of his disaster." There is no 
sign of inco1l1pIeteness in the .A..ppeal; and thp Conclusion by 
the Publisher, w'hile the author Jay "in a ,veak and languishing 
condition, neither able to go on nor likely to rf'cover, at least in any 
short tilne," gives a nlost artistic finishing stroke to it. Defoe never 
interfered ,vith the perfection of it after his recovery, ,,'hich took place 
very shortly. The AplJlal \\yas issued in the first ,veek of January; 
before the end of the 11l01lth the indolllÍtable \\Titer ,vas ready \vith a 
Third Part of the S(cl'd Hi
tol"Y, and a reply to Atterbury's .Àdrice to 
the Fl'eelloldo's of Englaud in yie\v of the approaching elections. A 
series of tracts "yritten in the character of a Quaker quickly foUo,ved, 
one rebuking a Dissenting preacher for inciting the ne\v GOyernnlent 
to \.indictive severities, another rebuking Sache,.ereU for hypocrisy 
and þerjury in taking thf' oath of abjuration, a third rebuking the 
Duke of Ornlond for encouraging Jacobite and. High-Church l110ÙH. 
In 
Iarch, Defoe puLlished his rrunily IJI
trllctul', a hook of 4.)0 pages; 
in July, his Hi::stvry, by (l SC()t
 GentleJnan in tlie Sl1:cdi
h Serrice, of 
tile 1Vars of Cllflrle
 XIL 
Forn1Ìdable as the list of these "yorks See111S, it does not represent 
Blore than Defoe's average rate of production for thirty years of his 
Hfe. 'Vith grave anxieties added to the strain of such incessant toil, 
it is no ,vonder that nature should haye raised its protest in an al)o- 
plectic fit. E\
en nature lllust have o\vned herself vanquished, ,,,hen 
she sa,v this very protest pressed into thf' seryicp of the irresistible 
and tritunphant ,yorker. All the tiIne he ,vas at large upon bail, 
a\vaiting his trial. l.'he trial took place in July, 171.3, and he ,vas 
found guilty. But sentence ,\yas deferred till next ternl. October 
canle round, but Defoe did not appear to receive his sentence. He had 
Inade his peace ,víth the Governlnent, upon" capi
ulations " of ,vhich 
chance has prPberved the record in his o,vn hau(hvI iting. lIe repre- 
sented privately to Lord Chief Justice Parker that he had ah\yays been 
devoted to the "
hig interest, and that any 
eelllÏng departure fronl it 
had been ùue to errors of judgluent, not to \vant of attaclllnent. 
'Yhether the'Vhig leaders belie,.ed this representation ,,'e do not 
kno,v, but they agreed to pardon" all fornler nlistak
s" if he ,vould 
no\v enter faithfully into their service. Though the Hanoverian suc- 
cession had been cordially \velconled by the steady nUlsses of the nation, 
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thf\ l\Iar Rebellion in Scotland and the sympatllY shown wit}l this 
mO\Tement in the south \varned thenl that their enemies were not to be 
despised. There ,vas a large turbulent elmnent in the population, 
upon ,vhich agitators might ,"york ,vith fatal effect. The J acobites 
had still a hold upon the Press, and the past years had been fruitful 
of exanlples of the danger of trying to crush sedition \vith the ann of 
the la,v. Prosecution had been proved to be the surest road to popu.. 
larity. It occurred therefore that Defoe nlight be useful if he still 
passed as an opponent of the GoverIlll1ent, insinuating hiInself as such 
into the confiùence of Jacobites, obtained control of their publications, 
and nipped n1Íschief in the bud. It ,vas a dangerous and delicate ser- 
vice, exposing the ell1Íssary to dire revenge if he ,vpre detectpd, and 
to suspicion anù misconstruction fronl his eluployp,rs in his efforts to 
escape detection. But Defoe, delighting in his superior wits, and 
happy in the midst of dangerous intrigues, boldly undertook the task. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LA'fER JOUnNALISTIC LABOURS. 


FOR the discovery of this " strange and surprising" chapter in Defoe's 
Hfe, which clears up nl11ch that 111ight otherwise have been disputable 
in his character, the ,"yorld is indt'bted solely to 
Ir. \Villianl Lee. 
Accident put 
fr. Lee on the right scent, fronl ,vhich previous Liog- 
raphers had been diverted by too literal and hnplicit a faith in the 
arch-deceiver's statelnents, and too comprehensive an application of 
his cOlnplaint that his nalne ,vas luade the hackney title of the thues, 
upon ,,,hich all sorts of low scribblers fathered their vile productions. 
Defoe's secret sprv-ices on Tory papers exposed hhu, as we have seen, 
to lnisconstruction. K obody knew this better than himself, and 
nobody could have guarded against it ,vith nlore sleepless care. In 
the fourth year of I('ing George's reign a change took place in the 

Iinistry. Lord To\vnshend ,vas succeeded in the IIolne Secretary'
 
office by Lord Stanhope. Thereupon Defoe judged it expedient tc 
write to a private secretary, 1\11'. de la Faye, explaining at length his. 
position. This letter along \vith five others, also designed to prevent 
lllisconstruction by his t?1nploYt'rs, lay in the State Paper Office till 
the year 18ô4, \vhen the ,vhole packet fell into the hands of 
Ir. Lee. 
The follo,ving succinct fragment of autobiography is dated April 
26, 1718 : 


"Though I doubt not but you have acquainted my Lord Stal'lhope with what 
humble sense of his I...ord8hip's goodness I received the account you were pleased to 
give me, that my little services are accepted, and that his lordship is satisfied to go 
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upon the foot or former capi
ulations. etc. ; yet I confess, Sir, I have been anxioue 
upon many accounts, with rc!'-'pect as wen to the 
ervjce itself as my own 8afer.. Y t 
lest my lord may think himself ill-sclved by me, even when I have best peñormea 
my duty. 
" I thought it thcrefore not only a debt to myself, but a duty to his lordship, 
that I should give his lord
hip a short account as dear as 1 can. how far my fonner 
im;trnctions empowpred me to act, and in a word what thb little piece of service is, 
for which I am so much a subject of his lordship's present favour and bounty. 
"It was in the )linistry of my Lord Town
l1end, wben my Lord Chief Justice 
Parkf'r, to whom I stand obliged for the favour, wa
 pleaRed 
o far to state my 
ca
e, that notwithstanding the miHepre
entation'5 under which I had !'-uffered, and 
notwithstanding E!ome mi
takes WhICh I wa
 the first to acknowledge, I was so 
happy as to be beJieved in tl1e plofef:
ions I made of a sincere attachment to the 
interests of the pre
ent Government, and, speaking with all pos:::ible humility. ! 
hope I bave not dishonoured my Lord Parker'
 ("Pcommendation. 
.. In consÍ(1ering, after tbis, which way 1 might be rendered most u:::;eful to the 
Government, it was proposed by' my Lord Townshend tbat I ::5hould still ap. ear ag 
if I wcre, a:::; bpfore, under the displea!
ure of the Government, and sepnrated from 
the \\
hig
 ; and that I might be more scrviceable in a kind of di
guise than if 1 
appaared openly; and upon thiH foot a weekly paper. which I was at fir
t directed 
to write, ill opposition to a sc
mdalous paper called the Shift Shlfted. was laid 
aside, and the first thing I engaged in was a monthly book calfed Jlercurius Polift- 
CU8. of which presently. In the interval of this, Dyer, the _Ve1.l's-Let f el' writer, 
haying been dead. and Dormer, his 811cceS80r, being unable by bis troubles to carry 
on that work, I had an oiler of a share ill the property, as well as ill the manage- 
ment of that work. 
U I immediately acquainted my Lord Town
hend of it, who, by)lr. Buckley. let 
me know it would be a very acceptahle piece of 
eryice ; for that lettt'r waR really 
very prejudicial to the public, and the 1ll0
t difficult to come at in a judicial way 
in case of offence given. .My lord wa
 pleased to add, by 1\11". Buckley, that he 
would consider my service in that case. as he afterward:-: did. 
H Fpon this I engaged in it ; and that 80 far, that though the property was not 
wholly my own. yet the conduct and government of the style and news was bO 
entirely in me. that I ventured to a!'::5ure his lord
hip the Fting of that mi:-,cbif'vous 
paper 8hould bp. entirely taken out, thou!:!'b it wa
 granted that the 
tyle Fhould 
continue Tory as it was, that the party might be amu
ed and not set up another, 
\\ hich would have destroyed the de
ign, and this part I therefore take entirely on 
myself stilL 
, This went on for a year, before my Lord Town
hpnd went out of the office; and 
his lordship. in consideration of thh; servIce, made me the appointmellt which !tIr. 
Buckley knows of, \\ ith a promise of a further allowance as l'er\'ÍCe presented. 
" 
Iy Lord Sunderland, to "ho
e goodne
s' I had many Yt'ars a;..ro been obliged, 
when I was in a secret commission sent to Scotland, was plea
('d to approve and 
continue this service, and tpe appointmpnt annexed; and with hi8IoTd
hip's appro- 
bation, I introduced myself, in the disguise of a translator of the foreign new
, to 
be 80 far concerned in this weekly paper of .I.
Ii.o:t's as to be able to keep it within 
the circle of a 
ecret managemen
, ß]
o prevent the mischievous part of it ; and 

yet neithpr l\list, or any of those concerned with him, have the lea
t gue
s or 
8uspicion by whose direction I do it. 
" But here it becomes neces
ary to acquaint my lord (as I hinted to you, Sir), that 
this paper, called the Journal, is not in my
elf in property, 3S the other, only in 
managem nt; with this express difference, that if anything happens to be put in 
"ithout my knowledge, which may give offence, or if anything slips my ob
ervation 
which may be ill-taken, his lordship shall be sur
 always to know whether he hag 
a servant to reprove or a 
tranger to correct. 
., Cpon the whole. however, thi
 Í::3 the con
equence, that by this management, 
the weekly Journal, and Dormer's Letter. as also the Jlercul'i1l8 Po/iticu.
, which i
 
in the !Same nature of management as the Journal, will be alwaJs kept (mistak&S 
excepted) to pass as Tory papers, and yet be disabled and eneryated, so as to do DO 
mÏbchief or give any offence to the Go,.ernment." 
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Others of the teU-tale letters sho"v us in detail how Defoe acquitted 
hhnse] f of his engagel11ents to the Governnlent-bo,ving, as he said, 
in the House of Hinnllon. In one he speaks of a traitorous paulphlet 
which he has stopped at the press, and begs the Secretary to assure 
his superiors that he has the original in safe keeping, and that no 
eye but his o,vn has seen it. In another he apologizes for an ob- 
noxious paragraph ,vhich had crept into .JfÙ
t's Juurnal, avo\ving that 
"
lr. 
1ist did it, after I had looked over "vhat we had gotten 
together," that he [Dt'foe] had no concern in it, directly or indirectly, 
and that he thought hhllself oùliged to notice this, to Iuake good "phat 
he said in his last, viz., that if any n1Ïstake happened, Lord Stanhope 
should al\vays kno,v "vhether he had a servant to reprove or a stranger 
to punish. In another he expresses his alanll at hearing of a private 
suit against 1\Iorphe\v, the printer of the Jfe1"cariu8 Politicu,fj, for a 
passage in that paper, and explains, first, that the obnoxious passage 
appeared t\VO years before, and \vas consequently covered by a capitu- 
lation giving hin1 indenulity for aU fonner Inistakes ; secondly, that 
the thing itself ,vas not his, neither could anyone pretend to charge it 
on hhll, and consequently it could not be adduced as proof of any 
failure in his duty. In another letter he gives an account of a ne\v 
treaty with l\fist. " I need not trouble you," he says, " "vith the par- 
ticulars, but in a word he professes hinlself convinced that he has 
been wrong, that the Governlllent has treated hinl "vith lenity and 
forbearance, and he sole111nly engages to 111e to give no 11lore offence. 
The liberties 1\11'. Buckley 111entioned, viz., to seeU1 on the saUle side 
as before, to rally the Flying Post, the Whig writers, and even the 
word' \Vhig,' &c., and to admit foolish and trifling things in favour 
of the Tories. This, as I represented it to hiul, he agrees is liberty 
enough, and resolves his paper shall, for the future, al11use the 
Tories, but not affront the GovenUllent." If 1\fist should break 
t.hrough this understanding, Defoe hopes it will be understood that it 
is not his fault; he can only say that the printer's resülution
 of 
anlendment seenl to be sincere. 


"In pur
uance alRo of this reformation, he brou,ght me this morning the enclosed 
Jetter, which, indeed, I was elad to see. because, though it seems couched in terms 
which might have been made public. yet ha
 a secret gaU in it, and a mnnifest ten- 
dency to reproach the Government \\'Íth partialIty and Injustice, and (as it :'cknowl- 
edges expressly) was written to serve a present turn. As this is an earnest of his 
ju
t intention, I hope he win go on to your satisfaction. 
" Give me leave, Sir, to mention here a circumstance which concerns mY8elf, and 
which, indeed, is a little hardship upon me, viz., that I seem to merit less, when I 
intercept a piece of barefaced treason at the Press, than when I stop such a letter as 
the enclosed; because one seems to be of a kind which no man would dare to med- 
dl-e with. But I would persuade myself, Sir, that stopping such notorious things is 
not without its good effect, particularly because, as it iH true that som
 people are 

nerally found who do vC'r..ture to print anything that offers, 80 stoppiNg them here 
IS some discouragement and disappointment to them, and they often die in our 
hands. 
" 1 speak this, Sir, as well on occasion of what you were pleased to say upon that 
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letter which I !!ent you formerly about Killing no JIurder, as upon another with 
ver
e' in it, which 
lr. ::\1ist gave me ye:5terday ; which, upon my word, is so villain- 
ous and scandalous that I scarce dare to send It without your order, and an assur- 
ance that my doing so shall be taken well, for I confess it has a peculiar iUf'olence 
in it against His 'Majesty's person which (as blasphemous words against God, are 
scarce fit to be repeated." 
In the last of the series (of date June 13, 1718), Defoe is able to as- 

ure his eUlployers that" he believes the till1e is CODle ,v hen the jour- 
nal, instead of affronting and offending the Governnlent, nlay niany 
ways be Inade serviceable to the Governlllent; and he bas )Ir. 1\1. so 
absolutely resigned to proper n1easures for it, that he is persuaded he 
Ina v ans"'er for it." 
Follo,ving up the clue afÍ.orded by these letters, 
Ir. Lee has traced 
the history of Mist's Journal under Defoe's surveillance. l\Iist did not 
prove so absolutely resigned to proper ll1easures as his supervisor had 
begun to hope. On the contrary, he had frequent fits of refractory 
obstinacy, and gave a good deal of trouble both to Defoe and to the 
Government. Bet\veen theIn, ho,vever, they had the poor ll1an com- 
pletely in their po,ver. 'Yhen he :yielded to the importunity of his 
Jacobite correspondents, or kicked against the taunts of t.he "Thig 
organs about his ,vings being clipped-they, no more than he, knew 
how-his secret controllers had t\VO 'ways of bringing him to reason. 
Sometimes the Governnlent prosecuted him, wisely choosing occasions 
for their displeasure on ".hich they \vere likely to have popular feel- 
ing on their side. At other times Defoe threatened to withdraw and 
ha ve nothing more to do with the Journal. Once or t,vice he carried 
this threat into execution. His absence soon told on the circulation, 
and 
Iist entreated hi111 to return, making pron1Ïses of good behaviour 
for the future. Further, Defoe commended himself to the gratitude 
of his unconscious dupe by sympathizing with him in his troubles, 
undertaking the conduct of the paper ,yhile he lay in prison, and edit- 
ing t,vo volumes of a selection of .JIiscellany Letters fronl its colulllns. 
At last, bo,vever, after eight years of this partnership, during ,,,hich 

Iist had no suspicion of Defoe's connexion 'with the Government, the 
spcret someho,v seems to have leaked out. Such at least is :\lr. Lee's 
highly probable explanation of a murderous attack made by 1\Iist upon 
his partner. 
Defoe, of course, stoutly denied l\Iist's accusations, and pub1i
hed a 
touching account of the circumstances, describing his assailant a
 a 
lamentable instance of ingratitude. Here ,vas a man ,,-horn he bad 
saved from the gallo,vs, and bpfriend
d at his own risk in the utInost 
distress, turning round upon him, "basely using, insulting, and pro- 
voking him, and at last drawing his sword upon his benefactor." 
Defoe db-armed hinl, gave him his life, and sent for a surgpon to dress 
his ,vounds. But even this ,vas not enough. l\Iist \vould give him 
nothing but abuse of the worst and grossest nature. It almost 
hook 
Defoe's faith in human nature. \Vas there ever such ingratitude 
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known before? The most curious thing i3 that 1\11'. Lee, who has 
brought all these facts to light, seenlS to share Defoe's ingenuous as- 
tonishment at this" strange instance of ungrateful violence," and 
conjectures that it must have proceeded frOIn imaginary '\-vrong of a 
very grievous nature, such as a suspicion that Defoe had instigated 
the Governnlent to prosecute him. It is perhaps as ,veIl that it should 
have fallen to so loyal an acbnirer to exhunle Defoe's Spcrt
t services 
and public protestations; the record lllight other\vise have been re- 
jected as incredible. 
1\11'. Lee's researches were not confined to Defoe's relations ,,,ith 
lVIist and his journal, and the other publications n1f
ntioned in tho 
prf'cious letter to l\Ir. de la Faye. Once assured that Defoe did not 
,,'ithdr:nv from ne,vspap(>r- writing in 1715, he l'ansacked the journals 
of the period for traces of his hand and conteInporary allusions to his 
labours. A rich harvpst re,varded 1\11'. Lee's zeal. Defoe's illdi vidu- 
alit.y is so lnarked that it thrusts itself through every disguise. A 
careful student of the Re'view, ,vho had cOlnpared it '\-vith the litera- 
ture of the tiIne, and learnt his peculiar tricks of style and vivid 
rangps of interest, could not easily be at fault in identifying a COIn po- 
sition of any length. Defoe's incolnparaùle clearnt-'ss of statplllellt 
,vould alone betray him; that ,vas a gift of nature "rhich no art could 
successfully imitate. Contenlporaries also ,vere quic
( at recognising 
their Proteus in his many shapes, and their gossip givcs a strong sup- 
port to internal evidence, resting as it probably did on evidences \vhich 
'vere not altogether internal. Though 
Ir. Lee Inay ha,.re l)ccn rash 
sOlnetinles in quot.ing little scraps of ne\vs as Defoe's, he Jl1tlst be ad- 
Initted to have established that, prodigious as ,vas the Iltunber and 
extent of the vcteran'3 separate publications during the reign of the 
First George, it 'was also the n10st active period of his career as a 
journalist. l\Ianaging l\Iist and ,vriting for hi
 journal would have 
been ,york enough for an ordinary Ulan; but Defoe founded, con- 
ducted, and ,vrote for a host of other ne\yspapers-the nlonthly 
Merc1Jriu8 PolitiC'll 8, an octavo of sixty-four pages (171ß-1720) ; the 
,veekly ÐOl'1ner's Npuw-Letter (\vritten, not printt-'d, 1716-1718); the 
1Vllitcltall El'ening Post (a tri- ,veekly qnarto-sh('f't, C'stablished 1718) ; 
the Dail.1/ Post (a daily single leaf, folio, established 171D); anù Ap- 
plebee's ,Toul'nal (with ". hich hi
 connexion ùegan in 1720 and ended 
in 1726). 
The contributions to these ne,vspapers, '\-vhieh 1\Ir. Lee has assigned, 
with grpat judglnent it seenlS to Jne, to Dpfop, range over a ,vide 
field of topics, from piracy to highway rouLeries, to suicide and tho 
Divir.ityof Christ. Defoe.s o,vn test of a good writer ,vas that he 
should at onee please and serve his readers, and he kept this dOll LIe 
object in view in his ne'" spaper writings, as much as in Robinson 
01'u8oe, J[oll Flanders, and the Fa'ìnily Instructor. Great as is the 
variety of subjects in the selections which 1\Ir. Lee has made upon 
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irÜernal evidence, tIH'J" are all of them subjects in ,,'hich Defoe 

ho'yed a keen interest i,,} his ackno,vledged ,yorks. In providing 
anlu
ement for hi<5 readers, -he did not soar aùove his age in point of 
refinenlent ; and in providing- in
truction, he diù not fall be)o,v his 
age in point of morality and religion. It is a notable circlunstance 
that one of the nlarks by ,,,,!lich contemporaries tra('ed his hand 'vas 
" the 1ittle art he b truly n1aster of, of forging a story anù imposing 
H on the ""orIel for truth." Of this he ga ,"e a conspicuous instance in 
J[i
t'8 Jùurnal in an account of the marvellous Llo,ving up of the 
bland of St. Ylncent, ,vhich in circunl
tantial invention and force of 
df'scription nlust be ranked aIllong his master-pieces. But Defoe did 
1110re than embellish stories of strange events for his ne".spapers. 
lIe ,vas a master of journalistic art in all its brandies, and a fertile 
inventor and organizer of ne"" devices. It is to him, )11'. Lee says, 
and his researches entitle hin1 to authority, that ,ve o\ye the proto- 
type of the leading article, a Letter Introductory, as it bccalne the 
fashion to call it, ,vritten on sonle subject of general interest and 
pla(,f'd at the commencement of each nunlber. The ""riteI' of this 
Letter Introductory ,va
 kno,vl1 a5 the" author" of the paper. 
....\.nother feature in journalism ,vhich Defoe greatly helped to 
develop, if he diù not actually inyent, 'yas the Journal of Society. In 
the R,JrÙ3lD he had provided for the alnu
ement of his readers hy tho 
df'vice of a Seandal Club, whose transactions he profe:,sed to report. 
Bltt political excitplTIent ,,,"as iutense throughout the ,vhole of Qu('en 
....\ltne.s reign; Defoe could afford ùut f'lnall space for scalHlal, and his 
Club ,vas often occupied ,vith fighting his minor politkal battles. 
,\Yhen, ho\\'e\"er, the Hanoverian succe
sion ,,'as secul'ed, and the 
land had rest from the hot strife of parties, light gossip ,vas 1110re in 
r('quest. X e,yspapers becalne less political, and their circulation 
extended frOin the coffee-houses, inns, and ale-houses to a new class 
of reader:-;. "They have of late," a ,yriter in .Applebee's JÙlll'llOl 
Fiays in 17"2.3, H ùeen taken in much by the women, e
pecially the 
political ladies, to af-;
ist at the tea-table." Defoe seenlS to have 
taken an acth"c part in Iuaking .JIist's JUlll'llnl and .J..lpplcbce's Jùurnal, 
both Tory org-ans, suitable for this J110re frh"olous sèction of the pub- 
lic. This fell in with his purpose of din1Ïni
hing the political ,,"eight 
of these journals, and at the sanIe time increased their sale. lie con- 
yerted tl1e1n froin rabid party agencies into registers of dOluestic 
nC\\"8 and vehicles of social disquisitions, sOIlletÌmes g-rave, soniC- 
tÏ1nes gay in subject, but unifonnly bright and spirited in tone. 
The ra,v Jnaterials of se\"eral of Defoe's elaborate tales, such as 
Jlnll FlflUdcl'S and Colonel Jrtck, are to be found in the cohunns of 
Jlist's and Applebee's. In connexion ,vith Applebee's nlore particularly, 
Defoe ,vent some ,yay to,vards anticipating the ,,"ork of the modern 
Special Correspondent. He apparently intervie,ved distinguished 
criminals in X ewgate, and extracted from them the stories of their 
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lives. Part of what he thus gathered he cOlnmunicated to Applebee; 
sOlnetimes, 'when the notoriety of the case justified it, he dre\v up 
longer narratives and pub1is}1ed the}n separately as palnphlets. lIe 
'\vas an adept in the art of puffing his o,vn productions, ,,, hether books 
or journals. It nlay be doubted whether any Alnerican editor evet 
mastpred this art nlore thoroughly than Defoe. Nothing, for 
instance, could surpass the boldness of Defoe's plan for directing 
public attention to bis narrative of the robberies and escapes of Jack 
Sheppard. He seenlS to have taken a particular interest in th.is dar- 
jng gaol-breaker. 
lr. Lee, in fact, finds evidence that he had 
gained Sheppard's affectionate esteenl. lIe certainly turned his 
acquaintance to admirable account. He procured a letter for 
Applebee's Journal frOln Jack, '\vith "kind 10ye," and a copy of 
verses of his o,,,n cOlnposition. Both letter and verses probably came 
fron1 a more practised pen, but, to avert suspicion, the original of 
the letter '\vas declared to be on vie,v at Applebee's, and H wen 
kno,vn to be in the handwriting of Jack Sheppard." Next Defoe 
prepared a thrilling narrative of Jack's ad ventures, '\vhich was of 
course descrihed as written by the prisoner hin1self, and printed at 
his particular desire. But this ,vas not all. The artful author fur- 
ther arranged that when Sheppard reached his place of execution, he 
should send for a friend to the cart as he stood under the gibbet, and 
deliver a copy of tbe pamphlet as his last speech and rlying confes- 
sion. A paragraph recording this incident \vas duly inserted in the 
ne,vspapers. It is a cro,vning illustration of the inventive daring 
'with ,v!rich Defoe practised the tricks of his trade. 
One of Defoe's last ,yorks in connection ,vith jonrnalisln ,vas to 
'v rite a prospectus for a ne'v weekly periodical, the Uni-vetsal 
Spectator, '\vhich ,vas started by his son-in-Ia,v, IIenry Raker, in 
October, 1728. There is more than internal and circumstantial evi- 
dence that this prospectus was Defoe's. com position. vVhen Baker 
retired from the paper five years afterwards, he drew up ft, list of 
the articles ,,
bich had appeared under his editorship, with the 
names of the ,vriters attached. This list has been preserved, and 
from it we learn that the first. number, containing a prosp
ctus and 
an introductory essay on the qualifications of a good 'v riter, was 
written by Defoe. That experienced journalist naturally tried to 
give an air of novelty to the enterprise. cc If this paper," the first 
sentence runs, "was not intended to be wl)at no paper at present is, 
we slJould never att
Inpt to cro\vd in an10ng such a throng of public 
writers as at this tÏnle oppress the town." In effect the scheme of 
the Universal Spectator' was to revive the higher kind of periodical 
essays which made the reputation of the earlier Spectator. Atten1pts 
to follow in the "Take of Addison and Steele had for so long cem.'ied 
to be features in journalism; their manner had been so effectualIy 
superseded by less refined purveyors of light literature-Defoe hÍlI1- 
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self going heartily with the stream-tllat the reyival \",as opportune, 
and in point of fact proved successful, the UUiCerð(ll Spertntor con- 
tinuing to e"'{ist for nearly t\venty years. It sLows how quickly the 
Spectator took its place among the clas
ics, that the "'riteI' of the 
prospectus considered it necessary to deprecate a charge of presuulp- 
tion in seeming to challenge cOluparison. 


"Let no man envy us the celebrated title we have aS8umf'd, or charge us with 
arroaance, af:: if we bid the wor1d expect great things from u::;, ::\1 ust we have llt) 
DOWer to please, unle..:
 we come up to the full height of those inimitable perform- 
ânce8 ï Is there no wit or humour left hecau:,e they are gone? 1:-; the r;pirit of the 
SpN'tators all lost, and thcn mantle fallen upon nobody? Have they said all 
that can be said "I Ha
 the world offered no variety, and presented no new Ecenes. 

ince they retired from us? Or Jid they leave off, because they were quite eÀ.haust- 
ed and bad no more to say?" 


Defoe did not ahvays speak so respectfully of the authors of the 
Spectator. If he had heen asked ,yhy they left off, he ,vould proba- 
bly have giV'en the reason contained in the last sentence, and backed 
his opinion by contelnptuous relnarks about the \yant of fertility in 
the scholarly brain. He himself could have gone on producing for- 
ever; he was never gravel1ed for lack of nlatter, had no nice ideas 
about Jnanner. and ,vas SOIuetitnes sore about the superior respecta- 
hility of those who had. But here he ,vas on business, addressing 
people ,vho looked back regretfully from the vulgarity of JIÙ;t's and 
.Applebee's to the refillelnent of earlier periodicals, and nlaking a bid 
for their custom. A few more sentences from his advertisement ,,,ill 
sho,,," ho,v ,veIl he understood their prejudices :- 


"The main òe
ign of this. 
ork is, to turn yonr thonght8 a litt1e ('ff from the 
c1a1!l
)llr of contending partie
, \.'hich has EO ]on
 
urfeited you with their ill-timed 
pohtlc
. and rec;:tore your taste to thIngs truly superior and sublime. 
"In order to this, we 8hall endeavour to present ) on wIth f\uch subjects as are 
capable. if wen handled. both to divert and to instruct you; Euch as shall render 
conversatIon pleasaut, and help to make mankind 3!!reeable to one another 
"As for our management of them not to promise too much for onrselves, we 
EbaI1 only say we hopè, at lea"t. to make our work acceptable to e'\"erybody, because 
we resolve, if possible, to di
please nobody. 
"We a
8ure the ,,:orld, by way of negative, that we Fball engage in no quarrel8. 
meddle wIth no partIes, deal in no scanda1, nor endeavour to make any men merry 
at the expensp of their neig-hbours. In a word, we shall set nobody to,
ether by the 
ears. And though we have encouraged the ingenious world to correspond" ith ns 
by letters. we hope they "ill not take it in, that we say bc>forehand. no letters will 
be taken notice of by us which contain any personal rep!"oaches, intermeddle \\ ith 
family breache
, or tend to scandal or indecency of any kind, 
,. The current papers are more than sufficient to carryon all the dirty work the 
to" n can have for them to do; and what with party Ftrife. 
01itic8. poetic quarr
18, 
and all the other con
equences of a wrangling a.!!e, they are In no danger of wantIng 
employment: and those reader
 who delight in such things, may divert them
elvea 
there. But our views, as is Eaid above, lie another way." 


Good writing is ,,
hat Defoe pron1Ïses the readers of the U niterfJtÙ 
Spectator, and this leads him to consider what particular qualifica- 
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tions go to the composition, or, in a ,vord, U what is required to de- 
nominate a lllan a good olcriter." His definition is worth quoting as a 
statement of his principles of composition. 


" One says this is a polite author; another says. that is an excellent good w'l'ifer : 
and generally we find some oblique strokes pointed sideways f
t themselves; inti- 
mating that whether we think fit to allow it or not, they take themselves to be very 
'food writers. And, indeed, I must excuse them their vanity: for jf a poor author 
had not somc good opinion of himself, especialJy when under the discouragement of 
having nobody elsc to be of his mind, he would never write at an ; nay, he could 
not; it would take off all the little dull edge ttat his pen n1Ïght lJave on it bcfore, 
and be would not be able to say one word to the purpose. 
., :Now whatever may be the lot of this paper, be that as common fame shall direct, 
yet without entering into the enquiry who writes better or who writes worse, I 
shall lay down one specific, by which you that read shaH impartially determine who 
are, or are not, to be called good writer's. In a word, the character of a good writer, 
wherever he is to be found, is this, viz., that he wrItes EO as to please and serve at 
the same time. 
"If he writes to please, and not to ser1.:e he is a flatterer and a hypocrite; if to 
8erve and not to please, he turns cynic and satirist. The first deals in smooth false- 
hood, the last in rough scandal; the last n1ay do some good, though little; 
the first does no good, and may do rni
chief, not a little: the last provokes your 
rage, the first provokes your pride; and in a word either of them is hurtful rather 
than useful. But the writer that strives to be useful, writes to ser've l ou, and at 
the same timf', by an imperceptible art, draws you on to be please also. He 
represents truth wlth plainness, virtue with prai8e: he even reprehends with a 80ft. 
ness that carries the force of a 8atire without the f3alt of it ; and he in"ensibly 
8crGWS himself into your good opinion, that as his wllting8 merit your regard, so 
they fail not to obtain it. 
"This i;;: T.lart of the character by which I define a l!ood writer; I say 'tis 
but part of it, for it is not a half Eheet that would con4-aln the full description; a 
large volume would hardly suffice it. Bis lan1e requires, indeed, a very good writer 
to give it due praise, and for that rem
on (and a good reason too) I go no farther 
with it." 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE PLACE OF DEFOE'S FICTIONS IN HIS LIFE. 
'THOSE of my readers ,vho llave thougl1t of Defoe only as a ,vriter of 

tories '\v hich young and old still love to read, must not ùe surprised 
1 hat so fe\v pages of this Jittle book sho,uld ?e left .for an account 
f 
llis ,york in that field. No doubt Defoe s chIef dalm to the world s 
interest is that he is the author of Robinson Orus(le. But there is 
little to be said about this or any other of Defoe's tales in themselves. 
'rheir 3rt is simple, unique, incolllmunicable, and th
y are too we
l 
known to nepd description. On the other hand, there IS 11!uch that IS 
worth kno\ving and not generally known about t
e relatIon of these 
works to his life, and the place that they occupy In the sum total of 
llÏs literary activity. Hundreds of thousands since Defoe's death, and 
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minions in ages to come, would never have heard his name but for 
Robinson Cru8oe. To his contemporaries the publication of that work 
,vas but a snlall incident in a career which for t\venty years had 
clahned and held their interest. People in these days are apt to im- 
agine, because Defoe ,vrote the most fascinating of books for chil- 
dren, that he ,vas himself simple, child-like, frank, open, and unsus- 
pecting. He has been so described by l110re than one historian of lit- 
erature. It ,yas not so that he appeared to his contemporaries, anù it 
is not so that he can appear to us ,,,hen ,"e kno\\T his life, unle
s ,ve 
recognise that he took a child's delight in beating ,vith thcir o,vn 
'''eapons the most astute intriguers in the most intrIguing period of 
English history. 
Defoe ,vas essentially a journalist. He wrote for the day, and for 
the greatest interest of the grpatpst nlunber of the day. He always 
had S0111e ship sailing ,vith the passing bre('zc, and laden ,vith a 
useful cargo for the coast upon ,,-hich the ,vinù chanced to be blowing. 
If the Tichborne trial had happened in his tiu1e, "-e should certainly 
have had frOln hiIn all exact history of the boy hood and surprising 
adventures of Tholnas Castro, cOl1ullonly known as Sir Roger, ,,-hich 
,vould have COlne down to us as a true record, taken, perhaps, by the 
chaplain of Portland prison frOln the convict's o,"n lips. It ,,"ould 
have had such an air of authenticity, and ,yould have been corroborated 
by such [c.l1 array of trustworthy ,vitnessf>s, that nobody in later tÏ111es 
could have doubted its truth. Defoe ahnlYs ,vrote \vhat a large llUln. 
bel' of people ""ere in a nlood to read. .All his \\Titings, ,vith so fe\v 
exceptions that they ITIay reasonably be su prosed to fall 'v it hill th6 
category, ,vere pièces de circollsta1lce. '\-hpnever any distinguished 
person died or other,vise engaged public attention, no Inatter ho,v dis- 
tinguished, ,vhether as a politician, a crin1inal, or a divine, Defoe lost no 
tinle in bringing out a biography. It "Tas in sueh elnergf'ncies that 
he produced his memoirs of Charles XII., Peter the Great, Count 
Patkul, the Duke of Shre,vsbury, Baron de Goertz, the Rev. Daniel 
\Yilliams, Captain Avery the I\..illg of t.he Pirates, DonÜnique Car- 
touche, Rob Roy, Jonathan ''''lId, Jack Sheppard, Duncan C
llnpbell. 
'Vhen the day had been fixed for the Earl of Oxforù's trial for high 
treason Defoe issued the fictitious Jlinutes of the Secret Negotiation8 of 
..JIons. _JIesnager at the Engli::,h Court during his TI1inistry. 'Ye owe 
the Jou1'nal o.l the Plague in 16G3 to a visitation ,vhich fell upon 
France in 1721, and caused nluch apprehension in England. The 
gerIll ,,,hich in his fertile mind gre,v into Robinson Grzuwe fell froln 
the real adventures of Alexander Selkirk, 'whose solitary residpnce of 
four years on the island of Juan Fernandez ,,,as a nine days' ,vonder in 
the reign of Queen Anne. Defoe ,,-as too husy ".ith his politics at the 
lTIOment to turn it to account; it was recalled to hilll later on, in the 
year 1719, when the exploits of faInous pirates had giyen a yhid in- 
terest to the chances of adventurers in far-a\cvay islands on the Arner- 
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ican and African coasts. The Life, Adventures, and Pi'ra('ies of the 
fa,mous Captain Singleton, ,vho was set on ßhore in IHadagascar, 
traversed the continent of Africa frolll east to ,vest past the sources 
of the Nile, and ,vent roving again in the cfHllpanyof the falllous 
Captain Avery, ,vas produced to satisfy the saIne dellland. Such 
biographies as those of JIoll ]l'lalldc1'8 and the Lady RO
l'a)la were of 
n kind, as he hÏInself illustrated by an all1using anecdote, that in- 
terested all tillles and all professions aud degrees; Lut we have seen to 
,vhat accident he o,ved their suggestion and probahly part of their 
nlaterials. He had tested the luarket for such wares in his Journals 
of Society. 
In following Defoe's career, ,ve are constantly relninded that he 
,vas a luan of business, and practised the profession of letters ,vith a 
shre\vd eye to the nlain chance. IIp scoffpd at the idea of practising it 
"\vith any other object, tllough he had aspirations aftpr inllnortal fanle 
as luuch as any of his l110re ùecorous conteulporaries. Like Tholllas 
Fuller, he frankly avo\ved that he \vrote "for SOllIe honest profit to 
hhnself." Did any Ulan, he a5ked, do anything without sonle regard 
t,) his o,vn advantage"t \Vhenever he hit upon a profitable vein, he 
,vorked it to exhaustion, putting the ore into various shapes to at- 
tract different purchasers. Robinson C1 'usoe luade a sensation; he 
inlmediately follo,ved up the original s1 nry ,vith 3 Second Part, and 
the Second Part \\Tith a vohune of Serioíls Rejlc('(z:nns. lIe had dis- 
coverpd the keenness of the public appef te for stories of the super- 
natural, in 170ß, by 111panS of his True lJ:drrtion of tile Appal'ition of 
one JIf's. Vcrtl. * 'Vhen, in 1720, he undertook to \-vrite the )ife of the 
popular forÙUle-tpll('r, I)uncan Canlpbell-a puff 'which illustrates 
ahnost better than anything else Defoe's extraorùinary ingenliÏty in 
putting a respectable face upon the nlo3t disreputaLll1lnat.erials-he 
had another proof of the avidity ,vith \vhich people run to hear 
Jllarvels. lIe foIlo,ved up this clue \\'i t,h Á-l System; o.f lrfagic, or a 
J IÙ40rll o.f the Black 
1 J't 
. The SfcJ'ets oj tlLe IIlA'Ù;ible World disclo
cd, 
or r/; UJliIJCl',wtl IIi
tf)}'lI of Apparitions,. and a 11l1l110rous IIistot'y oj 
tiLe DfL'il, in which last \\rork he sub}.
cted Paradis(} ,Lo
t, to \vhich 
Aùdison had drawn attention by his papers in the Spcctatol', to very 
fìharp criticisln. In his books and palllphlets on the Behaviour of 
Servants, and his ,vorks of 11101'0 fornutl instruction, the Frtmily In- 

tJ'llctol', the Plan of EJi[/li
h Conune'7'ce, the Complete EnglÙdt Jf)'ades- 


* :Mr. Lee has dispo
ed conclusively of the myth that this tale was wl'itten. to pro. 
mote the sale of a dull book by one Drelincourt on the Fear of Death, whIch ,Mrs. 
Veal's ghost earnestly recommended her frIend to read. It was first published sepa. 
rately as a pamphlet without any reference to DreIincourt. It was not printed with 
Drelmcourt's Fear of Death till the fourth edition of that work, which was already 
popular. Further, the sale of Drelincourt does not appear to have been increased by 
the addition of Defoe's pamphlet to the book, and of .Mrs. Veal's recommendation to 
the pamphlet. 
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'!{lan, the Complete English Gndleman (his last w'ork, left unfinished 
and unpublished), he wrote ,vith a similar regard to ,vhat ,vas for the 
moment in demand. 
Defoe's novel \vriting thus grew naturally out of his general literary 
trade, and had not a little in COlnmon "rith the rest of his abundant 
stòck. All his productions in this line, his masterpiece, RobÏ7utj(JJl 
Crluwe, as "
ell as what Charles Lalub calls his" secondary novels," 
Coptrdn 
inghton, Cololtel Jack, JIoll Flanders, and RO.l'ano, \verf' 
luanufactured frolll luaterial for ,vhich he had ascertained that there 
\\
as a nlarket; the only novelty lay in the lllode of preparation. Fronl 
\\Titing biographies ,vith real nallles attached to theIll, it ,vas but a 
short step to ,vriting biographies ,,'ith fictitious nanles. Defoe is 
sOlnetinles spoken of as thp inventor of the realh5tic llo,-el; realistic. 
hiographr ,,,ould, perhaps, be a lllore strictly accurate description. 
Looking at the character of his professed records of fact, it seen1S 
strange that he should e'
er have thought of 'writing the lives of 
irnaginary heroes, and should not have renlained content ".ith " forg- 
ing stories and Í1uposing thel11 on the ,,'orld for truth H about fan10us 
and notorious persons in real life. The purveyors of ne,vs in those 
days could use ,vithout fear of detection a licence ,vhich ,yould not be 
tolerated now'. They could not, indeed, satisfy the public appetite 
for ne,vs ,vithout taking liberties ,vith the truth. They had not 

pecíal correspondents in all parts of the ,yorld, to fill their pages 
,vith reports frolH the spot of things seen and heard. The public had 
Rcquired the habit of looking to the press, to periodical papers, and 
casual books and pall1phlets for information about passing events 
find pron1Ïnent lnen before sufficient 111f'anS had been organized for 
procuring information ,,,hich should npproxiInate to correctness. In 

uch cirCUll1stances the ten1ptation to invent and elubellish was ir- 
resistible. "\Yhy," a paragraph-nlaker of the tinle is Iuade to say, 
"if ,ve ,,
ill ,vrite nothing but truth, '\ve lllust bring you no ne,vs; 
we are bound to bring you such ne'ys as ,ve can find. " Yet it ,vas 
not lies but truth that the public wanted as much as they do no\,". 
Hence arose the necessity of fortifying reports ,vith circulllstantial 
evidence of their authenticity. Xobody rebuked unprincipled ne,vs- 
,vrit
rs more strongly than Defoe, and no news-writer ,vas half as 
copiolls in his guarantees for the accuracy of his information. \Yhen 
a report reached England that the island of St. Vincent had been 
blo\vn into the air, Defoe ""Tote a description of the calamity, the 
most astonishing thing that had happened in the world" since the 
Creation, or at least since the destruction of the earth by water in 
the general Deluge," and prefaced his description by saying: 
" OUf accounts of t:1is come from RO many several hands and several place'! th::t 
it would be irnpo:33ible to bring the letters all 
eparately into this j
un1al; ar:.d 
"hen we had done 80, or attempted to do so, would leave the story cOllfu::ed, and 
the world not perfectly informed. 'Ye have therefore thoug-ht it better to give the 
substance of ttis amazing accident in one collection; making togzther as full and 
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as distinct an account of the whole as we believe it possible to come at by any intel
 
1igence whatsoever, and at the close of this account we shaH give Borne probable 
guesses at the natural cause of so terrible an operation." 


Defoe carried the same systeln of vouching for the truth of his 
narratives by referring thelll to likely sources, into pan1phlets and 
books, "\vhich reany served the purpose of ne,vspapers, being written 
for the gratification of passing interests. The History of the \Vars 
of Charles XII., ,vhich 1\11'. Lee ascribes to him, ,vas "written by a 
Scot's gent1elnan, in the S\vedish service." The short narrative of the 
life and death of Count Patkul was" ,vritten by the Lutheran 1\1inis- 
tel', ,vho assisted hÎ1n in his last hours, and faithfully translated out 
of a lIigl1 Dutch 111anuscript." 1\1. Mesnager's minutes of his nego. 
tiations ,vere " ,vrittpll oy hÎ111self," and" done out of French. H De- 
foe kne\v that the public ,vou1d read such narratives more eagerly if 
they believed thenl to be true, and ascribed then1 to authors \vhosp 
position entitled thelll to confidence. There can be little doubt that 
he drew upon his imagination for nlore than the title-pages. But 
why, \v hen he had so 11lany en1Ïnent and notorious persons to serve 
as his subjects, \vith an the advantages of bearing nan1ef:1 about ,vhich 
the public \vere already curious, did he turn to the adventures of 
new and fictitious heroes and heroines? One can only suppose that 
he was attracted by the greater freedolll of 1110Velnel1t in pure inven- 
tion ; he Inade the venture ,vith Robinson Cl"U80e,o it was successful, 
and lIe rept'ated it. But after the succe
s of Rubin,son Coru
ol-3 he by 
no lneans abandoned his old fields. It ,vas after this that he pro- 
duced autobiographies and other prim/i .facie authentic lives of no- 
torious thievf's and pirates. \Vith all his records of l..erof'
, real or 
fictitious, he pract.ised the san1e devices for f'llsuring credibi1ity. In 
all alike he took for granted that the first question people ,vould ask 
about a story ,vas ,vhether it ,vas trne. 'l'he novel, it n1ust be re- 
luelnhercd, ,vas then in its infancy, and Defoe, as \ve shall presently 
sep, Îlnagined, prohably not ,vithout good rpaSOll, that his readers 
\vouId disapprove of story-telHng for the n1ere pleasure of the thing, 
as an iuunoraJity. 
In writing for the entertainnlel1t of his o,vn tÍIlle, Defoe took the 
surest \vay of \vriting for the entertainnlcllt of an tÏ1ne. Yet if he 
had Ht1Ver chanced to ,vrite Ilobinsvn Crusoe he '\vould no,v have a 
very obscure placG in English literature. IIis" natural infiflnity of 
hOlllely plain ,vriting," as he hunloronsly described it, might have 
drawn students to his ,vorks, but they ran considerable risk of lying 
in utter oblivion. He \vas at '\-var \vit-h the \vhole guild of respectable 
'\vriters ,vho had beconle c]a5sics; they despised him as an illiterate 
fel1o,,-, a vulgar huckster, and never alluded to hhn except in tern1S 
of conielnpt. He ,vas not slow to retort t
eir civilities; but the J'P- 
torts might very e-a.si1y have sunk beneath the ,vaters, while the 
assaults were preserved by their Jl1utual support. The va
t n1ass of 
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Defoe's writings received no kindly aid from distinguislied contenl' 
poraries to float them do\vn the stream; everything was done that 
bitter dislike and supercilious indifference could do to submerge them. 
Rubinson C,.u8oe ,vas their sole life-buoy. 
It \vould be a luistake to suppose that the vitality of Robinson Crusoe 
is a happy accident, and that others of Defoe's tales have as Illuch 
claÏ1n in point of 11lorit to pernlanence. Robinson Cru.soe has Jived 
longest, because it lives 1110;:;t, becau
e it ,vas detached as it ,vere froll1 
its own tÏ1ne and organized for separate existence. It is the only one 
of Defoe's tales that shows \vhat he could do as an artist. "T e lllight 
have seen frolll the others that he had the genius of a great artist; 
here ,ve have the possilJility realized, the convincing proof of aCCOlll- 
pUshed work. JIoll I/landel's is in SOIne respects superior as a novel. 
1\1011 is a nluch nlore cOlnplicated character than the sinlple, open- 
n1inded, manly lllariner of York ; a strangely mixed com pound of 
craft and iInpulse, selfishne
s and generosity-in short, a thoroughly 
bad 'VOlnan, luade bad by cirCU111stances. In tracing the vigilant reso- 
lution ,vith ,vhich she plays upon hUlllall \\'eakness, the spaSlllS of 
cOlllpunction \vhich shoot across her \vily designs, the selfish after- 
though ts \vhicb paralyse her generous iInpulses, her fits of dare-devil 
courage and uncontrollable panic, and the steady current of good- 
11ulnoured satisfaction ,vith herself \vhich lllakes her chuckle equally 
over 111ishaps and successes, Defoe has gone 11luch luore deeply into 
the springs of action, and skefehed a 1l1uch richer page in the natural 
history of his species than in Robinson Crusoe. True, it is a 11lore re- 
pnlsi\Te pagp., hut that is not the only reason ,vhy it has fallen into 
cOlllparative oblivion, and exists no\v only as a parasite upon the lllore 
popular work. It is not equally "'ell constructed for the struggle of 
existence aU10ng books. No book can live for eyer \vhich is not firmly 
organized round SOine central principle of life, and that !Jrinciple in 
itself Ílllperisl1abit3. It 11lHst have a hpart and In embers ; the nH
mbers 
nl118t be soundly compacÍf'd anrl the 11eart superior to decay. COlllpared 
,,,"ith Robinson Crusoe, .Jloll Flanders is only a string of dhrerting inci-. 
dents, the lo\vest type of book organisln, very brilliant ,vhile it is fresh 
anù ne\v, but not qualified to survive competitors for the \vorld's in- 
terest. There is no unique creative purpose in it to bind the ,vhole 
together; it TI1ight be cut into pieces, each capable of ,vrigg1ing 
amusingly hy itself. 'rhe gradual corruption of the heroine's virtue, 
,vhich is the encolnpassing schelne of the tale, is too thin as ,veIl as 
too C0111mOn an artistic envelope; the incidents burst through it at so 
ll1any püints that it becolnes a shal)eless n1ass. But in RobiJuwn Cru- 
soe \ve have real growth fronl a vigorous gernl. The central idea 
round \vhich the tale is organized, the position of a nlan cast ashore on 
a desert islanù, ahandoned to his own resources, suddenly shot beyond 
llelp or counsel frOUl his fello\v-creatures, is one that must live as long 
as the uncertainty of hUlllan life. 
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artist dallied ,vith it. till it final1y 
ettled anò took root in the mind of 
the one Illan of his generation Jl10st capah]p of giving it a hOll1e and 
\vorkiug out its artistic possibilities. !)t:>fo(' \vas the only 111an of let- 
ters in his tÏJne \vho Illight have bepn thro,vn on a desert island with- 
out finding hÍ1nself at a loss ,vhat to do. The art required for devel- 
oping the position in inlagination was not of a COIn plicated kind, and 
yet it is one of the rarest of gifts. SOll1ething l110re was ,,,anted than 
sÍ111ply conceiving \-vhat a Juan in such a situation "yould probably fepJ 
and probably do. Above all, it was necessary that his perplexitit-'
 
should he unexpected and his expedients for Jueeting thelll uuexpect- 
cd ; yet bot h }>t-'rp]pxities and expedif'llts so rpal and life-like that, 
'v ht:>ll we were told theIn, ,ve should ,yonder \ve had not thought of 
thenl before. One gift \vas indbpensable for this, ho\vever many 
Blight be accessory, the genius of circuulstanthl invention-not a very 
exalted order of genius, perhaps, but quite as rare as any other intel- 
lectual prodigy. * 
Defoe was fifty-
ight years old ,vhen he wrote Robinson Crulwe. 
If thp. invention of plau::;ible circUIllstances is the great Hf'Cret in the 
art of that tale, it ,,'ould have been a Inarvellous thing if this had 
been the first instance of its exercise, and it had broken out suddenly 
in a Juan of so advanced an age. When \ve find an artist of snprenle 
excellence in an
. craft, ,ve generally find that he has been practising 
it all his life. To say that he has a genius for it, Jueans 1 hat he has 
practised it, and concentrated his lnain fí.>rce upon it, and that he has 
bepn driven irresistibly to do so by sheer 11ent of nature. It was so 
,vith Defoe and his po,ver of circnulstantial invpntion, his unrivaIled 
genius for" lying Jike truth." For year
 upon years of his life it had 
been his chief occupation. Fronl the time of his first connexion with 
IIarley, at least, he had addressed 11Ï::; countrYllH:n through the press, 
and had peran1bulated the length and br
adth of the land in assunled 
characters and on factitious pretexts. His first essay in that ,yay ill 
1704, ,vhen he left prison in the service of the Governluent, appealing 
to the general compassion because he was undf'r governn1ent displea- 
::,ure, ,vas skilful enough to snggest great native genius if not extt-'u- 
sive previous practice. There are passages of eircuulstantial inven- 
tion in the Rfl'iew, as ingf'nious as anything in Rubiut;on Crusoe; alHl 
the JlIPre fact that at the end of ten years of seeret service ullder suc- 
cessh'e Governments, and in spite of a widf'spread opinIon of his un- 
trust\Vorthinf'ss, he ,vas able to pass hiInself off for ten years nlore as 
a Tory with Tories and ,vith the \Vhig Governlnent as a loyal servant, 
is a proof of sustained ingenuity of invention greater than many 
VOllll11eS of fiction. 
The gern1 of Robinson Crusoe, the actual experience of Alexander 
Selkirk, ,vent floating about for several years, and more than one 
* 1\lr. Leslie Stephen seems to me to underrate the rarity of this peculiar gift in 
his brilliant essay on Defoe's Novels în Hours in a Library. 


. 
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Looking at Defoe's prh.ate life, it ics not difficult to understand the 
peculiar fascination ,,'hich such a problem as he solved in Rubill(j{)1l 
Crusoe lllust have had for hinl. It ,vas not merely that he had passed a 
life of uncertainty, often on the verge of precipices, and often sa,-ed 
from' ruin by a buoyant energy ,,'hich Seell1S alnlost luiracGlous ; not 
tuerel)" that, as he said of hiIllself in one of his diplomatic appeals for 
cOlnmÏSE ration, 
., 1\0 man hath tasted differing fortunes more, 
For thirteen tImes bave I been rich and poor. " 


But when he ",-rote Robinson Crllf<oe, it ,vas one of the actual cbances 
of his life, and by no llleaus a rell10te one, that he lllig-ht be cast all 
alone on an uninhabited bland. 'Ve see fronl his letters to De la Faye 
how fearful he ""as of having H n1Ïstakes" laid to his charge by the 
Governlnent in the conr
e of his secret services. His former changes 
of party had exposed hilH, as he 'well knp,v, to suspicion. 
<\. false 
step, a Inisunderstood paragraph, ll1Ïght have had ruinous cQnsequenct's 
for hÏ1n. If the Uovernlnent had prosecuted hinl for ,vriting anything 
offensive to thenl, refusing to believe that it ,vas put in to alllu
e the 
Tories, transportation u1ight very easily have been the penalty. He 
had Illade so Jl1any enelnies in the Pre
s tllat he lllight have been trans- 
ported "ithout a voice being raised in his favour, and the mob \vould 
not haye interfered to save a GovernUlent spy froln the Plantations. 
Shipwreck anlong the islands of the \" est Indies ,vas a possibility 
that stood not far from his own door, as he looked for,vard into the 
ullkno,,-n, and prepared his nlind, as nlen in dangerous situations do, 
for the ,vorst. 'Yhen he dre"- up for 
Ioll Flanders and her husband 
a list of the things necps
ary for sTarting lif-e in a nc,," country, or 
"hen he described Colonel Jack's lllanagenlent of his plantation in 
'Tirginia, the subject ,vas one of lllore than general curiosity to him; 
and ,vhen he exercised his imagination upon the fate of Robinson 
Crusoe, he ,vas contelllplating a fate \vhich a fe\v nlovements of the 
\vhepl of Fortune might nlake his o,vn. 
But whate,.er it ,,'as that made the germ idea of Robiflson Crusoe 
take root in Defoe's luind, he \yorked it out as an artist. Artists of a 
more enlotional type nlight have dra,vn 111uch lllore elaborate and 
affecting ,,,"ord-pictures of the lllariner's feelings in various trying 
situations, gone much deeper into his changing 1l100ds, and shaken 
our souls \vith pity and terror over the solitary casta ,vay's alanns and 
fits of de
pair. Defoe's aillls lay another 'yay. His Crusoe is not a 
man gh.en to the luxury of grie,.ing. If he had begun to pity hiIn- 
self, he ,,'ould haye been undone. Perhaps Defoe's imaginative.force 
,vas not of a kind that could haye done justice to the agonies of a 
f'hip-,vrecked senthnentalist; he has left no proof that it ,vas: but if he 
11acÎ represented Crusoe beuloaning his ll1isfortunes, brooding over his 
fears, or sighing with Ossianic sorro,v over his lost companions and 
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friends, he would hav'e spoiled the consistency of the character. The 
lonely man had his lllonlents of panic anù his days of dejection, but 
they did not dwell in his lnemory. Defoe no douLt follo\ved his own 
natural bent, but he also sho\ved true art in confining Crusoe's recol- 
lections as closely as he does to his efforts to extricate hinIself from 
difficulties that would have over\vhehlled a 11lan of sofÜ-'r tenIper- 
alnent. The subject had fascinated hinl, and he found enough in it to 
engross his po\vel's ,vithout trayelling bpyond its Iin1Ïts for diverting 
episodes, as he does 11101'0 or les
 in all the rest of his tales. The di- 
yerting episodes in Robinson Crusoe all hplp the verisilnilitude of the 
story. 
vVhen, ho\vever, the ingenious invf'ntor had cOInpleted the story 
artistically, carried us through all the outcast's anxieties and efforts, 
and shown hitn triunlphant over all difficulties, prosperous, and again 
in cOIllluunication \vith the outer \vorld, the spirit of the iterary trader 
would not let the finished \vork alone. The story, as a ,york of art. 
ends \vith Crusoe's departure froln the island, or at any rate \vith his 
return to England. Its unity is then conlplete. But Robinson 
Crusoe at once ùecanle a popular hero, and Defoe ,vas too keen a l11an 
of business to Iniss the chance of further profit froul so lucrative a 
vein. He did not lnind the sneers of hostile critics. They made 
merry over the trifling inconsistencies in the tale. How, for exanlpl
, 
they asked, could Crusoe have stuffed his pockets ,vith biscuits \vhen 
he had taken off all his cJothes hefore swinllning to the \vreck? IIo\v 
could he have heen at such a loss for clothes after those he had put 
off \vere \vashed a\vay by the rising tide, \vhen he had the ship's stores 
to choose fronl? IIo\v could he have s
en the goat's eyes in the cave 
when it \vas pitch dark '! IIo\v could the Spaniards give Friday's 
father an agTf>CInent in \vriting, ,vhen th
y had neither paper nor ink? 
Ho\v did Friday COllIe to kno\v so intiInately the habits of bears, the 
bear not being a denizen of the \Vest Indian Islands? On the ground 
of these and such-like trifles, one critic declared that the book seems 
calculated for the n10b. and will not bear the eye of a rational reader, 
and that" all but the very canaille are satisfied of the ,vorthless- 
ness of the pel'fOrnlance. Defoe, we lnay suppose, ,vas not much 
uloved hy these strictures, as edition after edition of the ,york ,vas 
denlanded. lIe corrected one or t\\TO litth
 inaccuracies, and at once 
set about \vriting a Second Part, al1<l a yolunle of Serious Reflections 
which had occurred to Crusoe alnidst his adventures. These were 
purely conlInercial excrescences upon the original work. They were 
popular enough at the tÏIne. but those ,vho are tenIpted no\v to ac- 
c3Jnpany Crusoe in his second visit to l)is island and his enterprising 
travels in the East, agree that the Second Part is of inferior interest 
to the first, and very fe\v now read the Sn'ious Reflections. 
The Serious Reflections, ho\vever, are ,veIl worth reading in con- 
uexion with the author's personal history. In the preface we are 
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told that Robinson Crusoe is an allegory, and in one of the cl1aptcrs 
,ve are told ,vhy it is an allegory. The explanation is given in a 
hOlni1y against the vice of talking falsely. By talking falsely the 
nlora1ist explains that he does not nlean telling lies, that is, false- 
hoods concocted ,vith an evil object: these he puts aside as sins alto 
get her beyond the pale of discussion. But there is a n1Ïnor vice of 
fal
ehood ,vhich he considers it his duty to reprove, nanlely, telling 
:--tories, as too Inany people do, 11lerely to anluse. "This supplying 
a story by invention," he says, "is certainly a 1110St scandalous crime, 
and yet very little regarded in that part. It is a sort of lying- that 
ulakes a great hole in the heart, in ,,,hich by degrees a habit of lying 
enters in. Such a Ulan COllles quickly up to a total disregarding the 
truth of ,vhat he sars, looking upon it as a trifle, a thing of no inl- 
port, ,,,hether any story he tells be true or not." Ho," enlpty a satis- 
faction is this" purchased at so great an expense as that of conscience, 
and of a dishonour done to truth
" And the crinle is so entirely ob- 
jectl
ss. A Juan ,,,ho tell
 a lie, properly so called, has 
Olne hOl;e of 
reward by it. But to ]ie for sport ið to play at shuttlecock with your 

ou I, and load your conscience for the 11u're sake of being a fooL 
" \Vith ,vhat tC1l1per should I speak of those people? \Yhat ,vords can 
expr('ss the ll1f'an!leSS and baseness of the n1ind that can do this 'i" In 
lnaking this protest against frivolous story-telling, the hUlnour of 
,vhich lllust have been greatly enjoyed by his journalistic colleagues, 
nefoe anticipated that his readers .would ask ,,'hy, if he so disap- 
proved of the supplying a storr by inyention, ]le had written Robin- 
son Crllsof. IIis ans\ver ,vas that Rùbinson Cru80e was an allegory, 
and that the telling or wTiting a parable or an aBusive allegorical lâs- 
tory is quite a different case. "I. Robinson Crusoe, do affirnl that 
the story, though allegorical, is al
o historical, and that it is the heau- 
tiful representation of a life of unexanlpled n1Ïsfortul1ps, and of a 
variety not to be nlet with in this ,vorld." This life ,vas his o\vn. 
He explains at SOUle length the particulars of the allegory :- 
"Thus the fright and fancies which succeeded the story of the print of a man's 
foot, and Eurpri
e of the old goat, and the thing rolling on my bcd, and my jumping 
np in a fr:ght, are all historie:5 and reall'torie
; as are likewise the dream of being' 
taken by messengers, being arrested by officers, the manner of being driven on 
[:hore by the surge of the sen, the ship on fire, the description of Ftarving, the 8tory 
or my man Friday, and many more most natural passag-es obselv('d here, and on 
\\'hich an.y religious reflection!', are made are aU historical and true in fact. It is 
mo!'t real that I had a parrot. and taug-h it to call me by my name. 
uch a f'ervant a 
F3vage and afterwards a Chri
tian, and tbat his name wa'3 calJed Friday, and that he 
was ravi
hed from me by force, and dif'd in the hands that took him, which I reprc- 
8pnt by being killed; thiE' i" all JiteralJy true; and should I enter into di
coverics 
many alive can te
tify them. His other conduct and a
sistance to me also have just 
refE-rences in all their parts to the helps I had from that faithful savage in my real 
solitudes and di:-:asters. 
"The 8tory of the bear in the tree. and the fi
ht with the wolves in the snow, is 
Jikewi
e matter of real hi:4ory: Dnd in a word. the adventures of Robinson Crusoe 
are a whole scheme of a Jife of h\cnty-eight years 8pent in the most wandering, 
d
olate, and afflicting circumstances that ever man went through, and in which I 
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have lived so long in a Jire of wonders, in coutinued storms, fought with the worst 
kind of savages' and man-eaters, by unaccountable surprising incidellts; fed by 
miracles greater than that of the ravens, suffer2d all manner of violenees and op- 
pres8ions, injurious reproaches, contempt of men, attacks of devils, corrections 
from Heaven, and oPPo::5itions on earth. and had innumerable ups and downs in 
matters of fortune, been in slavery worse than 'l'urki8h, escaped by an ei'quisite 
manaaement, as that in the story of Xnry and the boat of Sallee, been taken up at 
flea in o distress, raised again and depressed again, and that oftener perhaps in one 
man's life than ever was known before; shipwrecked oftener, though more by land 
than by sea: in a word. there's not a circulli::;tance in the imaginary story but has 
its just allusion to a real 
tory, and chimes part for part, and 
tep for step, with the 
inimitable life of Robinson Cru
oe." 


But if Defoe had such a regard for the strict and literal truth, why 
did he not tell his history in his o"
n person? \Vhy convey the facts 
allusively in an allegory? To this question also he had an ans\ver. 
lIe ,vrote for the instruction of mankind, for the purpose of reCOll1- 
n1ending "invincible patience under the ,vorst of misery; indefatiga- 
ble application and undaunted resolution under the greatest and 1110st 
discouraging circuIl1stances." 
"Had the common way of writing a man's private history been taken, and I had 
given you the conduct or life?f a mal! you k
ew, and who
e misfortunes and infi.r- 
mlties perhaps you had sometImes unjustly trIumphed over, all I could have saId 
would have yielded no diversion. and perhaps scarce have obtained a reading, or at 
best no atteñtioll; the teacher, like a greater, having no honour in his own country.' 
For all Defoe's profession that Robinson Crusoe is an allegory of 
his own life, it would be rash to take ,vhat he says too 1iterally. The 
reader ,vho goes to the tale in search of a close allegory, in minute 
chronological correspondence 'with the facts of the alleged original, 
,viII find, I expect, like rnysel f, that he has gone on a wild-goose 
chase. There is a certain general correspondence. Defoe's o\vn life 
is certainly as instructive as Crusoe's in the lesson of invincible 
patience and undaunted resolution. The ship\vreck perhaps corre- 
sponds with his first bankruptcy, with \vhich it coincides in point of 
tinIe, having happened just t",renty-eight years before. If Defoe had 
a real man Friday, ,vho had learnt all his arts till he could practise 
then1 as ,veIl as himse] f, the fact n1Ïght go to explain his enormous 
productiveness as an author. But I doubt ,vhether the allegory can 
be pushed into such details. Defoe's fancy ,vas quick enough to give 
an allegorical n1paning to any tale. He might have found in l\foll 
F1anders, ,vith l}(>r five marriages and ultimate prostitution, corre- 
sponding to his o,vn five political n1arriages and the dubious conduct 
of his later years, a closer allegory in some respects than in the life 
of the shipwrecked sailør. Thp idea of calling Rohin8t"n C1'usoe an 
allegory was in aU prohability an after-thought, perhaps suggested 
by a derisive parody which had appeared, entitled The life and strange 
871rprising adventure.
 of Daniel de Foe, of London, Hosier, wlto lived 
all alone in tlte uninhabited island of Great Britain, and so forth. 
If we study any writing of Defoe's in conne:x:ion with the circum- 
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stances of its production, we find that it is many -sided in its purpos
s, 
as full of side aims as a nave is full of spokes. These supplementary 
moral chapters to Robinson Crusoe, admirable as the reflections are in 
theIllselves, and naturally as they are lllade to arise out of the inci- 
dents of the hero's life, contain more than meets the eye till we con- 
nect them with the author's position. Calling the tale an allegory 
served bim in two ways. In the first place, it added to the interest 
of the tale itself by presenting it in the 1ight of a riddle, which ,vas 
left but half-revealed, though he declared after such explanation as 
he gave that "the riddle ,vas no'v expounded. and the intel1igent 
reader lllight see clearly the end and design of the ,vhole work." In 
the second place, the allegory ,vas such an image of his life as he 
\\Tished, for good reasons, to impress on the public nlind. He had all 
along, as we have seen, ,vhile in the secret service of successive gov- 
ernnlents, vehenlently protested his independence, and called Ifeaven 
and Earth to witness that he was a poor struggling, unfortunate, 
calunlniated man. It was more than ever necessary n{HV ,vhen peo- 
ple believed him to be under the insuperable displeasure of the '\Yhigs, 
and he ,vas really rendering thenl such dangerous service in connexion 
.with the Tory journals, that he should convince the ,vorld of his 
misfortunes and his honesty. The Seriou8 Reflections consist mainly 
of meditations on Divine Providence in times of trouble, and dis- 
('ourses on the supreme importance of honest dealing. They are put 
into the mouth of Hoobinson Crusoe, but the reader is ,yarned that 
lhey occurred to the author hiInself in the lnidst of real incidents in 
his o,vn life. Kno,ving ,vhat public repute said of him, he does not 
profess never to have strayed from the paths of virtue, but he inlplies 
that he is sincerely repentant, and is now a reformed character. 
" \Vild .wicked Robinson Crusoe does not pretend to honesty hÍlllself." 
lIe ackno\vledges his early errors. Not to do so would be a n1Îstaken 
piece of false bravery. " All shame is co,vardice. The bravest spirit 
is the best qua1ified for a penitent. He, then, that ,vill be hon
st, 
nlust dare to confess that he has been a knave." But the lnan that 
has been sick is half a physician, and therefore he is both ,veIl fitted 
to counsel others, and being convinced of the sin and folly of his 
former errors, is of all nlen the least likely to repeat them. \Vant of 
courage was not a feature in Defoe's diploJuacy. lIe thus boldly de- 
scribed the particular fornl of dishonesty ,vith "\vhich, ,vhen he wrote 
the description, he ,vas practising upon the unconscious 
Ir. I\Iist: 


"There is an ugly word c.alled cunning. which is very pernicious to it [honesty], 
and which particuJar1y injures it by hiding it from our diRcovery and 1naking it hard 
to find. This is 80 like honesty that many a man has be
n deceived with it, and 
have taken one for Cother in the markets: nay, I have heard of some who bave 
plantpd this 'wild honesty, as we may call it, in their own ground, have made use of it 
In their friendship and dealings, and thought it had been the true plant. But they 
always lost credit by it, and that was not the worst either, for they bad the loss 
who dealt with them, and who chaffered tor a counterfeit commodity; and we find 
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many deceived so still, which is the occasion there is such an outcry about false 
friends, and about sharping and tricking in men'8 ordinary dealings with the world. " 


A master-mind in the art of working a Ulan, as Bacon ca11s i.t, is 
surely apparent here. \Vho could have suspected the lnoralist of 
concealing the sins he was inclined to, by exposing and lamenting 
tho
e very sins? There are other passages in the Berioll8 Refle('t'ioJi8 
"Thich seem to have been particularly intended for l\fist's edification. 
In reflecting "That a fine thing honPHty is, Crusoe expressf>S an opinion 
that it is much lnore COllllllon than is generally supposed, and grate- 
fully recalls how often he has luet ,vith it in his own experience. lIe 
asks the reader to note ho\v faithfu11y he \vas served by the English 
sailor's wido\v, the Portuguese captain, the Xury, and his lllan Friday. 
FroIll these allegoric types, l\Iist lnight select a modC'1 for his own 
behaviour. \Vhen \ve consider the tone of these Seriou:s Reflection8, 
so eminently pious, llloral, and unpretending, so obviously the out- 
conle of a wise, simple, ingenuous nature, ",Te can better understand 
the fury with which l\Iist turned upon :Defoe \vhen at last he discov- 
ered his treachery. They are of use also in thro\ving light upon the 
prodigious versatility "Thich could dash off a luasterpiece in fiction, 
and, before the printer's ink ,vas dry, be rC'ady at work nlaking it 
t 
subordinate instrulnent in a Illuch wider and 1110re wonderful schelne 
of activity, his o\vn restless life. 
It is curious to find alllong the Serious Reflections a passage which 
nlay be taken as an apology for the practises into \vhich Defoe, gradu- 
ally, we nlay reasonably believe, allowed hiInsclf to fall. The sub- 
stance of the apology has been crystalised into an aphorism by the 
author of Becky Sharp, but it has been, no doubt, the consoling phil- 
osophyof dishonest persons not altogether devoid of conscipnce in all 
ages. 


" Necessity makes an honest man a knave : and if the world was to be the judge, 
according to the conlffion received notion, there would not pe an honest poor man 
aU ve. 
"A rich man is an honest man, no thanks to hinl, for he would b
 a doublc knave 
to cheat mankind when he had no need of it. Hc bas no occasion to prey upon his 
integrity, nor so much as to touch upon the borders of dishonesty. Tell me of aman 
that is a very honest n1an; for he pays everybody punctually. runs into nol)()dy's 
debt, does no man any wron
; very well, what circumstances is he in? Why, he 
has a good estate, a fine yearly income, and no business to do. The lJevil must have 
full posses
ion of th s luan, if he should be a knave; for no n1an commits evil for 
thc sake of it: even the Devil him
e1f has some farther d('sign in sinning, than 
barely the wicked part of it. No man is so hardened in crimes as to commit them 
for the mere plemmre of the fact: there is always some vicc 
ratificd; ambition, 
pride, or avarIce makes rich men knaves, and necessity the poor." 


This is Defoe's excuse for his backslidings put into the lllouth of 
Robin8on Crusoe. It might be inscribed also on the threshold of each 
of his fictitious biographies. Colonel Jack, Moll Flanders, lloxana, 
.are not criminals from malice; they do not commit erimes for th
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mere pleasure of the fact. They all believe that but for the force of 
circUIllstances they might have been orderly, contented, virtuous meln. 
bers of societv. 
A Colonel, "'a London Arab, a child of the criminal regiment, began 
to steal before he kne\v that it ,vas not the approved ,yay of nlaking a 
livelihood. 1\1011 and Roxana ,vere overreached by acts against ,,-hich 
they ,,,ere too ,veak to cope. E,-en after they "'ere tempted into 
taking the ,vrong turning, they did not pursue the do,vn,vard road 
w'Íthout compunction. 
Iany good people uÜght say of them, "There, 
but for the grace of God, goes Dlyself." But it was not from the 
point of vie,v of a Baxter or a Bunyan that Defoe regarded thein, 
though he credited them ,vith many edifying reflections_ lIe ,vas 
careful to say that he ,vould never have \\Titten the stories of their 
lives, if he had not thought that they '''ould be useful as a ,vfni ex- 
amples of the effects of bad education and the indulgence of restless- 
ness and vanity; but he enters into their ingenious shifts and suc- 
cesses ,,-ith a joyous sympathy that ',"ould have been impossible if 
their reckless adventurous living by their ,vits had not had a strong 
chann for him. 'Ve often find peeping out in Defoe's" ritings that 
rou-uish cT'nicisln ,yhich we should ex p ect in a man ,vhose o,,"n life 
ð . 
,vas so far from being straightforward. He "-as too much dependent 
upon the public acceptance of honest professions to be eager in de- 
})reciatillg the value of the article, but ".hen he found other people 
})rotesting disinterested motives, he could not ahvays resist renlÏnding 
theln that they ,"ere no llloredisinterested than the Jack-pudding ,vho 
avo,ved that he cured diseases frolll mere love of his kind. Having 
yielded to circunlstances hÍlllself, and finding life enjoyable in dubious 
paths, he had a certain anhl10sity against those ,vho had Jl1aintained 
their integrity and kept to the highroad, and a corresponding pleasure 
in showing that the Jl10tives of the sinner '\vere not after all so very 
diffprent from the nlotives of the saint. 
The aÏ1ns in life of Defoe's thieves and pirates are at bottOll1 very 
Jittle different fronl the alnbition ,vhich he undertakes to direct in the 
C O Jllplcte Englisl
 Tradesman, and their maxims of conduct have uluch 
ip COllU110n ,,,ith this ideal. Self-interest is on the look-out and Self- 
reliance at the helm. 


" A trade
man behind hiq counter must have no flesh and blood about him, no 
pa
sions, no re
entment; he must never be angry-no, not 80 much as seem to he 
o, 
if a customer tumbles him five hundred pounds' worth of goo1s, and 8carce bid'5 
money for anything: nay, thou
h they really come to bis shop wit!1 no intent to 
buy, as many do, only to see what is to be sold, and thou!!h he knows they cannot 
be better pleased than they are at some other shop where they intend to buy, 'tis all 
one; the tradesman must take it, he mu
t place it to the account of his calling, that 
'tis his busine8:"1 to be ill-u
ed, and resent nothing': and 
o mu
t an"wer as oblig- 
ingly to those who give him an hour or two's trouble, and buy nothing, as he does 
to those who, in balf the time, layout ten or twenty pound:oìo The case i
 plain; and 
if E=omedo give him trouble, and do not buy, others make amends and do buy; zmd 
aiS for the trouble, 'tis the bnsiness of the shop." 
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All Defoe's heroes and heroines are aninlated by this practical 
spirit, this thoroughgoing subordination of Uleans to enùs. \Vhen 
they have an end in vie\v, the plunder of a house, the capture of a 
ship, the ensnaring of a dupe; they allo\y neither passion, nor resent- 
mcnt, nor selltÏ1ncnt in any shape or fornl to stand in their way. 
Every other consideration is put on one side ,vhen the business of the 
shop has to be attended to. rrheyare all tradesnlen ,,,110 have strayed 
into unla,vful courses. They have nothing about thel11 of the h('ro- 
iSIll of sin; their crÌ1nes are 110t the result of ungovernable passion, 
or even of antipathy to conventional restraints; circunlstances and 
not any la"\v-defying bias of disposition have Jnade them crÍ1ninals. 
IIo,v is it that the novelist contrives to nlakc then1 so interesting '? Is 
it because "\ve are a nation of shopkeepers, and enjoy follo"\ving lines 
of business 'which are a little out øf our ordinary routine? Or is it 
sin1ply that he makes us enjoy their courage and cleverness without 
thinking of the purposes ,vith ,vhich these qualities are di
played? 
Defoe takes such delight in tracing their bold expedients, their dt'x- 
terous intriguing and Jnanæuvring, that he seldol11 allows us to think 
of anything but the success or failure of their enterprises. Our at- 
tention is concentrated on the ganle, and ,ve pay no heed for the n10- 
nlent to the players or the stakes. Charles Lamb says of TILe Com- 
plete English Tradesman that" such is the bent of the book to narro\v 
and to degrade the heart, that if such InaxinlS were as catching and 
infectious as those of a licentious cast, which happily is not the case, 
had I been living at that tinle, I certainly should have reconu11ended 
to the grand jury of Middlesex, '\vho presented The Fable of the Bees, 
to have presentûd this book of Defoe's in preference, as of a far 1110re 
vile and debasing tendency. Yet if Defoe had thro,vn the substance 
of this book into the form of a novel, and shown us a tradesman 
rising by the sedulous practise of its maxims from errand-boy to 
gigantic capitalist, it would have been hardly lesJ interesting than his 
lives of successful thieves and tolerH,bly successful harlots, and its 
interest would have been very much of the same kind-the interest 
of dexterous adaptation of means to ends. 


CIIAPTER X. 


HIS MYSTERIOUS END. 


II THE best step," Defoe says, after describing the character of a de- 
ceitful talker, U such a man can take is to lie on, and this shows the 
singularity of the crime; it is ?' stra
ge eXI?ression, but.l shall make 
it out; th{:'ir way is, I say, to he on tIll theIr character IS conlplete]y 
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known, and then they can lie no longer, for he whom nobody de- 
cfives can deceive nobody, and the essence of lying is removed; for 
the description of a lie is that it is spoken to deceive, or the design is 
to deceive. :Sow', he that nobody believes can never lie any more, 
because nobody can be deceiv.ed by him." 
. SOluething like this seelns to have happened to Defoe himself. He 
touched the sunlInit of his \-vorldly prosperity about the tinle of the pub- 
lication of Ilobin8on Cru80e (1719). lIe ,vas probably richer then than 
he had been ,vhen he enjoyed the confide
e of King \YiUialn,and was 
busy ,,'ith projects of lnanufactul'e and trade. He was no longer soli- 
tary in journalisnl. Like his hero, he had seyeral plantations and com- 
panions to help him in ,yorking them. He ,vas connected ,vith four 
journals, and fronl this sOurce alone his income must have been con- 

iderable. Besides this, he "'as producing separate works at the 
ratp, on an 3Yerage, of six a year, some of theIll pamphlets, some of 
t henl considerable vohunes, all of trlenl calculated to the wants of 
the tinIe, and several of theln extremely popular, running through 
three or four editions in as nlany nlonths. rfhen he had his salary 
from the GoverUlllent, ,vhich he delicately hints at in one of his ex- 
tant letters as being oyerdue. Further, the ad\Tcrtisenlent of a lost 
pockct- book in 1726, containing a list of :x otes and Bills, in ,,'hich 
Defoe's naHle twice appears, seenlS to sho,v that he still found time 
for comluercial transactions outside literature. * AHogether Defoe ,vas 
exceedingly prosperous, dropped all pretence of poverty, built a large 
house at Stoke N e\vington, ,vith stables and pleasure-grounds, and 
kept a coach. . 
\Ve get a pleasant glÍll1pse of Defoe's life at this period from the 
notes of Henry Baker, the naturalist, who nIarried one of his daugh- 
ters and receÏ\Tecl his assistance, as ,ve have seen, in Btarting 17te 
U71icersal spu'tutor. Baker, original1ya bookseller, in 1724 Het up 
a school for the dpaf and dunllJ at 
e,vington. There, according to 
the notes \yhich he left of his courtship, he Illade the acquaintanrc of 
"
1r. Defoe, a gentleulan ,veIl kno\vn by his \vriting5, '_vho had new- 
ly built there a very handsolne house, as a retirenlf
nt frOlll London, 
and aIllused his tÍlne either in the cultivation of a large and pleasant 
garden or in the pursuit of his st.udies, ,vhich he found nleans of 
making very profitable." Defoe" ,vas no,v at If'ast sixty Jears of 
age, affiÍ<'ted ,yith the gout and stone, but retained all his nIental 
faculties entirE'. " The diarist goes on to'say that he "nH:
t usually 
at the tea-table his three lovely daughters, ,vho ,vere adn1Íred for 
thf'ir bc>auty, their education, and their prudent conduct; and if some- 
tinu's 1\11'. Defoe's disorders Blade cOlllpany inCOllyenient, 1\11'. Baker 
,,-as E'ntertainpd hy thenl either sing])' or together, and that conl- 
monly in the garden when the ,veather wa
 favorable." 11r. Baker 


* ùe'8 Life, vo1. i., pp. 406-7. 
AC!\IE lHOH. n.-4. 
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fixed his choice on Sopl1ia, the youngest daughter, and, being a pru- 
dent lover, began negotiations about the nlarriage portion, Defoe's 
part in 'which is also characteristic. "He knew nothing of 1\11'. De- 
foe's circumstances, only inlagined, froln his very genteel way of 
Hving, that he nlust be able to give his daughter a decent portion; 
he did not suppose a large one. On speaking to 1\11'. Defoe, he sanc- 
tioned his proposals, and said he hoped he should be able to give 
her a certain SUIn specified; but when urged to the point SOllle thne 
after\vards, his finS\Ver was that fOf1nal article
 he thought unnece
- 
sary; that he could confide in the honour of Mr. Bake1"; that when 
they talked before he did not know the true state of his own affairs; 
that he found he could not part 'with any nloney at present; but at 
his death his daughter's portion would be lllore than he had pron1Ïsed; 
and he offered his o\vn bond as security." The prudent Mr. B
tker 
,vould not take his bond, and the lllarriage was not arranged till two 
years afterwards, when I>efoe gave a bond for ëE500, payable at his 
deat.h, engaging his house at N ewington as security. 
Very little 1lIore is knO\Vll about Defoe's fanlily, except tllat his 
eldest daughter lllarried a person of the nanle of Langley, and that he 
speculated successfully in South Sea Stock in the nanle of his second 
daughter, and afterwards settled upon her an estate at Colchester 
\vorth f:l020. His second son, named BenjanÜn, becanle a journalist, 
was the editor of the London JournnJ, and got into telnporary trouble 
for writing ð, scandalous and seditious libel in that ne\vspaper in 
1721. A writer in Applebee's Journal, ,vholn Mr. Lee identifies with 
Defoe llimself, conllnenting upon this circulnstance, deni
d the 
runlour of its being the weH-kno\vn Daniel Dpfoe t.hat was conunittpd 
for the offence. The sanle \yritpr declared that it ,vas kno\vn "that 
the young Defoe was but a stalking-horse and a tool, to ùear the lash 
and the pillory in their stead, for his 'wages; that he ,vas the author 
of the most scandalous part, but was only Inade shaIn proprietor of 
the \vhole, to screen the true proprietors froln ju
tice." 
This son does not appear in a favourable light in thp troubles which 
fioon aftel( fell upon Defoe, \vhen l\Iist discovered his connexion with 
the Governlnent. Foiled in his assault upon hiIn, J.\tlist seenlS to have 
taken revenge by sprea(ling the fact abroad, and all Defoe's indig- 
nant denials and outcries against Mist's ingratitude do not seeln to 
have cleared hinl froln suspicion. Thenceforth the printers and 
editors of journals held aloof froln hinl. Such is 
lr. Lee's fair 
interpretation of the fact that his connection ,vith 
4pplebfe'8 Journal 
ternlinated abruptly in l\1arch, 1726, and that he is found soon after, 
in the preface to a panlphlet on Street Robbfrifs, COJllplaining that 
none of the journals ,vill accept his communications. "Assure your- 
self, gentle reader," he says, * " I had not published Iny project in 


* Lee's Life. vol. i. p. 418. 
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this pamphlet, could I have got it inserted in any of the journals 
without feeing the journalists or publishers. I cannot but have the 
vanity to think they might as "
ell have inserted ,,
hat I send them, 
gratis, as many things I have since seen in their papers. But I have 
.not only had the mortification to find what I sent rejected, but to lose 
U1Y originals, not having taken copies of ,vhat I "
rote." In thi::;; 
prt'face Defoe nlakes touching allusion to his age and infirmities. He 
begs his readers to "excuse the vanity of an o\yer-officious old man, 
if, like Cato, he inquires \vhether or no before he goes hence and is 
no luore, he can yet do anything for the service of his country." 
" The old man cannot trouble you long; take, then, in good part his 
best intentions, and impute his defects to age and \veakness." 
This preface was writt211 in 1728; ,vhat ha
pened to Defoe in the 
follo,ving year is much nlore difficult to understand, and is greatly 
con1plicated by a long letter of his O\Vll ,vhich has been preserved. 
Something had occurred, or ,vas inlagined by hinl to have occurred, 
which cOlnpelled him to fly from his home and go into hiding. He ,vas 
at work on a book to be entitled The C01npltte English Gentleman. 
Part of it ,vas already in type ,vhen he broke off abruptly in Septelll- 
bel', 1729, and tied. In ...-\ugust, 1730, he sent fronl a hiding-place, 
cautiously described as being about two miles from Green\vich, a 
letter to his son-in-Ia\v, Baker, ,vhich is our only clue to ,vhat had 
taken place. It is so incoherent as to suggest that the old man's 
prolonged toils and anxietes had at last shaken his reason, though 
not his indon1Ítable self-reliance. Baker apparently had "Titten conl- 
plaining that he ,vas debarred from seeing him. "Depend upon IllY 
sincerity for this," Defoe ans,,"ers," that I am far from debarring 
you. On the contrary, it ,yould be a greater conlfort to 111e than any 
I now enjoy that I could have your agreeable visits ,vith safety, and 
could see both you and nlY dear Sophia, could it be ,vithout giving 
her the grief of seeing her father in tenebl'i8, and under the load of 
insupportable sorrows." He gives a touching description of the 
griefs 'v hich are preying upon his mind. 


"It is not the blow I received from a wicked, perjured, and contemptible enemy 
that has broken in npon my spirit; which, as she well knows, has carried me on 
through greater disasters than these. But it has been the injustice, unkindnes8
 
and I must say inhuman dealIng of my own son, which has both ruined my family, 
and in a word has broken my heart. . . . I depended upon him, I trusted him, 
I gave up my two dear unprovided children into his hand::;; but he has no com- 
pa:,
ion, but suffers them and their poor dying mother to beg their bread at his 
door, and to crave, as it were, an alms, what he is bound under hand and seal, 
beF:idcs the most sacred promises, to supply them with, himself at the !Same time 
living in a profusion of plenty. It is too much for me. Excuse my infirmity, I can 
8ay no more; my heart is too full. I only ask one thing of you as a dying request. 
Stand by them when I am gone, and et them not be wronged while he i::.; able to do 
them right. Stand by them as brother and if you have anything within you 
owing to my memory, who have bestowed on you the best gift I have to give, let 
them not be injured and trampled on by false pretences and unnatural reflections. 
I hope they will want no help but that of comfort and counsel: but that they will 
indeed want, being too easy to be managed by words and promises." 
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The postscript to the letter shows that Baker had written to him 
about selling the house, which, it may be renlembered, was tbe 
security for 1\lrs. Baker's portion, ànd had inquired about a poHcy 
of assurance. " I wrote you a letter SOllle nlontl1s ago, in ans\ver to 
one fr01n you, about selling the house; but you never signified to 
IHe ,vhether you received it. I have not the policy of assurance; I 
suppose nlY 'wife, or I-Iannah, 111ay have it." Baker's ignoring the 
previous letter about the house seems to signî'fy that it \vas unsatis- 
factory. lIe apparently wished for a pprsonal intervie\v \vith Defoe. 
I n the beginning of the present letter Defoe had said that, though 
far from debarring a visit fr0111 his son-in-Ia\v, circUl11stances, Dluch 
to his sorrow, made it inlPossible that he could receive a visit fronl 
anybody. After the charge against his son, 
vhich \ve have quoted, 
lle goes 011 to explain that it is ilnpossible for hiIn to go to see 1\11'. 
Baker. His fall1ily apparently had been ignorant of his movenlents 
for sonle tinle. "I anl at a distance frOl11 London, in Kent; nor 
have I a lodging in London, nor have I been at that place in the Old 
Bailey since I 'v rote yqu I \vas relnoved from it. At present I am 
weak, having had SOll1è fits of a fever that have left Dle-Iow." He 
suggests, indeed, a plan by ,vhich he 111ight see his son-in-law and 
daughter. He could not bear to 1nake thell1 a single flying visit. 
" Just to conle and look at you and retire inlnlediately, 'tis a burden 
too heavy. The parting \vill be a price beyond the enjoyment. But 
if they could find a retired lodging for him at Enfield, ",vhere he 
n1ight not be known, and might have the comfort of seeing them 
both nü\v and then, upon such a cirCUDlstance he could gladly give 
the days to so1itude to llave the conlfort of half an hour no\v and 
then with thenl both for two or three weeks." Nevertheless, as if 
he considered this plan áut of the question, he ends with a touching 
expression of grief that, being near his journey's end, he 1uay never 
see them again. It is illlpossible to avoid the conclusion that he did 
not wish to see his son-in-Ia,v, and that Baker wished to see him 
about money matters, and suspected him of evading an interview. 
'Vas this evasion the cunning of incipipnt nladness'l Was his 
concealing his hiding-place frOlll his son-in-law an insane devf'lop- 
11lent of that self-reliant caution, ,vhich for so lllany years of his life 
he had been compelled to nlake a habit, in the face of the nlost seri- 
ous risks'l 'Vhy did he give such an exaggerated colour to the 
infamous conduct of his son 'l It is easy to D1ake out from the pas- 
sage I have quoted, what his son's guilt really consisted in. Defoe 
llad assigned certain property to the son to be held in trust for his 
,,,ife and daughters. The son had not secured theln in the enjoy- 
nlent of this provision, but 111aintained theIn, and gave them words 
and promises, with 'which they ,vere content, that he would continne 
to maintain them. It ,vas this that Defoe called making theIll "beg 
their bread at his door, and crave as if it were an alms" the pro. 
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VISIon to ,,'hich they were legally entitled. 'Vhy did Defoe yent 
his grief at this conduct in such strong language to his son-in-la\v, at 
the saIne thlle enjoining him to Iuake a prudent use of it? Bakpr had 
,vritten to his father-in-Ia,v lnaking inquiry about the securities for 
11is \vife's portion; Defoe ans,vers ,vith profu'3e expres
ions of 
affection, a touching picture of his old age and feebleness, and the 
imIll:nent ruin of his family through the possible treachery of ele 
son to ,,"horn he has entrusted their llleans of support, and an adjura- 
tion to his son-in-Ia,v to stand by them ,,'ith comfort and counsel 
,,"hen he is gone. The inquiry abòut the securities he dislnisses in a 
postscript. lIe ,vill not sell the house, and he does not know ,vho 
has the policy of assuran('
. 
One thing and one thing only shines clearly out of the obscurity in 
,\-hich :Qefoe's closing years are ,vrapt-his earnest desire to nlake 
provision for those melllbers of his family ,,,ho could not provide for 
theJ.llselves. The pursuit fronl ,vhich he ,vas in Lidhig, ,vas in aU 
probability the pursuit of creùitors. "... e have seen that his incolne 
Inust have been large fronl the year 1718 or thereabouts, till his 
utter loss of credit in journalism about the year 1726; but he may 
have had old depts. It is difficult to explain otherwise 'why he 
should have been at such pains, \vhen he became prosperous, to a<3sign 
property to his children. There is evidence, as early as 1720, of his 
Inaking oyer property to his daughter Hannah, and the letter from 
,vhich I have quoted sho,,'s that he did not hold his X e,vington 
estate in his o,vn nalne. In this letter he speaks of a perj ur
d, COll- 
temptible enemy as the cause of his n1Ísfortunes. )11'. Lee conjectures 
that this ,vas 
Iist, that )Iist had succeeded in 
mbroiling hiln "ith 
the Government.by convincing thenI of treachery in his secret ser- 
vices, and that this "
as the hue and cry from ,yhich he fled. But it 
is hardly conceivable that the Government could bave listened to 
char.ges brought by a man ,vhonl they had driven from the country 
for his seditious practices. It is nluch more likely that )Iist and his 
supporters had sufficient interest to instigate the revival of old pecu- 
niary claims against Defoe. 
It would have been open to suppose that the fears which made the 
old lnan a homeless wanderer and fugitive for the last t,vo years of 
his life, ,vere ,vholly imaginary, but for the circulllstances of his death. 
He died of a !
tbargy on the 26th of April, 1731, at a lodging in Rope- 
maker's Alley, )Ioorfields. In September, 1733, as the books in Doc- 
tors' Commons sho,v, letters of administratian on his goods and chat- 
tels were granted.to 
Iary Brooks, ,vidow, a creditrix, after snnInIon- 
ing in official form the next of kin to appear. No\\', if Defoe had 
been driven fronl his home by inlaginary fears, and had baffled with 
the cunning of insane suspicion the efforts of his faluily to bring him 
back, there is no apparent reason w"hy they should not have clahned 
his effects after his death. He could not have dieù unkno,vn to tÞem, 
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for place and time were recorded in the ne,vspapers. His letter to his 
son-in-Ia,v, expressing the warmest affection for all his fanlily except 
his son, is sufficient to prevent the horrible notion that he nlÏght have 
been driven. forth like Lear by his undutiful children after he had 
parted his goods among theln. If they had been capable of such un- 
natural conduct, they would not have failed to secure his remaining 
property. \Vhy, then, were his goods and chattels left to a creditrix " 
1tlr. Lee ingeniously suggests that 
lary Brooks was the keeper of the 
lodging ,vhere he dieù, and that she kept his personal property to pay 
rent and perhaps funeral expenses. A much silnpler explanätion, 
which covers Inost of the kno\vn facts 'without casting any un,varrant- 
ed reflections upon Defoe"s children, is that when his last illnes3 over- 
took hhn he was still keeping out of the ,yay of his creditors, and that 
everything belonging to him in his own name was legally seized. 
But there are doubts and difficulties attending any explanation. 
l\fr. Lee has given satisfactory reasons for believing that Defoe did 
not, as some of his biographers have supposed, die in actual distress. 
Ropelnaker's Alley in l\foorfields was a highly respectable street at the 
beginning of last century; a lodging there was far fronl squalid. The 
probability is that Defoe subsisted on his pension from the Govern- 
ment during his last t\VO years of wandering; and suffering though 
he ,vas frOID the infirmities of age, yet wandering was less of a hard- 
ship than it would have been to other nlen, to one ,vho had been a 
wanderer for the greater part of his life. At the best it was a painful 
and dreary ending for so vigorous a life, and unless we pitiJcssly re- 
gard it as a retribution for his llloral defects, it is SOlne COlllfort to 
think that the old lllan's infirmities and anxieties were not 3.ggravatpd 
by the pressure of hopeless and helpless poverty. N or do I think that 
lle was as distressed as he represented to his son-in-ta w by apprehen- 
sions of ruin to his family after his death, and suspicions of the hon- 
esty of his son's intentions. There is a half insane tone about his let- 
ter to Mr. Baker, but a certain method may be discerned in its inco- 
herencies. l\Iy O\Vll reading of it is that it was a clever evasion of l1Ïs 
son-in-Iaw's attempts to make sure of his share of the inheritance. 
\Ve have seen how shifty Defoe was in the original bargaining about 
his daughter's portion, and we know from his novels '\vhat his views 
were aùout fortune-hunters, and ,vith ,vhat delight he dwelt upon the 
arts of ont\vitting them. He probably considered that his youngest 
daughtpr ,vas 
ufficient1y provided for by her marriage, and he had 
Sf't his hpart upon making provision for her unularried sisters. The 
letter BeenlS to nle to be evidence, not so much of fears for th{'ir future 
wplfar
, as of a res01ution to leave them as much as he could. T"yo 
little circumstances seeni to sho,v that, in spite of his professions of 
affection, there ,vas a coolness bet\veen Defoe and his son-in-Ia\v. lIe 
wrote only the prospectus and the fi rst article for Baker's paper, the 
Univfrsal Spectator, al}d when he died, Baker contented himself with 
a simple illtÏInation of the fact. 
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If my reading of this letter is right, it might stand as a. type of the 
most strongly marked characteristic in Defoe's political writings. It 
was a masterly and utterly unscrupulous piece of diplomacy for the 
attainment of a just and benevolent end. This Inay appear strange 
after ,vhat I have said about Defoe's ,vant of honesty, yet one cannot 
help coming to this conclusion in looking back at his political career 
before his character under\vent its final degradation. He was a great, 
a truly great liar, perhaps the greatest liar that ever lived. His dis- 
honesty ,vent too deep to be called superficial, yet, if we go deepe: 
still in his rich and ßtrangely mixed nature, ,ve come upon stubborn 
foundations of conscience. Among contemporary comments on the 
occasion of his death, there ,vas one ,vhich gave perfect expression to 
his political position. "His know ledge of men, especially those in 
high life (,vith 'VhOlll he ,vas formerly very conversant) had weakened 
his attachillent to any political party; but, in the nlain, he ,vas in the 
interest of civil and religious liberty, in behalf of ,vhich he appeared 
on several remarkable occasions." The lllen of the time ,vith ,vhom 
Defoe ,vas brought into contact w'ere not good examples to him. The 
standard of political lllorality ,vas probably never so lo,v in England as 
during his lifetime. Places ,vere dependent on the favour of the 
Sovereign, and the Sovereign's own seat on the throne was insecure; 
there ,vas no party cohesion to keep politicians consistent, and every 
Ulan fought for his o,vn hand. Defoe had been behind the scenes, 
,vitneRsed many curious changes of service, and heard many authentic 
tales of jealously, intrigue, and treachery. He had seen Jacobites 
take office under "Tillialu, join zealously in the scraillble for his fa- 
vours, and enter into negotiations ,vith th
 emissaries of Jailles either 
upon SOllle fancied slight, or from no other motive than a desire to be 
safe, if by any chance the sceptre should again change hands. Under 
Anne he had seen 'Vhig turn Tory and Tory turn \Vhig, and had seen 
statesmen of the highest rank hold out one hand to Hanover and an- 
other to St. Germains. The most single-minded lllan he had met had 
been King '\Vil1iam himself, and of his memory he always spoke with 
the most affectionate honour. Shifty as Defoe was, and admirably as 
he used his genius for circumstantial invention to cover his designs, 
there was no other statesillan of his generation ,vho remained more 
true to the principles of the Reyolution, and to the cause of civil and 
religious freedom. No other public man saw more clearly what was 
for the good of the country, or pursued it more steadily. Even ,vhen 
he ,vas the active servant of Harley, and turned round upon men ,vho 
regarded him as their own, the part which he played was to pave the 
way for his patron's accession to office under the House of Hanover. 
Defoe did as much as anyone man, partly by secret intrigue, par
ly 
through the public prf'ss, perhaps as much as any ten men outsIde 
those in the immediate direction of affairs, to accomplish the two 
great objects which 'Villiam bequeathed to English statesmanship- 
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tIle union of England and Scotland, and the succession to the lTnited 
Kingdom of a Protestant dynasty. Apart from the field of high poli- 
tics, his po\verful advocacy was eniisted in favour of almost every 
practical schelne of social inIprovement that callie to the front in his 
tÏ1ne. Defoe cannot be held up as an exenlplar of llloral conduct, yet 
if he is judged by the llleasures that he laboured for and not by the 
llieans that he enlployed, fe\v Englislllllen Ilave Jived lllore deserving 
than he of their country's gratitude. He lllay have been self-seeking 
and vain-glorious, but in his political life self-seeking and vain-glory 
were elevated by their alliance \vith higher and \vider aims. Defoe 
was a wonderful mixture of knave and patriot ; SODletÏ1nes pure knave 
seeU1S to be UpperIllost, SOllletÏ1ues pure patriot; but the lllixture i-s so 
cOluplex, and the energy of the llian so restless, that it ahllost passes 
hUlnan skill to unravel the two elements. The author of Robinson 
Crusoe is entitled to the benefit. of every doubt. 
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SAl\fUEL JOIINSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


CHILDHOOD AND EARLY LIFE. 


SA
[UEL JOHNSON wa..c:; born in Lichfipld in 170ft His father, 
Iichael 
Johnson, was a bookseller, high]y respected by the cathedral clergy, 
and for a time sufficient]y prosperous to be a Inagistrate of the to\vn, 
and, in the year of his son's birth, ,;heriff of the county. He opened 
a bookstall on nlarket-days at neighbouring to,,"n8, including Bir- 
nling-halu, ,vhich ,vas as yet unable to Inaintain a separatp bookseller. 
The tradeslnan often exaggerates the prejudices of the class \vhose 
,vants he supplies, and :\1ichael Johnson \vas probably a 11lore de- 
voted High Churchnlan and Tory than nlany of the cathedral clerg-y 
themselves. He reconciled hiIns
lf ,vith difficulty to taking the oaths 
against the exiled dynasty. He ,vas a nHln of considerab]e nH?ntal 
and physical po,ver, but tormented by hypochondriacal tendencies. 
His son inherited a share both of his constitution and his principles. 
Long after\vards Samupl associatf'd ,vitli his childi
h days a faint but 
solemn recollection of a lady in dialnonds and long hlack hood. The 
lady ,vas QUPen Anne, to ,vh0m, in c01uplianc(" \vith a superstition 
just dying a natural death, he had been taken by his 1110ther to be 
touched for the king's evil. The tonch ,,-as ineffectuaL Perhaps, as 
Boswell suggested, he ought to 11aye been presented to the genuine 
heirs of the Stuarts in Houle. Disease and superstition had thus 
stood by his cradlp, and they ne,.er qnittpd him during life. The de- 
mon of hypochonrlria ".as always ]ying in ,,-ait for him, and could 
e 
exorcispd for a tin1e on]y by hard ".ork or social cxcitelnent. Of tIns 
've 
han hpar enouO'h . but it nlav be as ,v en to sum up at once some 
b , . 
of the ph
"sical c11aracteristics \vhich marked hin1 through life and 
greatly influenced his career. . 
The disease 11ad scarred and disfigured features other\VlSe regular 
and always impressive. It had seriously injnred his 
y
s, e
tire.ly 
destroying, it seems, the sight of one. He could not, It IS 
aId, d.lS- 
tinguish a friend's face half a yard off, and pictures ,vere to 111m 
meaningless patches, in \vhich he could never see the resemblance to 
(107) 
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their objects. The statement is perhaps exaggerated; for he could 
see enough to condenln a portrait of himself. He expressed sonle 
annoyance ,vhen Reynolds had painted hiIn with a pen held close to 
his eye; and protested that he ,vould not he handed down to pos- 
terityas "blinking Saln." It seems that habits of Ininute attention 
aToned in some degree for this natural defect. Bos,vell tells us ho\v 
Johnson once corrected him as to the preciRe shape of a mountain; 
and ::\frs Thrale says that he 'was a close and eX3.cting critic of ladies' 
dress, even to the a
cidental position of a riband. He could even lay 
down æsthetical canons upon such matters. He reproved Iloc for 
,,'earing a dark dress as unsuitaùle to a " little creature." "'Vhat," 
he asked, "have not all insects gay colours? " His insensibility to 
music was even nlore pronounced than his dul1ness of sight. On 
hearing it said, in praise of a 111 usical perfornlance, that it ,vas in any 
case difficult, his feeling COmlnel1t ,vas, "I wish it had been impos- 
sible! " 
The queer convulsions by which he amazed all beholders were 
probably connected ,vith his disease, though he and Reynolds as- 
cribed them sinlply to habit. \Vhen entering a door,vay with his 
blind con1panion, ]'11ss Williams, he would suddenly desert her on the 
step in order to "whirl and twist about" in strange gesticulations. 
The performance partook of the nature of a superstitious ceremonial. 
He would stop in a street or the llliddle of a room to go through it cor. 
recUy. Once he collected a laughing mob in T,vickenham Ineadows 
by his antics; his hands imitating the motions of a jockey riding at 
full speed and his feet twisting in and out to make heels and toes 
touch alternately. He presently sat down and took out a Grotius De 
Veritate, over which he "seesawed" so violently that the mob ran 
back to see ,yhat was the matter. Once in such a fit he suddenly 
twisted off the shoe of a lady who sat by hiIn. SometÌ1nes he seemed 
to be obeying son1e hidden impulse, which commanded him to touch 
every post in a street or tread on the centre of every paving-stone, 
and ,vould return if his task had not been accurately perforrned. 
In spite of such oddities, he was not only possessed of physical 
po,v
r corresponding to his great height and massive stature, but ,vas 
something of a proficient at athletic exercises. He was conversant 
,vith the theory, at least, of boxing; a knowledge probahly acquired 
fronl an uncle ,vho kept the ring at Slnithfield for a year, and was 
never beaten in boxing or \vrestling. His constitutional fearlessness 
,vould have made him a fonnidable antagonist. Hawkins describes 
the oak staff, six feet in length and increasing from one to three 
inche.3 in diameter, ,'" hich lay ready to his hand w h
n he expect
d an 
attack from Macpherson of Ossian celeùrity. Once he is said to have 
taken up a c11air at the theatre upon ,vhich a man had seated hinlself 
during his temporary absence, and to have tossed it and its occupant 
bodily into the pit. He would swim into pools said to be dangerous,
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beat huge dogs into peace, c1imb trees, and even run races and jlllnp 
gates. Once at least he ,vent out foxhunting, and though he despised 
the amusement, was deeply touched by the conlplhnentaryassertion 
that he rode as well as the most illiterate fellow in England. Perhaps 
the most ,vhÏ1nsical of his performances was when, in his fifty-fifth 
year, he ,vent to the top of a high hill ,vith his friend Langton. " I 
have not had a roll for a long time," said the great lexicographer sud- 
den]y, and, after deliberately enlptying his pockets, he laid hinlself 
parallel to the edge of the hill, and descended, turning over and over 
till he came to the bottom. \Ve may believe. as 
Irs. Thrale relnarks 
upon his jumping over a stool to sho\v that hp ,vas not tired by his 
hunting, that his performances in this kind were so strange and un- 
couth that a fear for the safety of his bones quenched the spectator's 
tendency to laugh. 
In such a strange case ,vas imprisoned one of the most vigorous 
intellects of the time. Vast strength hanlpered by cJun1siness and 
associated ,vith grievous disease, deep and massive po,vers of feeling 
1imited by narro,v though acute perceptions, ,vere characteristic both 
of soul and body. These peculiarities were manifested from his early 
infancy. 1rliss Seward. a typical specimen of the provincial précieuse. 
attempted to trace them in an epitaph which he was said to have 
written at the age of three. 


Here lies good master duck 
Whom Samuel Johnson trod on; 
If it had lived, it had been good luck, 
For then we had had an odd one. 


The verses, however, were really made by his father, who passed 
them off as the child's, and illustrate nothing but the paternal vanity. 
In fact the boy was regarded as sOlllething of an infant prodigy. His 
great po,vers of memory, characteristic of a Inind singularly retentive of 
311 impressions, were early developed. He f:eenled to learn by intuition. 
Indolence, as in his after life, alternated with brief efforts of strenuous 
exertion. His ,vant of sight prevented hhn from sharing in the ordi- 
nary childish sports ; and one of his great pleasures ,vas in reading 
old ronlances-a taste ,vhich he retained through life. Boys of this 
temperanlent are generally despised by their fello\vs; but Johnson 
seems to have had the power of enforcing the respect of his companions. 
Three of the lads used to COlne for hhn in the lllorning and carry hinl 
in triumph to school, seated upon the shoulders of one and supported 
on each side by his cOlnpanions. 
After learning to read at a dame-school, and from a certain Totn 
Brown. of \vhom it is only recorded that he published a spelling-book 
and dedicated it to the U nivers
, young Samuel was sent to the Lich- 
field Grammar School, and was afterwards, for a short time, apparent1 y 
in the character of a pupil-teacher, at the school of StourbridgQ, in 
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Worcestershire. A good deal of Latin was "whipped into him," and 
though he complained of the excessive severity of two of his teachers, 
,he was always a believer in the virtues of the rod. A child, he said, 
who is flogged, H gets his task, and there's an end on't ; whereas by 
exciting emulation and comparisons of superiority, you lay the foun- 
dations of lasting mischief; you make brothers and sisters hate f'ach 
other." In practice, indeed, this stern disciplinarian Sf'elns to have 
been specially indulgent to children. rrhe lllernoryof his o,vn sor- 
rows made him value their happiness, and he rejoiced greatly .when he 
at last persuaded a schoolmaster to remit the old-fashioned holiday-task. 
Johnson left school at sixteen and spent t\-vo years at home, probably 
in learning his father's business. This seenlS to have been the chief 
period of his studies. Long after,vards he said that he knew ahnost 
as much at eighteen as he did at the age of fifty-throe-the date of 
the remark. His father's shop \-vould gi '
e hÍln lllany opportunities, 
and he devoured what came in his way ,vith the undiscrinlÎnating 

agerness of a young student. His intellectual reHeul1)led his physical 
appetite. He gorged books. He tore the hearts out of theIn, but did not 
study systenlatically. Do you read books through? he asked indig- 
nantly of some one \vho expected fronl him such supererogatory 
labour. His menlory enabled him to accumulate grf'at stories 
of a desultory and unsystematic kno\vledge. SOlllehow he becalne a 
fine Latin scholar, though never first-rate as a Grecian. rrh'3 direction 
of his st.udies was partly detern1Ïned by the discovery of a folio of 
Petrarch, lying on It shelf where he was looking for apples; Hnd one 
of his earliest literary plans, never carried out, was an edition of 
Politian, with a history of Latin poetry frolll the tÏ1ne of Petrareh. 
When he went to the U ni versity at the end of this period, he .was in 
possession of a very unusual anlount of reading. . 

Iean\-vhile he was beginning to feel the pressure of poverty. I-lis 
father's affairs were probably getting into disorder. One anecdote- 
it is one which it is difficult to read \-vithout emotion-refers to 
this period. Many years after\vards, Johnson, ,vorn by disease and 
the hard struggle of life, ,vas staying at Lichfield, ,vhere a fe\v old 
friends still survivf'd, but in ,vhich every street I1Ulst have revived 
the memories of the nlany ,vho had long since gone over to the InR- 
jority. He ,vas missed one morning at breakfast, and did not return 
till supper-time. Then he told ho,v his time had been passed. On 
that day fifty years before, his father, confined by illness, had beg-ged 
him to take his place to sell books at a stall at U ttoxeter. Priàe 
made hhll refuse. "To do away with the sin of this disobedience, I this 
day went in a post-chaise to Uttoxeter, and going into the Jl1arket at 
the time of high business, uncovered my head and stood \-vith it harp 
an hour before the stall ,vhich my father had formerly used, exposed 
to the sneers of the standers-by and the inclelnencyof the "reatlIer ; 
a penance by which I trust I have propitiated Heaven for this only 
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instance, I belieye, of contumacy to my fat1ler." If the anecdote 
illustrates the touch of supf'rstition in Johnson's mind, it reveals too 
tbat sacred depth of tenderness ,yhich ennobled his character. X 0 
rppentance can ever ,vipe out the past or nu
ke it he as though it had 
npt been; but the relllorse of a fine character nlay- be transmuted 
into q, permanent source of nobler yie"
s of life and the ,vorl I. 
f}'here are difficulties in deterIllining the cirCUlllstances and dura- 
tion of J obnson'::; sta v at Oxford. He began residence at Pembroke 
,"ollege in 1728. It seems probable that he received SOllle assistañce 
tnJnl a gentlelnan ,,
hose son took hiIn as cOlllpanioll, and fronl the 
cle..:-gyof Lichfield, to ,,,hOlll his father "
as known, and .who "'ere " 
a,vare of the son's talents. Possibly his col1ege assisted hinl during 
vart of the tinlC. It is cértain that he left without taking a degree, 
though he probably resided for nearly three :years. It is certain, also, 
that hia father's bankruptcy nlade his stay difficult, and that the 
p,'riod lllust have been one of trial. 
The effect of the Oxford residenro upon Johnson's mind was char- 
acteristic. The lad already suffered from the attacks of ll1elanclloly, 
,,,hich sometinles drove him to the 'borders of insanity. At Oxford, 
La,y's S, I z.ous Call gave Ï1ÎJl1 tbe s
rong religious impressions ,,
hich 
renlained through life. But he does not seenl to have been regarded 
as a glOOlllY or a religious youth by hjs \S:.Vntelnpo:raries. \Yhen told 
in after years that he had been descrfbed as a "gay and frolicsOll1e 
fello,v," he replied, "Ah ! sir, I '''fiS ulad and violent. It ,yas bitter- 
ne
s ,vhich ther 111istook for frolic I ,vas n1Ï
erably poor, and I 
thought to fight DlY 'yay by lljY litprature and nlY ,vit; so I disre- 
garded an po,ver and all autho1Ïtr.JI Though h hearty supporter of 
authority in principle, Johnson 'va
 distinguished through life by 
the strongest spirit of personal Independence and self-respect. He 
held, too, the sound doctrine, depl"led by his respectable biographer 
Hawkins, that tl1" scholar's life, Hke the Christian's, le--:-211ed all 
distinctions of Tank. 'Yhea an olh-:ious benefactor put a pair of 
ne'v shoes at his 
oor, he tlue,v then1 u,vay ,vith indignation. He 

eelns to have treated his tutors ,vitl) a contenlpt ,vhich Bos,vell 
polite!,}" attributed to " great fortitude of 111illd," but Johnson him- 
self set down as If stark insensibility." 1. he life of a poor student is 
not, one may feaT, even Jet exempt fronl llluch bitterness, and in 
those days the position ,vas far more servile t.han at present. The 
servitors and sizars had nluch to bear from .icher conlpallÎons. A 
proud, melancholy lad, conscious of great po,vers, had to meet 
,,,ith hard r
buffs, and tried to meet then1 by returning scorn for 
scorn. 
Such distresses, howeyer, did not shake Johnson's rooted Toryism. 
He fuHy imbibed, if he did not already share, the strongest pre- 
judices of the place, and his n1isery never produced a reyolt against 
the system, though it mar have fostered insolence to individuals. Three 
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of the most eminent men with ,vhom Johnson caIne in contact in later 
life, had also been students at Oxford. Wesley, his senior by six 
years, was a fello\v of Lincoln ,vhilst Johnson 'vas an undergraduate, 
and was learning at Oxford the necessity of rousing his countrymen 
from the religious lethargy into ,vhich they had sunk. "Ilave not 
pride and haughtiness of spirit, impatience and peevishness, sloth 
and indolence, gluttony and sensuality, and even a proverbial use- 
le
sness been objected to us, perhaps not al \vays by onr enemies nor 
,vholly ,vithout ground?" So said \Yesley, preaching before the 
University of Oxford in 1744, and the ,vords in his 1l10uth imply 
Jnore than the preacher's forlnality. Adalll SnlÏth, Johnson's junior 
by fourteen years, ,vas so Ï1npressed by the utter indifference of 
Oxford authorities to their duties, as to find in it an adlnirable illus- 
tration of the consequences of the neglect of the true principles of 
supply and demand hnplied in the endo,vlnent of learning. Gibbon, 
his junior by t\venty-eight years, passeà at Oxford the" most idle 
and unprofitable" months of his ,vhole life; and ,vas, he said, as 
 
,villing to disclaiIn the university for a mother, as she could be to 
renounce him for a son. Oxford, as judged by these Inen, ,vas 
remarkable as an illustration of the spiritual and intellectual deca- 
dence of a body which at other times has been a centre of great move- 
111ents of thought. Johnson, though his experience ,vas rougher 
than any of the three, loved Oxford as though she had not been a 
harsh stepmother to his youth. Sir, he said fondly of his college, 
"\ve are a nest of singing-birds." l\Iost of the strains are no'v 
pretty ,veIl forgotten; and sonle of them must at all times have been 
such as ,ve scarcely associate with the nightingale. Johnson, how- 
ever, cherished his college friendships, delighted in paying visits to 
l1Ïs old university, and was deeply touched by the academical honours 
by \V hich Oxford long afterwards recognized an elninen ce scarcely 
fostered by its protection. Par from sharing the doctrines of Adam 
Slnith, he only regretted that the universities ,vere not richer, and 
expressed a desire ,vhich ,vill be understood by advocates of the 
'
endo,vlnent of research," that there were many places of a thou- 
sand a year at Oxford. 
On leaving the University, in 1731, the ,yorld was all before 11im. 
IIis father died in the end of the year. and J()hnson's ,vhole innnediate 
inheritance ,vas twenty pounds. \Vhere 'vas he to turn for daily 
bread '? Even iñ those da:ys, most gates were barred 'with go:d and 
opened but to golden keys. The greatest chance for a poor llian ,vas 
probably through the Church. The career of \V" arhnrton, ,vho rose 
fron1 a üimilar position to a bishopric, might have been rivalled by 
Johnson, and his connexions with Lichfield might, one ,yould suppose, 
have helped him to a start. It would be easy to speculate upon 
causes which might have hindered such a career. In later life, he 
more than once refused to take orders upon the promise of a living. 
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Johnson, as we know him, was a man of the world; though a 
religious man of the ,vorld. He represents the secular rather than 
the ecclesiastical type. So far as his nlode of teaching goes, he is 
rather a disciple of Socrates than of St. Paul or 'Yesley. According 
. to hilu, a "tavern-chair" ,vas "the throne of hUlnan felicity," and 
supplied a better arena than the pulpit for the utterance of his nles- 
sage to mankind. And, though his external circlunstances doubtless 
deteflnined his nlethod, there ,vas much in his character ,vhich made 
it congenial. Johnson's religious enlotions ,vere such as to n1ake 
habitual reserve alnlost a sanitary necessity. They 'vere deeply 
colonred by his constitutional melancholy. Fear of death and hell 
,vere prominent in his personal creed. To trade upon llis feelings 
like a charlatan ,vould hltve been abhorrent to his nlasculille char- 
acter; and to give them full and frequent utterance like a genuine 
teacher of Inankind ,yould have been to inlperiI his sanity. If he 
had gone through the excitelnent of a 
fethodist conversion, he 
,,'ollld probably have ended his days in a madhouse. 
Such considerations
 ho,vever, were not, one may guess, distinctJy 
present to Johnson hhnself; and the offer of a college fello,vship 
or of private patronage 1!lÎght probably have altered his career. He 
Inig-ht have become a learned recluse or a struggling Parson Adams. 
College fello\vship
 ,vere less open to talent thell than now, and pa- 
trons ,vere never too propitious to the uncouth giant, ,,'ho had to force 
his ,yay by sheer labour, and fight for his o,vn hand. Accordingly, 
the young scholar tried to coin his brains into nloney by the most de- 
pressing and least hopeful of employments. By becollling an usher 
in a school, he could at least turn his talents to aceount ,vith little 
dela\-, and that ,vas the Inost pressing consideration. By one school- 
master he ,vas rejected on the ground that his infirn1Îties ,vould excite 
the ridicule of the boys. Under another h(' passed SOllle months of 
" conlplicated IniserJ"," and could never think of the school .without 
horror and aversion. Finding this situation intolerable, he settled in 
Birn1inghaln, in 1733, to be near an old schoolfello,v, named Hector, 
,vho ,vas apparently beginning to practise as a surgeon. Johnson 
seems to have had some acquaintances among the comfortable fan1Í- 
lies in the neighbourhood; but his means of living are obscure. Some 
small literary ,vork caDle in his ,yay. He contributed essays to a local 
paper, and translated a book of travels in Abyssinia. For this, his 
first publication, he received five guineas. In 1734 he nlade certain 
overtures to Cave, a London publisher, of the result of ,vhich I shall 
have to speak presently. For the present it is pretty clear that the 
great problem of self-support had been very inadeq1fate1y solved. 
HaYing no money and no prospects, Johnson naturally married. 
The attractions of the lady ,vere not very manifest to others than her 
husband. She .was the widow of a Birmingham mercer nanled Porter. 
Her age at the time (1735) of the second marriage was forty-eight, the 
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bridegroom being not quite twent,-six. The biographer's eye was 
not fixed upon Johnson till after Ins wife's death, and ,ve 11ave little 
in the 'yay of authentic dêscriptiOll of her person and charactpr. Gar- 
rick, who had kllO\Vll l1er, Haid that she ,vas very fat, \vith chepks 
coloured both by paint alid cordIals, fiinlsy and fantastic in dre::;s and 
affected in her lllanners. She is said to have treated her husband 
,vith SOllle contenlpt, adopting" the airs of an antIquated beauty, which 
he returned by eJaborate defercDce. G arricl{ used his ,,'onderful - 
po\vers of n1Ïn1Ïcry to IHake fun of the uncouth caresses of the hus- 
band, and the courtly Beauclerk used to provoke the S1l1i]es of his au- 
dience by repeating Johnson's assertion that" it was a love-match on 
both sides." One incident of the ,vedùing-day was on1Ïnous. As the 
ne\vly lllarried couple rode back frOlll church, 1\lrs. Johnson showed 
her spirit by reproaching her husband for riding too fast, and then 
for lagging behind. l{e::;olved" not to ùe Illade the slave of ca- 
price," he pushed on briskly till he ,vas fairly out of sight. \Vhen 
she rejoined hin1, as he of course took care that she should soon do, 
she ,vas in tears. 1\lr8. Johnson apparently kne,v ho,v to regain su- 
prenlacy; but, at any rate, Johnson loved her devotedly during life, 
and clung to her lllelllory during a "viào,vhood of 1110re than thirty 
years, as fondly as if they had been the 1110st pattern hero and heroine 
of ronlantic fiction. 
'Yhatever 
lrs. Johnson's charlns, she seenlS to have been a ,voman 
of good sense and SOUle literary judgulent. Johnson's grotesque ap- 
pearance did not prevent her froln saying to her daughter on their 
first introduction, "This i::; the nlost sensible luan I ever met." fIeI' 
praises "'ere, "ve n1ay believe, s\veeter to him than those of the se- 
verest critics, or the 1110st fervent of personal flatterers. Like all good 
Inen, Johnson loved good WOIuen, and liked to have on hand a flirta- 
tion or two, as 'varIn as Inight be ,vithin the bounds of due deCOrUlll. 
But nothing affected his fidelity to his Letty or displaced her inlage 
in his n1Înd. lIe relnel11 Lered her in Inany solenln prayers, and such 
,yords as " this ,vas dear Letty's book," or, "this "'''as a prLiyer which 
dear Letty ,vas accustolued to say," were found ,,,rittch by him in 
lllany of her books of devotion. 
1\lrs. John::;on had one other recommendation-a fortune, nalnely, 
of 
800-little enough, even then, as a provision for the support of 
the Iuarried pair, hut enough to help J o11nson make a fresh start. In 
173ü, there appeared nn alh"ertisPluent in the Grntlernan'.fj Magazine. 
" At Edial, near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, young gentlemen are 
hoarded and taught the Latin and Greck .languages by Sall1uel John- 
!'on." If, as seeIUS probahle, Mrs. Johnson's Inoney supplied the 
funds for this venture, it "'as an unlucky speculation. 
Johnson "vas not fitted to be a pedagogue. Success in that profes- 
sion iInplies skill in the Inanagclnent of pupils, but perhaps still nlore 
decidedly in the manageulent of parents. Jòhnson had little qualifi- 
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cations in either way. As a tpacher he would probal)ly have bppn 
alternately despotic and over-indulgent; and, on the other band, at a. 

illgle glance the rough Don1Ïnie Saulpson ,,"ould be enough to frighten 
the ordinary parent oñ his preluise:-;;. Yery fe\v pupils caIne, and tht.>y 
seenl to have profited little, if a story as told of t\VO of his pupils 
refers to this tÏ1ne. After SOU1e lllonths of instruction in English his- 
tory, he askëd thenl who had dpstroyed thf' n10na
tcrips? Une of the111 
gave no ans\\"er; the other replied, H Je
us Chdst." Johnson, howc\Tcr, 
could boast of one ell1Ínellt pnpil in Da,-id Garrick, though, by Gar- 
rick's account, his ll1astel' \nlS of little sl>rvice PX.C(
pt as affonling an 
excellent nlark for his early pO\Vel':-; of ridicule. The school, or 
"acaclelny," failed after a year and a half; and .Johnson, once lllore 
at a lu:5s for elnploynient, rpsolye,i to try the great expel'Ílllent, Iuade 
so often and so often unsucce:--sfnlh T . He }pft Lichfield to seek his 
fortune in London, Garrick accoIllÎ)anied hiJu, and the t".o brought 
a <"OIllIHon letter of introduction to th
 Blaster of an a('ac1en1Y fron1 
Gil1)(,1't 'Y ahllsley, registrar of th
 Pr('ro
atiYe Court in Lièhfield. 
Long afterwards .John
on took Dn opportunity in the LÙ'(.'< of ti,e Poets 
of exprf'ssing his \nU'Ill regar(l for the 111e1110ry of his early friend, to 
'VhOlll he had been recollunel1fled hv a cOInnlunih- of literal'- tastes, 
in spite of party differences and grèat iue(}ualí+y'of age. ,,- ahnsley 
says in his letter, that" 011(' .John
on ., i
 about to acconlpan
T Garrick 
to London, in order to try his fate \vith a tragedy and get hin1self en1- 
ployed in translation. Johnson, hf' add
, " is a \-f'r
 good s('holar and 
poet, an::l I have great hopes ,,-ill turn out a fine tragedy ""riter." 
The letter is dated 
larch 2d, 1737, B
..fore recon1inf!' ,,,hat is know'll 
of his early carper thus startp<l, it ,viII be well to t
\ke a trlance at 
the generaf condition of the profession of Literature in Englañd at this 
period. 


CHAPTER II. 


LITERARY CAREER. 


H So man but a blockhead," said John
on, "eyer "Trote except for 
moner." The doctrine is, of course, perfectly outrageous, and spe- 
cially calculated to shock þf'ople \vho likf' to keep it for their private 
use. instead of proclaiIning it in public>. But it is a gooà e:s:prp
sion 
of that huge contenlpt for the foppery of hig-h-tlo\vn seutinlent which, 
as is not unCOllll110n ,vith John
on, pa
ses into "-Oluething ,,'hich would 
ùe cynical if it "'pre not half-llll1l1orous. In this case it Íll1plies also 
tlH
 contenlpt of the profe

iollal for the alllateur. Johnson cle
pi
f'd 
gentlf'nlen ,\"ho dabbled in his craft, a5 u. man whose life i
 de\Toted to 
ulusic or painting despises the ladies and gentlelllen ".ho treü.t those 
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arts as fashionable accolnp1ishnlents. An author was, according to 
hinI, a man ,vho turned out books as a bricklayer turns out houses or 
a tailor coats. So long as he supplied a good article and got a fair 
price, he was a fool to grumble, and a hUlIlbug to affe(.t loftier motives. 
Johnson ,vas not the first professional author, in this sense, but per- 
haps the first nlan \vho n1ade the profession respectable. The princi- 
pal habitat of authors, in his age, ,vas Grub Street-a region ,vhich, 
in later years, has ceased to be ashamed of itself, and has adopted the 
nlore pretentious nalne Bohenlio. The original Grub Street, it is said, 
first became associated with authorship during the increase of pam- 
phlet literature, produced by the civil 'val'S. Fox, the Inartyrologist, 
was one of its original inhabitants. Another of its heroes ,vas a cer- 
tain l\Ir. 'Velby, of "VhOll1 the sole record is, that he "lived there 
forty years \vithout being seen of any." In fact, it ,vas a region of 
holes and corners, calculated to illustrate tlu1t great a'...vantage of 
London life, ,vhich a friend of Bos,vell's described by saying, that a 
luan could there be always" close to his burro,v." The" burrow" 
,,'hich received the luckless wight "vas indeed no pleasant refuge. 
Since poor Green, in the earliest generation of dran1atists, bought his 
., groat's ,vorth of wit with a nÚllion of repentance," too many of his 
brethren had trodden the path which led to hopeless n1isery or death 
in a tavern brawl. The history of lllen who had to support thenlselves 
by their pens, is a record of alll10st universal gloom. The names of 
Spenser, of Butler, and of Otway, are enough to reInind us that even 
\VarnI contelnporary recognition was not enough to raise an author 
above the fear of d:ving in \vant of necessaries. The two great dicta- 
tors of literature, Ben Jonson in the earlier and Dryden in the later 
part of the century, only l{ept their heads above ,vater by help of the 
laur
ate's pittance, though reckless in1 prudence, encouraged by the 
precarious life, \-vas the cause of Illuch of their sufferings. Patronagf?' 
gave hut a fitful resource, and the author could hope at nlost but an 
occ.asional crnst, flung- to hinI fronl better provided tables. 
In the happy days of Queen Anne, it is truf?', there had been a gleanl 
of prosperity. l\Iany authors, .Addison, Congreve, S\vift, and others 
of less nalnp, had ,von by their ppns not only temporary profits but 
perlnanent places. The class ,vhich caU1e into po\ver at the Revoln, 
tion ,vas willing for a tÍ1ne to share some of the public p
.tronage 
,vith lllf?'n distinguished for intellp0tual eminence. Patronage \vas lib- 
eral when the funùs c
nne out of other lnen's po
kets. But as the 
systeln of party governn1ent developed, it soon becanIc evident that 
this involved a \-vaste of po\ver. There \vere enough political parti- 
sans to absorb all the cOll1fortable sinecures to be had; and such money 
as \-vas still spent upon literature, ,vas given in return for services 
equally degrading to giver and receiver. Nor did the patronage of 
literature reach the poor inhabitants of Grub Street. Addison's poeti- 
cal power might suggest or justify the gift of a place from his elegant 
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friends; but a man like Defoe, who real1y looked to his pen for great 
part of his daily subsistence, was belo\v the region of such prizes, and 
'was obliged in later years not only to "
rite inferior books for nloney, 
but to sell hhnself and act as a spy upon his fellows. One great nlan, 
it is true, nlarle an independence by literature. Pope received SOHle 
.rSOOO for his translation of HOllIer, by the then popular lHode of sub- 
scription-a kInd of cOlllpron1Íse bet\veen the systenlS of patronage 
and public support. But his success caused little pleasure in Grub 
Street. X 0 love ,vas lost bet\veen the poet and the dwellers in this 
disnlal region. Pope ,vas its deadliest enenlY, and carried on an in- 
ternecine \varfare \vith its inmates, \vhich has enriched our language 
\\ith a great satire, but \vhich \vasted his po\vers upon lo\v objects, 
and tempted him into disgraceful artifices. The life of the unfortu- 
nate victims, pilloried in the Dunciad and accused of the unpardona- 
ble sins of poverty and dependence, was too often one \vhich might 
have extorted sYlupathy e\Ten from a thin-skinned poet and critic. 
Illustrations of the Inanners and customs of that Grub St!'eet of 
\vhich Johnson ,vas to becollle an innlate are only too abundant. The 
best ,,-riters of the day could tell of hardships endured in that dismal 
region. Richardson \vent on the sound principle of keeping his shop 
that his shop might keep him. But the other great novelists of the 
century have painted from life the miseries of an author's existence. 
Fielding, Smollf'tt, and Goldsmith have described the poor \vretches 
,vith a vivid force ,yhich gÏ\.es sadness to the reflection that each of 
those great TIlen ,vas dra,ving upon his o,vn experience, and that they 
each died in distre
s. The Case of 
4llt1lor8 by Pro!t.'<8ÙJl1, to quote the 
title of a pamphlet by Ralph, \yas indeed a wretched one, ,,-hen the 
greatest of their nunlber had an incessant struggle to keep the ,yolf 
fronl the door. The life of an author resembled the proverbial exist- 
ence of the flying-fish, chased by enemies in sea and in air; he only 
escaped from the slav-ery of the bookseller.s garret, to fly from the 
ùailiff or rot in the debtor's ward or the spunging-house. l\Iany 
strange half-pathetic and half-ludicrous anecdotes survive to recall 
the sorrow's and the recklessness of the luckless scribblers ,vho, like 
one of Johnson's acquaintance, "lived in London and hung loose upon 
societ y. " 
Thère was Sanniel Boyse, for exanlp1e, ,vho
e poenl on the Deity 
is quoted ,vith high praise by Fielding. Once Johnson had gener- 
ously exerted hilllself for his cOlnrade in Iniser
., and collected enough 
money by sixpences to get the poet's clothes out of pa'wn. Two days 
after\vards Boyse had spent the Inoney and "was found in bed, co,.ered 
only ,,,ith a blanket, through 1\v-o holes in ,vhich he passed his anns 
to ,vrite. Royse, it appears, \\
hen still in this position would layout 
his last half -guinea to buy truffie
 and lllllshroonls for his last scrap 
of beef. Of another scribbler Johnson said, .. I honour Derrick for 
his strength of nlind. One night ,,-hen Floyd (another poor author) 
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was ,vandering about th
 streets at night, he found Derrick fast 
asleep upon a bulk. Upon being suddenly awaked, Derrick started 
up; C My dear Floyd, I anI sorry to see you in this destitute state; 
will you go hOlne \vith Ine to IllY lodgings?' " Authors in such cir- 
cunlstances 1uight be forced into such a '\vollderful contract as that 
\vhich is reported to have been dra\vn up by one Gardner \vith Rolt 
and Christopher SIll art. They \vere to \vrite a 11lonthly nÚscel1any, 
sold at sixpence, and to have ft third of the profits; but tllPY were to 
,vrite nothing else, and the contract '\vas to last for ninety -nine years. 
Johnson hhnself sUlluued up the trade upon earth by the lines in 
,vhich Virgil describes the entrance to heI]; thus translated by ÐrjTùen: 


Just in the gate and in the jaws of hell, 
Revengeful Cdres and sullen sorrows dwell. 
And pale diseases and repining age, 
Want, fear, and famine's unrcsiBted rage; 
Ht-'re toils and Death and Dbath's half-brother, Sleep- 
Forms, terrible to view, their sentry keep. 


"Now," said Johnson, "ahnost all these apply exactly to an 
author; these are the concolnitants of a printing-house." 
Judicious authors, indeed, \vere learning ho,v to nlake Jiterature pay. 
Sonle of thenl belonged to the class \v ho understood the great truth 
that the scissors are a very superior inlplenlent to the pen considpr
d 
as a tool of literary trade. Such, for exanlple, w'as that rpspectable 
Dr. John Calnphel1, \vhose parties Johnson ceased to frequent lest 
Scotchmen should say of any good. bits of \vork, "l\.y, ay, lIe has 
learnt this of Ca\vluell." Ca1npb211, he said '}uaintly, was a good 
111an, a pious 111an. " I aln afraid he has 11,.)t been in the inside of a 
church for luany ypars; but he neyer passes a church \vithout puUing 
off his hat. This sho\v8 he has good principles,"-of \vhich in fact 
there seenlS to be some less questionable evidence. Calup1Jell sup- 
ported hÎluself by ,vritings chiefly 9f the Encyclopedia or Gazetteer 
kind; and ùecalne, still in Johnson's phrase, "the ricl
est author t.hat 
evpr grazed the conlmon of litf\rature." A nlore sing-ular and less 
reputable character \vas that hnpudent quark, Sir John Hill, \vho, 
,vith his insolent attacks upon the Royal Society, pretentious botani- 
cal and l1ledical cOlnpilations, plays, no,"els, and lllagazine articles, 
has long sunk into utter oblivion. It is said of hinl that he pursued 
every bra11ch of literary quackery with greater contelnpt of character 
than any 111an of his tÍ1ne, and that he Inade as 11luch as c:E1500 in a 
year--three tÍ1nes as Illuch, it is added, as anyone writer ever 11lade 
in th
 saIne period. 
The political scribblers-the Arnalls, Gordons, Trenchards, Guth- 
ries, Ralphs, and Aluhersts, \vhose nalnes lneet us in the notes to the 
Dltnciad and in cont{,1l1porary paluphlets and ne\yspapers-foflll 
another variety of the class. Their general character may be esti. 
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nlated from J ohnson'8 classification of the" Scribbler for a Party" 
,vith the" COIDn1Ïssioner of Excise,'4 as the" t\VO lo,vest of all hUlllan 
beings." "Ralph," says one of the notes to t1lt
 Dunciad, "ended in 
the COUlmon sink of all such ,vriters-a ]Jolitical newspaper." The 
prejudice against such enlploYluent has scarcely di('c! out in our own 
day, and 1113Y be still traced in the account of Pendf'nnis and hi:-; 
friend 'V arrington. P('opl(
 ,vho do dirty ,,-ork 1llust be paid for it ; 
and the Secret COllunittep, ,vhich inquirpd into 'Val pole's adnlÍnistra. 
tiol1, reported that in ten :.ear:;, frOln 1731 to 1741, a RUIn of Æ,")0,0,7 
188. had becn paid to "Titers and printers of nc\,,"spapers. Arnall, 
llO'V reulclllbered chietiy by Pope's line,- 


Spirit of .Arnall, aid me ,,-bilst I He r 


hail received, in four years, -elO,997 ßs. Bel. of this fi1nonnt. Th(' 
n10re successful ,vritf'l's nlight look to pensions or prefer1nent. 
Francis, for exalnplf', the transÌator of Horace, and the father, in an 
pI'ohability, of the 1110St fornlidaLle of the "'hole tribe of such literary 
gladiators, received, it is said, 900l. a year for his "Tork, besides being 
appointed to a rectory and tIh} chaplaincy of Chelsea. 
It 111Ust, lll
reover, be observed that the price of Iitprary ,york ,vas 
rising during the century, and that, in the latter half, considerable 
sunlS ,vere received hy successful '\Triters. Heligious as ,ven as 
dralnatic literature l13d begun to be c0l111uercially valuable. Baxter, 
in the previous cputury, 1nade fronl 60l. to 80l. a year by his pelle The 
copyright of Tillotson'tj Sl J'1/iOllS ,yas sold, it is said, upon his death, 
for 

JOO. Considerable SUl1lS "-ere lllade by the plan of puù1ishing 
hy subscription. It is said that 4600 people subscribed to the t".o 
postlnullous voltunes of Cony beare's SC1'mo71s. A fe,v poets trod in 
Pope's steps. Young Il1ade 11101'0 than .f3000 for the Satires called t1H
 
Unil.'crsal Passion, published, I think, on the saUle plan; and the 
Duke of ,\Vharton is said, though the report is doubtful, to have 
given hÏIn ce2000 for the san1e ,york. Gay nlade 
lOOO by his POCln

. 
f400 for the copyright of the Be{J{J((1'sJ Opera, and three tilnes as 
1nnch for it-; spconcl])art, PfJlly. Anlong historians, IIuule seelllS to 
havp received .:E700 a YOhllne; Slllollett nutde .f2000 by his catch 
ppnny 'ri,.a1 publication: Henry 1nade ;E3300 hy his ÌListory; und 
Hol)(>rtson, after the booksellers had llutde ÆßOOO by his lIistory oj 
StotZa neZ, so1d his Cli(lrlcs V. for ce4300. Anlongst the novelists, 
Fielding received f700 for T01n ,Jones, and 
1000 for .Anlclia ,. Sterne, 
for thp second edition of the first part of Trist1'(l1n Sli(tndy, and for 
t,YO additional ,.ohllnes, received cEGt)O, besides ,,,hicIt Lord Faucol1- 
berg gave hhn a liYing (lnost inappropriate ackn()\v1edglnent, 011P 
owould say!), and 'Yarhurton a purse of gold. Goldslllitll recei \Ted 
60 guineas for the iUl1110rtal TTicar, a fair price, according to Johnson. 
for a ,vork b.y a then unknowll author. By each of his plays he lllade 
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about 
500, and for the eight vohunes of his Natllrallli.
tory he. reo 
ceived 800 guineas. To,vards the end of the century, l\Irs. Hadc1iff
 
got .f:500 for the .JI'.1/steries vf lidolpho, and 1:800 for her last work, 
the Italian. Perhaps the largest Stun given for a single book ,vas 
ëCûOOO paid to IJawkes,vorth for his account of the South Sea Expedi- 
tions. IIorne Took received frolll 
4000 to 
500() for t.he Diversion.9 
of Pwrley J. and it is added by his biographer, though it seelns to lJp 
incrediblc, that Hayley received no less than 
11.000 for the Lift; oj 
COlcpe1'. This ,vas, of course, in the present century, ,yhen ,ve arE 
already approaching the period of Scott and Byron. 
Such 
nllllS prove that SOll1e fe,v authors Inight achieve ind
pendence 
by a successful ,vork ; and it is w(-'ll to relneln-ber thenl in considering 
Johnson's life frolll the business point of vie,v. Though he never 
gnunbled at the booksellers, and on the contrary \vas al ways ready to 
defend thenl as liberal lllen, he certainly faiJed, ,vhether frolll care- 
lessness or ,vant of skill, to turn theln to as Hluch profit as Inany le
s 
c(\lebrated rivals. l\Ieanwhile, pecuniary succe
s of this kind 'WM be- 
yond any reasonable hopes. A Ulan who has to \vork like his o,vn de- 
pendent Lpvett, and to Illake the" modest toil of every day" supply 
" the "rants of every day," 111Ust discount his talents until he can se- 
(lure leisure for some nlore sustained effort. Johnson, cOluing up frOln 
the country to seek for work, could have but a slender prospect OL 
rising above the ordinary level of his Grub Street cOIllpanions and 
rivals. One publiDher to \yh0111 he applied suggested to h!In that it 
'would be his "risest course to buy a porter's knot and carry trunks; and, 
in the struggle ,vhieh follo\ved, Johnson 11111St sOlnetilles have .Jeen 
teulpted to regret that the adyice ,vas 110t ta:\:en. 
The details of. the ordeal through ,vhich he ,vas now to pass have 
naturally vanished. Johnson, long after,yards, burst into tears on re- 
calling the trials of this period. But, at the tirne, no one ,vas inter- 
ested in lloting the history of an obscure literary drudge, and it has 
not been descrilJed by the sufferer hinlself. '''''llat ,ve kno\v is derivpd 
fronl a fe\v letters and incidental references of Johnson in later days. 
On first arriving in London he ,vas ahllost de
titnte, and had to j;,Ìn 
,,'ith Garrick in raising a loan of five pounds, ,vhich, "re are glad to 
say, ,yas repaid. He dined for eightpence at an ordinary. a cut of 
n1eat for sixpence, bread for a penny, and a penny to the ,,'aiter, nUl1\:- 
ing out the charge. One of his acquaintance had told hhn that a Ulan 
luight Jive in London for thirt.y pounds a year. 'fen pounds \vollld 
pay for clothes; a garret lllight be hired for eighteen> pence a week, 
if anyone asked for an address, it ,vas easy 10 reply, ., I alll to be 
found at sucll a place." Threepence laid out at a coffee-house ,vould 
enable hÌ1n to pass SOlne hours a day in good cOl11pany ; dinner Inight 
be had for sixpence, a bread-and-nlilk breakfast for a penny, and sup- 
per ,vas superfluous. On clean-shirt day you ll1Ïght go abroad and 
pay visits. This leaves a surpl us of nearly one pound from the thirtv; 
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Johnson, l
,o\V'eY'er, had a \"ire to support; and to raise funds for 
P'\"en so ascetic a nlode of existence required steady labour. Often, it 
seenlS, his purse ,vas at the very Io,vest ebb. One of his letters to his 
enlployer is signed Ùnp1'an.
u8" and ,,'hether or not the dinnerless con- 
ditiòn ,vas in this case accidental, or significant of absolute impecuni- 
osity, the less pleasant interpretation 1S not hnprobable. He \vould 
\valk the streets all night ,vith his friend Savage, ,,"ben their com- 
bined funds could not paJ' for a lodging. One night, as he told Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in later years, they thus peraulbulated St. James's 
Square, \vanllillg themselves by declahnillg against \Valpole, and 
nobly resolved that they ,vould stand by their country. 
Patriotic el1thusiasnl, ho\vpver, as no one kne,v better than John- 
son, is a poor substitute for bed and supper. Johnson suffered acutely 
and Inade SOllle atte111pts to escape frolll his ulisery. To the end of 
his life, he ,vas grateful to those \"ho had lent hiIn a helping hand. 
"Harry Hervey," he said of one of them shortly before his death, 
" ,vas a vicious Ulall. but very kind to me. If you call a dog Hervey, 
I shall love hÏ1n." Pope ,vas Ï1npressed by the excellence of his first 
poen1, London, and indured Lord Go\ver to ,vTite to a friend to beg 
Swift to obtain a degree for Johnson froln the university of Dublin. 
The tenllS of this circuitous application, curious, as bringing into C011- 
llexion three of the 1110st en1Ínellt Inen of letters of the day, prove that 
the youngest of thenl ""as at the thne (1739) in deep distress. The 
object of the degree \yas to qualify Johnson for a nlastership of 
60 a 

"ear, \vhich ,vould lllake hÍ111 happy for life. He \vould rather, said 
Lord Go\ver, die up0n the road to Dublin if an examination ,vere neces- 
sary, "than be starved to death in translating for booksellers, ,vhich 
has been his only subsistence for some thlle past." The application 
failed, ho,vever, and t
le \vant of a degree ,vas equal1y fatal to another 
application to be adn1Ítted to practise at Doctor's Commons. 
Literature was thus perforce Johnson's sole support; and by litera- 
ture ,vas Ineant, for the nlost part, drudgery of the kind indicated by 
the phrase, "translating for booksellers." \Vhi1e still in Lichfield, 
Johnson had, as I have said, \vritten to Cave, proposing tc-, becollle a 
contributor to the Gentlell
an'8 ..JIagazine. The letter ,vas one of those 
\vhich a lllodern editor receives by the dozen, and answers as perfUIJC- 
torily as his conscience ,vill allo\v. It seenlS, ho,vever, to have lllade 
SOUle Ìlllpression upon Cave, and possibly led to Johnson's employment 
by hÌ1ll on his first arrh-al in Londou. From 1738 he \vas employed 
both on the 
Iagazil1e and in .solne jobs of translation. 
Ed\vard Cave, to ,vhonl 've are thus introduced, 'vas a luan of some 
Inark in the history of literature. J ohnso11 al \vays spoke of hinl ,vit11 
affection and after\vards ""rote his life in COlllplhllentary ternlS. Cave, 
though a clumsy, phleglnatic person of little cultivation, seenlS to 
have been one of those n1en \vho, \vhiIst destitute of real critical po\vers, 
have a certain instinct for recognizing the conllllercial value of literary 
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wares. He had beCOlne by this tiIne well-known as thp })ub1isl)er of a 
Inagazine ,vhich snrvh
es to this day. Journals containing- sunnnaries 
of passing events had already been started. Boyer's l
oliti('fll State of 
Great Brita,in began in 1711. Tlte IIistoricalIlegist(Jr, ,vhich added 
to a chronic.le SOllle literary notices, ,vas started 
n 1716. Tlte Grub 
Street Journal 'vas another journal \vith funer critical notices, \vhich 
first appear
d in 1730 ; and these two seen1 to haye been superseded 
hy the Gcntle17
an's J[flgl1zine, started by Cave in the next year. John- 
son saw in it an opening for the PlnploYlnent of his literary talents; 
and regarded its contriLlltions ,vith that a,ve so natural in youthful 
aspirants, and at once so eonlÏc and pathetic to \vriters of a little expe- 
rience. The l1a111eS of III any of Cave's staff are preserv"ed In a note to 
IIa\ykins. One or t\\"o of tl1(>111, such as Birch and Akcnside, haye still 
a certain int
rest for stu !ents of 1iterature : but few haye hf'ard of the 
great 1\los('s Bro,vne, ,,,ho ,vas regarded as the great poetical light of 
the l11agazil1e. Johnson looked up to hiIn as a leader in his craft, and 
'vas graciously taken by Cave to an alehouse in Clerkenwell, \vhf'rp, 
,,'rapped in a horselnan's eoat, and "a great bushy uncol11bed ,vig-," 
he sa\v 1\11'. Bro,vnc sitting at the end of a long table, in a cloud of 
toùacco,s1l10ke, and felt the satisfaction of a true hero- ,vorshippcr. 
It is needless to describe in detail the literary task- ,,"ork dOlle by 
Johnson at this period, the Latin poen1s ,vhich he contributed in 
praise of Cave, and of Cave's friends, or the Jacobite squibs by ,vhich 
]le relieved his anti-luinistf'ria1ist feelings. One incident of the perio(l 
douhtle...;
 refreshed the soul of Inany authors, \"ho have shared 
C
nnphell's gratitude to 
 apol('on for the sole reù<'Pluing action of hi:i 
life-the shooting of a bookse
ler. Johnson ,vas f'luployed by Osbol'lll
, 
a rough specinlen of the trade, to llutke a catalogue of the IIarlf'ian 
Library. Osborne offensively reproycd hiIn for negligence, and 
Johnson knocked hiln do,vn \vith a folio. The book 'with which the 
ff'at ,vas perforlned (Biblia Gl'o'ca Septuagint f '!, Jol, lGÜ-!, Frankfort) 
"'as in exish->nce in a bookseller's shop at C
llnbriùge in 1812, al1ù 
should surely havp- bef'l1 phtced in SOlne safe author's nluselln1. 
The 1110St renlarknhle of Johnson's perfonnances aH a 11ack '\vritpr 
deservps a brif'f notice. lIe ,vas one of the first of reporters. Cave 
published such reports of the debates in Parlian1ent as ,,,ere th('!l 
al10wed by the jealousy of the l.,pgislature, uuder the title vf Tlte Senate 
oj Lilliput. Johnson ,vas the author of the debates from 
OVelllbl'r, 
1740, to Fphruary, 1742. Persons 'vere enlployecl to attend in the t,vo 
Houses, ,vho hrought hotne not('s of the,specches, \vhich '\vere then put 
into shape by J OhI18011. Long after\vards, at a dinner at Foote's, Francis 
(the father of Junius) n1entioned a spepch of Pitt's as the best he had 
ever read, and superior to anything in Delnosthenes. Hereupon J ohn- 

on replied, "I ,vrote that spt'Pch in a garrt't in Exeter Street." \VhPll 
the COl11pany applaudpd not only his eloquence hut his hnpartia1ity 
Johnson replied, "That is not quite true; I saved appearances toler
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ably well, but I took care that the \Y'hig dogs should not hay(' the best 
of it.'. The speeches passed for a time as accurate 
 though. in truth, 
it has been proved and it is easy to observe, that thpyare in fact very 
vague reflections of the original. The editors of Chesterfield's \ V orks 
pu.bhshed t\VO of the speeches, and to Johnson.s considerable anllise 
Inent declared that one of thelll resenlbled DeUlosthenes and the other 
, 
(1icero. It is plain enough to the 1l10dern reader that) if so, Loth of 
the ancient orators must have \vritten true J ohnsonese : and, in fact. 
1 he style of the true author is oft
n as plainly marked in many of the
e 
cOIn positions as in the Ra}nbler or Rll8Selrts. For this deception. such 
as it ,vas, Johnson expressed penitence at the end of his life, though 
Ìle said that he had ceased to ".rite \yhen he found that they were 
taken as genuine. He ,vould not be "acce
sory to the propaga.tion of 
false hood. " 
Another of Johnson's ,yorks, ,,,hich appeared in 1744, requires 
notice both for its intrinsic lnerit and its auto. biographical interest. 
The Inost renlarkable of his <Trub Street companions ,vas the Richard 
Savage already lllentioned. Johnson's life of hÌ1u, ,vritten soon after 
his death, is one of his 1110St forcible perforluances, and the best 
extant illustration of the life of the struggling authors of the time. 
Savage claÍ1ned to be the iIlegitinlate son of the Countess of :\Iacc1es' 
field, \vha ,vas divorced frolll her husband in the year of his birth 
011 account of her connexion ,,,jtlt his supposed father, Lord Rivers 
According to the story, believed by Johnson, and published ,vithout 
her contradiction in the I1lother's lifetÏIne, she not only disavo\\yed heL 
SGn, but cherished an unnatural hatred .for hÍ1n. She told his father 
that he 'was dead, in ord
r that he might not be benefitted by the 
father's will; she tried to have him kidnapped and sent to the planta- 
tions: and she did her best to prevent hiIn froln receiving a pardon 
\vhen he had been sentenced tv death for killing a 111an in a tavern 
bra\vl. Howeyer this 111ay be, and there are reasons for doubt, the 
story was generally believed, and caused 111uch sympathy for the 
su pposed victÍln. Savage was at one tinle protected by the kindness 
of Steele, ,vIto published his story, and SOlnetÍ1nes enlployed hiIn as 
a literary assistant. 'Yhen Steele becalne disgusted ,vith him, he 
received generous help frOln the actor 'Vilks and frolH 
Irs. OldfieJcI, 
to \VhOlll he had been introduced by sonle dranlatic efforts. Then Iu 
,vas taken up by Lord Tyrconnel, but auandoned by hÍ1n after a 
violent quarrel; he æfter\vards called hiIllself a volunteer laureate, 
and received a pension of Æ50 a year from Queen Caroline; on her 
death he ,vas thro\vn into deep distress, and helpeù by a subscription 
to \vhich Pope \\yas the chief contributor, on condition of retiring to 
the country. Ultimately he quarrelled ,,,,ith his last protectors, and 
ended by dying in a debtor's prison. V' arious poetical works, no\v 
utterly forgotten, obtained for hinl scanty profit. This career suffi- 
ciently reveals the character. Savage belonged to the very common 
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type of men who seem to elllploy their ,vhole talents to thro,," awn,y 
their chances in life, and to disgust everyone who offers theln a 
helping hand. He ,vas, ho,vever, a Inan of SOIlle talent, though his 
poelns are now hopelessly unreadable, and seelns to have had a sin- 
gular attraction for Johnson. The biography is curiously Inarked 
by Johnson's constant effort to put the best face upon faults '\vhich 
he has too 11luch love of truth to conceal. The explanation is, partly, 
that Johnson conceived hinlself to be avenging a victhll of cruel 
oppression. "This nlother," he says, after recording her vindictive- 
ness. " is still alive, and Iuay perhaps even yet, though her nlalice 
,vas often defeated, enjoy the pleasure of reflecting that the life 
which she often endea voured to destroy ,vas at last shortened by her 
luaternal offices: that though she could not transport her son to the 
plantations, bury hiIn in the shop of a luechanic, or ha
ten the hand 
of the public executioner, she has yet had the sati
faction of enlbitter- 
ing all his hours, and forcing him into exigencies that hurried on his 
deat h. 
But it is also probable that Savage had a strong influence upon 
Jonson's 11lind at a very illlpressible part or his career. The young 
nlan, still ignorant of life and full of reverent el1thusiaslll for the 
literary 11lagnates of his tÍ1ne, "Tas Ìlnpressed by the varied experience 
of his cOlnpanioll, and, it 11lUY be. flattered by his intiInacy. Savage, 
be says adnÜringly, had enjoyed great. opportunities of 
eeing the 
Inost conspicuous nlen of the day in their private life. lIe was 
ßhre'\vd and inquisitive enough to use his opportunities ,veIl. "
Iore 
cirCUlllstances to constitute a critic on hUlllan life could not easily 
concur." The only phrase '\vhich survives to justify this remark is 
Savage's statenlent about Walpole, that "the '\vhole range of his 
mind was froln obscenity to politics, and frOlll politics to ohscenity." 
vVe lllay, however, guess what ,vas the special charm of the inter-. 
course to Johnson. Savage was an expert in that science of 111unan 
nature, learnt froJn experience not frOlll books, upon "',vhich Johnson 
set so high a value, f),nd of which he was destined to becollle the 
authorized expositor. There were, moreover, reselnblances bet,veen 
the two men. They were both admired and sought out for their 
conversational powers. Savage, indeed, seems to have lived chi
fly 
by the people who entertained hÌ1n for talk, tin he l)ad disgusted 
then1 by bis insolence and his utter disregard of tiIne and propriety. 
He would, like Johnson, sit up talking b
yond nlidnight, and next day 
dec1ine to rise till dinner tiIne, though his favourite drin]{ was not, 
like Johnson's, free from intoxicating properties. Both of thenl had a 
lofty pride, which Johnson heartily comlllends in Savage, though he 
}las difficulty in palliating SOllle of its 11lanifestations. One of the 
stories relllinds us of an anecdote already related of Johnson hilllself. 
Some clothes had been left for Savage at a coffee-house by a person 
who, out of delicacy, concealed his name. Savage, however. r
sented 
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some want of cerenlony, and refused to enter the house again till the 
clothes had been renloved. 
'Yhat ,vas honourable pride in Johnson ,vas, indeed, simple arro- 
gance in Savage. He asked favours, his biographer says, ,vithout 
sUQmission, and resented refusal as an insult. H
 had too much 
pride to ackno,vledge, not too much to receive, obligations; enough 
to quarrel ,vith his charitable benefactors, but not enough to make 
hinl rise to independence of their charity. His pension ,vould have 
sufficed to keep hinl, only that as soon as he received it he retired 
frOlll tbe sight of all his acquaintance, and caIne back before long 
as penniless as before. 'This conduct, observes his biographer, was 
" very particular." It ,vas hardly so singular as objectionable, and 
,ve are not surprised to be told that he '\-vas rather a "friend of good- 
neSH ,. than hiulself a good lllan. In short, w'e may say of hinl as 
Beauclerc 
aid of a friend of Bos"T
Il's, that, if he had excellent prin- 
ciples, he did not ,veal' them out in practice. 
There is sOlllething quaint about this picture of a thorough-paced 
scan1p, admiringly painted by a yirtuous man; forced, in spite of 
hinlself, to make it a likeness, and striving in vain to nlake it attract- 
ive. But it is also pathetic when ,ve remell1ber that Johnson shared 
some part at least of his hero's miseries. " On a bunk, in a cellar, or 
in a glass-house, among thieves and beggars, 'vas to be found the 
author of The 1Vanderer, the man of exalt
d sentinlents, extensive 
vie,vs, and curious observations; the man 'whose remarks on life 
might have assisted the statesman, 'whose ideas of virtue might have 
enlightened the llloralist, ,,,hose eloquence lllight have influenced 
senatol's, and ",hose delicacy might have polished Courts. " Very 
shocking, no doubt, and yet hardly surprising under the circum- 
stances! To us it is more interesting to renlember that the author of 
the Rarabler ,vas not only a sympathizer, but a fello,v-sufferer with 
the author of the Wanderer, and shared the queer" lodgings" of 
bis friend, as Floyd shared the lodgings of Derrick. Johnson happily 
canIe unscathed through the ordeal which "
as too much for poor 
Savage, and could boast with perfect truth in later life that" no 
nlan, ,yho ever lived by literature, had lived more independently t11an 
] have done." It ,vas in so strange a school and under such question- 
able teaching, that Johnson ionned his character of the ,vorld and of 
the conduct befitting its inluates. One characteristic conc1usion is 
indicated in the opening passage of the life. It has ahvays been 
obsprved, he says, that men eminent by nature or fortune are not 
generally happy: ",vhether it be that apparent superiority incites 
great designs. and great designs are naturally liable to fatal miscar- 
riages, or that the general lot of mankind is misery, and the 
nlisfortunes of those 'whose eminence drew upon thenl an universal 
attention have been more carefully recorded because they were more 
generally observed, and have in reality been only more conspicuous 
than those of others, not more frequent or more severe" 
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The last explanation ,vas that which reany cOlumendpd itself to 
Johnson. Nobody had better reason to kllO"
 that obscurity n1Ïght 
conceal a ulisery as bitter as any that fell to the lot of the Inost elni- 
nent. The glOOll1 due to his constitutional tenlperall1f'nt ,vas intensi- 
fied by the sense that he and his wife ,vere depenùent upon the good- 
,,,ill of a nalTO'V and ignorant tradeSlnan for the scantiest Inainte- 
nancp. Ho,v was he to reach SOllle solid standing-ground above the 
hopeless mire of Grub Street? As a journeynlan author he could 
make both ends lueet, but only on condition of incessant labour. Ill- 
ness and misfortune ,vould llleall constant dependence upon charity or 
bondage to creditors. To get ahead of the "
orld it ,vas necessary to 
distinguish hiIuself in sOlne. ,.vay from the herd of needy cOlllpetitors. 
He had come up froul Lichfield with a play in his pocket, but the 
play did not seeln at present to have nluch chance of elllerging. 
1\Iean,vhile he published a poelll which did sOluething to give him a 
general reputation. 
London-an in1Ïtation of the Third Satire of Juvenal-was pub- 
lished in l\Iay, 1738. The plan ,vas doubtless suggested by Pope's 
in1Ïtations of Horace, ""vhich had recently appeared. Though neces- 
sarily follo\ving the lines of J u venal's poem, and confonning to the 
conventional fashion of the tillle, both in sentiment and versification, 
the poem has a biographical significance. It is indeed odd to finù 
Johnson, 'who after\vards thought of London as a lover of his mis- 
tress, and \vho despised nothing nlore heartily than the cant of Ros- 
seau and the sentilllentalisìs, adopting in this poenl the ordinary de- 
nunciations of the corruption of towns, and singing the praises of an 
innocent country life. Doubtless, the young \vriter "ras like other 
young Inen, taking up a strain still Îlllitative and artificial. He has a 
quiet sn1Ïle at Savage in the life, because in his retreat to \Vales, that 
enthusiast declared that" he could not debar hÎIllself frolll the hap- 
piness ,vhich ,vas to be found in the cahn of a cottage, or lose the 
opportunity of listening ,vithout intern1Îssion to the Juelody of the 
nightingale, ,vhich he believed ,vas to be heard frOlll every braIn. 
ble, and \vhich he did. not fail to nlention as a very important part of 
the happiness of a country life." In London, this insincere cockney 
adovts Savage's vie\v. Thales, who is generally supposed to repre- 
sent Savage (and this coincidence seelllS to confinll the opinion), is to 
reti re "froIn the dungeons of the Strand," and to end a healthy life 
in pruning walks and t "Tining bo,vers in his garden. 


There every bush" ith nature's music rings, 
There every breeze ùear8 health upon its wings. 


Johnson had not yet learnt the val ue of perff'ct sincerity even in 
poetry. But it must also be admitted that London, as seen by the 
poor drudge from a Grub Street garret, probably presented a prospect 
gloOlllY enough to make even Johnson long at tÏ1ncs for rural solitude. 
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4fhe poem reflects, too, the ordinary talk of the heterogeneon
 band of 
patriots, Jacobites, and disappointed 'Yhigs, ,vho ""ere beginning to 
gather enough strength to threaten 'Val pole's long tenure of power. 

lany references to conten1porary politics illustrate Johnson"s syn1pa- 
thy with the inhabitants of the conten1porary Cave of Adullanl. 
This pOE'lll, as already stated, attractf'd Pope's noticp, 'v ho made a 
curious note on a scrap of paper sent \vith it to a friend. Johnson is 
described as "a luan afflicted ,vith an infinnity of the convulsive 
kind, that attacks hhn sOl11etiules so as to lnake hÎIn a sad specta- 
cle." 'fhis SeeIllS to have been the chief infonnation obtained by 
Pope about the anonYlnous author, of ,vhOln he had said, on first 
J'eading the poen1, this man ,viII soon be déterre. London Inaelo a 
certain noi::,e ; it reached a second edition in a \veek, and attracted 
various patrons, anlong others General Oglethorpe, celebrated by 
Pope, and through a long life the \vann friend of Johnson. One line, 
:ho\vever, in the poenl printed in capital letters, gives the l110ral 
'which ,vas doubtless 1110st deeply felt by the author, and which did 
not lose its meaning in the years to come. This mournful truth, he 
says,- 


Is everywhere confess'd, 
Slow rises worth by poverty depress'd. 


'fen years later (in January, 1749), appeared the Vanit.l/ of Hwman 
lVisltfð, an imitation of the Tent.h Satire of Juvenal. The difference 
in tone shows ho\v deeply this and similar truths had been Ï1npressed 
upon its author in the interval. Though still an Ï111itatiol1, it is as 
significant as the most original work could be of Johnson's settled 
vie\vs of life. It \\ as \vritten at a white heat, as indeed Johnson 
\vrote all his best ,,'orle Its strong Stoical nlorality, its profound and 
nlplancholy illustrations of the old and ever ne,v sentinlent, V{(1dta.
 
TTanitn[llul, luake it perhaps the Inost impressive poelll of the kind in 
the language. The lines on the scholar's fate sho\ved that the iron 
had entered his soul in the interval. Should the scholar succeed be- 

Yond expectation in his labours and escape melancholy and disease, 
yet, he say
,- 


Y
t hope not life from grief and danger free, 
Nor think the domn of man reversed on thee; 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes 
And pau
e awhile from letters, to be wise; 
There mark what iUs the Fcholar's life assail, 
Toil, envy. want, the patron and the jail ; 
See nation
, slowly WIse and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust, 
If dreams yet flatter, once again attend. 
Hear Lydiat's life and Galileo's end. 


For the "patron," Johnson had original1y written the "garret." 
The change was made after an exp
rience of patronage to be present 
1y described in connexion with the Dictionary. 
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For London Johnson rpceived ten guineas, and for the .Vanity oj 
Human TVislte8 fifteen. Though indirectly valuable, as increasing 
his reputation, such work was not very profitable. The most prom 
ising career in a pecuniary sense \vas still to be found on the stage. 
Novelists \vere not yet the rivals of dranlatists, and lllany authors had 
made enough by a successful play to float thenl through a year or 
two. Johnson ha.d probably been detennined by his knowledge of 
this fact to 'v rite the tragedy of Irene. N I) other excuse at least can 
ùe given for the conlposition of one of the heaviest and Illost unreada- 
ble of draulatic perforulances, interesting no\v, if interesting at aU, 

olely as a curious exalnple of the :!,psult of Le
to,ving great po\yers 
upon a totally uncongenial task. Young men, ho\vever, nlay be par- 
doned for such blunders if they are not repeated, and Johnson, though 
he seenlS to have retained a fondness for his unlucky perforIuance, 
never indulged in playwriting after leaving Lichfield. The best i1Üng 
connected \vith the play ,"vas ,Johnson's retort to his friend 'V ahnsley, 
the Lichfield registrar. "Ho\v," asked W ahnsley, "can you contrive to 
plunge your lleroine into deeyer Calall1ity'l" "Sir," said Johnson, " l 
can put her into the spiritual court. 'J Even Bos,vell can oIlly say for 
11'tene that it is entitled to the praise of superior excellence, " and ad- 
mits its entire absence of dramatic po\ver. Garrick, who had become 
manager of Drury Lane, produced llis friend's \vork in 1749. The 
play ,vas carried through nine nights by Garrick's friendly zeal, so 
that the author had his three nights' profits. For this he received 
Æ195 178. and for the copy he had .f:100. People provably attended, 
as they attpud D10dern representations of legitÎluate drama, rather 
from a sense of duty than in the hope of pleasure. The heroiné ori. 
ginally had to speak t\VO lines ,"vith a bowstring round her neck. The 
situation produced cries of nlurder, and she had to go off the stage 
alive. The objectionable passage ,vas removed, but 11'e'ne ,yas on the 
,vhole a failure, and has never, I imagine, 111ade another appearance. 
'Vhen asked how he felt upon his il1.-succpss, he replied "like the 
monument," and indeed he made it a principle throughout life to ac- 
cept the dpcision of the public like a sensible nlan .without n1urmurs 
J\Iean,vhile, Johnson was alreadyenlbarked upon an undertaking 
of a very different kind. In 1747 he had put forth a plan for an 
English Dictionary þ addressed, at the suggestion of Dodsle), to Lord 
Chesterfield, then Secretary of State, and the great contemporary 
l\-fæcenas. Johnson had apparently been maturing the schenle for 
Rome time. "I know,'. he says in the cc plan." that "the \vork in 
which I engaged is generally considered as drudgery for the blind, as 
the prover toil of artless industry, a book that requires neither thp 
lig'ht of learning nor the activity of genius, but nlay' be succP,.:sful1y 
performed without any higher quality than that of bearing burdens 
with dull patience; and beating the track of the alphabet with slug- 
gish resolution." He adds in a sub.sarcastic tone 1 that although 
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princes and statesmen had Once thought it honourab1e to patronizE' 
dictionaries. he had considered such benevolent acts to be "prodigies, 
recorded rather to raise wonder than expectation," and he \vas accord- 
ingly pleased and surprised to find that Chesterfield took an interest 
in his undertaking. He proceeds to lay do\vn the general principles 
upon "rlÚch he intends to fralne his work, in order to in,"ite timely 
suggestions and repress unreasonable expectations. At this tÏIne, 
humble as his aspirations 111ight be, he took a yie\v of the possibili 
ties open to hiIn ,vhich had to be lo\vered before the publication of the 
dictionarJ. lIe shared the illusion that a language luight be I( fixed" 
by making a catalogue of its ,vords. In the preface \vhich appeared 
\vith the completed ,vork, he explains very sensibly the vanity of allY 
such expectation. 'Yhilst all hunlan affairs are changing, it is, as he 
says, aùsurd to inlagine that the language 'which repeats all hunlan 
thoughts and feelings can renlain unaltered. 
A dictionary, as Johnson concei ,"ed it, \vas. in fact work for a 
"harmless drudge." the definition of a lexicographer given in the 
book itself. Etynlology in a scientific sense ,vas as yet non-existent. 
and .Johnson ,vas not in this respect ahead of his contenlporaries. To 
collect all the \vords in the language, to define their meanings as accu- 
rately as might be, to give the obvious or \vhimsical guesses at Ety- 
molog} suggested by prEvious w.riters, and to append a good collection 
of illustrative passages \vas the sum of his ambition. Any syste- 
matic training of the historical processes by \v hich a particular Ian, 
guage had been developed ,vas unkno\vn, and of courS9 the result 
could not be anticipated. The \vork, indeed, required a keen logical 
faculty of definition, and wide reading of the English literature of 
the two preceding centuries; but it could of course give no play 
either for the higher literary faculties on points of scientific investi 
gation. A dictionary in Johnson's sense \vas th
 highest kind of 
work to \vhich a literary journeYlnan could he set, but it was still 
work for a journeyman, not for an artist. lie was not adding to 

terature, but providing a useful inlplement for future lnen of letters. 
Johnson had thus got on hand the biggest job that could be well 
undertaken by a good \VOrkUlan in his hunlble craft. lIe \vas to re- 
ceive fifteen hundred and se'Tenty-five pounds for the \vhole, and he 
expected to finish it in three years. The 111oney, it is to be obser\Ted, 
\vas to satisf
T not only Johnson, but several copyists en1ployed in the 
mechanical part of the 'york. It ,yas advanced by instahnënts, and 
caIne to an end before the conclusion of the book. Indeed, it ap- 
peared \vhen accounts were settled, that be had received a hundred 
l'ounds more than \vas due. He could, however, pay his ,vay for the 
thne, and \\ould gain a reputation enough to ensure \york in fllture. 
The period of extreme pOT'erty had VIoLably ended ,vhen Johnson 
f{ot permanent enlp10Ylnent on the Gentlema n.'s Jfagazine. He \vas 
\ot elevated above the need of drudgery and economy, but he might 
ACME DIOG. 1r.-5. 
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At ]east be free from tIle dread of neglect. He could con1mand his 
nlarket-such as it \-vas. TIH
 necessity of steady labour \-vas proba- 
bly unfelt in repelling his fits of n1elancholy. His nan1e was begin- 
ning to be known, and nlPn of reputation wpre seeldng his acquaint- 
ance. In tbe 'winter of 1749 he foruled a club, \-v}Üch Inet 'weekly at 
a U famous beef-steak house" in Ivy Lane. AUlong itsillemhers \-vere 
IIawkins, afterwards his lJiographer, aod two friends-Bathurst, a 
physician, and IIawkesworth
 an author-for the first of whom he 
entertained an u.nusually strong affection. The Club, like its 11lore 
fanlous successor, gave Johnson an opportunity of displaying and 
hnproving his great conversational powers. lIe was already dreaded 
for his pro\ve
s in argllluent, his Jictatorialulallners aud. vivid tlashf's 
of \vit and hunlour, the more effective frolll the haùitual gloolll and 
apparent heaviness of the discourser. 
The talk of this society probably suggested topics for the Ralnbler, 
which appeared at this tÏ111e, and cau:-;ed Johnson's fanle to spread 
further beyond the literary circ1(J
 of London. The \vit and hUlllour 
have, indeed, left fc\v traceH upon its ponderolls pages, for the Raln- 
hler' nlarks the culnÜnating period of Johnson'
 worst qualities of 
style. The pon1pous and involved language seeins indeed to be a fit 
clothing for the 11lelancholy reflections which are its chief staple, and 
in spite ùf its un
takable power it is as heavy reading- as the heavy 
class of lay-sernlonizing to which it belongs. Such literature, how- 
ever, is often strang'ply popular in England, and the Ilamble1', though 
its circulation was liruited, gave to Johnson his position as a great 
}1ractical 1l10ra1Ïst. lIe tool\: his literary title, one may say. frOlll the 
Ila1ìiÓle1" as the nlore faIuiIiar title was derived froin the J}ictionar'y. 
The Ilarnúle.r \vas published twice a 'week fronl !vlarrh 20th, 1750, 
to l\Iareh 14th, 1752. In five nUlllùers alone he received assistance 
fronl friends, and one of these, written by Hichardson, is said to have 
been the only nunlber which had a large sale. The circulation rarely 
exceeded 500, though ten English editions \vere published in the au- 
thor's lifetime, bpsides Scotch and Irish editions. The payment, 
however, naln
ly, two guineas a nUlllber, Inust have been welcome to 
Johnson, and the friendship of 11lany distinguished IHen of the tÍ1ne 
\vas a 
till 1110re valuable reward. A quaint story illustrates the hero- 
\-vorship of ,,'hich Johllson now becallle the object. Dr. Burney, 
afterward
 an intinlate friend, had introduced hÍlllself to Johnson by 
Jetter in consequence of the Ra'Jnbler, and the plan of the Dictionary. 
The admiration ,vas shared ùy a friend of Burney's, a ::\11'. Be"rley, 
kll.own-in Xorfolk at least-as the" philosopher of J\fassinghanl." 
'VVhen Berl1PY at last gained the honour of a personal intervie\v, he 
wi
hed to procure some" relic" of Johnson for his friend. lIe cut 
off sonle bristles from a hearth ,ùroolll in the doctor's chambers, and 
sent them in a letter to his fellow -enthusiast. Long afterwards J ohn- 
son was pleased to hear of this simple-minded homage, and not only 
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sent a copy of tIle Live.fíJ of tlie Pùet.
 to the rural philosopher, but 
deignpd to grant hÌ1n a personal intervie\v. 
D
arer than any such praise \vas the appro\?al of Johnson's ,,"ife. 
She told him that, \vell as she had thought of hÍln hefore, she had 
not considered hÍlu eqnal to snch a !J{->rforlllance. The voice that so 
charm{->d hin1 '\"as soon to be silenced for e\?f'r. 
lrs. Johnson dipd 
(:\larch 17th, 17;"')"2) three days after the appearance of the last Rambler. 
'fhe Jllan ,vho has passed through such a trialluuHvs ""ell that, \vhatever 
IDhY be in store for him in the dark future, fate can have no heavier 
blow in resprve. Though Johnson once aCl\.no\vledged' to Bos\vell. 
,,-hen in a placid llLunour, that happier days had COllIe to hiIn in his 
old age than in his early life, he ".ould probably have added that 
though faille and friendship and freedo111 fronl the harrowing cares of 
poverty nlight cause his life to be I1101'e equahly happy, yet their re"-ard
 
could represent but a faint and nlocking reflection of th(-' best 1110111ents 
of a happy Inarriage. IIis strong lllÍud and tf>uder nature reeled under 
the b1o,v. Here is one pathetic little note written to the friend, Dr. 
Th.ylor, \vho had conle to hinl in his distress. That \\yhich first an- 
nounced the calamity, and which, ,said Taylor, "expressed grief in 
the strongest Inanner he had ever read," is lost. 


c. Dear Sir,- .Let me have your company and instruction. Do not live away from 
me. )Iy distrc8s i8 great. 
,. Pray de
ire Mrs. Taylor to inform me "hat mourning I should buy for my 
mother and 
liss Porter, and brim! a note in writing with you. 
"Remelllher me in your prayers, for vain is the help of man. 
., I am, dear Bir. 
" SAM. JOHNSON." 


"re need not l'
gret that a veil is dra\vn over the details of the bitter 
agony of his l)assage through the val1ê'
. of the shado\v of death. It 
is enough to put do\vn the ,vai1s 'vhich he ,vrote long after\vards 
,vhen visibly approaching the close of aU hUlllan elllotions and inter- 
ests :- 


" This is the day on which. in l'i52, dear Letty died I have now uttered a prayer 
of repentance and contrition; perhaps Letty knows that I prayed for her. Perhaps 
Letty is now praying for me God help me. Thou, God, art merciful, hear my 
prayers and enable me to trust in Thee. 
.. \Ve were married almos t 
even teen years. and have now been parted thirty.' . 


It seeDIS half profane, even at this distance of tÌlne, to pry into grief 
so deep and so lasting. John
on turned for relief to that ,vhich all 
sufferers kno\v to be the onh
 remedv for sorrow-hard labour. Hp 
set to ".ork in his garret, an. inconve.nient rOOD}, "becaube," he said, 
" in that rOOln only I never sa,," )I1's. Johnson." He helped his friend 
Ha,,
kes\\.orth in the J..lclr
/itllì'e", a ne'v periodical of the Ra1Jiblt!-r 
kind; but his n1ain ",'ork ,vas the Dictioriltry, ,vhich canle out at last 
in 1753. Its appearance ,vas the occasion of an explosion of 'wrath 
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,vhich marks an epoch in our literature. Jollnson, as we have seen J 
had dedicated the Plan to Lord Chesterfield; and his language implies 
that they had been to some extent in personal cOInlliunication. ('hes- 
terfield's fame is in curious antithesis to J ohl1son's. lIe ,vas a lllaH of 
great abilities, and seenlS to have deserved high credit for SOllle parts 
of his statesmanship. As a Viceroy in Ireland in particular he sho"red 
qualities rare in his generation. To Johnson he ,vas known as the 
noblelnan ,vllo had a ,vide social influence as an ackno\\rledged arbiter 
elegrl1ztiarum, and who reckoned alnong his clahlls SOllie of that liter 
ary polish in ,vhich the earlier generation of noùles had certainly been 
superior to their successors. The art of life expounded in his Let- 
ter'," differs frolll Johnson as llluch as the elegant diplomatist differs 
froln the rough intellectual gladiator of Grub Strept. Johnson spoke 
his mind of his rival ,vithout reserve. "I thought,'" he said, "that 
this l11an had been a Lord anlong wits; but I find that he is only a 
"Tit alllong Lords." And of the Letters he said l1lore keenly that they 
taught the lllorals of a harlot and the manners of a dancing-master. 
Chesterfield's opinion of Johnson is indicated by the description in his 
Lettf1'è of a "respectable 110ttentot, ,vho thro,vs his TIleat anywhere 
but do,vn his throat. This absurd person," said Chesterfield, U ,vas 
not only uncouth in lllanners and 'varnI in dispute, but behaved ex- 
actly in the saIne ,yay to superiors, equals, and inferiors; and there- 
fore, by a necessary consequence, absurdly to two of the three. Hine 
ill(e lacrymæ I"
 
Johnson, in my opinion, ,vas not far wrong in hisjudgnlent, though 
jt ,vonId be a gross'injustice to regard Chesterfield as nothing but a 
fribble. But lnen representing two such antithetic types ,vere not 
likely to adl11Ïre each other's good qualities. \Yhatevpr had been the 
intercourse between thenl, J ol1nson ,vas naturally annoyed 'v hen the 
dignified noble published two articles in the World-a periodical sup- 
ported by such polite personages as hinlself and IIoraco \ValpoJe-in 
\v hich the need of a dictionary was set forth, and various courtly COll1- 
plil1lents described Johnson's fitness for a dictatorship over the lan
 
guage. N ot1ling could be lliore prettily turned; but it meant, and 
Johnson took it to nlean, I should like to have the dictionary dedi-. 
cated to me : such a cOlnpliInent ,vould add a feather to D1Y cap, and 
enable me to appear to the world as a patron of literature as ,yen ag 
an authority upon Inanners. "After lllaking great professions," as 
Johnson said, "he had, for many )'cars, takpl1 no notice of nle ; but 
,vhen Iny D'ictiona1>y was con1Íng out, he feU a scribbling in the lVoí ltl 
about it." Johnson therefore bestowed upon the noble earl a piece of 
his mind in a Jetter which was not published tin it came out in Bos- 
,veIl's biography 
cc 1tlyLord,-I have been lately informed by thc proprietor of the World that two 
papers, in which my Diäionary is recommended to the public, wcrc written by 
your lordship. To be so distinguished is an honour which, being very little aCCUf:)- 
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tomed to favours from the great, I know not well how to receive, or in what terms tG 
8cknowledge. 
., \rhen, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited your Lordship, I was OVfl."- 
j::owel'ed, like the rest of manki:1d, by the enchaIJtment of your address; and could 
not forbear to wish that I might boast myse1f. le 'l'ainqueur die vainque 1 lr de la lerre 
. -that I might ohtain that regard for which I saw the world contending; but I found 
mv attendance 
o little encouraged that neither pride nor mGde
ty \\ ould buffer me 
to"' continue it" "
hell I had cnce addres
ed your Lordship in public, I had e'\:haustùd 
all the arts of plea
ing which a wearied and uncourtly scholar can 'possess. } had 
done all that I could; and no man is well pleased to have bis all neglected, be it ever 
so little. 
"Seven years, my Lord, have row passed, Eince I waited in your outward room
 
Bnd wa
 repulsed from your door; durinO' which time I bave bef'll pushing on my 
work through dlffculties of which it is useless to complain. and have brought it at 
1.18t to the verge of publication \\ ithout one act of a
!"\istance, one word of encourage- 
ment, or ore E.mE.e of favour. Such treatment I did not expect, for I nevei' had a 
patron before. 
"Th
 shepherd in rirgil grew at 1a8t acquainted with Loye, and found him a 
native of the rocks. 
HIs J10t a ratron, my Lord, on2 who look
 with unconcern on a man strnggling for 
lüf' in the water, and when he has reached the ground encumbers him with help? 
Tbe notice whic;} )OOU ha\"e been pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, 
iw.d been kinJ; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; 
till I am 80Iitary. and cmmot impart it; till I allt known, and do not y.;ant it. I hope 
it is no very cyuical a
perity not to confess obliO'ations where no benefit has been 
received, or to be unwilling that the public 
houTd comÜder me as owing that to a 
patron which Providence bas el abled me to do for ID" self. 
" n flying c
uried on my w(;rk tbu
 far with so Iittle obligation to any favourer of 
learnin:;-. I shall not be dj
appointed though I should conclude it, 8hould le
s be po
- 
Eible. wIth le5:'; ; for I have been long wakened from that dream of hope in which I once 
boa
ted Iny:--c1f w.th 80 much exultation, D1Y Lord, 
., Your Lordship's most humble, most obedient servant, 


" SAM. J O
SON. " 


The letter is one of those knock-do,vn blo'ws to ,vhich no ans'\J'er is 
possible, and upon ,vhich conllnent is superfluous. It ,vas, as I\Ir. 
Carlyle calls it, "the far-famed blast of doonl proclaiming into the ear 
of Lord Chesterfield, and through llinlof the listening ,vorld, that 
patronage should be no Dlore." 
That :s all that can be said; yet perhaps it should be added that 
Johnson reL1arked that he had once receh
ed ÆI0 from (11esterfieìd. 
thOllf,"h he thought the assistance too inconsiderable to be nlentionEd 
in ßuch a letter. IIa,vkins also states that Chesterfield sent overtures 
to Johnson through t,yO friends, one of ,,,horn, long Sir Thomas Robin- 
son, stated that, if be ,vere rich enough (a judicious clause) he ,youlrl 
hÎInsrlf settle .f:
OO a year upon Johnson. Jobn
on replied that if the 
first peer of the reahn made such an offer, he ,,"ould sho,v hiln the 
way dow'nstairs. IIa,vkins is startled at this insolence, and at John- 
S(JU's uniform assertion tbat an offer of Dloney ,vas an insult. 'Ye 
cannot tell v
'hat ,vas the history of the 
10 ; but Johnson" in 
pite of 
Ha,vkins's rig-hteous indignation, was in fact too proud to be a beggar. 
and owed to his pride his escape from tbe fate of Savage. 
'l
he appearance of tbe Dictionary placed Johnson in the position 
described soon afterwards by SmoHett. He ,vas henceforth "the 
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great Cham of Literature "-a monarch sitting in the chair previously 
occupied by his namesake, Ben, by Dryden and by Pope; but which 
has since that time been vacant. The ,vorId of literature has beCOl110 
too large for such authority. C01l1plaints ,vere not seldom uttered at 
the time. Goldsn1Ïth has urged that Bos,vell ,vishpd to lllake a lnon- 
archy of 'v hat ought to be a repub1ic. GoldsInith, ,,'ho "vould have 
been the last Illan to find serious fault ,vith the dictator, thought the 
dictatorship objectionable. Some tinle indeed ,vas still to elapse 
before ,ve can say Johnson was firIuly seated on the throne; but the 
Dictionary and the Ra'J}
bler had given hhn a position not altogether 
easy to appreciate, no,v that the Dictionary had Leen superseded and 
the R(t'lnbler gone out of fashion. His nnnle "
as the highest at this 
time (1755) in the ranks of pure literature. rrhe falne of 'Varburton 
possibly buB{ed larger for the anloullÌ, and one of his flatterers ,vas 
comparing hhn to the Colossus ,vhich bestrides the petty ,vorld of 
contemporaries. But 'Varburton had suùsided into episcopal repose, 
and literature had teen for him a stepping-stone rather than an ulti- 
mate ainl. flume had written ,yorks of far lllore enduring influence 
than Johnson; but they ,vere little read though generally abused, 
and scarcely belong to the purely literary history. The first volUlue 
of his History of England had appeared (1754), but had not suc- 
ceeded. The second was just conling out. l{ichardson ,vas still 
giving laws to his little seraglio of adoring ,vomen; Fielding had 
died (1754), worn out by labour and dissipation; Smollett 'vas active 
in the literary trade, but not in such a ,"vay as to increase his o,vn 
dignity or that of his eUlploynlent; Gray ,vas slo,vly ,,"riting a fe,v 
lines of exquisite verse in his retirelnent at CaUl bridge; t,vo young 
Irish adventurers, Burke and Goldsmith, ,vere just coming to London 
to try their fortune; Adanl Snlith Inade his first experiment as an 
author by re\
ie,ving the lJÙ.tionary in the Edinburgh Reriew; 
Robertson had not yet appeared as a historian; Gibbon was at Lau- 
sanne repenting of his old brief lapse into Catholicism as an act of 
undergraduate's folly; and Co,vpcr, after three years of "giggling 
and making giggle" ,vith Thurlo,v in an attorney's office, 'vas 110'V en- 
tered at the Tenlple and aUlusing himself at tÏIlles ,vith literature in 
('omlJany'vith such slnall Inen of letters as Cohuan, Bonnell Thorn- 
ton, and Lloyd. It was a slack tide of literatura ; the generation of 
Pope had pas
ed a,vay and left no successors, and no ,vriter of tho 
tinle could ue put in èompetition ,vith the giant no,v known as "Dic- 
tionary Johnson." 
\Vhen the last s11eet of the lJ'ictionary had been carried to the 
publisher, l\Iillar, Johnson asked the lUeSSf'nger, "\Vhat did he 
say?" "3ir," said the messenger, "he said, 'Thank God I have 
done ,vith him.'" " I aIll glad," replied Johnson, "that he thanks 
God for anything." Thankfulness for relief from seven years' toil 
seems to have been Johnson's predonlinant feeling: and he ,vas not 
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anxious for a time to take any new labours upon his shoulders. Sonle 
years passed ,vhich have left fe,v traces either upon hi., personal or 
his literary history. He contributed a good nlany revie\vs in 1736-7 
to the Lite1'ary JIagozÙle, one of ,vhich, a revie\v of 80aIlle Jenyns, 
is anlongst his best performances. To a ,vf'ekly paper he contributed 
for 1\vo years, frolll April, 1758, to April, 1.60, a set of essays called 
the Idler, on the old Ranlbler plan. He did sonle small literary- 
cobbler'b ,york, receiving a guinea for a prospectus to a ne\vspaper 
and ten pounds for correcting a vohnne of poetry. He had advertised 
in 175G a ne'v edition of Shakspeare 'which "
as to appear by Christ- 
mas, 17.37 : but he da,vdled o,.er it so uhconscionably that it diel not 
appear for nine years; and then only in consequence of taunts fronl 
Churchill, 'v ho accused him ,,,ith too much plausibility of cheating 
his subscribers. 


He for subscribers bait
 his hook; 
And takes your ca:o:h : but where s the book 
No matter where; wi8e fear, you know, 
Forbids the robbing of a foe; 
But what to 8erve our private ends 
Forbids the cheating of our friends ? 


In truth, his constitutional indolence seems to have gained advan. 
tages oyer hhn, ,,"hen the stinlulus of a heavy task ,vas removed. 
In his lueditations, there are Inany cOlllplaints of his" sluggishness" 
and resolutions of alnendnlellt. "A kind of strange oblivion has 
spread o'
er IIle," he says in ...\pril, 176-1, "so that I kno\v not ".hat 
has becolne of the last years, and perceiye that incidents and intelli. 
gence pass oyer nle ,vithout leaving any inlpression. u 
It seeUIS, ho,vever, that he \vas still frequently in difficuJties. 
Letters are preserved sho,,-ing that in the beginning of 1756 Richard- 
SOll becaUle surety for him for a. debt, and lent him six guineas to 
release him fronl arrest. An e\'ent ,vhich happened three years later 
illustrates his position and character. In Januar
., 1739, his mother 
died at the age of ninety. Johnson ,vas unable to come to Lichfield, 
and SOlne deeply pathetic letters to her and her stepdaughter, ,vIlo 
lhY'ed ,vith her, record his elnotions. Here is the last sad fare'well 
upon the snapping of the most sae-red of human ties. 


"Dear Honoured )Iother," he says in a Jetter enclosed to Lucy' Porter, the 8tep. 
daughter, "neither your condition nor your character make It fit for me to 8RV 
much. Yon have been the best mother, and I believ
 the best womnn in the world. 
I thank you for your indulgence to Dle, and beg forgiY'êlless of nIl that I have done 
in, and of all that I have omitted to do well. God grant you Hi
 Ho]y Spirit, and 
receive you to eVf'rlasting happiness for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. Lord Jesus 
receive your spirit. I am, dear, dear mother, 
" Your dutiful son, 
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Johnson managed to raise twelve guineas, six of tl1etn borrowed 
from his printer, to send to his dying lllother. In order to gain 
money for her funeral expenses and SOIne slnall debts, he ,vrote tht:" 
story of Rasselas. It ,vas c01nposed in the evenings of a single ,veek; 
and sent to press as it ,vas ,vritten. He recei ved 
100 for this, per- 
haps the IllOst successful of his minor writings, and .!:2.3 for a second 
edition. It \vas ,videly translated and universally adn1Ïred. One of 
the strangest of literary coincidences i3 the contenlporary appearance 
of this ,york and Voltaire's Caudide
. to ,vhich, indeed, it bears in 
sonle respects so strong a resell1blance that, but for Johnson's appar- 
ent contradiction, ,ve \vould suppose that he had at least heard SOllle 
description of its design. r.!'he t\VO stories, though ,videly differing 
in tone and style, are among the nlost po\verful expressions of the 
melancholy produced in strong intellects by tl)e sadness and sorro\vs 
of the ,vorld. The literary excellence of Candide has secured for it 
a ,vider and more enduring popularity than has fallen to the lot of 
Johnson's far heavier production. But Rasselas is a book of singular 
force, and bears the 1110st characteristic impres
ion of Johnson's pecu 
liar temperament. 
A great change ,vas approaching in Johnson's circumstances. 'Vhen 
George III. canle to the throne, it struck sonle of his advisers that it 
would be well, as Bos\vell puts it, to open "a ne\v and brighter pros. 
pect to Dlen of literary merit." This conlmendable design 'vas carried 
out by offering to Johnson a pension of three hundred a year. Con- 
sidering that such nlen as IIorace Walpole and his like ,vere enjoying 
sinecures of more than t\vice as many thousands for being their 
father's sons, the bounty does not strike one as excessively liberal. It 
seems to have been really intended as sonle set-off against other pen- 
sions begto\ved upon various hangers-on of the Scotch prin1e 11linister, 
Bute. Johnson was coupled ,vith the contelnptible scribbler, Sheb- 
beare, \vho had lately been in the pillory for a Jacobite libel (a " he- 
bear" and a "she-bear," said the facetious ne\vspapers), and ,vhen a 
few months after\vards a pension of 

OO a year was given to the old 
actor, Sheridan, Johnson growled out that it ,vas tinle for him to re- 
sign his o\vn. Somebody kindly repeated the remark to Sheridan, 
who \vould never after,vards sp(-'ak to Johnson. 
The pension, though very \velcome to Johnson, who sef'ms to have 
been in real distress at the tinle, suggested sonle difficulty. Johnson 
had uñluckily spoken of a pension in his DictÙ)JlaTY as " generally 
understood to mean pay given to a State hireling for treason to his 
country." He was assured, however, that he did not con1e within 
the definition; and that the re,vard ,vas given for what he had done, 
not for anything that he was expected to do. After sOlne hesitation, 
Johnson consented to accept the payment thus offered \vithout the di- 
rect suggestion of any obligation, though it was probably calculated 
that he would in case of need be the more rEiady, as actually })ap9 
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pened, to use his pen in defence of authority. He had not com pro. 
Inised his independence and might fairly laugh at angry COlllnlents. 
" I ,,,ish," he said after\vards, " that IllY pension \vere t\vice as large, 
that they might llla1
e tn.ice as llluch noise." " I cannot no\v curse 
the House of Hanover," wa
 his phrase on another occasion: "but 
I think that the pleasure of cursing the House of Hano\"er and drink- 
ing King Jaules's health, all alllply overbalanced by three hundred 
pounds a year." In truth, his J acobitisnl \vas by this tinle, whatever 
it had once been, nothing lllore than a hUl110rOUS crotchet, giving op- 
portunity for the expression of Tory prejudice. 
., I hope :rou ,,"ill no\v purge and Jive cleanly like a gentleman," was 
Beauc1erk's COlll11lent upon hearing of his friend's accession of for- 
tune, anù as Johnson is no\v en1erging from Grub Street, it is desir3
 
hIe to consider \vhat Dlanner of man was to be presented to the wider 
circles that 'were opening to receive him. 


CHAPTER III. 


JOHNSOS .A.XD HIS FRIENDS. 


IT is not till some time after Johnson had come into the enjoyment of 
his pension, that we first see hinl through the eyes of cOlllpetent ob- 
servers. The Johnson of our kno,v ledge, the 1110st fanlÌliar figure to 
all students oÎ Engjish literary history, had already long passed the 
prÍIlle of ]ife, and done the greatest part of his literary ,york. His 
character in the COlllnlOll. phrase had beeu "forIlled" years before; 

s, indeed, people's characters are chiefly forllled i:a the cradle; and 
not only his character, but the habits ,vhich are learnt in the great 
schoolroom of the \,"orld ""ere fixed beyond anr possibility of change. 
The strange eccentricities ,vhich had no'v become a second nature, 
alnazed the 
ociety in ,vhich he ,vas for oyer t\venty years a prolni- 
nent figure. Unsynlpathetic obseryers, those especially tu 'VhOUl the 
Chesterfield type reprt-'sented the ideal of humanity, 'vere sinlply dis- 
gusted or repelled. The Ulan, ther thought, 111ight be in his place at 
a Grub 8treet pot-house; but had no business in a lady's dra\ving- 
roonl. If he had been nlodest and retiring, they nÜght have put up 
,vith his defects; but Johnson ,vas not a person ,,
hose qualities, good 
or bad, ,"'ere of a kind to be ignored. K aturally enough, the fash- 
ionable ,,"orld cared little for the rugged old giant. "The great," 
said Johnson, "had tried him and given hinl up; they had seen 
enough of him ;" and his reason ,vas pretty Inuch to the purpose. 
" Great lords and great ladies don't love to have their mouths stopped," 
especially not, one may add, by an un \vashed fist. 
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It is easy to blame theln now. Everybody can see that a saint in 
beggar's rags is intrinsically better than a sinner in gold lace. But 
the principle is one of those ,yhich serves us for judging the dead, 
much lllore than for regulating our o,vn conduct. 'fhose, at any rate, 
lllay throw the first stone at the Horace "-T alpoles and Chesterfields 
,vho are quite certain that they ,vould ask a Inodern Johnson to th{'ir 
houses. The trial ,vould be severe. Poor Mrs. Bos,vell conlplainecl 
grievously of her husband's idolatry. "I have seen many a ùear 
led by a lllan," she said; "but I never before sa\v a luan led by a. 
bear." The truth is, as Bos\vell explains, that the sage's uncouth 
habits, such as turning the candles' heads do\vnwards to nlake then) 
ùurn lllore brightly, and letting the 'wax drop upon the calpet, "could 
not but be disagreeable to a Jady." 
He had other habits stilll110re annoying to people of delicate per- 
cepiions. A hearty despiser of all affectations, he despised especially 
the affectation of indifference to the pleasures of the table. " For 
IllY part," he said, " I ll1Ïnd lllY belly yery studiously and very care- 
fully, for I look upon it that he ,vho does not mind his belly will 
hardly nlind anything else." A vowing this principle he "rould inno- 
cently give hinlself the airs of a scientific epicure. "I, madam," he 
said to the terror of a lady with ,vhonl he ,vas about to sup, "who 
live at a variety of good tables, aIn a much better judge of cookery 
than any person \-vho has a very tolerable cook, but lives much at 
hOH13, for his palate is gradually adapt
d to the taste of his cook, 
whereas, llladal11, in trying by a ,videI' range, I can more exquisitely' 
judge." But his pretentious to exquisite taste are by no lneans 
horne out by indepenJ.ent ,vitnesses. "He laughs," said TonI 
Davies; "like a rhinoceros," and he seenIS to have eaten like a wolf- 
salragely, silently, and with undiscrhninating fury. He was not a 
pleasant object during this perfonnance. He was totally absorbed in 
the business of the moment., a strong perspiration came out, and the 
veins of his forehead swelled. He liked coarse satisfying dishes- 
boiled pork and veal-pie stuffed '\vith pIUIllS and sugar; and in regard 
to wine, he seems to have accepted the doctrines of the critic of a 
certain fluid professing to be port, \vho asked, "\Vhat nlore can you 
'want? It is black, and it is thick, and it nlakes you drunk." Clarpt, 
as Johnson put it, "is the liquor for boys, and port for nl
n ; but he 
".ho aspires to be a hero nlust drink brandy." He could, ho,vever, 
refrain, though he could llOt be nloderate, and for all the lat
er part 
of his life, froIn 1766, he '\vas a total abstainer. Nor, it should be 
added, does he ever appear to have sought for lllore than exhilaration 
frolH "vine. His earliest intinlate friend, Hector, said that he had 
never but once seen him drunk. 
His appetite for more innocent kinds of food was equa11yexcessive 
He would eat seven or eight peaches before breakfast, and declared 
that he had only once in his life had as much wall-fruit as he wished. 
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His consumption of tea wa
 prodigious, heyond all precedent. Haw- 
kins quotes Bishop Burnet as having drunk sixteen large cups every 
morning, a feat ,vhich \vould entitle hhn to be reckoned as a rival. 
" A hardened and shameless tea-drinker," Johnson called himself, 
\yho " with tea aluuses the evening, ,vith tea solaces the midnights. 
and ,vith tea ,velcome
 the 111ornings." One of his teapots, preserved 
by a relic-hunter, contained two quarts, and he professpd to have COll- 

ulned five and t\venty cups at a sitting. Poor 
lrs. Thrale cOlnplains 
that he often kept her up nu\.king tea for hÍIll till four in the l11orn- 
ing. His reluctance to go to Led \vas due to the fact that his night,; 
,yere periods of intense nlÍsery: but the vast potations of tea can 
scarcely have tended to Ï111prove then1. 
The huge fra1l1e ,vas clad in the raggedest of garments, until his 
acq uaintauce ,vith the Thrales led to a partial refOl'ln. lIis ,vigs ,vere 
generally burnt in front, froll1 his shortsighted knack of reading ,vith 
his head close to the candle; and at the Thrales, the butler stood 
ready to effect a change of ".igs as he passed into the dining-room 
Once or t\vice w'e havp accounts of his ùurstillg into unusual splendour.. 
lIe appeared at the first representation of I,'eìle in a scarlet ,vaistcoat 
laced ,vith gold; and on one of Lis first inter,?iews \vith Goldsn1Ïth he 
took the trouble to array hiInself decf'ntly, because Goldsn1Ïth ,vas re- 
ported to have justified slovenly habits by the precerlent of the leader 
of his craft. Goldsn1ith, judging- by certain faInous snits, seelns to 
have profited by the hint ll10re than his preceptor. .A..s a rule, John 
son's appparance, before he becanle a pensioner, ,vas ,vorthy of the 
pTo\?erbiallnanner of Grub 
tl'et't. Beauclf'rc used to describe ho,v 
he had once taken a French lady of distinction to spe Johnson in his 
chambers. On descending the staircase they heard a noise like thull- 
del'. Johnson ,vas pursuing theIn, struck by a sudden sense of the 
delnands upon his gallantr)"". He brushed in bet\Yt::en BeaucIerc and 
the lady, and seizing her band conducted 1u'r to her coach. ii. cro,vd 
of people collected to stare at the sap-e, dresspd in rusty bro\vn, 'with 
a pair of old shoes for slippers, fi shrivelled \vig on the top of his head, 
and ,yith shirtsleeves find the knees of his breeches han
ing loose. 
In those days, clergY1l1en and physic.ians \\ppre only just abandoning 
t he use of their official cocsÍlllne in the streets, and J ohnson'8 
lo'?enl
'" 
habits ,vere eYfln Inore marked than tl}ey ,You
d be at present. (C I 
have no passion for clean linen," l1e once l'f'lnarked, and it is to be 
feared that he must sometiD1es have offended nlore senses than one. 
In spite of his uncouth habits of dress and manners, Johnson 
clain1ed and, in At sense, with justice, to be a polite man. " I look 
upon myself," he said once to Bos,vel1, "as a very poJite man." lIe 
could sho,v the stately courtesy of a sound Tory, ,vho cordially accepts 
the principle of social distinction, but has far too strong a sense of self- 
respect to fancy that cOlnpliance ,,-ith tIle ordinary conventions can 
possibly lower his own position. Rank of the spiritual kind ,vas es- 
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pecially venerable to hhn. t( I should as soon have thought of contra.. 
dicting a bishop," was a phrase which marked the highest conceiva- 
ble degree of deference to a Ulan "\vhom he respected. Nobody, again, 
could pay more effective complinlents, when he pleased; and the 
many female friends ,vho have written of him agree, that he could be 
singularly attracti ve to 'V0I11ell. \V Olnen are, perhaps, more inclined 
than men to forgive external roughness in consideration of the great 
charm of deep ten8.f>rness in a thoroughly nlascu1Ïne nature. A char- 
acteristic phrase ,vaH his relnark to l\1iss 
Ioncktoll. She had declared, 
in opposition to one of J ohl1son'5 prejudicf's, that Sterne's writings 
were pathetic: "I anl sure," she sairl, "they have affected me." 
"Why," said Johnson, snliling and rolling himself ahout, "that is 
because, dearest, you are a dunce!" 'Yhen she nlentioned this to 
him SOIne time afterwards he replied: "
Iadanl, if I had thought so, 
I certainly should not have said it." The truth could not be nlore 
neatly put. 
Boswell notes, with some surprise, that when Johnson dined with 
Lord Monboddo he insisted upon rising- ,vhen the ladies left the table, 
and took occasion to observe that politeness was "fictitious benevo- 
lence," and equally useful in conlmon intercourse. Bos\vell's surprise 
seems to indicate that Scotchnlen in those daJTs ,vere even greater bears 
than Johnson. He always insisted, as Miss Reynolds tells us, upon 
showing ladies to their carriages through Bolt Court, though his 
dress was such that her readers would, she thinks, be astonished that 
any man in his senses should have sho,vn hinlself in it abroad or even 
at home. Another odd indication of Johnson's regard for good man- 
ners, so far as his lights would take him, was the extreme disgust 
'\vith which he often referred to a certain footman in Paris, who used 
Ids fingers in place of sugar-tongs. So far as Johnson could recognize 
l)ad nlanners he ,vas polite enough, though unlucki]y the limitation 
is one of considerable inlportance. 
Johnson's clainls to politeness were sometinles, it is true, put in a 
rather startling form. ,. Every man of any ed ucation," he once said 
to the amazelnent of his hearers, ",vould rather be called a rascal 
than accused of deficiency in the graces." Gibbon, ,vho "\vas present, 
slíIy inquired of a Iady whether anlong a1l her acquaintance she could 
not fine one exception. According to 1\1rs. ThraIe, he ,vent even 
further. Dr. Barnard, he said, was the only man ,vho had ever done 
justice to his good brerding; "and JOU Dlay observe," he added, " that 
I am ,veIl-bred to a degree of needless scrupulosity." He proceeded, 
according to 
Irs. Thrale, but the report a little taxes our faith, to 
claim the virtues not only of respecting cerenlony, hut of neyer con- 
tradicting or interrupting h:s hearers. It is rather odd that Dr. Bar- 
nard had once a sharp altercation ,vith Johnson, and avenged himself 
by a sarcastic copy of verses in which, after professing to learn per- 
fectness from different friends, he saysJ- 
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Jobnson EbaI1 teach me how to place, 
In varied Ii
ht, each borrow'd grace; 
From him I'll 1earn to write; 
Copy his cIearfamihar 8tyle, 
And by the ronghne
s of hi
 file, 
Grow, like himself, polite. 


tTohnson, on this as on Inanyoccasions, repented of the blow as soon 
a
 it '\
as struc1{, and sat do,,-n by Barnard, "literally smoothing 
do\vn his arms and knee
," and beseeching pardon. Barnard accepted 
his apologies] but ,vent home and ".rote his litt1e copy of verses. 
Johnson's shortconlings in civility "
ere no doubt due, in part, to 
the narro\vness of his faculties of perception. He did not kno\" for 
he could not see, that bis uncouth gestures and slovenly dress ""ere 
offensive; and he was not so 'well able to obserye others as to shake 
off the 111anners contracted in Grub Street. It is hard to studva 
manual of etiquette late in life, and for a man of Johnson's in1perf
ct 
facu1tips it "as probably bllpo
sible. Errors of this kind w'ere ahva:ys 
pardonable, and are no'v siInpIy ludicrous. But Johnson often 
shocked his companions by 1110re indefensible conduct. He was 
irascible, oyerbearing, and, ,vhen angry, vehEment beyond all pro- 
priety. He "as a "tremendous con1panion," said Garrick's brother; 
and men of gentle nature, like Charles Fox, often shrank from his 
COTI1pany, and perhaps exaggerated his brutality. 
Johnson, who l1ad long regarded conversation as the chief amuse- 
IDPnt, came in later years to regard it as almost the chief employ- 
n1ent of life; and he had studied the art ,vith the zeal of a man pur- 
suing a favourable hobby. He had ahvays, as he told Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, made it a principle to talk on all occasions as ,veIl as he 
could. He had thus obtaineà a mastery over his ',eapons which 
111ade him one of the most accompliç;hed cf conversátional gladiators. 
He had one advantage ,vhich has prett:v well disappeared from modern 
society, and the disappearance of "hich has been destructive to ex- 
cellenc-e of talk. A good talker, eyen nlore than a good orator, im- 
plies a good audience. )Iodern society is too vast and too restless to 
gh-e a conversationalist a fair chance. For the forn1ation of real pro- 
ficiency in the art, friends should meet often, sit long, and be 
thoroughly at ease. A modern audience generally breaks up before 
it is well 'warmed through, and includes enough strangers to break 
the mag-ic circle of social electricity. The clubs in ,,,bich Johnson 
delight'ëò. were exceIIentl:
 adapted to foster his peculiar talent. There 
a man could" fold his legs and haye his talk out "-a pleasure 
hardly to be enjoyed no"
. And there a set of friends meeting regu- 
larly, and lneeting to talk, learnt to sharpen each other's skill in all 
dbletic manæuvres. Conyersadon n1ay be pleasantest, as Johnson 
adluitted, ,,"hen tw'o friends meet quietly to exchange their minds 
without any thought of display. But conversation considered as a. 
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game, ns a bout of intellectual s\vord-play, has also charms which 
Johnson intensely appreciated. IIis talk \vas not of the encyclopædia 
variety, like that of some more modern celebrities; but it \vas full of 
apposite illustrations and unrival1ed in keen argunlent, rapid flashes 
of \vit and humour, scornful retort and dexterous sophi
try. Sonle- 
times he ,,'ould fpll l1is advprsary at a bln,v; hi
 sword, as Boswell 
said, ,,'ould be through your body in an instant \vithout pr
liIninary 
flourishes; and in the excitelnent of talking for victory, he "'quId usp 
any device that caIne to hand. " There is no HJrguing \vith Johnson," 

aid Goldsmith, quoting a phrase frOln Cibb
r, "for if his pistol 
nlÍsses fire, he knocks you do\vn with the butt-end of it." 
Johnson's vie\v of conYer
ation is illdieatcù hy his renlark ahout 
Burke. " That fello\v," he said at a tÏ1ne of illness, "calls forth all 
my po\vers. "T ere I to see Burke no\v it \vould kill mc." "It is 
",hen )- ou come close to a nlan in conversation," he said on another 
occasion, "that you discover "'hat his real abilities are. 
'o make a 
speech in an assenlbly is a knack. No\v I honour Thurlo\v, sir; 

lhurlo\v is a fine fel1o\v; he fairly puts his lnind to yours.': 
Johnson's retorts '\vere fair play under the conditions of the gUlne, 
as it is fair play to kick an opponent's shins at football. But of course 
a nlan who had, as it were, ùecome the aekno\vledgf'd chanlpion of 
the ring, and \vho had an irascible and thoroughly dogulatic teIllper, 
was tempted to becon1e unduly inlperious. In the conlpany of \vhich 
Savage was a distinguished menlber, one may guess that the conver- 
sational fervour sonletimes degenerated into horse-play. 'Vant of 
arguments would be supplied by personality, and the chalnpion \VOlllù 
avenge himself by brutality on an opponent ,vho happelH.\d for once 
to be getting the best of him. Johnson, as he gre\volder and got into 
,n101'e polished society, became milder in his nlanners ; but he had 
enough of the old spirit left in him to break forth at times \vith un- 
governable fury, and astonish the well-regulated nlÍnds of respectable 
ladies and gentlen1en. 
Anecdotes illustrative of this ferocity abound, and his l)est friC'nds 
-except, perhaps, Reynolds and Burke-had all to suffer in turn. 
On one occasion, \vhen he had n1ade a rude speech 
ven to R('ynolds, 
Boswell states, though \vith some he
itation, his belief that Johnson 
actually blu
hed. The records of his contests in this kind fill a large 
space in Boswell's pages. That they did not lead to worse conse- 
quences sho\vs his absence of rancour. lIe ,vas al\vays rf'ady and 
anxious for a reconciliation, though he \vOllld not press for one if his 
first overtures were rejf'cted. There \vas no venom in the wounòs he 
inflIcted, for there was no ill-nature; he \vas rough in the heat of the 
struggle, and in such cases careless in distributing h]o\vs; but he 
never enjoyed giving pain. None of his tiffs rippued into permanent 
quarrels, and he seelns scarcely to have lost a friend. IIp is a pleasant 
contrast in this, as in much else" to Horace WalIJole, who succeeded, 
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in the course of a long life, in breaking with almost all his old 
friends. 1\0 man set a higher value upon friendship than Johnson. 
" .A Iuan," he said to Reynolds, "ought to keep his friendship in con. 
stant repair ;" or he ,vould find hiIllself left alone as he gre,v older. 
"I look upon a day as lost," he said later in life, "in ,vhich I do not 
Iuake a ne\v acquaintance." 
Iaking ne\v acquaintances did not in- 
volve dropping the old. The li:"-4t of his friends is a long one, and 
includes, as it ,vere, successive layers, superposed upon each other, 
from the earliest period of his lifB. 
'J'his is so marked a feature in Johnson's character that it ,vill be as 
well at this point to notice some of the friendships from \"llich he 
derived the greatest part of his happiness. T\yo of his schoolfellows, 
Hector and Taylor, relnai!led his inthnates through life. Hector sur
 
YÏ\
eù to give infonnatioú to Bosw'ell, and Taylor, then a prebendaTY 
of \,
 estnlÏnster, read the funeral service over his old friend in the 
..:\.bbey. He sho\ved, said one of tb.e bystBndt-rs, too little feel- 
ing. The relation betw'een the t,vo n1en ,vas not one of special 
tenderness; indeed, they,vere so little congenial that Bos,vell rather 
gratuitously suspectpd his venerable teacher of haYing an eye to 
rraylor's ,,
ill. It seenlS fairer to regard the acquaintance as an illus 
tration of that curious adhesiveness ,vhich nlade Johnson cling to 
less attractive persons. At any rate, he did not sho,v the cOlllplacence 
of the proper ,vill-hunter. Taylor ,vas rector of Bosworth and squire 
of Ashbourne. lIe ,vas a fine specinlen of the squire-parson; a justice 
of the peace, a "
ann politician, and, ,vhat ,vas worse, a warnl 'Yhig. 
He raised gigantic bulls, bragged of selling co,vs for 120 guineas and 
1110re, and kept a noble Lutler in purple clothes and a large \"hite 
,vig. John
on respected Taylor as a sensible luan, but was ready to 
have a round ,,,ith hinl on occasion. He snorted contenlpt ,,-hen 
Taylor talked of breaking some small vessels if he took an enIetÏe. 
,. Bah," said tbe doctor, ,,
ho regarded a valetudinarian as a " scoun
 
drel," U if you haye so many things that ,yill break
 you had better 
break your neck at once, and there's an end on't." Nay, if he did 
not condenln Taylor's co".s, he criticized his bulldog ,,,itlt cruel acute- 
ness. " :Xo, sir, }le is not ,veIl slHlped; for there is not the quick 
transition frOln the thickness of the fore-part to the tenuity-the thin 
part-behind, \vhich a bulldog ought to have." On the nlore serious 
topics of politics his Jacobite fulnlÍnations roused Taylor" to a pitch 
of bel1o\ving." Johnson roared out that if the people of England 
"were fairly polled (this \vas in 1777) the pre3cnt king ,vouid be sent 
R\Vay to-night, and his adherents lülnged to-morro\v. Johnson, ho\v- 
ever, rendered Taylor the substantial sernce of writing sermons for 
him, t,,"o volunles of ,vhich ,vere published after they were both 
dead; and Taylor must have been a bold Inan, if it be true, as has 
been said, that he refused to preach a senuon \vritten by Johnson upon 

Irs. Johnson's death, on the ground that it spoke too favourablyof 
the character of the deceased. 
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Johnson paid frequent visits to Lichfield to keep up his old friends. 
One of them was Lucy Porter, his \vife's daughter, with whom, 
according to l\1iss Se,\"ard, he had been in love before he D1arried her 
mother. He \vas at least tenderly attached to her through life. And, 
for the most part, the good people of Lichfield ReeDl to have been 
proud of their fellow-to\vnsman, and gave hiIll a subRtantial proof of 
their syn1pathy by continuing to hiIn, on favourable tenns, the lease 
of a house originally granted to his father. There .was, indeed, one 
ren1arkable exception in ßliss Se\vard, who belonged to a genus 
Rpecially conten1ptible to the old doctor. She \vas one of the fine 
ladies \yho dabbled in poetry, and r..imed at being the centre of a 
small literary circle at Lichfield. lIeI' letters are al110ngst the most 
aDlusing illustrations of the petty affectations and squabbles character- 
istic of such a provincial clique. She evidently hated Johnson at the 
bO!tOll1 of her small sou]; and, indeed, though J oIlnson once paid 
her a preposterous compliment-a weakness of which this stern Dlor- 
alist ,vas apt to be guilty in the company of ladies-he no doubt trod 
pretty roughly upon some of her pet vanities. 
By far the nlost celebrated of Johnson's Lichfield friends was 
Dav.id Garrick, in regard to whom his relatiollS \"ere sonle\vhat pecu- 
liar. Revnolds said that Johnson considered Garrick to he his o\vn 
property, "and \\"ould never allow hiIn to be praised or blunled by any 
one else ,vithout contradiction. Reynolds con1posed a pair of Í1nagi- 
nary dialogues to illustrate the proposition, in one of \vhich Johnson 
attacks Garrick in answer to Reynolds, and in the otlH
r defends hÌJn 
in ans\ver to Gibbon. The dialogues seeIll to be very good rppro- 
ductions of the Johnsonian manner, though perhaps the courteous 
Reynolds \vas a little too much impressed by its roughness; and they 
probahly include many genuine remarks of Johnson's. It is renlark- 
able that the praise is far nlore pointed and elaborate than the blame, 
which turns chiefly upon the gen
ral inferiority of an actor's posi- 
tion. And, in fact, this seenlS to have corresponded to Johnson's 
opinion about Garrick as gathered from Bos'\vell. 
The t\\.o nlen had at bottonl a considerable regard for each other, 
founded upon old association, mutual services, and reciprocal rpspect 
for talents of very different orders. But they ,vpre so widely sepa- 
rated by circulnstances, as wen as by a radical opposition of t,pn1pera- 
nlent, that any close intimacy could hardly be expected. The bear 
and the monkey are not likely to be intimate friends. Garrick's rapid 
elevation in fanle and fortune Sef'n1S to have produc
d a certain 
degree of envy in his old schoolmaster. A grave moral philosophf'r 
has, of course, no right to look askance at tlle rewardR ".hich fashion 
lavishes upon men of lighter and less lasting nlerit, and which he 
professes to despise. Johnson, however, was troubled 'with a rather 
excpssive allo'\vance of human nature. l\foreover hp had the good 
old-fashioned contempt for players, characteristic both of the Tory 


. 
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and the inartistic mind. He asserted roundly that he looked upon 
players as no better than dancing-dogs. " But, sir, you will allow 
that SOIne players are better than others? " "Yes, sir, as sonle dogs 
dance better than others." 80 'v hen Goldsn1Ïth accused Garrick of 
grossly flattering the queen, Johnson exclaiIned, "....\nd as to lllean- 
ness-how' is it lllean in a player, a sho,,'nlan, a fello,," ,,,ho exhibits 
hiulself for a shilling, to flatter his queen?" At another tÍlne Bos- 
,veIl suggested that ,ve u1Ïght respect a great player. " \Vhat ! sir," 
exc1aillled ,-Tohnson, "a fello'v 'who claps a hunlp upon his back and 
a !tnnp on his leg and cries, 'I aJn Ricliard IIL' ? X ay, sir, a ba]1ad- 
singer is a higher man, for he does t,,-o things: he repeats and he 
sings; there is both recita
ion and music in his perforlllance-the 
player only recites." 
Such sentÏlnents ""ere not ver\" 1ikelv to remain unkno,vn to 
Garrick nor to put hinl at ease ;vith Jòhnson, 'v hOlll, indeed, he 
always suspected of laughing at hilll. They had a little tiff on 
account of Johnson's Edition of Shakspeare. Froul SOlne lllisunder. 
standing, Johnson did not Inake use of Garrick's collection of old 
plays. Johnson, it seenlS, thought that Garrick should have courted 
11Ìnl more, and perhaps sent the plays to his house; ,,-hereas Garrick, 
kno,ving that Johnson treated books \vith a roughness ill-suited to 
their constitution, thought that he had done quite enough by asking 
,-T ohnson to COlne to his library. 'l'he revenge-if it ,vas revenge- 
taken by Johnson ,vas to say nothing of Garrick in his Preface, and 
to glance obliquely at his non-columunication of his rarities. 
He seems to have thought that it ,vould be a lo\vering of Shakspeare 
to admit that his fanle o\ved an
.thing to Garrick's exertions. 
Bos\vell innocenth' cOll1municated to Garrick a criticisnl of John- 
son's upon one of his poems-- 


rd smile with the simple and feed with the poor. 


CC Let me smile 'with the ,vise and feed ,vith the rich," was John- 
son's tolerably hannless renlark. Garrick, howeYf'r, did not like it, 
and when Boswell tried to console hÌ1n by saying that Johnson gored 
everybody in turn, and addpd, ufæJZU1Jl llabetin coruu." "Ay," said 
Garrick vehemently, U he has a ,,-hole IlIO'V of it." 
The 1110st unpleasant incident "
as ,,
hen Garrick proposed rather 
too freely to be a member of the Club. Johnson said that the first 
duke in England had no right to use such language, and said, accord- 
ing to 
Irs. Thrale, U If Garrick does apply, I'll blackball hiIn. Sure- 
ly \ve ought to be able to sit in a society like ours- 


'Dnelbowed by a gamester, pimp, or player! ,,, 


Nearly ten years afterwards, ho'wever, Johnson favoured his elec. 
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tion, and \vhen he died, declared that the Club :5hould have a year's 
,vidowhood. No successor to Garrick was elected during that tÌ1ne. 
Johnson sometinles ventured to criticise Garrick's acting, but here 
Garrick could take his full revenge. 'rhe purblind Johnson "was not, 
\ve may imagine, llluch of a crit.ic in such Inatters. Garrick reports 
hÌlu to have said of an actor at Lichfield, " There is a conrtly vivacity 
about t he fellow;" \\Then, in fact, said Garrick, "he \vas the nlost 
vulgar ruffian that e'-Ter \\Tent upon boards." 
In spite of such collisions of opinio11 and 111utual criticisnl, Johnson 
seeins to have spoken in the highest terlns of Garrick's good quaJities, 
and they had many pleasant meetings. Garrick takes a proillinent 
part in t\VO or three of the best conversations in Bos,vell, and se('n1S to 
have pat his interlocutors in specially good telnper. J ohnso11 declared 
hitn to be "the first man in the \vorld for sprightly conversation." 
He said that Dryden had \vritten much better prologues than any of 
Garrick's, but that Garrick had \\Tritten l110re good prologues than 
Dryden. He declared that it was \\Tonderful ho,v little Garrick had 
been spoilt by all the flattery that he had received. No ",yonder if he 
'was a little vain: "a lIlan \vho is perpetually flattered in every lllode 
that can be conceived: so nlany be]]o\ys have blown the fuel, that one 
\vonders he is not by this tÍlne beconle a cindpr ! " "If all this had 
happened to me," he said on another occasion, " I should have had a 
cou pIe of fello\vs with long poles walking before me, to knock do,vn 
everybody that stood in the \vay. Consider, if all this had happenpd 
to Cibber and Quin, they'd have junlped ovcr the n100n. Yet Garriek 
speaks to us," smi1ing. lIe adlllÍtted at the smne tin1P that Garrick 
had raised the profession of a player. lIe defended Garrick, too, 
against the conl111on charge of ayarice. Garrick, as he pointed out, 
had been brought up in a fan1Ïly ,vhose study it ,vas to nlake four- 
pence go as far as fourpence-halfpenny. Johnson remelubered in 
early days drinking tea ,",Tith Garrick when Peg ,V offington made it, 
and luade it, as Garrick gruinbled, "as Ted as blood." But \vhen Gar- 
rick became Tich he became liberal. lIe had, 80 Johnson declared. 
given a ,vay nlore nloney than any luan in England. 
After Garrick's death, Johnson took occasion to say, in the Lives of 
tile Poets, tbat the death" had ec1ipsed the gaiety of nations and di- 
lninished the public stock of harluless pleasures." Bos,"vell ventured 
to criticise the observation rather spitefully. "\Vhy natioJZ8? Did 
his gaiety extend further than his own nation?" ,,"Thy, sir," rp- 
plied Johnsen, "SOlllP iIuagination lllust be allo\ved. Besides, \ve 
lnay say nat'ions if \Ve allo,v the Scotch to be a nation, and to have 
gaíety-\vhich they have not." On the whole, in spitp of various draw'- 
backs Johnson's reported observations upon Garrick will appear to be 
discrinlinative, and yet, on the whole, strongly favourable to bis char- 
acter. Yet we are not quite surprised that 1\'lr8. Garrick did not re- 
spond to a hint thrown out by Johnson, that he would be glad to write 
the life of his friend. 
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At Oxford, Johnson acquired the friendship of Dr. Adams, after- 
wards )laster of Pembroke and author of a once ,yell-known reply to 
lIume's argun1ent upon miracles. He ,vas an amiable lnan, and WM 
proud to do the honours of the university to his old friend, ,,-hen, in 
later "'ears, Johnson revi
ited the 111Jlch-Ioved scenes of his negle('ted 
youtli. The ,varnlth of John
on's regard for old da
.s is oddly illus- 
trated by an intervie\\' recorded by Bo
well ,,'ith one Ed ward
, a fel- 
low-student ,,-horn he luet again in 1778, not baving previou
ly seen 
him since 1729. Thev had lived in Lonùon for fortv veal'S ,,'ithout 
once meeting. a fact more surprising then than no"-. . Bos,,-ell eagerly 
o-athered up tbe little scraps of college ane('dote ,vllich the n1eeting 
produced, but perhaps his best find ,vas a phrase of Eù,,-ards hirn:5elf. 
" You are a philosopher, Dr. John:::;on," he said; "I have tried, too, 
in D1Y time to be a phiIo
opher ; but, I don't know' Lo\\', cheerfulness 
,,-as ahvays breaking in." The phrase, a
 Bo
,vell truly says, records 
an exquisite trait of character. 
Of the friends \\"ho gat herecl round Johnson during his period of 
struggle, nlany had vanbhpd before he became ,veIl kno"ì1. The best 
loved of all seelllS to have been Dr. Bathur
t, a physician, 'who, fail 
ing to obtain practice, joined the expedition to Hayannah, and fell a 
victim to the climate (1.62). 'Cpon Lilll .Johnson pronounced a pane- 
gyric ,vhich has contributed a pro\Terbial phrase to the language. 
"Dear Bathurst," he said, (( ,,'as a nlan to mv verv' heart's content 
he hJ.t
d a fool and he hated a rogue, and hê hate(l a 'Yhig ; he ,vas 
a 'tery goodllater." Johnson remelnbered Bathurst in his prâ
.ers for 
years after his los
, and received from hÍIl1 a peculiar legacy. Francis 
Hhrher bad been the negro slave of Bathnr::,t's father, ,,-holeft him his 
libertr by ,,-ill. Dr. B
lthurst aIlo,ved hiIu to enter Johnsoll.s service; 
and Johnson sent hin1 to school at con
iderable expen
e, and after- 
'yards retained hÍlu in his service ,,-ith little interrù.ption till his own 
death. Once Barber ran a way to sea, and ,,'as discharg-ed, oddly 
enough, by the good offices of 'Yilkes, to ".hOlll Smollet applied on 
Jobnson's behalf. Barber became an illlportant menlber of Johnson's 
family, some of ,,,,horn reproached him for his liberality to the nigger. 
Xo one ever sol\Ted the great problem as to 
'hat ser\Tices were ren- 
dered by Barber to hi
 master, ,,-hose wig ,,-as" as inlpenetrable by a 
comb as a quickset hedge," and whose clothes were never toucbed bv 
the bru
h. 
Anlong the othpr friends of this period must be reckoned his 
biographer, I-Ia".kins, an attorney ,,
ho ,vas after"'ar
ls Chairn1an of 
the )Iiddlesex Justices, and knig-hted on prt':-:enting an address to the 
I\.ing. Bos""ell regarded poor Sir John Hawkins with all the anin10s- 
ity of a rival author, and ,vith SOlne spice of ,,"ounded vanity. He 
"-as grie\ously offended, so at lea
t says Sir John's daughter, on being 
dpscribed in the L(fe of JollllS0n as u )11'. James Boswell," ,,-ithout a 
ßol.it<,ry epithet such as celebrated or ,veIl-known. If that was really 
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tlÏs feeling, he had his revenge; for no one book f\ver so suppressed 
another as Boswell's Life suppressed Hawkins's. In truth, Hawkins 
,vas a solemn prig, reluarkal>le chiefly for the unusual intensity of his 
conviction that all virtue consists in respectabi1ity. He had a special 
aversion to " goodness of heart," \vhich he regarded as another nalne 
for a quality properly called extravagance or vice. Johnson's tenacity 
of old acquaintance introduced hinl into the Club, where he nlade hilll- 
self so disagreeable, especially, as it seelns, by rudeness to Burke, that 
he found it expedient to invent a pretext for resignation. Johnson 
called hÌ1n a "very unclubable man," and nlay perhaps have intended 
hinl in a quaint descripì;ion: "I really believe hin1 to be an honest 
Ulan at the bOttOIl1 ; though, to be sure, he is rather penurious, and 
he is sou1ewhat lnean ; and it lnust be owned he has sonle d
gree of 
brutality, and is not \vithout a tendency to savageness that cannot ,veIl 
be defended." 
In a list of Johnson's friends it is proper to lnention Richardson and 
IIa,vkes\vorth. Richardson seen1S to have given hinl substant.ial help, 
and ,vas repaid by favourable cOlnparisons 'with Fielding, scarcely 
borne out by the verd
ct of posterity. "Fielding," said Johnson, 
"could tell the hour by looking at the clock; whilst Richardson 
kne\v ho\v the clock "'as nlade." " There is Inore kno\vledge of the 
heart," he said at another tÍIl1e, "in one letter of Richardson's than in 

ll Tom Jones." Johnson's preference of the senthnentalist to the 
man whose humour and strong sense were so like his o,vn, shows 
how lnuch his cri ticis1l1 \"as biassed by his prejudices : though, of 
course, Richardson's external decency was a reconnnendation to the 
nloralist. Ha\vkes\vorth's inti1nacy ,vith Johnson seems to have been 

hiefiy in the period bet\veen the Dictionary and the pension. He 
,vas consid{!red to be Johnson's best imitator; and has vanished like 

ther itnitators. IIis fate, very doubtful if the story believed at the 
tinle be true, \vas a curious one for a friend of Johnson's. He had 
nu:tde some sceptical remarks as to the efficacy of prayer in his pre- 
face to the South Sea Voyages; and ,vas so bitterly attacked by a 
" Christian" in the papers, that he destroyed himself by a dose of 
opluln. 
T\vo younger friends, ,,"110 became disciples of the sage soon after 
the appearance of the llflmbler, are prolninent figures in the later cir- 
cle. One of these was B
nnet Langton, a luan of good family, 
fine scholarship, and very an1Ïable character. His exceedingly tall 
and sl
nder figure 'vas c01I1pared by Best to the stork in Raphap.l's 
cartoon of the l"Iiraculous Draught of Fishes. l\iiss IIawkins describes 
hiIn sitting \vith one leg t\visted round the other as though to occupy the 
Slnallcst possible space, and playing \vith his gold sn:uff-box \vith a mild 
(
ountenance and sweet slnÏle. The gentle, modest creature was loved by 
Johnson, who couid warln into unusual eloquence in singing his 
praises. 'The doctor, however, was rather fond of discussing with 
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ßos
Yell the faults of his friend. They seeln to have chiefly consisted 
in a certain languor or sluggishness of tenlperament ,vhich allo\\ ed 
his affairs to get into perplexity. Once, ,vhen arguing the delicate 
question as to the propriety of telling a friend of his '\Tife's unfaith- 
fulness, Bos\vell, after his peculiar fashion, chose to enliven the ab- 
sfract statement by the purely Ï111aginary hypothesis of 
Ir. and 
frs. 
Langton being in this position. Johnson said that it ,yould be useless to 
teU Langton, because he ,vould be too sluggish to get a divorce. Once 
Langton was the unconscious cause of one of Johnson's oddest per- 
fonnances. Langton had eluployed Chambers, a COlllmon friend of 
his and Johnson's, to dra\v his ,viII. Johnson, talking to Chanlbers 
and Bos,vell, ,vas suddenly struck by the absurdity of his friend's ap- 

earing in the character of 'testator. His companions, ho,vever, ,vere 
utterly unable to see in what the joke consisted; but Johnson laughed 
obstreperously and irrepressibly; he laughed till he reached the Tem- 
ple Gate; and when in Fleet Street ,vent almost into convulsions of 
hilarity. Holding on by one of the posts in the street, he s
nt forth 
such peals of laughter that they see1l1ed in the silence of the night to 
resound from Temple Bar to Fleet Ditch. 
X ot long before his death, Johnson applied to Langton for spiritual 
advice. ,. I desired hinl to tell me sincerely in ,vhat he thought IllY 
life was faulty." Langton ,vrote upon a sheet of paper certain texts 
recolllmending Christian charity; and explained, upon inquir:y, that 
he ,vas pointing at Johnson's habit of contradiction. The old doctor 
began by thanking him earnestly for his kindness; but gradually 
"waxed savage and asked Langton, in a loud and angry tone, "'Vhat 
is your drift, sir?" He complained of the ,veIl-meant advice to Bos- 
well, ,vith a sense that he had been unjustly treated. It was a scene 
for a conledy, as Reynolds observed, to see a penitent get into a pas- 
sion and belabour his confessor. . 
Through Langton, Johnson became acquainted with the man whose 
manner ,vas in the strongest contrast to his o\vn. Tophanl Beauclerk 
was a man of fashion. He ,vas comnlended to Johnson by a likeness 
to Charles II., fron1 ,,-horn he was descended, being the grandson of 
the first Duke of St. Alban's. Beauclerk ,vas a Ulan of literary and 
scientific tastes. He inherited sonle of the moral laxity .which John- 
son chose to pardon in his ancestor. Some years after his acquain. 
tance ''"ith Bos\vell he married Lady Diana Spencer, a lady "Tho had 
been divorced on his account from her husband, Lord Bolingbroke. 
But he took care not to obtrude his faults of life, whatever they luay 
have been, upon the old moralist, ,vllo entertained for hinl a peculiar 
affection. He specially adn1Íred Beauclerk's skill in the use of a more 
polished, if less vigorous, st
.]e of conversation than his O'VD. He 
envied the ease ".íth ,vhich Beauclerk brought out his sly incisive re- 
torts. "N'o man," he said, II ever ,vas so free ,vhen he "as going to 
say a good thing, from a look that expressed that it ,vas coming; or, 
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when he had said it, fronl a look t.hat expressed that it had come." 
When Beauclerk was dying (in 1780), Johns n said, "rith a faltering 
voice, that he would \valk to the extrelnity of the diameter of the 
earth to save him. rrwo little anecdotes are expressive of his tender 
feeIing for this incongruous friend. Boswell had asked hiIn to sup 
at Beauclerk's. He started, but, on the way, recollecting hinlself, 
said, " I cannot go; but I do not love Bcaucle'rk tlte less." Beauclerk 
had put upon a portrait of Johnson the inscription,- 


Ingenium ingens 
Inculto latet hac sub corpore. 


Langton, who bought the portrait, 11ad the inscription removed. "It 
,vas kind in you to take it off," said Johnson; and, after a short 
pause. "not unkind in hÍln to put it on." 
Early in their acquaintance, the t\VO young men, Beau and Lanky, 
as Johnson called them, had sat up one night at a tavern till three in 
the Jnorning. The courageous thought struck thenl that they woulù 
knock up the old philosopher. He came to the door of his chanlbers, 
poker in hand, with an old ,vig for a nightcap. On hearing their 
errand, the sage exclahned, "\Vhat! i
 it you, you dog's? I'll have a 
frisk ,"vith you." And so Johnson with the t\VO youths, his juniors 
by about thirty years, procef'ded to make a night of it. rrhey anlazed 
the fruiterers in Covent Garden; they brewed a bo\vl of bishop in 
a tavern, while Johnson quoted the poet's address to Sleep,- 


"Short, 0 short, be then thy reign, 
And give us to the world again I " 


They took a boat to Billingsgate, and Johnson, with Beauclerk, 
kept up their amusement for the fol1o\ving day, 'when Langton de- 
serted th
ln to go to breakfast with SOlne young ladies, and Johnson 
seoldpd him for leaving his friends" to go and sit ,vith a parcel of 
\vretched l.lnidea'd girl
." "I shall have nlyold friend to bail out of 
the round-house," said Garrick \vhen he heard of t.his queer alliance; 
and he told Johnson that he \vould be in the CliTonicle for his froJic. 
" He durst not do such a thing. His wife would not let him/' was the 
Inoralist's retort. 
Some friends, known to fame by other titles than their connexion 
,vith Johnson, had by this time gathered round them. Anlong thenl 
\vas one, whose art he ,vas unable to appreciate, but whose fine social 
qllalities and dignified equability of telnper made hÎln a valued anù 
respected companion. Heynolds had settled in London at the end of 
1752. Johnson nlet him at the house of l\1iss Cotterell. I{eynolds had 
special1y adlnired Johnson's Life of Savage, and, on their first meet- 
ing, happened to nlak
 a remark which delighted Johnson. rfhe 
ladies were regretting the loss of a friend to whom they were under 
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ob1igatioJ?-s. CC You have, however,". Raid }:eynolds, t.t tJl
 co
fort of 
being relIeved frGlll a burden of gratItude. The saYIng IS 
 little too 
llluch like Rochefoucaulù, and too true to be pleasant; but It \-vas one 
of those keen renlarks \vhich Johnson appreciated because they prick 
a bubble of cOl1nllonplace 1110ralizing ,vithout deluanding too literal an 
acceptation. He went hOlue to sup \vith Reyno1ds and becalne his in. 
tÏ1uate friend. On another occasion, Johnson \vas offended by two 
ladies of rank at the Si.une house, and by ,yay of taking down their 
pride, asked Reynolds in a loud voice, "Ho\v nluch do you think you and 
I could get in a \veek, if \ve Loth \vorked as hard as we could 't" "His 
appearance," says Sir Joshua's 
ister, 
1iss Reynolds, " lllight suggest 
the poor author: as he \vas not likely in that place to be a blackslllÍth 
or a porter." Poor 
1ìss Heynolds, \"ho tells this story, ,vas another 
attraction to Reynolds's hOllse. She \vas a shy, retiring nlaiden lady, 
,vho vexed her famous brother by follo,ving in his steps \vithout his 
talents, and ,vas deeply hurt by his annoyance at the unintentional 
11lockery. Johnson \vas through life a kind and judicious friend to 
her; and had att racted her on their first lneeting by a significant in- 
dication of his character. He said that ,vhen going home to his lodg- 
ings at one or two in the nlorning, he often sa\v poor children asleep 
on thresholds and stalls-the \vretched "street Arabs" of the day- 
and that he used to put pennies into their hands that they l11Ìght buy 
a break fast. 
T,vo friends, ,vho desprve to be placed beside Reynoids, canle fronl 
Ireland to spek their fortunes in London. Edmund Burke, incompar- 
ably the greatest \vriter upon political philosophy in English literature} 
the l11aster of a style unrivaled for richness, flexibility, and vigour, 
,vas radically opposf'd to .Johnson on party questions, though his 
language upon the French Revolution, after Johnson's death, would 
haye satisfied even the strongest prejudices of his old friend. But 
he had qualities ,vhich counnended him even to tIle luan \vho called 
hiIn a "bottomless vVhig," and \\'ho generally spoke of 'Yhigs as 
rascals, and maintained that the first 'Yhig was the devil, If his 
intellect ,vas wider, his heart ,,-as as ,varIn as Johnson's, and in con- 
vers3tion he merited the generolls applause and \varm emulation of his 
friends. Johnson ,vas never ti rf'd of praising the extraordinary 
ff'adiness and spontaneity of Burke's convpr
ation. "If a Juan," he 
said, ",vent under a shed at the saIne tiIne \vith Burke to avoid a 
shower, he \vonId say, & This is an extraordinary man.' Or if Burke 
,vent into a stable to see his horse dressed, the ostler \vould say, t "r p 
have had an extraordinary Ulan here.'" \Vhen Burke ,vas first g-oino- 
into Parliament, Johnson said in ans\ver to Havv-kins, who ,vondererl 
that such a nlan should get a seat, "\V e who know 1\11'. Burke, kl1O\V 
that he \viJl be one of the first men in the country." Speaking- of 
certain other members of Parlialnent, more after the heart of Sir John 
Hawkins, he said that he grudged success to a man who made a fig- 
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ure by a knowledge of a few fornls, though his l1lind ,vas" as narro\v 
as the neck of a vinegar cruet ;" but then he did not grlldo-e Burke's 
being the first luan in the House of ('olll111ons, for he wo
ld be the 
first lllan everywhere. And Burke equally adnlitted Johnson's su, 
prelnacy in conversation. ., It is enough for nIP," he said to sorrH-
 
one \vho regretted Johnson's llionopoly of the talk on a particular 
occasion, ., to have rung the bell for hinl." · 
The other lrifo)h adventurer, whose career \vas III re nearly Inoulded 
upon that of Johnson, canle to London in 173ü, and Inude Johnson's 

cquaintance. HOllIe tÏIne after\"ards (in or before 1761) Goldsnlith, 

lke Johnson, had tasted the bitterness of an ushpr's life, and escaped 
nlto the scarcely 1110re tolerable regions of Grub Htreet. After SOllIe 
:rears of trial, he was becolning kno"'n to the oooksf-'llers as a service- 
n
le hand, and had t\VO ,v,?rks in his desk elf stined to lasting celpbrity. 
I-hs landlady (apparently 1 ,(4) one day arrested hinl for debt. Johnson, 
SU111ffiOned to his assistance, sent hinl a guinf'a and sppedilv follo,vecl. 
The guinea had alreally been changed, and Gold
lllith ,va
 conso1ing 
hÍ1nself ,vith a bottle of Madeira. Johnson corked the bottle, and a 
discussion of ,vays and n1eans brought out the 11lanuscript of the Vicar 
of JVakefield. Johnson looked into it, took it to a bookseller, got sixty 
pounds for it, and returned to Goldsrr1Íth, 'who paid bis rent and ad- 
lninistered a sound rating to his landlady. 
The relation thus indicated is characteristic; Johnson ,vas as a rough 
but helpful elder brother to poor Gold lnith, gave hin1 advice, sym, 
pathy, and applause, and at times criticised hiIn pretty sharply, or 
brought do\vn his conversational bludgeon upon 11Ïs sensitiyt' frienrl. 
c, He has nothing- of the bear but his sldn," ,vas Goldsn1ith's conl- 
nlent upon his ClU111SY friend, and the two 111en appreciated each other 
at botton1. Sonle of their readers nlay be inclined to resent Johnson's 
attitude of superiority, The adnlÏra
ly l?ure. and tend
r hf'art, and 
the exquisite intellectual refinement 1111phed In tlle Vi-car and the 
Traveller, force us to love Gold
,111ith in spite of superficial foibles, and 
\"hf'n Johnson prunes or intf'r:,olates Jines in the 1"ra1'clle 1', \ve feel 
as though a \yoo<hnan'f-\ axe was hacking at a 11108t delicate piece of 
earving. The evidence of contelnporary observers, 
IO\VeVer, nlHst 
force inlpartial rt
aders to admit that poor Goldsnlith's foibles Wt'r<-' 
real, 110wever aInply conlpensated by rare and adlllÍrable qualities, 
Barrick's assertion, that Le " wrote like an angel but talked like pOOl' 
pon," exprf'sses the unanhnous opinion of all ,vho had actually seen 
him. Undoubtedly some of the stories of his childlike vanity, his 
frankly expressed envy, and his general capacity for blundering, o,ve 
something- to Bmnvell's feeling that he was a rival near the throne, 
and sometÍIlles poor Goldslnith's hUluorous self-assertion 111ay have 
been taken too spriously by blunt English wits. One Illay doubt. for 
example, ,vhether he was really jealous of a puppet tossing a pike, 
and unconscious of his absurdity in saying cc Pshaw 1 I could do it 
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better myself!" Bos\vell, ho\vever, \vas too good an obseryer to mi:-:- 
represent at random, and he has, in fact, explained very well the true 
meaning of his remarks. GoldsnlÍth \"as an excitable Irishnlan of 
genius, who tumbled out 'v hate'
er came uppermost, and revealed thp 
feelings of the moment with utter ,vant of reserye. His self-con- 
troned cOlnpanions ,yondered, ridiculed, Inisinterpreted, and Illade 
fe,ver hits as well as fe,ver misses. His anxiety to " get in and shine" 
Illade hiIn, according to Johnson, an "unsocial" companion. " Gold- 
f'mith," he said, "had not teluper enough for the ganle he played. He 
staked too llluch. A Iuan ll1Ïght al,vays get a fall from his inferior in tht' 
chances of talk, and Goldsu1ith felt his falls too keenly." He had 
certainly some trials of telnp
r in Johnson's conlpany. "Stay, stay,'J 
said a German, stopping him in the full fio\v of his eloquence, "Toc- 
tor Johnson is going te say something." An Eton 
laster called 
Graham, ,vho Nas supping ".ith the t,vo doctors, and had got to the 
pitch of looking at one person, and talking to nnother, said, " Doctor, I 
shall be glad to see you at Eton." "I shall be glad to \vait on you," 
said Goldslllith. "Xo," replied GrahaI11, " 'tis not you I mean, Doc- 
tor )1inor; 'tis Do
tor 
Iajor there." Poor Goldsn1Íth said after,vards, 
" GrahaIll is a fello\v to lllake one cOllullit suicide." 
Bos".ell, \vho attributes sonle of Goldsll1Ïth's sayings about Johnson 
to envy, said \vith proLable truth that Goldsmith had not more envy 
than others, but only spoke of it more freely. Johnson argued that 
,ve must be angry \vith a lllan "rho had so n1uch of an odious quality 
that he could not keep it to himself, but let it "boi1 oYer." The 
feeling, at any rate, ,vas lllomentary and totally free from malice; 
and GoldsnÜth's criticisms upon Johnson and his idolators seem to 
haye been fair enough. His objection to Bos\vell's substituting a 
monarchy for a republic has already been nlentioned. At anofher 
tÍIne he checked Bos,,-ell's flo,,- of panegyric br ask
ng, "Is he like 
Burke, who winds into a subject like a serpent?" To \vhich Boswell 
replied with channing irrelevance, , , Johnson is the Hercules "ho 
strangled serpents in his cradle." The last of Gold'3I1lÍth's hits ,,"as 

uggested by Johnson's shaking his sides ,vith laughter because 
Goldsn1ith admired the skill ,,"ith ,vhich the little fishes in the fable 
,vere made to talk in character. "'Yhy, Dr. Johnson, this is not so 
easy as you seeln to think," ,,-as the retort, "for if you ,vere to make 
little fishes talk, they \yould talk like ,,-hales." 
In spite of sundry little sparrings, Johnson fully appreciated Gold- 
slllith's genius. Possibly his authority hastened the spread of pub- 
lic appreciation, as he seen1ed to clailll, ,vhilst repudiating Bos\vell's 
too flattering theory that it had materially raised Goldsmith's position. 
'Vhen Reynolds quoted the authority of Fox in fa,.ourof the Tra'Celler, 
saying that his friends mig-ht suspect that they had been too partial, 
Johnson replied very truly that the Trarelle1' ,vas beyond the need of 
Fox's praise, and that the partiality of Goldsmith's friends had 
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always been against hhl1. They '\vould hardly give him a hearing. 
"Goldsluith," he added, "'\vas a DlaD '\vho, whatever he wrote, 
al,vays did it better than any other Juan could do." Johnson's settled 
opinion in fact was that enlbodied in the fan10us epitaph '\vith its 
"nihil tetigit quod non ornavit," and, though dedications are perhaps 
the only literary product 1nore general1y insincere than epitaphs, we 
may believe that Goldsn1Ïth too Jlleant ,vhat he said in the dedication 
of She Stoops to CUllque1
. "It ll1ay do Jne Some honour to infonn the 
public that I have lived 1uany years in illtinlacy 'with you. It may 
serve the interests of lllallkind also to inforrIl then1 that the greatest 
,vit may be found in a character, ,vithout Ï1l1pairing the lnost 
unaffected piety." 
Though Johnson '\vas thus rich in friendship, t,vo connexions have 
still to be noticed ,vhich had an excflptiollal bearing upon his fanle 
and happiness. In January, l,G5, he l1lade the acquaintance of the 
Thrales. 
lr. Thrale 'vas the proprietor of the bre,very ,vhich after- 
wards becallle that of Barclay and Perkins. lIe ,vas lnarried in 1763 
to a 
líss II ester Lynch Sali
bul'Y, \vho has becolllo celebrated fron1 
her friendship \vith Johnson. * She ,vas a 'VOJnan of great vivacity 
and independence of character. She haù a sf'nsitive and passionate, 
if not a very tender nature, and enough literary culture to appreciate 
Johnson's intel1ectual po\ver, and on occasion to playa very respect- 
able part in conyersation. She had far l1l0re Latin and English 
scholarship than fell to the lot of 1.HOst ladies of her day, and ,"vito 
enough to preserve her frOln degenerating like SOlne of the "blues," 
into that 1110st offensive of beings-a fen1Ïnine prig. 1-Ier marriage 
had Leen one of convenience, and her husband's ,vant of syulpathy, 
and jealousy of any intf'rference in business Inatters, forced her, she 
says, to take to literature as her sole rflsource. "No wonder," she 
adds, "if I lovf'd IllY books and chi1rlren." It is, perhaps, nlore to 
be \vondered at that her children seen1 to have had a rather subordi- 
nate place in her affections. The luarriage, ho\veyer, though not of 
the happiest, \vas perfectly decorous. 1\1rs. Thrale discharged her 
dOlllestic duties irreproachaùly, even \Vl1fn she seenlS to have had 
SOllIe real cause of complaint. To the ,vorJd she eclipsed her 
hnsbanù, a solid respectable nlan, ,vhose luind, according to Johnson. 
struck the hours very regularly, though it did not nlark the n1Ïnutes. 
The Thrales were introduced to Johnson Ly their COl1nllOn friend, 
Arthur 
Iurphy, an actor and dran1atist, ,""ho aftpr,vards becanle the 
editor of Johnson's works. One day, \"hen calling upon Johnson, 
they found hinl in such a fit of despair that Thrale tried to stop his 
month Ly placing his hand hefore it. The pair then joined in 
begging Johnson to leave his solitary abode, and come to thenl at 


* Mrs. Thrale was born in 1740 or 1741, probably the latter. Thrale was born 
1724. 
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their country-house at Streatham. He complied, and for the next 
sixteen years a room ,vas set apart for him, both at Streathaul and in 
their house in South "
ark. He passed a large part of his tillle with 
thenl, and derived from the intimacy most ot the cOlllfort of his later 
years. He treated 
Irs. Thrale ,vith a kind of paternal gaHantry, 
her age at the tiIne of their acquaintance being about twenty-four, 
and his fifty -fi ve. He generally called her by the playful name of 
""IllY Jnistress," addressed little poenls to her, gave her so1id advice, 
and gradually came to confiùe to her his miseries and ailnlents "with 
rather surprising frankness. She tlattered and Rillused him, and 
soothed his sufferings and did sOInething to,vards hUlllanizil1g his 
rugged exterior. There "-as one little grievance bet,veen thenl ,vhich 
requires notice. Johnson's pet virtue in pri '
ate life ,vas a rigid 
regard for truth. He spoke, it ,vas said of him, as if he ,vas ah,-ays 
on oath. He "\vould not, for example, allow his servant to use the 
phrase 'c not at home," and even in the heat of conversation resisted 
the temptation to give point to an anecdote. The lively )1rs. Thrale 
rather fretted against the restraint, and J obnson adnIonished her in 
yain. He complainf d to Boswell that 
he ,vas "'illing to have that 
said of her, which the best of nlankind had died rather than have 

aid of thelll. Bos\vell, the faithful Ï1nitator of his nIaster in this 
respect, delighted in taking up the parable. "Xo,,", nladanl, give 
me leave to catch you in the fact," he said on one occasion; "it ,vas 
not an old WOIllan, but an old Ulan ,,-horn I lllentioned, as having told 
me this," and he recounts his check to the "lively lady" ,vith 
intense complacency. As nIar be inIagined, Boswell and l\Irs. ThraIe 
did not love each other, in spite of the ,yell nl
ant efforts of the sage 
to bring about a friendly feeling bet,veen hi
 disciples. . 
It is time to close this list of friends ,,,ith thf' inÌlnitable Bos,velL 
Jalnes Bos,vell, born in 1740, ,,-as the eldest son of a \Yhig laird and..... 
lord of sessions. He had acquired sonle English friends at the Scotch 
universities, anlong ,,-horn lllust be lllentioned 
1r, Tenlple, an Eng- 
lish clergYlnan. Bos,vell's correspondence ,vith Tenlple, discovered 
years after his death by a singular chance, and published in 1857, is, 
after the Life of Johnson, 0Ilf' of the nlost curious exhibitions of char- 
acter in the languagf'. Bos,vell ,vas intended for the Scotch bar, and 
studied civil la,,," at lTtrecht in the ,,,inter of 1762. It was in tbe fol- 
lowing sunImer that he made Johnson's acquaintance. 
Perhaps the fundamental quality in Bos\vell's character ,vas his in- 
tense capacity for enjo)Tment. He ,vas, as l\Ir. Carlyle puts it, "glut- 
tonously fond of ,yhate\yer would yield him a 1ittle solaceu1ent, ,vere it 
only of a stomachic character." His love of good living and good 
drink"" ould have made him a hearty adnlÍrer of his countrynlan, 
Burns, had Burns been famous in Boswell's youth. :K obody could 
have joined with more thorough abandonment in the chorus to the 
poet's liveliest songs in praise of love and wine. He "
ould have made 
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an excellent fourth 'when "\Villie bre,,"ed a peck of nlalt, and Rab 
and Allan caIne to see," and the drinking contest for the "\Thistle C01l1- 
memorated in another lyric ,vould have excited his keenest interest. 
lIe ,vas ah\"ays delightèd ,vhen he could get Johnson to discuss the 
ethics and statistics of drinking. "I am nlyself," he says, "a lover 
of wine, and therefore curions to hear,vhatever is reluarkable concern- 
ing drinking." The relnark is à propos to a story of Dr. Campbell 
drinking thirteen bottles of port at a sitting. Lest this should seeln 
incredible, he quotes Johnson's dictlun. "Sir, if a man drinks very 
slo,vly and lets one glass evaporate b('fore he takes another, I kno,v 
not ho,v long he Inay drink." Bos,velrs faculty for HUlking love was 
as great as his po,ver of drinking. IIis letters to Te111ple record ,vith 
amusing frankness the vicissitudes of some of his courtships and the 
versatility of l1Ïs passions. 
Bos,vell's tastes, ho,vever, '\Y'ere by no Ineans 1inlited to sensual or 
frivolous enjoynlents. I-lis appreciation of the bottle ,vas combined 
with an equally hearty sensibility to nlore intellectual pleasures. lIe 
had not a spark of philosophic or poetic po,ver, but ,vithin the ordi- 
nary range of such topics as can be discussed at D.J dinner-party, he 
had an abundant share of liveliness and intelligence. IIis palate was 
as keen for good talk as for good ,,'ine. lIe ,,,,as an adll1Îrable recipi- 
ent, if not an originator, of shre,vd or hUluorous remarks upon life 
and lnanners. \Vhat in regard to sensual EnjoYluent '\vas nlere glut- 
tony, appeared in higher luatters as an insatiable curiosity. At times 
this faculty becanle intolerable to his neighbours. "I will not be 
baited ,vith ,vhat and ,,,hy," said poor J 01111 son, one day in despera- 
tion. "'Yhy is a co,v's tail long? \Yhy is a fox's tail bushy?" 
(( Sir," said. Johnson on another occasion, ,vhen Bos'\vell ,vas cross-ex- 
anÜning a third person about hÍ1u in his presence, "you have but 
- t,vo subjects, yourself and nle. I am sick of both." Boswell, ho,v- 
eyer, ,vas not to be repelled by such a reto:!.'t as this, or even by ruder 
rebuffs. Once ,,,hen discussing the means of getting a friend to leave 
London, Johnson said in revenge for a previous offence, "Nay, sir, 
we'll send you to hinl. If your presence doesn't drive a man out of 
his house, nothing ,yill." Bos"rell ,vas "horribly shocked," but he 
still stuck to his victhn like a l(\ech, and pried into the n1Ïnutest de- 
tails of his life and Inanners. lIe observed ,vith conscientious accu- 
rac.y that though Johnson abstained fronlluilk one fast-day, he did not 
reject it 'v hen put in his cup. He notes the ,vhistlings and puffings, 
the trick of saying" too-too-too," of his idol: and it 'vas a proud day 
'when he ,von a b( t by venturing to ask Johnson ,vhat he did with cer- 
tain scraped bits of orange-peel. IIis curiosity was not satisfied on 
this C'ccasion ; but it would have D1ade him the prince of interviewers 
in these days. Kothing delighted him 80 much as rubbing shoulders 
'with any famous or notorious person. He scraped acquaintance with 
Voltaire, Wesley J Rousseau, and Paoli, as well as with MIS. Rudd, a 
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forgotten heroine of the },'T e 1.r[Jate Calendar. He was as eager to talk 
to RUTIle the sceptic, or 'Vilkes the denlagogue. as to the orthodox 
Tory, Jollnson ; and, if repelled, it \vas from no deficiency in daring. 
In i767, he took ad,-antage of his travels in Corsica to introduce him- 
self 10 Lord Chatham, then PrÏ1ne :\1inister. The letter llloderately 
ends by asking, " (}o1Ûd your lordship find time to llono1.11' me now and 
then 1ritll a lctter? I haye been told ho\v favourably Jour lordship 
has spoken of Ine. To correspond ,,"ith a Paoli and \vith a Chatham is 
enough to keep a young Illan e'''er ardent in the pursuit of virtuous 
faille. " So other young Ulan of the day, \ve may be sure, would have 
dared to lliake such a proposal to the lllajestic oratQr. 
I-lis absurd vanity, and the greedy craving for notoriety at any cost, 
\yotIld have nlatle Bos\vell thp lllost offensive of l11ortals, had not his 
unfeigned good-hulll0Ur disarmed enl1lity. Xobody could help laugh- 
ing-, or be inclined to take offence at his harmless absurdities. Burke 
said of hinl that he had so much good-hulllour naturally, that it \vas 
scarcely a virtue. His yanity, in fact, did not generate affectation. 
:\Iost vain mf'n are yain of qualities ,,
hich they do not really possess, 
or possess in a lower degree than they fancy. They are al \vays act- 
ing a part, and become touchy fronl a half-conscious sense of the im- 
posture. But Bos\vell seenlS to have had fe\v such illusions. He 
thoroughly and unfeignedly enjoyed his o\vn peculiarites, and thought 
his real self lnnch too charming an object to be in need of any dis- 
guise. 1\0 man, therefore, "
as ever less embarrassed by any regard 
for his 0" n dignity. He ,"vas as ready to join in a laugh at hinlself as 
in a laugh at his neighbours. He reveals his o\vn absurdities to the 
\\.or1d at large as frankly as Pepys confiderl them to a journal in 
cypher. Re tells us ho\v drunk he got one night in Skye, and ho\v he 
cured his headache ,vith brandy next morning; and \vhat au intolera- 
hIe fool he ll1ade of himself at an evening party in London after a din- 
ner \vith the Duke of !tIontros9, and ho\v Johnson in vain did his 
hest to keep him quiet. His motive for the concession is partly the 
,vish to illustrate Johnson's indulgpnce, and, in the last case, to intro- 
duce a copy of apologetic verses to the lady \\
hose guest lIe had been. 
He reveals other \yeaknesses 'with equal frankness. One day, he says, 
"I o\vnpd to Johnson that I '\-as occasionally troubled ,,'ith a fit of 
narro\vness." "'Yhy, sir," said he, "so am i:. But I dn not tell it. ff 
Bos\vell enjoys the joke far too heartil
. to act upon the advice. 
There is nothing, ho,vever, which Bos\vell seenlS to have enjoyed 
more heartily than his o\\.n good impulses. He looks upon his virtu- 
ous resolution ,,-ith a sort of æstbetic satisfaction, and ,vith the g-]O\V 
of a virtuous man contemplating a promising ppnitent. '\Thilst suffer- 
ing severely from the conseqUf'DCeS of imprudent conduct, he gets a 
letter of virtuous advice from his friend Temple. He instantly spes 
himself refonned for the rest of his days. "1\1y wann inlagination," 
he says, "looks forward with great cOlnplacency on the sobriety, the 
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healthfulness, and '\vorth of my future life." " Every instance of out 
doing those things which we ought not to have done, and leaving un- 
done those things which we ought to have done, is attended," as he 
elsé\vhere sagely observes, "with more or less of 'what is truly re- 
morse ;" but he 3eel118 rather to have enjoyed even the renlorse. "'It is 
needless to say that the conlplacency ,"vas its own re,vard, and that 
the resolution vanished lil{e other more eccentric inlpulses. l\fusic, he 
once told Johnson, affected him intensely, producing in his l11ind 
"alternate sensations of pathetic dejection, so that I ,vas ready to 
shed tears, and of daring resolution so that I ,vas inclined to rush into 
the thickest of the [purely hypothetical] battle." ,. Sir," replied J oh11- 
son, " I should never hear it, if it Inade me such a fool." Else,vhere 
11e expresses a ,vish to "fly to the ,voods," or retire into a desert, a 
disposition which Johnson checked by one of his habitual gibes at the 
quantity of easily accessible desErt in Scotland. Bos,vell is equally 
frank in describing himself in situations more provocative of contenlpt 
than even drunkenness in a dra,ving-roolll. lIe tell
 us how dread- 
fully frightened he '\vas by a storm at sea in the Hebrides, and huwone 
of his conlpanions, Có ,yith a happy readinf\ss," made him lay hold of a 
rope fast.ened to the ll1asthead, and told hinl to pull it when 11e ,vas 
ordered. Bos,"vell ,vas thus kept quiet in n1Índ and harmless in body. 
This extreme sImplicity of character makes poor Bos,vellloveable in 
his ,vay. If he sought notoriety, he did not so far Inistake his powers 
as to set up for independent notoriety. * He ,vas content to shine in 
reflected light: and the affectations ,vith '\\?hich he is charged seelll to 
have been unconscious inÜ
 ations of his great idol. 
fiss Burney traced 
some likeness even in his dress. In the later part of the Life we meet 
phrases in ,vhich Bos,ve1l is evidently aping the true Johnsonian style. 
So, for exan1ple, '\vhen somebody distinguishes bet\ve(!l1 "llloral" 
and" physical necessity;" Boswell exclaims, "Alas, sir, they come 
both to the san1e thing. You nlay be as hard bound by chains ,vhen 
covered by leather, as '\vhen the iron appears:' But he specially 
ell1ulates the profound melancholy of his hero. He Sef'1l1S to hav
 
taken pride in his sufferings from hypochondria; though, in truth
 
lÜs melancholy diverges froll1 Johnson's by as great a difference a
 
that which divïdes any t,vo varieties in Jaques's classification. Bos- 
we1l's ,vas the nlelancholy of a lllan '\vho spends too Dluch, drinks too 
much, falls in love too often, and is forced to live in the country in 
dependence upon a stern old parent, when he is longing for a jovial 
life in London taverns. Still he ,vas excusably vexed wh(-\n Johnson 
refused to believe in the reality of his complaints, and sho,vcd scant 


* The story is often told how BoswelJ appeared at the Stratford Jubi1ee with 
h Cor
ica Boswell" in lar
e letters on his hat. The account, given apparently by 
himself, is sufficiently amusing, but the statement is not quite fair. Boswell not 
unnaturally appeared at a ll1asquerade in the dress of a Cor::;ican chief, and the in
 
scription on hIS hat seems to have been" Vivu.la Liberta. " 
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sj.'þ1pathy to his noisy would-be fellow-sufferer. Some of Bmnvpll's 
fl
aks ,vere, in fact, very trying. Once he gave up writing letters for 
a long tÍJne, to see ,vhether Johnson would he induced to ,vdte first. 
Johnson becanle anxious, though he half guessed the truth, and in 
reference to Bos\vell's confession gave his disciple a piece of his Inind. 
" Remember that all tricks are either knavish or childish, and that it 
is as foolish to luake experinlents upon the constancy of a friend as 
upon the chastity of a ,vife." ... 
In other ,vays Bos\vell ,vas more successful in aping his friend's pe- 
culiarities. 'Vhen in cOlllpany ,,-ith Johnson, he becalne delightfully 
pious. " 1\Iy dear sir," he exclaimed once with unrestrained fervour, 
" I \vould fain be a good man, and I am very good no\v. I fear God 
and honour the king; I ,vish to do no ill and to be benevolent to all 
nlankind." Bos\vell hopes, " for the ff'licityof hUlnan nature," that 
Iuanyexperience this lllood; though Johnson judiciously suggested 
that he should not trust too much to hnpressions. In SOlne matters 
Bo
 well sho,ved a touch of independence by outvying the J ohnsonian 
prejudices. He ,vas a ,"varm adluirer of feudal principles, and espe- 
cially held to the propriety of entailing property upon heirs Dlale. 
J ohuson had great difficulty in persuading him to yield to his father's 
,vishes, in a settlelnent of the eßtate ,"vhich contravened this theory 
But Boswell takes care to declare that his opinion 'vas not slw.ken 

, Yet let me not b
 thought," he adds, "harsh or unkind to daugh
 
ters ; for nIY notion is t.hat ther should he treated with great affection 
and tenderness, and al wars participate of the prosperity of the faulily." 
Hi
 estÍlnate of fentale rights is indicated in another phrase. 'Vhell 
)1r8. Knowles, the Quaker, expressed a hope that the sexes would be 
equal in another \vorld, Bo
well replied, "That is too amhitious, 
lnadam. IVe lllight as ,yell desire to be equal ,vith the angels." Bos- 
"rell, again, differed from Johnson-\vho, in spite of his love of au- 
thority, had a righteous hatred for all recognized tyranny-by advocat- 
ing the slave-trade. To abolish that trade would, he says, be roùùery 
of the nlasters and cruelty to the African savages. Nay, he declares
 
to abolish it \vould be 
To shut the gates of mercy on mankind! 
Bos\vell was, according to Johnson, "the best travelling cOlnpanion 
in the world." In fact. for such purposes, unfailing good-Inlll1our 
and readiness to Iuake talk at all hazards are high recol1uuendations. 
" If, sir, you \vere shut up in a castle and a ne\v-born baby \vith you, 
",rhat \,"ould you do?" is one of his questions to Johnson,- â propos 
of nothing. That is exquisitely ludicrous, no doubt; but a luan capa. 
ble of preferring such a remark to silence helps at any rate to keep 
the ball rolling. A lllore objectionable trick ,"vas his habit not only of 
asking preposterous or indiscreet questions, but of setting people by 
the ears out of sheer curiosity. The appearance of so queer a satel 
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lite excited astonishment among Johnson's friends. ""Tho is this 
Scotch cur at Johnson's heels? " asked SOllle one. "lIe is not a cur," 
replied Goldsn1Ïth; "he is only a bur. Tom Davies flung hinl at 
Johnson in sport, and he has the facu1tyof sticking." The bur stuck 
till the end of Johnson's life. Bos,ve]] visitpel London \vhenever he 
could, and soon began taking careful notes of Johnson's talk. lIis ap- 
pearance, ,vhen engaged in this task long afterwards, is dpscril>ed by 

1iss Burney. Bo
;\vell, she says, concentrated his \vhole attention 
upon his idol, not even answering questions frolll others. 'Yhen 
Johnson spoke, his eyes goggled ,vith eagerness; he leant his ear al- 
1110st on the Doctor's shoulder; his mouth dropped open to catch every 
syllable; and he seemed to listen even to J0hudon's breathing's as 
though thpy had SOUle lllystical significance. lie took every OppOl'tu. 
nity of edging hitnself close to J oh11son's side even at lneal-times, and 
\vas sOllletÎIlles ordered iInperiously back to his place like a faithful 
but over-obtrusive spaniel.' 
It is hardly surprising that Johnson should have been touched by 
the fidelity of this queer follo" ere Bos\vel1, modestly enough, at- 
tributes Johnson's easy \\relCOlne to his interest in all manifestations 
of the human llÜnd, and his pleasure in an undisguised display of 
its ,vorkings. The last plpasure \vas certainly to be obtained in Bos- 
,veIl's society. But in fact Bos\vell, though his qualities were too 
much those of the ordinary.. good fello,v," ,vas not ,vithout virtues, 
and still less ,vithout remarkable talpllts. lIe ,vas, to all appearance, 
a nUln of really generous sYInpathies, and capable of appreciating 
proofs of a warm heart and a vigorous understanding. Foolish, vain 
and aùsurd in every \vay, he ,vas yet a far kindlier and more genuine 
man than many ,vho laughed at him. IIis singular gifts as an ob- 
server could only escape notice from a careless or inexperienced 
reaner. Boswell has a little of the true Shaksperian secret. lIe lets 
his characters sho,v themselves without obtruding unnecessary COlTI- 
llit-'llt. lIe never n1Ísses the point of a story, though he does not 
ostentatiously call our attention to it. He gives just what is \vanted 
to indicate character, or to explain the full meaning of a repartee. 
It is not till ,ve COIn pare his reports ,vith those of less skilful hearers, 
that ,ve can appreciate the skill ,vith "which the essence of a conver- 
sation is extracted, aud the whole scene indicated ùy a fe\v telling 
touches. 'Ve are tempted to fancy that ,VQ have heard the very 
thing, and rashly infer that Bos'\vell ,vas sinlply the Inechanical trans- 
Jnitter of the good things uttered. Anyone ,vho \vill try to put down 
the pith of a brilliant conyersation ,vithin the saIne space, lllay soon 
satisí'y himself of the absurdity of such an hypothesis, and \villlearn 
to appreciate Bos,vell's powers not only of Illf'IDory but artistic repre- 
sentation. Such a feat implies not only admirable quickness of ap
 
preciation, but a rare literary faculty. Boswell's accuracy is remark- 
able; but it is the least part of his merit. 
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The book which so faithfully reflects the peculiarities of its hero 
and its author becallle the first specÏ1nPll of a ne\v literary type. 
Johnson himself 'was a master in one kind of biography; that which 
sets forth a condensed and vigorous statelllent of the essentials of a 
man's life and character. Other biographers had given excellent mem- 
oirs of men considered in relation to the chief hbtorical currents of 
the tinle. But a full-length portrait of a lilan's dOlllcstic life \vith 
enough picturesque detail to enable us to see him through the eyes of 
prÍ\
ate friendship did not exbt in the language. Boswell's origi- 
nality and lnerit lllay be tested by conlparing his book to the ponder- 
ous perfofInance of Sir John IIa\vkins, or to the dreary dissertations, 
falsely caUed lives, of ,vhich Dugald Stewart's Life of Robertson may 
be taken for a type. The ,vriter is so anxious to be dignified and 
philosophical that the despairing reader seeks in vain for a single 
vivid touch, and discovers eyen the main facts of the hero's life by 
SOlne indirect allusion. Busw'ell's exaluple has been Dlore or less fol- 
lu\ved by innulllerable successors; and \Yè o\ve it in SOUle degree to 
his exalnple that \ve ha'
e such delightful books as Lockhart
s Life oj 
Scott or )Ir. Tre'
elyan's Life of j[oca 7 llay. 1- et no latcr biographer 
. has been quite as fortunate in a subject; and Bos,,'ell renlains as not 
only the first, but the best of his class. 
One special lllerÍt Ì1uplies sOlllething like genius. :\Iacaulay has 
given to the usual cOlllplaint 'which distorts the vision of most biog- 
raphers the name of lues Bv8l.Celliana. It is true that Bos\ypll's ad- 
oration of his hero is a t
.pical exalllple of the feeling. But that 
'\vhich distinguishes Bo
w.ell, and render:s the phrase unjust, is that 
in hÍIn adoration ne,er hindered accuracy of portraiture. "I \vill 
not Inake lilY tiger a cat to please anybody," ,vas his ans\ver to well- 
meaning entreaties of IJannah )lore to soften his accounts of John- 
son's asperities. lIe sa,," instinctively that a Ulan ,vho is ,,'orth any- 
thing loses far lllore than he gains by such posthunlous flattery. The 
,,,hole picture is toned do\yn, and the lights are depressed as ,';ell as 
the shaclo,,-s. The truth is that it is unscientific to consider a lnan as 
a bundle of separate good and bad qualities, of \vhich one half may 
be concealed \yithout injury to the rest. Johnson's fits of bad telll 
per, like Goldsmith's b1undering, Dlust be unsparingly revealed by a 
biographer, because they are in fact expressions of the ,,,hole charac- 
ter. It is necessary to take theln into account in order really to un- 
derstand either the lllerits or the shortcolllings. 'Yhen they are soft- 
ened or omitted, the ""hole story beCOllles an enignla, and ,ve are 
often tempted t3 substitute some less creditable explanation of errors 
for the true one. \Ye should not do justice to Johnson
s intense ten- 
derness, if we did not see ho,y often it "
as nlasked by an irritability 
pardonable in itself, and not aff
eting the deeper springs of action. 
To bring out the bpauty of a character by lneans of its external oddi- 
ties is the triumph of a kindly Inunourist; and Boswell would have 
ACME BIOG. II. -6. _- 
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acted as absurdly in suppressing Johnson's weaknesses, as Sterne 
would have done had he lllade Uncle Toby a perfectly sound and nt- 
tional person. But to see this required an insight so rare that it is 
wanting in neady all the biographers who have follo\ved Boswell's 
steps, and is the Illost conclusive proof that Boswell was a lllan of a 
higher intellectual capacity than has been generally adn1Ïtted. 


CHAPTER IV. 


JOHNSON AS A LITERARY DICTATOR. 


WE have now reached the point at .,.,hich Johnson's life beconles dis- 
tinctly visible through the eyes of a cOlnpetent observer. The last 
twenty years are those 'which are really familiar to us: and little 
relnains but to give SOlne brief selection of Boswell's anecdotes. 
The task, however, is a difficult one. It is easy enough to IHake a 
selection of the genIs of Bos\vell's narrative; but it is also inevitable 
that, taken froln their setting, they should lose the greatest part of 
their brilliance. \Ve lose all the quaint sen1Í-conscious touches of 
tharacter which Inal{e the original so fascinating; and Boswell's 
absurdities becolue less arnusing when \ve are able to forget for an 
instant that the perpetrator is also the narrator. The effort, however, 
l11ust be made; and it \vill be best to premise a brief statement of 
the external conditions of the life. 
Fron1 the tÍIne of the pen
ion until his death, .J ohnson was 
levated 
above the fear of poverty. 'He had a pleasant refuge at the Thrales's, 
\vhere llluch of his tilne \vas spent; and nlany friends gathered 
round hinl and regarded his utterances with even excessive adn1Íra- 
tion. I-Ie had still frequent periods of profound depression. IIis 
diaries reveal an inner life tornlented by gloonlY forebodings, by 
relnorse for past indolence and futile resolutions of aluendlnent; but 
he could al \vays escape from hinlself to a socif'ty of friends and 
admirers. IIis abanclolunent of ,vine seems to ha,"e huproved his 
health and din1Ïnished the in tensity of his Inelancl10ly fits. His liter- 
ary activity, ho,vever, nearly ceased. He wrote a few political 
palnphlets in defence of G:overnment, and after a long period of in- 
dolence l11anaged to COIn plpte his last conspicuous work-the Lives of 
the Poet:s, \vhich was published in 1779 and 1781. One other book of 
some interest appeared in 1775. It was an account of the journey 
lllade with Boswell to the Hebrides in 1773. rrhis journey 'was in 
fact the chief interruption to the even tenour of his life. He Dlade a 
tour to \Vales ,vith the Thrales in 1774; and spent a Inonth with 
them in Paris in 1775. For the rest of the period he lived chiefly in 
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London or at Str
athanl, Inaking occasional trips to Lichfield and 
Oxford, or paying visits to Taylor, Langton, and one or t\VO other 
friends. It \vas, ho\veyer, in the London which he loyed so ardently 
(" a nlan," he said once, "who is tired of London is tired of life "), 
that he \vas chiefly conspicuous. There he talked and drank tpa 
illil11Ïtably at his friends' houses, or argued and laid do\vn the la\v to 
hi::; disciples collected in a tavern instead of Acadenlic groves. 
Especially be \vas in all his glory at the Club, \vhich began its Ineet. 
ing::; in February, 1764, and \vas after\vards kno,vn as the Literary 
Club. This Club "ras founded by Sir Jo
hua Rf>ynolds, "our 
ROlllUlus," as Johnson called him. The original nlenlbers \vere Rey
 
nolds, Johnson, Burke, Nugent, Bf>auclerk, Langton, Goldslnith, 
Chall1Ïer, and Ha\vkins. They Inet \veeldy at the Turk's Head, in 
Gerard Street, Soho, at seven o'clock, and the talk generally continued 
till a late hour. The Club ,vas afterwards increased in nUlllbers. and 
the \veekly supper changed to a fortnightly dinner. It continued to 
thri\ye, and election to it caIne to be as great an honour in certain 
circles as election to a membership of Parlialnent. Anlong thE' Inenl. 
bpr
 elected in Johnson's lifetinle \vere Percr of the lleliques, Garrick, 
Sir \Y. Jones, Bos\vell, Fox, Steevens, Gibbon, Adanl Sn1Ïth, the 
'Yartons, Sheridan, Dti.nning, Sir Josf>ph Banks, \Yindham, Lord 
Stowell, :\lalone, and Dr. Burney. \Vhat was best in the conversa. 
tion at the titne ,vas doubtless to be found at its nleetings. 
Johnson's habitual mode of life is described by Dr. )Iax\\rell, one 
of Bos\vell's friends, \" ho luade his acquaintance in 1754. l\Iax,velI 
generally called upon hinl about t\velve, and found him in bed or 
dec1aiIuing over his tea. A ]evée, chiefly of literary nlen, surrounded 
hiIn; and he seenled to bE' regarded as a kind of orac1e to \VhOlll 
evt'ry one 11light Tesort for advice or instruction. After talking aU 
the I1l0rning, he dined at a tavern. staying late and then going to 
SOllIe friend's houf5e for tea, over ,vhich he ag-ain loitered for a long 
tÏ1ne. 
Iax\vell is puzzled to kno,v ,vhen he could have read or 
\vritten. The ans\ver seen1S to be pretty obvious; nalnely, that after 
the publication of the Dictionrtry he ,vrote yery little, and that, ,vhen 
he did ,vrite, it \vas generally in a brief spasnl of feverish energy. 
One may understand that John::;on should have frequently reproached 
hiInself for his indolencf'; though he seelllS to have occasionally 
cOluforted hiu1sp]f by thinking that he could do good by talking a8 
\vell as by ,vriting. He said that a 1113n should have a part of his 
life to hiInself; and cOlupared hinlself to a physiC'ian retired to a 
::;Inall to\vn fronl practice in a great city. Bos\vell, in spite of this, 
said that he still ,vondered that Johnson had not ll10re pleasure in 
writing than in not ,vriting. " Sir," replied the oracle, "you may 
wonder. " 
I will now endeavour, ,vith Bos\vell's guidance, to describe a few 
of the characteristic scenes \vhich can be fully enjoyed in bis pages 
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alone. The first lllUst be the introduction of Boswell to the sage. 
Boswell had come to London eager for the acquaintance of literary 
'--'inagnates. He already knew Goldsmith, '\-vho had inflauled his desire 
for an introduction to Johnson. Once \vhen Bmnvell spoke of Levet.t, 
one of Johnson's dependents, GoldsnlÍth had said, "lIe is poor and 
honest, \vhich is recomrnendation enough to Johnson." Another time, 
'\-vhen Bmnvell had \vondered at Johnson's kindness to a Inan of bad 
character, Goldsll1Ïth had replied, "He is no\v beconle n1Ïserable, and 
that insures the protection of Johnson." Boswell had hoped for an 
introduction through the elder Sheridan; but Sheridan never forgot 
the contelnptuous phrase in \vhich Johnson had referred to his 
fellow-pensioner. Possibly Sheridan had heard of one other John- 
soniall remark. "'Vhy, sir," he had said, " Sherry is dull, naturally 
dull; but it must have taken hÍIll a great deal of pains to becolnp 
'\-vhat we now see hiIn. Such an excess of stupidity, sir, is not in 
Nature." At another tinle he said, "Sheriùan cannot bear !ne; I 
bring his declanlation to a point." " 'Vhat infiuencp can l\tIr. Sheri- 
dan have upon the language of this great country by his narrow 
exertions? Sir, it is burning a farthing caudle at Dover to sho\v 
light at Calais." Boswe1J, however, \vas acquainteù \vith Davies, an 
actor turned booksel]er, llO\V chiefly rt>nIelubered by a line in 
Churchill's ROð'ciad which is said to have driven him froln the 
stage- 


He mouths a sentence RB cnrs mouth a bone. 


Boswell ,vas drinking tea \vith Davies and his "Tife in their back par- 
lour when Johnson came into the shop. Dayies, seeing him through 
the glass-door, announced his approach to ßos\vell in the spirit of 
Horatio addressing IIanIlet: "Look, lllY Lord, it COInes!" Davie
 
introduced the young Scotchman, \vIlo reluembered Johnson's pro- 
verbial prejudices. "Don't tell hin1 \vhere I conle from!" cried 
Boswell. "From Scotland," said Davies roguishly. "
lr. Johnson," 
said Bo
well, "I do indeed come frOln Scotland; but I cannot lJelp 
it !" "That, sir," was the first of Johnson's lunny retorts to his 
worshipper, "is \v hat a great many of your countrynlPl1 cannot help." 
Poor Bos\vell \vas stunned; but he recoyered \" hen Johnson ob- 
served to Davies, "'Vhat do you think of Garrick? lie has refused 
llle an order for the play for 
1iss 'Villiams, because he l\:no\vs the 
house \vill be full, and that an order \yoldd be \,Torth three shinings." 
" 0, sir," intruded the unlucky Bos\vell, "I cannot think 
fr. Gar- 
rick "Tould grudge such a trifle to yoâ." "Sir," replied Johnson 
sternly, " I have kno\vn David Garrick longer than you haye done, 
and I know no right you have to talk to Ine on the subject." rrhe 
se
ond blow ll1ight have crushed a less intrepid curiosity. Boswell, 
though silenced, gradually recovered sufficiently to listen, and after- 
wards to note down parts of the conversation. As the interview went 
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on, he even ventured to make a rel11ark or t,vo, \vhich "-ere v
ry civil- 
]y received; Davies consoled hinl at his departure by assuring hhn 
that the great nlan liked hÍIn very well, "I cannot conceive a more 
Jlllluiliating p()
ition," said Beauclerk on another occasion, "than to be 
chq}ped on the back by '-rOnl Davies." For the present, ho,vever, even 
TOIlI Davies ,vas a ,veleollie encourager to one \vho, for the rest, "as 
not easily rebuffed. A fe\\r days after,varrts Bos,vell ventured a call, 
,vas kindly received, and detained for sonle tÏ1l1e by "the giant in his 
den." He ,vas still a little afraid of the said giant, \vho had shortly 
before adluinbterf'd a vig-orous retort to his countrYlnan Blair. Blair 
llad asked Johnson ,vheÙler he thought that any nlan of a lllodern age 
could have ,vritten OSðian. " Yes, sir," replied Johnson, "nlauy 
men, nlany ',Olneu, and nlf..ny children." Bos,vell, ho,vever, got on 
very ,velJ, and before long had the high honour of drinking a bottle of 
port ,vith Johnson at the 
1itre, and receiving, after a little autobio- 
graphical sketch, the enlphatic approval, "Give tne your hand, I have 
taken a liking to you." 
In a very short tÍ1ne Boswell ,,-as on sufficiently easy teI'1l1
 ,vith 
Johnson, not Inerely to frequent his levées but to ask hÏ1n to dinner at 
the 
litre. He gathered up, though \vithout the skill of his later 
perfornlances, SOllIe fragnlents of the conversational feast. The great 
Ulan ainled another blo,,- or t,vo at Scotch prejudices. To an unlucky 
con1patriot of Bos,vell's, ,vho clainled for his country a great many 
"noble ,vild prospects," Johnson replied, "I believe, sir, yon have a 
great many; 
or,vay, too, has noble ,,-ild prospects, and Lnpland is 
renlarkable for prodigious noble ,vild prospects. But, sir, let nle 
tel] you, the lloblf'st prospect ,vhich a Scotchnlan ever sees, is the high 
road that If'ads hinl to England." Though Bo
,ve11111akes a slight re- 
lllonstrance about the" rude grandeur of Kature" as seen in " Cale- 
donia," he s
-nlpathized in this ,vith his teacher. Johnson said after- 
,vards that he never kne\v anyone ,vith " such a i!ust for London." 
Before long he ,vas trying Bo
,vell's tastes by asking hinl in Gref'n- 
,vich Park, "Is not this very fine? " " Yes, sir," replied the prolllis- 
ing disciple, "but not equal to Fleet Street." " You are right, 
ir," 
said the sage; and Bos".ell illustrates his dictunl by the authorit
? of 
a "yery fashionable baronet, and, nloreover, a baronet froln Hydal, 
,vho declared that the fragrance of a 
Iay evening in tl
e country 
nlight be very ,veIl, but that he preferred the fnnell of a flanlbeau at 
the playhouse. In 1110re serious 11100ds Johnson delighted his ne" 
disciple by discussions upon theological, social, and literary topics. 
lIe argued ,vith an unfortunate friend of Bos" ell's, ,,-hose nlÍnd, it 
appears, had been poisoned by Hlune, and ,vIlo ,vas, l1
oreover, rash 
enough to undertake the defence of principles of political equality. 
Johnson's vie,v of all propagators of ne,v opinions ,vas tolerably sinl 
pIe. " flume and other sceptical inno-,Tfitors, " he said, "are vain men 
and will gratify thenlse!ves at any expense. Truth ,,-ill not afford 
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sufficient food to their vanity; so they have betaken tllemselves to 

rror. Truth, sir, is a cow ,,"hich '\-vill yield such peopltl no lnore 
milk, and so they are gone to nlilk the bulL" On another occasion, 
poor Boswell, not yet acquainted with the nlaster's prejudices, quoted 
with hearty laughter a " very strange" story which IIlune had told 
lliIn of Johnson. According to IIunle, Johnson had said that he 
\vould stand b
fore a battery of cannon to restore Convocation to its 
full po\vers. "And \vould I not, sir?" thundered out the sage ,vith 
flashing eyes and threatening gestures. Boswell judiciously ùo\vpd 
to the storm, and diverted Johnson's attention. Another luanift-'sta- 
tion of orthodox prejudice ,vas less terrible. Bos,vell told Johnson 
that he had heard a Quaker '\-voman preach. "A woman's preaching:' 
said Johnson, "is like a dog's walking on his hind legs. It is not 
done ,veIl; but you are surprised to find it done at all." 
So friendly had the pair ùecolue, that ,vhen Boswell left England 
to continue his studies at Utrecht, Johnson accompanied hi1l1 in the 
stage-coach to Harwi('h, alllusing hinl on the '\-vay by his frankness 
of address to fello\v-passengers, and by the voracity of his appetite. 
He gave hinl sonle excellent advice, renlarking of a nloth which iìut- 
tered into a candle, " that creature was its o\vn tOrIuentor, and I believe 
jt
 naHle ,vas Bos,vell." lIe refuted Berkeley by striking hls foot \vith 
mighty force against ,a large stone, till he rebounded fronl it. As the 
ship put out to sea Boswell ,vatched hinl from the deck, whilst he re- 
mained "rolling his majestic fran1e in his usual manner." And so 
the friendship ,vas cell1ented, though Bos\vell disappeared for a tilne 
fronl the scene, travelled on the Continent, and visited Paoli in Cor- 
sica. A friendly letter or two kept up the connexion till Bo
nvell re- 
turned in 17ßß, with his head fun of Corsica and a projected book of 
travels. 
In the next year, 1767, occurred an incident upon which Bos,,'eU 
d\vells ,vith extrelne c0111placency. Johnson was in the habit of SOlne- 
tÍ1l1es reading in the King's Library, and it canle into the head of his 
lnajesty that he should like to see the uncouth monster upon whOln 
he had bestowed a pension. In spite of his sen1Í-humorons J acobi- 
tisln, there \vas prolJaùly not a l110re loyal subject in his Inajesty's do- 
lninions. Loyalty is a ,,"ord too often used to dt-'signate a sentiment 
worthy only of valets, advertising tradeslllen, and ,vriters of claptrap 
articles. But. it deserves all respect when it reposes, as in Johnson's 
case, upon a profound conviction of the value of political subordina- 
tion, and an acceptance of t.he king as the authorized represel1tativp 
of a grpat principle. There ,vas no touch of servility in Johnson's 
resp
ct for his sovereign, a respect fully reconcilahle ,vith a sense of 
his o\vn personal dignity. Johnson spoke of his intervie\v with un- 
feigned satisfaction, ,vhich it ,vould be difficult in thpse days to pre- 
serve from the taint of snobbishness. lIe described it frequently to 
his friends
 and Boswell with pious care ascertained the details from 
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Johnson himself, and from various. secondary sources. He contrived 
after,vards to get his minute subn1Ïtted to the King hÏ111self, ,vho gra- 
ciously authorized its publication. ".luJn he ,vas preparing his bioD'- 
raphy, he published this account ,,-ith the letter to Chesterfield in 
a 
slnall pamphlet sold at a prohibitory price, in order to secure the 
copyright. 
., I find," said Johnson after\vards, "that it dops a luan good to be 
talked to by his sovereign. In the first place a luan cannot be in a 
p&:-,:-\ion." 'V hat other advantages he perceived lllUSt ùe unkno,\"n, for 
here the oracle ,vas interrupted. But whatever the advantages, it 
could hardly Le reckoned aUlongst thenl, that there ,vould be room for 
the hearty cut and thrust retorts ,vhich enIi\.ened his ordinary talk. 
To us acc"ordingly the cOI1,Telsation is c11iefiy intere
ting as illustrating 
,,"hat Johnson lneant by his politeness. lIe found that the Iiing 
"ranted hiln to talk, and he talkecl accordingly. He spoke in a " firnl 
luanly luallner, ,,,ith a 
Ollorous yoice," anclllot in thp subdued tone cus- 
tOlnary at fOrInaI receptions. Hp dilated upon various literary topics, 
on the libraries of Oxford and Caluhridge, on sonle contenlporary con- 
troversips, on th(l quack Dr. Hill, and upon the reviews of the day. 
A11 that is "
orth repeating is a conlpliIllentary passage ,vhich shows 
Johnson's possession of that conrtesy ,yhich rests upon sense and self- 
respect. The I
ing a
ked ".hethcr he was ,,-riting anything, and John- 
son excused hÍ1nself by saying that he had told the ,,
orld 'what he 
knew. for the present, and had' c done his part as a ,,-riter." "I should 
ha,-e thought so too," said the I
ing, "if you had not 'writtf'n so ,veIL" 
" Xo luan," 
aid Johnson, "could have paid a higher conlpIhllent ; 
and it ,vas fit for a I
ing to pay-it ".as decislye." \Yhen asked if he 
]lad replied, he said, c. Xo, sir. 'Yhen the King had said it, it ,vas to 
be. It was not for Ine to bandy civilitif's with IHY 
overeign." John- 
son ,vas not the les::; delighted. " Sir," be said to the librarian, "they 
ll1ay talk of the I
ing as they ,viII, but he is the finest gentlenlan I 
have ever seen." And he after,vards conlpared his Inanners to tho
0 
of Louis XIV., and his favourite, Charles II. GoIdsn1Íth, says Bos- 
"rell, ".as silent during the narrative, because (so his kind friend sup- 
posed) he ,vas jealous of th
 honour paid to the dictator. But his nat- 
ural sÏ1nplicity prevailed. IIp rüll to Johnson, and exclaÍ1ued in "a 
kind of flutter," "'Yen, you acq uitted yoursf'lf in this conversation 
better than I should ha,-e done, for I should have bo,,-ed and stalll- 
mered throug-h tbe ,,
hoIe of it." 
The years L. 1 7Gt; and 176D ,vere a period of great excitement for Bos- 
,veIl. He 'V3
 carrying on various lo,.e affairs, ,,-hich ended ,vith his 
marriage in the end of 176D. He ,vas publishing his book upon Cor- 
sica and paying honlage to Paoli, ,,,ho arrived in England in the 
autunln of the saIne year. The Look appeared in the beginning of 
1.6
, and he begs his friend Telnple to report all that is 
aid about it, 
but with the restriction tbat he is to conceal all cen.'ílll'e. He particu. 
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larly'wanted Gray's opinion, as Gray- was a friend of Telnple's. Gray's 
opinion, not conveyed to Boswell, \vas expres
ed by his calling it "a 
dialogue bet\veen a green goo:se and a hero." Bos\vell, \-vho \vas 
cultivating the society of various enlinent people, exclaÌIns triUlll- 
phantly in a letter to Temple (A..pril 26, 17(8)," I aUl really a great 111an 
no\v." Johnson and HUlne had called upon hhn on the saIne day, and 
Garrick, Franklin, and Oglethorp also partook of his" adll1Ïrable din- 
ners and good claret." "This," he says, \vith the senSQ that he de- 
served his honours, "is enjoying the fruit of Iny labours, and ap- 
pearing like the friend of Paoli." Johnson in vain expre:s:sed a \visIt 
that he would" empty his h
ad of Cor:sica, \vh.ich had filled it too 
long." Elnpty lllY head of Corsica! Elnpty it of honour, enlpty it of 
friendship, el11 pty it of, piety!" exclaÏ1ns the ardent youth. The next 
year accordingly saw Bos\vell's appearance at the Stratford J uLilee, 
\vhere he paraded to the adn1Ïration of all beholders in a costulne 
described by himself (apparently) in a glowing article in the London 
MagazÙ
e. " Is it \vrong, sir," he took speedy opportunity of inquir- 
ing frolll the oracle, "to affect singularity in order to lllake people 
stare'ì .. " Yes, replied Johnson, "if you do it by propagating error, 
and indeed it is \vrûng in any \yay. There is in hUlllan nature a gen- 
eral inclination to Illake people stare, and every ,vise Ulan has hhnself 
to cure of it, and does cure hilllself. If you \yish to Inake people 
stare by doing better than others, \v hy Inake thelll stare till they stare 
their eyes out. But consider ho\v easy it is to nlake people stare by 
being absurd "-a proposition which he proceeds to illustrate by exalll- 
pIes perhaps less telling than Bosw'pll's recent perfonuance. 
'l"he sage \-vas less COlllllHlnkative on the question of marriage, 
though Bos\vell had anticipated SOllle " intsructive conversation" upon 
that topic. His sole remark "vas one frolll which Bos,,-ell " humbly 
differed." Johnson lllaintained that a ,vife \vas not the ,vorse for 
being learned. Bos\vell, on the other h
nd, defined the proper degree 
of intelJigence to be desired in a feluale COIn pan ion by SOlne verses in 
'\vhich Sir Thomas Uverbury says that a wife should have sonle kllo\vl- 
edge, and be "by nature \-vise, not learned llluch by art." Johnson 
said after\vards that 1\1rs. Bos\vell \vas in a proper degrep hlfel'ior to 
llPr husband. 80 far as ',Te can tell she seen1S to have been a really 
sensible and good \voman, \-vho kept her husband's absurdities in 
check, and ,vas, in her 'way, a better \vife than he deserved. So, hap- 
pi] y, are Inost \-vi ves. 
Johnson and Boswell had several meetings in 1769. Bos,vell had 
the honour of introducing the two objects of his idolatry, Johnson 
and PaoE, and on another occasion entertained a party including 
Goldsmith and Garrick and Reynolds, at his lodgings in Old Bond 
Street. ,\\r e can still see the meeting more distinctly than many that 
have been swallowed by a few days of oblivion. They waited for one 
of the party, Johnson kindly maintaining that six ought to be kept 
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,vaiting for one, if the one ,vould suffer Jnore by the others sitting 
do,vn than the six by ,vaiting. 
lean,vhile <Tarrick "played rOllnd 
Johnson \vith a fond vivacity, taking hold of the breasts of his coat, 
looking up in his face ,vith a lively archne
s," nncl cOlnplimenting 
hiIll .on his good health. Holdsnlith strutted about bragging of his 
dress, of ,vhich Bos,vell, in the serene consciousness of superiority to 
such ,veakness, thought hÏ1n seriously vain. "Let llle ten you," 
said G u ldsn1Ïth, " ,vhen my tailor brought hOlue lllY bloOlll-co]oureù 
c0at, he said, , Sir, I have a favour to beg of you; ,,,hen anybody 
::sks you who lllade yonI' clothes, be pleased to Inel1tiol1 John Filby. 
at the Rarro,,",, 'Yater Lane.'" "\l"'hy, sir," 
aid Johnson, "that 
',as because he knew that the strange colour ,vould attract crowds to 
gaze at it, and thus they lllÏght hear of hhn, and see ho,v ,veIl he 
could nlake a coat even of so absurd a co
our." :\11'. Filby has gone 
the way of all tailors anù bloolll-coloured coats, Lut SOllle of his bills 
are preserved. On the dar of this dinner he had delivered to Gold- 

Inith a half-dress suit of ratteen lined \vith satin, costing Í\velve 
guineas, a pair of silk stocking-breeches for .r2 5s. and a pair of 
bloolll-coloured ditto for .r1 48. Gd. The bill, including other items, 
,vas paid, it is satisfactory to add, in February, 1.,1. 
The conversation \vas chiefly literary. Johnson repeated the con- 
f.hlCling lines of the Do n('iad 
. upon ,,-hieh 
Ollle one (probably Bos- 
,veIl) ventured to say that they ".ere "too fine for such a poeDl-a 
poenl on ,,,hat '?" "'Yhy," said Johnson, "on dunce
! It ,vas ,,"orth 
,,-hile being a dunce then. Ah, sir, hadst t!tOll lived in those days!" 
Johnson previously uttered a criticism \vhich has led SOllle people to 
think that he had a touch of the dunce in hilll. He declared that a 
d
scription of a telnple in Congreye's JIo71rning BJ'idf ".as the finest 
he kne,v-finer than anything in Shaksl'eare. Garrick vainly protest- 
ed ; but Johnson 'was inexorable. He cOlnpared COl1greve to a n1an 
,vho had only tPl1 guineas in the ,vorld, but all in one coin; ,vhereas 
Shaksppare IniglIt ha,.e ten thousand separate guineas. The principle 
of the criticislll is rather curious. " \Yhat I Illean i
," said Johnson, 
" that you can sho". llle no passage ,,"here there is sÎJllply a description 
of luaterial objects, ,vithout any admixture of l11ora1 no
ions, ,vhich 
produces such an effect." The description of the night before Agin- 
court ',-as rejected because there ,vere men in it; and the description 
of Dover Cliff becau
e the boats and the cro,,"s "illlpede yon faH." 
They do ,. not hnpre:ss your n1Înd at once ,vith the horrible idea of im- 
mense height. The hnpression is divided; you p
ss on by computa- 
tion froD) one stage of the trelllendous space to another." 
Probably lllost people will think that the passage in question de- 
seryes a yery slight fraction of the praise besto,ved upon it ; but the 
criticisln, like most of Johnson's, has a meaning which nlight be ,vorth 

xaJnining abstractedly from the special application ,,,hich shocks the 
Idolaters of Shakspeare. Presently the party discussed :hIrs. )lon- 
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. 
tagu, whose Essay upon 8hakspeare had nlade S0111e noise. Johnson 
had a respect for her, caused in great Ineasure by a sense of her liber- 
ality to his friend l\liss 'Villiauls, of '\VhOlll more nlust be said hereaf- 
tpr. lIe paid hpr SOlne tn'lnenclous cOlnplilnt'nts, observing that sonle 
China plates 'v hich had belonged to Queen Elizabeth and to her, had 
no reason to be ashalned of a possessor so little inferior to the first. 
Hut he had. his usual professional contenlpt for her alnateur perfonn- 
ances in literature. lIeI' defence of Shakspeare against ,r o1taire did 
her houour, he adnlittcd, hut it ,vould do nobody else honour. "
o, 
sir, there is no real critiC'hnn in it : none showing the beauty of thought, 
as fOrIllcd on the ,vorkings of the lnllnan heart." 1\lrs. .l\Iontngn ,vas 
reported once to have cOlllplÍ1nPI1Íed a IHoderll tragedian, probably 
Jephson, by saying, "I trenlble for Shakspeare." "\Yhen Hhak- 
speare," saiù J ohnsoll, "has got J ephson for his rival and l\Irs. l\lon- 
tagu for his ùefender, he is in a poor state indeed." 'fhe conversation 
'went on to a recently published book, I((t1ne
'8 Ele-ments of O}'iticÙan, 
,vhich Juhnson praised, ,vhilst Goldsn1Ìth said nlore truly, " It is easier 
to ,,,rite that book than to read it." Johnson went OIl to speak of 
other critics. "There is no great Inerit," he said, "in telling ho,v 
nlany plays have gho
ts in theIn, and !lo,,, this ghost is better than 
that. You HUlst show' ho\v terror is in1pressed on the hunlan heart. 
In the description of night in .11[((cbeth the beetle anù the bat detract 
frOln the general idea of darkness-inspissated glooln." 
After Bos\vell's luarriage he disappeared for sonle thne from Lon- 
don, and his correspondence \vith Johnson dropped, as he says, "rith- 
out coldness, fronl pure procrastination. IIp did not rpturn to London 
till 1'772. In the spring of that and the folhnving year he renewed his 
old habits of inthnacy, and inquired into Johnson's opinion upon var- 
ious subjects ranging froln ghosts to literary criticism. 'rhe height to 
\vhieh lie had risen in the doctor's good opinion was 11larked by se\Ter- 
aJ synlptoms. lIe ,vas asked to dine at Johnson's house upon Easter 
day, 1773; and observes that his curiosity ,vas as l11uch gratified as by 
a previous dinner with Ilousspau in the ",vilds of Neufchatel." lIe 
,vas no,v able to réport, to the an1azelnent of many inquirers, that 
Johnson's establislrmf'l1t "ras quite orderly. The nleal consisted of 
very good soup, a boiled leg of hunb ,vith spinach, a veal pie, and a 
rice puddillg. A f;trongpr t.cstÏ1nony of good-,vill W2S his election, by 
Johnson's infilH'ncp, into the Cluh. It ought apparpntly to be :-mid that 

Tohnson forcpd hiIn upon the Cluù by letting it be understood that, till 
Bos,vpll ,vas aÙluittpù, no other candidate ,voulcl have a chancc. Bos- 
well, ho,,'evpr, ,vas, as his proposer said, a t1Joroughly "clubab}p" 
TI1an, and once a member, his good hunlour secured his popularity. 
On the hnportant evening Bos,vell ùined at Bcauclerk's with his pro- 
pospr and some other n1embel's. rrhe talk turned npon Goldsmith's 
merits; and Johnson not only defended his poetry, but preferred hinl 
as a historian to l{obertson. Such a judglnent could be explained in 
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Boswell's opInIon hy nothing hut Johnson's dislike to the Scotch. 
Once before, ,vhen Bos\\pell had lllentioned Hobf'rtson in order to nleet 
Johnson's condelnnation of Scotch literature in g"f'neral, Johnson had 
evaded him; "Sir, I IO\Te Robertson, and I ,,"on.t talk of his hook." 
On the present occasion he said that he would give Robprtson the ad- 
vice offered by an old college tutor to a pupil; "read over your C01l1pO- 
SitiOIlS, and whenpver you l11cet ,,"ith a pas
age ,yhich YOU tl:ink par- 
ticularly fine, strike it out." ,..-\.. good anecdote of Uoldslnith followed. 
Johnson had said to hhn once in the Poet's Corner at ,\y e
hllinster,- 


Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur i::;tis. 


'Yhen they got to Temple Bar Goldsmith pointed to the heads of the 
Jacobites upon it and slily suggested,- 


Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis. 


Johnson next pronounced a critical judglnent ,,,hich shoulrl be set 
against nlan)'" sins of that kind. lIe praised the }Jil[jrirn',(j Progress 
very ,varnlly, and suggested that Bunyan had probably rpad Spenser. 
After more talk the gentlelnen ,vent to the Club; an(1 poor Boswell 
relnained trembling ,vith an anxiety ,vhich even the charIlls of Lady 
Di Beauclerk's conversation could not dissipate. 'l'he "-elcollle news 
of his election ,vas brought; and Bo
wen ,vent to see Burke for the 
first thne, and to receive a IllUllorous charge CrOlll Johnson, pointing 
out the conduct expected fronl hitn as a good lllenlber. Perhaps SOllle 
hints ,,"ere given as to betrayal of confidence. Boswell seelns at any 
rate to 11ave had a certain reser\
e in repeating Club talk. 
This intiInacy with Johnson ,va
 about to recei\"e a more public and 
even more Ï1npressÏ\ T e statup. The antipathy to Scotland and the 
Scotch alreadv noticed ""as one of Johnson's nlo
t notorious crotchets. 
The origin o{ the prejudice \va:-, forgotten hy John
on hiulself, though 
he ,vas willing to accept a theory started by old Sheridan that it 'vas 
resentnlent for the betrayal of Charles 1. There is, lUHvever, nothing 
fo;urprising in John:-;on'8 partaking a prejudice conl1non enough fronl 
the days of his youth, "phen each people suppo
ed it::,plf to have been 
cheated by the G nion, and Ellg1ishn1en resented the adyeut of swarms 
of needy adventurers, talking ,vith" a strange accent and hanging to- 
gether ,vith honourable but vexatious persistence. Johnson ,vas irri- 
tated by ,,,hat ,vas, after a11, a natural defence against English preju- 
dice. He declared that the Scotch ,vere al waJTs ready to lie on each 
other's behalf. " The Irish," he said, " are not in a conspiracy to cheat 
the ,vorId by false representations of the Inerits of their countryulPll. 
So, sir, the Irish are a fair people; they never speak ,veIl of one an- 
other." There ,vas another difference. He ahvars expressed a gen- 
erous resentment against the tyranny exercised by English rulers 
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over the Irish people. To some one \vho defended the restriction of 
Irish trade for the good of English merchants, he said, " Sir, )
ou talk 
the language of a savage. \Vhat! sir, would you prevent any people 
frolll feeding thelllselves, if by any honest means they can do it 't" It 
was" better to hang or drown people at once," than \veaken them by 
unrelenting persectltion. He felt some tenderness for CathoJics, es- 
pecialJy \vhen oppre
sed, and a hearty antipathy to\vards prosperous 
Presbyterians. The Lowland Scotch were typified by John Knox, in 
regard to whom he expressed a hope, after viewing the ruins of St. 
Andre,v's, that he was buried" in the higlnvay." 
This sturdy British and lIigh Church prejudice did not prevent the 
,vorthy doctor fronl having IllHny \varIn friendships \vith Scotclnl1pn, 
and helping many distressed Seotcll1nen in LAndon. 1\10st of the 
amanuense
 employed for his Dictionary were Scotch. But he nour- 
ished the prej udice the lnore as giving an excellent pretext for lnany 
keen gibes. " Scotch learning," he said, for example, "is like bread 
in a besieged town. Every luan gets a mouthful, but no man a belly- 
ful." Once Strahan said in answer to SOlne abusive remarks, " \Vell, 
sir, God lllade Scotland." "Certainly," replied Johnson, "but \ve 
lllust always remelnber that He made it for Scotc1unen; and cOlllpar- 
isons are odious, 1\11'. Strahan, but God lllade hell." 
Boswell, therefore, had reason to feel both triumph and a1arm 
when he induced the great man to accompany hÏIu in a Scotch tour. 
Boswp.ll's journal of the tour appeared soon after Johnson's rleath. 
Johnson hilllself wrote an account of it, \vhich is not \vithout interest, 
though it is in his dignified stJle, which does not condescend to Bos- 
wellian touches of character. In 1773 the Scotch Highlands \vere still 
a little known region, justifJing a book descriptive
 of nlanners and 
customs,and touching upon antiquities no\v the conlmonplaces of in- 
numerable guide books. Scott was still an infant, and the day of en- 
thusiasnl, real or affected, for mountain scenery had not yet da,vned. 
Neither of the travellers, as Bos\vell renlarks, cared nluch for" rural 
beauties." Johnson says quaintly on the shores of Loch Ness, "It 
will very readily occur that this uniformity of barrenness can afford 
very little amuselnellt to the traveller; that it is easy to sit at hOllle 
and conceive rocks and heath and ,,'aterfalls; and that these journeys 
are useles labours, ,vhich neither huprpgnate the inlagination nor en- 
large the understanding." And though he shortly after\vards sits 
down on a bank" such as a ,vriter of ronlance Inight have delighted 
to feign," and there conceived the thought of his book, he does not 
seèm to have felt much enthuiasm. He checked Bos\vell for describ- 
ing a hill as "imlllense," and told him that it \vas only a "consider- 
able protuberance." Indeed it is not surprising if he sometimes grew 
weary in long rides upon Highland ponies, or if, when \veatherbound 
in a remote village in Skye, he declared that this was a "waste of 
1ife. " 
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On the ,vhole, ho\vever, Johnson bore his fatigues well, preserved 
his tenl per, and lllade sensible rpnlarks upon Inpn and things. The 
pair started fronl Edinburgh in the middle of August, 1773; they ,vent 
north along the eastern coast, through St. Andrew's, Aberdeen, Banff, 
Fort George, and Inverness. There they took to horses, rode to 
Glenelg, and took boat for Skye, ,,'here they landed on the the 2nd of 
Septelnber. 'rhey visited Rothsay, Col, l\Iull, and lona, and after 
soine dangerous sailing got to the nlainland at Oban on October 2nd. 
Thence they proceeded by In vera ry and Loch L01l10nd to G lasgo\v ; 
and after paying a visit to Boswell's paternal luansion at Auchinleck 
in AYl'shire, returned to Edinburgh in Xovenlber. It \vere too long 
to narrate their adventures at lpugth or to describe in detail ho\v 
Johnson grieved O\Ter traces of the iconoclastic zpal of Knox's di
cipleg, 
seriously investigated stories of second-sight, cross-examined and 
bro\v- beat credulous belie\'ers in the authenticity of Ossian, and felt 
his piety grow ,,'arIH alllong the ruins of Iona. Once or t\vice, \vhen 
the tenlper of the travellers \vas tried by the various \yorries incident 
to thC'ir position, poor Bos\vell canle in for some severe blo,vs. But 
he ,vas happy, feeling, as he remarks, like a dog \yho has run a,vay 
\vith a large piece of lllPat, and is devouring it peacefully in a 
corner by hiInself. Bos\vell's spirits ,vere irrepressible. On hearing 
a drulli bl2at for dinner at Fort George, he says, \vith a Pepys-like 
tonch, " I for a little ,vhile fancied lllyself a n1Ïlitary man, and it pleased 
nle." He got scandalously drunk on one occasion, and sho,ved repre- 
hensible levity on others. lIe bored Johnson by inquiring too 
u- 
riously into his rea80ns for not ,vearing a nightcap-a subject \vhich 
seenlS to have interested him profoundly; he permitted himself to 
say in his journal that he ,vas so luuch pleased \vith some pretty 
ladiEs' Iuaid
 at the Duke of Argyll's, that he felt he could "have 
been a knight-errant for them," and his" venerable fellow-traveller" 
read the passage without censuring his levity. The great man himself 
could be pqually volatile. " I hore often thought," he observed one day, 
to Bos\ve
l's an1llselllent, "that if I kept a seraglio, the ladies should all 
\Yffir linen go\vns "-as 1110re cleanly. The pair agreed in trying to 
stimulate the feudal zeal of various Highland chiefs \vith whom they 
callle in contact, and \vho \vere unreasonable enough to show a hank- 
ering after the luxuries of civilization. 
Though Johnson Sf'enlS to have been generally on his best beha- 
viour, he had a rongh enconnter or t\vo \vith SOlne of the lllore CÍyil- 
i7.ed natÏ\T('g. Boswell piloted hhll Rafply through a visit to Lord )Ion- 
hoddo, a lnan of real ability, though the proprietor of crochets as ec- 
centric as Johnson's, and consequently divided from him by strong 
Inutual prejudices. At Auchinleck he "yas less fortunate, The old 
laird, "yho \vas the staunchest of 'Vhigs, had not relished his son's 
hero-\\'orship. " There is nae hope for Jamie, nlon ; Jamie is gaPll 
clean gyte. "That do )TOU think, mon 
 He's done ,vi' Paoli-he's off 
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wi' the land-Iouping scoundrel of a Corsican, and who's tail do you 
think he's pinned hinl
elf to no\v, lllon ?" " Here," says Sir 'Valter 
Scott, the authority for the story; H the old judge sumllloned up a 
sneer of most sovereign contenlpt. ' A donlÏnie, mon-an auld dOlninie 
-he keeped a schule and caould it an acaadeulY.'" The t\VO lnan- 
aged to keep the peace till, one day during Johnson's visit, they got 
upon Oliver Crom\vell. Bos\vel1 suppresses the scene \vith obvious 
reluctance, his openness being checked for once by filial resppct. 
Scott has fortunately preserved the cliInax of Old Bos\vel1's argumpnt. 
"\Vhat had Crolll \ve 11 done for his country?" asked Johnson. 
II God, doctor, he gart I{ings ken that they had a lith in their necks," 
retorted the laird, in a phrase worthy of l\::[r. Carlyle himself. Scott 
reports one other scene, at \vhich respectable C0l11mentators, like 
Croker, hold up their hands in horror. Should we regret or rejoice 
to say that it involves an obvious inaccuracy? The authority, how- 
eVf'r, is too good to allo,v us to suppose that it was ,vithout sonle foun- 
dation. Adanl SUlith, it is said, met Johnson at Glasgow and had an 
altercation \vith him about the ,vell-kno\vll accoullt of Rume's death. 
As Rume did not die till three years Jater, there lllUst be SOlne error 
in this. The dispute, ho,vever, whatever its date or subject, ended 
by Johnson to Sn1Îth, " JloU lie." "And ,,,hat did you reply?" \vas 
asked of Smith. " I said, 'you are a son of a .'" "On such 
terms," says Scott, "did these two great lllora1ists llleet and part, and 
such \vas the classical dialogue between these two great teachers of 
morality. " 
In the year 1774 Boswell found it expedient to atone for his long- 
absence in the previous year by staying at home. Johnson lllanaged 
to conlplete lJis account of the Scotc7t To'ur, ,vhich ,vas published at 
the end of the year. Alnong other conseqUf'nces was a violent con- 
troversy ,vith the lovers of Os:sian. Johnson ,vas a thorough sceptic 
as to the authenticity of the book. I-lis scept.icism did not repose 
upon the philological or antiquarian reasonings, ,vhieh \vould he ap- 
plicable in the controversy from intprnal evidpllce. It ,vas to SOlne 
extent the expression of a genf'ral incrf'rlulity \vhich astonishpd his 
friends, esppcially .whpl1 contrasted \vith his tendf'rnf>ss for 111any puer- 
ile superstitions. IIp could scarcf'ly be induced to adn1Ît the truth 
of any narrative ,vhich struck hiIl1 as odd, and it ,vas lung, for exam- 
ple, before he ,vollld l)e1ieve even in the Lishon parthquake. Yet he 
seriously discussed the truth of second-sight; he carefuHy investi- 
gated the Cock-lane ghost-a goblin ,vho anticipated sonle of the 
11lodern phenomena of so-called "spiritualisln," and ,vith alnlost 
('qual absurdity; he tolè stories to Boswell about a "shadowy being" 
,vhich had once bpen seen by Cave, and dpcIarpd that he had once 
heard his lllother call "Sanl" ,vhen he ,vas at Oxford and she ß.t 
LichfieJd. The apparent incon
istency \vas in truth natural enough. 
Any man ,vho clings ,vith unreasonable pertinacity to the prejudices 
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of his chi1dhood, must be alternately credulous and sceptical in ex. 
cess. In both cases, he judges by his fancies jn defiance of evidence; 
and accepts and rejects according to his likes anù dislikes, instead of 
his estÏ1nates of logical proof. OÒ"ðian ,vould be naturally offen
ive 
to Johnson, as one of the earliest and n10st relllarkable luanifestations 
of that gro,ving taste for ,vhat ,vas called" X aturt"" as opposed to 
civilization, of \vhich Rousseau ,vas the great nlouthpiece. Kobody 
11l0re heartily despised this fornl of "cant" than (10hllson. A llian 
,vho utterly despised the scenery of the Hebrides as con1pal'ed with 
Greenwich Park or Charing (
r()ss, \-vould hardly take kindly to the 
Ossianesque version of the mountain passion. The book struck him 
as sheer rubbish. I have already quoted the retort about" lllany 
nlen, many ,vonlen, and many children." "A man," he said, on 
another occasion, "might write such stuff for ever, if he ,vould a ban- 
don his lllind to it." 
'fhp precise point, ho\vever, upon \-v hich he rested his ca
e, ,vas the 
tangible one of the inability of !\Iacpherson to produce tlle Juanu- 
scripts of ,vhich he had affinned the existence. l\Iacpherson ,vrote a 
furious letter to Jöhnson, of ,vhich the purport can only be inferred 
from Johnson's smashing retort,- 


"Mr James 1tlacpherson, I have received your foolish and impudent Jetter. Any 
-violence offered me I shan do my bCRt to repel; and what I cannot do .for myself, 
the law shall do for me. I hope I 8hall never be deterred from detectlng what I 
think a cheat 'by the menac
..j ûf a ruffian. 
'" Wh
t would you have me retract? I thought your book an imposture 
 I think 
it an ilOpo!;tnr, still. For this opinion I have given my reaf:ill18 to the ImbUe, which 
I here dare you tu refute. Your rage I defy . Your abilities. since your Homer, are 
Dot 80 formidable, and what I hear of your morals inclines me to Imy regard not to 
what yon shall say, but to what you shall prove. You may print this if you will. 
"SAM. JOHNSON." 


And so laying in a tremendous cudgel, the old gentlenlan (he ,vas 
no\v sixty-six) awaited the assault, ,,-hicll, ho\vever, \-vas not de- 
li vered. 
In 1775 Boswell again came to London, and rene\ved some of the 
Scotch discussions. He attended a llleeting of the Literary Club, and. 
found the nlenlbers d
sposed to laugh at Johnson's tenderness to the 
Rtories about second-sight. Boswell heroically a vo\ved his own Le- 
lief. " The evidence," he said, "is enough for Ine, though not for 
l1is great lllind. '\Vhat ,vi!} not fill a quart Lottle, ,viII fill a pint Lot- 
tle. I am filled ,vith belief." "Are you?" said Colnlan; "then cork 
it up." 
It was during this and the next few years that Boswell laboured 
most succes
fully in gathering materials for his book. In 1777 he 
only nlet Johnson in the country. In 1779, for some unexplained 
reason, he 'vas lazy in nlaking notes; in 1780 and 1781 he ,vas absent 
from London; and in the following year Johnson was visibly de.. 
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clining. The ten our of Johnson's life ,vas interrupted during this 
period by no remarkable incidents, and his literary activity \vas not 
great, although the composition of the Lives of the Poets fans between 
1777 and 1780. His n1Ïnd, ho,veyer, as represented by his talk, was 
in full vigour. I '\viII take in order of time a fe\v of the passages re- 
corded by Bos,velI, '\vhich nlay serve for various reasons to afford the 
hpst illustration of his character. Yet it luav be ,vorth while once 
more to repeat the warning that such fragln
nts moved from their 
context nlust lose most of their chafIn. 
On ß-Iarch 26th (1775), Bos\vell nlet Johnson at the house of the 
publisher, Strahan. Strahan reminded Johnson of a characteristic 
remark which he had forlnerly Inade, that there are" few '\vays in 
,vhicb a nlan can be nlore innocently enlployed than in getting money." 
On another occasion Johnson observed with equal truth, if less origi- 
nality, that cultivating kindness was an important part of life, as \Ven 
as nloney-nlaking. Johnson then asked to see a country lad \vhom 
he had recomlnended to Strahan as an apprentice. He asked for five 
guineas on account, that he might give one to the boy. "Nay, if a 
luan recolnmends a boy and does nothing for him, it is sad work." A 
"little, thick short-legged boy" was accordingly brought into the 
courtyard, ,,,,hither Johnson and Bos\yell descended, and the lexicog- 
rapher bending himself do\vn adn1Ïnistered some good advice to the 
a,ve-struck lad \yith "slow and sonorous solemnity," ending by the 
presentation of the guinea. 
In the evening the pair formed part of a corps of party "wits," 
led by Sir Joshua Reynolds, to the benefit of 1\lrs. Abington, "rho 
had been a frequent nlodel o.f the painter. Johnson praised Garrick's 
prologues, and Boswell kindly reported the eulogy to Garrick, \vith 
whom he supped at Beauclerk's. Garrick treated him to a nlimicry 
of Johnson, repeating, "with pauses and half-whistling, , the lines,- 


Os bomini f:5ub1ime dedit-cæ1umque tueri 
Jussit-et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus : 


looking downwards, and at the end touching the ground ,"vith a con- 
torted gesticulation. Garrick was generally jealous of Johnson's 
light opinion of hiIn, and used to take off his old nlaster, saying, 
"Davy has some convivial pleasantry about him, but 'tis a futile 
fello\v. " 
Next day, at Thrale's, Johnson fell foul of Gray, one of his pet 
aversions. Boswell denied that Gray was dull in poetry. " Sir," re- 
plied Johnson, "he was dull in conlpany, dull in his closet, dull 
every,vhere. Hp was dull in a new way, and that lllade people think 
him great. He was a mechanical poet." He proceeded to say that 
t.here \vere only t,vo good stanzas in the Eleu]/. Johnson's criticism 
was perverse; but if we were to collect a few of the judgments passed 
'by contemporaries upon each other, it would be scarcely exceptional 
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in its want of appreciation. It is rather odd to remark that Gray ""as 
generally condeulned for obscurity-a charge ,vhich seelns strangely 
out of place ,,,hen he is nleasured by Illore recent standards. 
.l'1. day or t,,"o afterwards sonle one rallied Johnson on his appear- 
ance at 
rrs. _-\bington's benefit. "\Yhy did you go?" he asked. 
" Did you see?" "
o, sir." "Did you hear?" "X 0, sir." "\Vhy, 
then, sir, did you go? " " Because, sir, she is a favourite of the pub- 
lic; and ,,,ben the public cares tbe thousandth part for you that it 
does for her, I 'win go to your benefit too." 
The day after, Bo::nvell '''on a bet fronl Lady Di Beauclerk by ven- 
turing to ask Johnson ,vhat he did with the orange-peel ,vhich he 
used to pocket. Johnson rec
ived the question an1Ïcably, but did not 
clear the nlystery. " Then," said Boswell, "the ,,"orld must be left 
in the dark. It D1USt be 
aid, he f'craped thenl, and he let them dry, 
bllÌ ,vhat he did ,vith them next he never could be prevailed upon to 
ten." "Xay, sir," replied Johnson, ,. you should say it more enl- 
phatically-he could not be prevailed upon, even by his dearest 
friends, to tell." 
This year Johnson received the degree of LL. D. frolll Oxford. He 
had previously (in 1.(3) received the smne honour fronl Dublin. It is 
n'luarkable, ho,ve,"er, that f
nni]iar a:-; the title has becollle, Johnson 
called hin1self plain :\Ir. to the end of his days, and ,va
 generally so 
called by his intimates. On April 2nd, at a dinner at lIoole's, John- 
f;on Inade another assault upon Gray and )Iason. 'Yhen Boswell said 
that there ,vere good passag-es in 
Iason's Elfrida, he conceded tha
 
there ,vere "now' and then some good inl1tations of 1\IiIton's bad nlan- 
ner." After some more talk, Bos"gell spoke of the cheerfulness of Fleet 
Street. "\Yhy, sir," said Johnson, "Fleet Street has a very ani 
nlated appearance, but I think that the full tide of hunlan existence 
is at Charing \ross." He added a story of an enlÌnent tal1o,v-chand- 
ler ,vho had Inade a fortune in London. and ,vas foolish enough to re- 
tire to the country. He gre,v so tired of his retreat, that he begged 
to kno,y the nIe1ting days of his successor, that he might be present 
at the operation. 
On April 7th, they dined at a tavern, ,,'here the talk turned upon 
Os,
ian. Son1e one nlentioned as an objection to its authenticity that 
no Inel1tion of ,volves occurred in it. Johnson fell into a reverie upon 
'vild beasts, and, 'W hi1st Reynolds and Langton were discussing SOlne- 
thing, he broke out, "Pennant tells of bpars." 'Yhat Pennant told is 
unknO\\Tll. The COlllpany continued to talk, ,vhi1st Johnson continued 
his n10nologue, the ,vord " bear" occurring at intervals, like a ,vord 
in a catch. .At last, when a pause came, he was going on : "\Y e are 
told tJlat the black bear is innocent, but I should not 1ike to trust 11lY- 
self ,vith }lim." Gibbon muttered in a lo,v tone, "I should not like 
to trust nlyself with you "-a prudent resolution, says honest Bos. 
well, ,,,ho hated Gibbon.. if it referred to a competition of abilities. 
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The talk went on to patriotism, and Johnson laid do\vn an apoph, 
thegm, at" ,vhich 1uany ,vin start," many people, in fact, having 
little sense of hUlllour. Huch persons n1ay ùe rell1Ïnded for their com- 
fort that at this period patriot had a technicalll1eaning. " Patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel." On the 10th of April, he laid down 
another dogllla, calculated to offend the 'yeakel' brethren. He defend- 
ed Pope's line- 


Man never is but always to be blest. 
And heing asked if a n1an did not sOlnctimes enjoy a 1110mentary hap- 
piness, replied, "Never, hut ,,,hen he is drunk." It ,vould be use- 
less to defend these and other such utterances to anyone ,vho cannot 
enjoy thel11 ,vithout defen
e. 
On April 11th, the pair went in Reynolds's coach to dine with Cam- 
bridge, at Twickenhanl. J ohllson ,vas in high spirits. lIe ren1ürked, 
as they drove do\vn, upon the rarity of good hunlour in life. One 
friend 11lentioned by Bos\vell ,vas, he said, acid, and another rnudd.l/. 
At last, stretching hinlself and turning ,vith conlplacency, he observed, 
" I look upon Dlyself as a good-hun10ured fello\v"-a bit of self-es- 
teell1 against ,vhich Boswell protested. Johnson, he admitted, was 
good natured; but ,vas too irascible and in1patient to be good- 
lllunoured. On reaching Cambrid
'e's 110use, John::;on ran to look at 
the books. ":1\11'. Johnson," said C
nl1hridge politely, H I am going- 
'\vith your pardon to accu::::e 1llyself, for I have the sanle CUStOll1 which 
I perceive you haye. But it seenlS odd that one should have such a 
desire to look at the backs of books." "Sir," replied Johnson, wheel- 
ing about at the '\vords, "the reason is very plain. Kno\vledge is of 
two kinds. \Ve kno\v a subject oursel Yes, or 've kno,v 'v here \ve can 
find information upon it. \YhPll we in(pÜre into any subject, the first 
thing ,ve have to do is to know "what Looks have treated of it. This 
leads us to look at catalogues, and the backs of books in libraries." 
A pleasant talk fol1o,ved. Johnson denied the value attributed to 
historical reading, on the ground that '\ve know yery little except a 
fe,v facts and dates. All the colouring, he said, ,vas conjectural. 
Boswell chuckles over the retlection that Gibbon, who ,vas present, 
did not take up the cudgels for his favourite study, though the first- 
fruits of his labours '\vere to appear in the foIlo'\ving year. " Proba- 
bly he did not like to trust hinlself with Johnson." 
The conversation presently turned upon the Be.qrJar'.
 Opera, and 
Johnson sensibly refused to believe that any man had been n1ade a 
a rogue by seeing it. Yet the moralist felt bound to utter some con- 
demnation of such a performance, and at last, amidst the sn10thercd 
amusement of the company, collected himself to give a heavy stroke: 
" There is in it," he said, "such a labefactation of all principles as 
may be dangerous to morality." 

 discussion followed as to whether Sheridan was right for refusing 
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to allow his ,,"ife to continue as a public singer. Johnson defend
d 
him" ,vith all the high spirit of a Honlan senator." "He resolved 
'wisely and nobly, to be sure. He is a brave man. ,V ould not a 
gentleman be disgraced by having his ,vife sing publicly for hire? 
Xo, sir, there can be no doubt here. I kno,v not if I should not 
prepare myself for a public singer as readily as let my ,vife be one. ,. 
The stout olel supporter of social authority ,,-ent on to denounce 
the politic
 of the day. lIe asserted that politics had come to Inean 
nothing but the art of rising in the ,yorld. He contrasted the 
absence of any principles ,,,ith the state of the nationalluind during 
the storIny days of the seventeenth century. This gives the pith of 
Johnson's political prejudicps. lIe hated 'Yhigs blindly frolll his 
cradle; but he j nstified his hatred on the ground that they were no,v 
all "bottolnl(,,8s ""'higs," that is to say, that })ierce \vhere you ,vould, 
you caIne upon no definite creed, but only upon hollow' forululæ, 
intended as a cloak for private interest. If Burke and one or two of 
his friends be exccptell, the relnal"k had but too nluch justice. 
In 1776, Bos,vell found Johnson rejoicing in the prospect of a jour- 
ney to Italy ".ith the Thrales. Before starting he ,,-as to take a trip 
to the country, in ,"vhich Bos,vell agreed to join. Bmnvell gathered 
up various bits of ad\Tice before their departure. One seems to have 
comulended itself to hinl as specially available for practice. "A nlan 
,vho had been drinking freely;" said the nloralist, "should never go 
into a ne\v conlpany. He ,vould probably strike them as ridiculous, 
though he nlight be in unison \vith tho
e ,vho had been drinking ,vith 
hhll." Johnson propounded another favourite theory. "..A, ship," he 
said, (( ,\raS ,vorse than a gaol. There is in a gaol better air, better 
company, better conveniency of every kind; and a ship has the addi- 
tional disadvantage of being in dangèr." 
On 
Iarch 19th, they ,vent by coach to the Angel h-t Oxford; and 
next JllOrnin6' visited the I\Iaster of University College, "Tho chose 
'with Bos,vell to act in opposition to a very sound bit of advice given 
by John
on soon after\vards-perhaps ,vith sonle reference to the pro- 
ceeding. " Kever speak of a nlan in hi:3 o,vn pre
ence; it is always 
indelicate and may be ofÍcnsÍ\Te." The t\VO, ho,vever, discussed John- 
f-'on ,vithout reserve. The 
Iaster said that he ,vould have given 
Johnson a hundred pounds for a discourse on the British Constitution; 
and Bos,vell suggested that Johnson should ,vrite 1\\'0 volunles of no 
great bulk upon Church and State, ,vhich should comprise the ,vhole 
substance of the argulnent. " He should erect a fort on the confines 
of each." Johnson ,vas not unnaturally displeased with the dialogue, 
and gro\vled out, "'Yhy should I be ahvays \\Titing? " 
Presently, they ,vent to see Dr. Ada1118, the ÐoLÏor's old friend, 
,vho had been ans\verjl1g Hlune. Bo:::;,vell, ,vho had done his best to 
court the acquaintance of V o1tail'e, Rousseau, \Yilke'S, and IIulne 
himself, felt it desirable to reprove .Adams for having met Hume 
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with civility. He aired his adInirablp sentiments in a long speech, 
observing upon the conn6'xion bet\veen theory and practice, and 
remarking, by way of practical application, chat, if an infidel were at 
once vain and ugly, he Inight be conlparcd to "Cicero's beautiful 
inlage of Virtue "-\vhich \vould, as he set-IllS to think, be a crushing 
retort. Bos,vell al\vays delighted in fighting \vith his gigantic 
backer close behind hilll. J o11nson, as he had doubtless expected, 
chimed in with the argulnent. " You should do your best," said 
Johnson, "to dhuinish the authority, as well as dispute the argu- 
ments of :yollr adversary, because Juost p(
ople are biased D10re by 
persons.l respect than by reasoning." , , Yon \voulù not jostle a 
chhnney-s\veeper," sèi.id Adallls. " Yes," replied Johnson, "if it 
\ver.e necessary to jostle hinl down. ., 
The pair proceeded by post-chaise past Blenheinl, and dined at a 
good inn at Chapel house. Johnson boasted of the superiority, long 
since vanished if it ever existed, of English to French inns, and quoted 
with great emotion Shenstone's lines-=- 


Who'er has travel1'd life's dull round, 
Where'er his stages 111ay have been, 
1\'lu8t sigh to think be still bas found 
rrhe warmest welcome at an inn. 


As they drove along rapidly in the post-chaise, he exclaimed, H Life 
has not l11any better things than this." On another occasion he 
said that he should like to spend his life driving briskly in a post- 
chaise \vith a pretty \VOInan, clever enough to add to the conversa- 
tion. 'rhe pleasure ,vas partly o\ving to the fact that his deafness \vas 
less troublesorne in a carriage. But he adnlÍtted that there \vere dra,v- 
backs even to this plf>asure. Bos\vell askeù hhn \vhether he ,vonld 
not add a post-chaise journey to the other sole cause of happiness- 
nanlely, drunkenness. "No, sir," said Johnson, "you are driving 
rapidly fro'Jn sonlething or to son1ething." 
'fhey \vent to Binning-halll, ,,'here Bos\vell pumped Hector about 
Johnson's early days, and sa\v the ,yorks of Boulton, \Vatt's partner, 

who said to hin1, " I sell here, sir, \vhat all the ,vorld desin':-5 to have 
-poIlJer." Thence thpy ,vent to Lichfield, and met Ulore of the rapidly 
thinning circle of Johnson's oldest friends. IIere Boswell was a 1it1te 
scandalized by Johnson's warn1 excIanlation on opening a letter- 
" One of the most dreadful things that has happened in my time 1" 
This turned out to ùe the death of Thrale's only son. Bos\vel1 thought 
the phrase too big for the event, and ,vas SOUle ti.nle before he could 
feel a proper concern. He was, however, "curious to ob
erve how 
Dr. Johnson would be affected," and ,vas again a litt1e scandalized by 
the reply to the consolatory :remark that the Thrales still had daugh- 
ters. " Sir," said Johnson, " don't you know ho,v you yourself think 
 
Sir, he wishes to propagate his name." The great man was actually 
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putting the family sentiment of a bre,ver in the same category with 
the sentiments of the heir of Auchinleck. Johnson, however, calmed 
down, but resolved to hurry back to London. They stayed a night at 
Tay lor's, who remarked that he had fought a good Iliany battles for 
a physician, one of their conlmon friends. " But you should consider, 
sir," said Johnson, "that by every one of )
O
lr victories he is a loser; 
for every man of ,"vhom you get the better wIll be very angry, and re- 
Hol ,"'e not to em ploy him, whereas if people get the better of you in 
argument about hinl, they \vill think' \Ve'll send for Dr. nev- 
ertheless !'" 
It was after their return to London that Bos\vell \von the greatest 
triumph of his friendship. He carried through a negotiation, to 
,vhich, as Burke pleasantly 
aid, there ,"vas nothing equal in the \vhole 
history of the corps diploll
atique. At sonle moment of enthusiasm it 
llad occurred to him to bring Johnson into company ,vith \Vilkes. 
The infidel denlagogue ,vas probably in the mind of the Tory lIigh 
Churchnlan, when he thre,v ont that pleasant little apophthegnl about 
patriotism. To bring together tw'o such opposites without provoking 
a collision ,vould be the cro\vning triumph of Boswell's curiosity. He 
'vas ready to run all hazards, as a chenlist might try some ne\v exper- 
iment at the risk of a destructive explosion; but being resolved, he 
took every precaution ,vith admirable foresight. 
Bos\vell had been invited by the Dil1ys, well-kno,vn booksellers of 
the day, to nleet "Tilkes. "Let us have Johnson," suggeßted the gal- 
lant Bos,vell. " K ot for the ,vorld !" exclainled Dilly. But, on Bos- 
,veIl's undertaking the negotiation, he consented to the experitnent. 
Boswell \vent off to Johnson and politely invited hilll in Dilly's nalne. 
"I ,"v ill \vait upon him," said Johnson. "Provided, sir, I suppose," 
said the diplomatic Bos\\yell, "that the conlpany \vhich he is to have is 
agreeable to you." "''''hat do JOU ll1ean, sir ?" exclaimed Johnson. 
" 'Yhat do yon take me for? Do you think I am so ignorant of the 
,"vorld as to prescribè to a gentleman what C01l1panJ he is to have at his 
table? " Bos\yel1 \vorked the point a little farther, tin, by judicious 
manipulation, he had f!ot Johnson to commit himself to lueeting any- 
body-e\
en Jack \Yilkes, to Illake a wild hypothesis-at the DiIlys's 
table. Bos\vel1 retired, hoping to think that he had fixed the discus- 
sion in Johnson's mind. 
The great day arrived, and Bos,vell, like a constunmate general 'who 
leaves nothing to c}lance, ,vent himself to fetch Johnson to the dinner. 
The great man had forgotten the engagement, and .was "buffeting his 
books" in a dirty shirt and anlÌdst clouds of dust. \Yhen reminded of 
his promise, he said that he had ordered dinner at home ,vith !Irs. 
'Yil1iams. Entreaties of the ,varmest kind from Bos\vell softened the 
peevish old lady, to whose pleasure Johnson had referred hhn. Bos- 
well flew back, announced l\Irs. \Yilliams's consent, and Johnson 
roared, f' Frank, a clean shirt!" and was soon in a hackney -coach. 
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Boswell rejoiced like a " fortune hunter who has got an heiress into a 
post-chaise ,,-ith hiIn to set out for G-retna Green." Yet the joy was 
with trembling. Arrived at Dillys's, Johnson found himself aU10ngst 
strangers, and Bos"\ve 11 \vatched anxiously from a corner. "\Vho is 
that gentlelnan? " \vhispered John
on to Dilly. "1\11'. Arthur Lee." 
Johnson ,vilistled " too- too-too" doubtfully, for Lee was a patriot and 
an Anu'ricau. "And ,vho is the gentlen1an in lace?" "!vir. \Vilkes, 
sir." .Johllson subsided into a ,vindo"r-seat and fixed his eye on a 
book. lIe ,vas fairly in the toils. lIis reproof of Boswell ,vas recent 
enough to prevent hhn frolll exhibiting his displeasure, and he re- 
sol ved to restrain hinlsel f. 
At dinner \Yilkcs, placed next to Johnson, took up his part in the 
pf>rforInance. He pacified the sturdy Inora1ist by delicate attentions to 
his needs. lIe helped him carefully to sonle fine veal. " Pray give 
me leave, sir; it is better here-a little of the brown-some fat, sir- 
a 1ittle of the stuffing-some gravy-let me have the pleasure of giv- 
ing you sonle butter. AHo\v D1e to recoll1111end a squeeze of this 
orange; or the lemon, perhaps, may have more ze
t." "Sir, sir," 
cried Johnson, "I am obliged to you, sir," bo,ving and turning to him, 
,vith a look for SOIne thne of " surly virtue," and soon of complacency, 
Gradually the conversation becalne cordial. Johnson told of the 
fascination exercised by Foote, ,,-ho, like \Vilkes, had succeeded in 
pleasing hÏIn against his \vill. Foote once took to selling beer, and it 
was so bad that the servants of Fitzherbert, one of his custolners, re- 
solved to protest. They chose a little black boy to carry their remon- 
strance; but the boy waited at table one day,vhen Foote ,vas present, 
and returning to his cOIllpanions, said, "This is the finest D1an I haye 
ever sef'n. I ,viII not deliver your message; I win drink his beer." 
Fron1 Foote the transition ,vas easy to Garrick, WhOl1l Johnson, as 
usual, defended against the attacks of others. lIe luaintained that 
Garrick's reputation for avarice, though unfounded, had been rather 
useful than other\\?ise. " You despise a man for avarice, but you do 
not hate hÏ1n." The c1amour ,vould have been 1110re effectual, had it 
l)een directed against his living ,vith splf>ndour too great for a player. 
.Johnson ,vent on to speak of the difficulty of getting biographical in- 
fornlation. \Vhen he had \vished to write a life of Dryden, he ap- 
plied to t\VO living men ,vIlo relnell1bered him. One could only tell 
hhn that Dryden had a chair by the fire at Will's Coffee-110use in 
winter, ,vhich was nloved to the balcony in summer. The other (Cib- 
bel') could only report that lie ren1f'lnbf'red Dryden as a "decent old 
man, arbiter of critical disputes at Will's':' . 
Johnson and \Vilkes had one point in comlnon-a vigorous preju- 
dice against the Scotch, and upon this topic they cracked their jokes in 
friendly enlu]ation. \\'hen they Inet upon a later occasion (1781), 
they still pursued this inexhaustible subject. Wilkes told how a 
privateer had completely plundered seven Scotch islands and re-em. 
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barked with three and sixpence. Johnson no\v remarked in answer 
to somebody \yho said, "Poor old England is lost!" "Sir, it is not ::;0 
uluch to be lamented that old England is lost, as that the Scotch have 
found it. JJ " You must kno\v, sir," he said to 'Yilkes, "that I lately 
took ,Jny friend Boswell and sho\ved him genuine cÌ\
ilized life in an 
English provincial to\vn. I turned him loose at Lichfield, that he 
Jnight see for once real civility, for you know he lives alllong savages 
in 
cot1and and among rakes in London." " Except, JJ said \Vilkes, 
"\vhen he is \yith grave, sober, decent people like you and me. JJ 
" And \ve ashalned of him," added Johnson, snÜling. 
Bos\vell had to bear sonle jokes against hitnself and his countrymen 
from the pair; but he had tritllnphed, and rejoiced greatly \vhen hè 
,vent home \"ith J oIlnson, and heard the great Juan speak of his pleas- 
ant dinner to :Jlrs. 'Yilliams. Johnson seems to have been perJna- 
nently reconciled to his foe. " Did \ve not hear so nluch said of Jack 
'Yill{.es," he remarked next year, " 'we should think more highly of 
his conversatioll. Jack has a great variety of ta]k, Jack is a scholar, 
and Jack has the manners of a gentlenu\n. But, after hearing his 
nanle sounded fronl pole to pole as the phænix of convivial felicity, 
we are disappointed in his cOlnpany. He has al,,
ays been at 11W, but 
I \vould do Jack a kindness rather than not. 
'he contest is no\v 
over. " 
In fact, 'Yilkes had ceased to play any part in public life. "
hen 
Johnson 111et him next (in 1781) tiley joked about such dangerous 
topics as SOUle of 'Yi1kes's political perforInances. Johnson sent hÏIn 
a copy of the Lices, and they \vere seen conversing trtf-Û-t;te in con- 
fidential \vhispers about George II. and the I('ing of Prussia. To 
Bos'well's nlÍnd it suggested the happy days \vhen the lion should lie 
down \vith the kid, or, as Dr. Barnard suggested, the goat. 
In the year 1.77 Johnson b
gan the Lires of tlw Pods, in compli- 
ance \vith a request from the booksellers, \vho wished for prefaces to 
a large coHection of English poetry. Johnson asked for this \vork. 
the extren1ely nlodest sunl of 200 guineas, \vhen he nlight easily, ac- 
cording to :\Ialone, ha\Te received 1000 or 1500. He did not nleet Bo
- 
,veIl till Septelnber, \vhf'n they 
pent ten days together at Dr. Tay- 
lor's. The subject ,,
hich specially interested Bmnvell at this tin1e \yas 
the fate of the unlucky Dr. Dodd, hanged for forgf'ry in the previous 
J uue. Dodd seelns to have been a \vorthless charlatan of the popular 
preacher variety. His crime \vould not in our day have been thought 
,,"orthy of so severe a punishment; but his contenlporaries \vere les
 
shocked by the fact of death being inflicted for such a fault, than by 
the fact of its being inflicted on a clergyman. Johnson exerted him- 
self to procure a renlÌssion of sentence by \vriting various letters and 
petitions on Dodd's behalf. He seenlS to have been deeply llloved 
by the man's appeal, and could' C not bear the thought" that any neg- 
ligence of his should lead to the death of a fello\v -creature; but he 
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said that if he had hitnself been in au thority he would have signed 
the death ,van'ant, and for the nUU1 hÍIllsf'lf he had as little respect 
as n1ight be. He said, indeed, th:.t Dodd \vas right in not joining in 
the" cant" about leaving a ,vretched world. "No, no," said the pOOl' 
rogue, "it has been a very agreeable \vorld to Inf'." Dodd had allo,ved 
to pass for his o\vn one of the papers COIn posed for hinl by Johnson, 
and the Doctor \vas not quite plea:sed. 'Vhen, ho,,'ever, Seward ex- 
pressf>ù a doubt as to Dodd's po\ver of ,vriting so forcibly, Johnson 
felt bound not to expose hhn. "''''hy should YOll think so? Depend 
upon it, sir, when any man kno\vs he is to be hanged in a fortnight, 
it concentrates his mind ,vonderfully." On another occasion, Johnson 
expressed a doubt hilnself as to ,vhether Dodd had really C0l11posed a 
certain prayer on the night before his execution. "Sir, do you think 
that a man the night before he is to be hanged cares for the succession 
of the royal fanÜ]y, though he 'iìZ.rty haye con1posed the prayer then? 
A Inan ,vho has been canting an his life Juay cant to the last; and 
yet a man ,vho has been refused a pardon after so n1uch petitioning, 
wouLd hardly be praying thus fervent]y for the king." 
The last day at Taylor's ,vas characteristic. Johnson \Vas very cor- 
dial to his disciple, and Bos,vell fancied that he could defend his mas- 
ter at " the point of his sword." "1\Iy regard for you," said Johnson, 
" is greater al1nost than I have words to express, but I do not choose 
to be al \vays repeating it. ,\\T rite it down in the first leaf of your 
pocket-book, and never doubt of it again." They becalue senti1nental, 
and talked of the Inisery of human life. Bos\vell spoke of the pleas- 
ures of society. "Alas, sir," replied Johnson, like a true pessÏ111ist, 
" these are only strugglf's for happiness!" He felt exhilarated, h& 
said, when he first ,vent to Ranelagh, but he changed to the mood of 
Xerxes \veeping at the sight of his ar11lY. "It \-vent to 11lY heart to 
consider that there \vas not one in all that brilliant circle that \vas not 
afraid to go h0111e and think; but that the thoughts of each individual 
,\yonld be distrf>ssing ,vhen alone." SOlne years before he had gone 
,vith Bos\v('ll to the Pantheon and taken a 11101'(' cheerful vie\v. ,\Yh('n 
Bm.nvell doubted \vhether t11f're \\'('re 111any happy people present, hp 
said, " Yes, sir, there are lllany happy people here. rl'here are nlan.\' 
pf>ople here ,,'ho are watching hundreds, nnd ,vho think hundfl
ds nre 
watching theln. ., The more pel'nlanent feeling was that ,vhich IH
 x- 
pressed in the "serene autulnn night" in Taylor's garden. lIe \\'as 
,villing, however, to talk cahnly about pternal punbhnIent, and to aù- 
Init the possibility of a "mitigated interprf>tation." 
After suppt'r he dictated to Bos,,'ell an argunlent in favour of the 
negro \vIlo \vas then c]aÏ1ning his liberty in Scotland. He hated sla. 
very with a zeal ,vhich the excellent Bos,vell thought to be " without 
knowledge; " and on one occaRion gave as a toast to sonle " very gra\Te 
men" at Oxford, "Here's to the next insurrection of negroes in the 
West Indies." The hatred was combined with as hearty a dislike for 
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Anlerican independence. U Ho\y is it," he said, (C that we alwaY8 
hear the loudest yelps for liberty anlongst the drivers of negroes't" 
The harIllony of the evening ,vas unluckily bpoilt by an explo
ion of 
this prejudice. Bo'","eH undertook the defence of the colonists, and 
the di;;;cussion became so fierce that though Johnson had expressed a 
".iningne
s to sit up all night ".ith him, they 'were glad to part 
after an hour or t\VO, and go to bed. 
In 1,78. Boswell caIne to London anf1 found John
on absorbed, to 
an extent ,vhicÌ1 apparently excited his jealousy, by his intimacy ".ith 
the Thrales. They had, ho\\-ever, sevelal agreeable llleetings. One 
,,"as at the club, and Bos\\
eIl's report of the cOll\yersation is the full- 
est dIRt "-e have of any of its Ineetings. ....-\. certain reserve is indicat- 
ed by his using initials for the inte1'locutors, of ,,-horn, how'ever, one 
can be easily identified as Burke. The talk began by a discussion of 
an antique statue, said to be the dog of 
-\.lcibiaùes, and valued at 
1000l. Burke said that the representation of no animal could be ".orth 
80 nluch. Johnson, ,,-hose taste for art was a vanishing quantity, 
said that the -value ,vag proportional to the difficulty. A statue, as he 
argued on another occasion, ,,-auld be ,vorth nothing if it \vere cut out 
of a carrot. Everything, he no\\r said, ,vas valuable which" enlarged 
the sphere of human po"
ers." The first man ". ho balanced astra \v 
uvon his nose, or rode ü pon three horses at once, deserved the ap- 
plause of lllankinù ; and so statues of animals should be preserved as 
a proof of dexterity, though men should not continue such fruitless 
labours. 
The con-versation becaule 11101'e instructive under tllP guidance of 
Burkf'. Hp nlaintained ,,'hat seelned to his hearers a paradox, though 
it ,,,ould be interesting to hear his argll111ents frolll 
olnp profounder 
econmnist than Boswell, that a country ,,-auld be lnade lllore popuìous 
by ellligration. "There are bulls enough in Ireland" he remarked 
incidentally in the course of the argulnent. "So, sir, I should think 
from your argument," said Johnson, for once condesceI1ding to an ir- 
resistible pun. It is recorùed, too, that he once lllade a bull hinlself, 
observing that a horse \YfiS so slow o that ,,"hen it ,vent up hin, it stood 
stin. If he no,,- failed to appreciate Burke's argument, he made one 
good remark. Another speaker said that unhealthy countries "yere 
the lnost populous. "Countries \vhich are the most populous," re- 
plied Johnson, "ha-ve the most destruc:ive diseases. That is the 
true state of the proposition;" and, indeed, the remark applies to the 
case of emigration. 
A discussion then took place as to 'whether it ,,
ould be worth ".hile 
for Burke to take so much trouble ,,-ith speeches w'hich ne-ver decided 
a vote. Burke replied that a speech, though it did not gain one vote, 
'would have an influence, and maintained that the House of Commons 
'vas not wholly corrupt. U "Te are all more or le"s go,erned by in- 
terest," was Johnson's comment. "But interest will not do every' 
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thing. In a case ,vhich admits of doubt, we try to think on tIle side 
which is for our interest, and generally bring ourselves to act accord- 
ingly. But the suùject nllIst ad!llit of diversity of colouring ; it must 
receive a colour on that side. In the llonse of Commons there are 
melnbers enough ,vho \viH not vote ,vhat is grossly absurd and un- 
just. No, sir, thpre 111ust ah,-aJs ùe right enough, or appparance of 
right, to keep ,vrong in countenance." After SOllie deviations, the 
convPfHation returned to this point. Johnson find Burke agreed on a 
characteristic statelnent. Burke said that fronl his experience he had 
learnt to think better of mankind. "FroIll DiY experience," replipcl 
Johnson, " I have found thell1 "Torse on cOInlllercial dealings, lllore 
disposed to cheat than I had any notion oÎ; but lllore disposed to do 
one another good than I had concei ved. " , , Lpss j lIst, and lliore hpne- 
ficent," as another sppaker suggested. Johnson proceeded to say that 
considering the pressure of ,vant, it \vas \vonc1erflll that men would 
do so llluch for each other. 'fhe gI'eatest liar is said to speak lliore 
truth than falsehood, al)'l pprhaps the \VOl'st nW.n nlÍght do lllore good 
than not. But wlH-'n Bos,vell suggested that }1prhaps experience nlight 
increase our estinlate of lnullan happiness, J ühnHon r
turned to his 
haùitual pessÏ1nisln. " No, sir, the lliore \VP inquirp, the tHOre \ve 
shan find l1H'n less happy." Tht-' talk soon wan(lered off into a dis- 
quisition upon the foIly of deliberately testing the strength of our 
friend's affection. 
The evpning ended by Johnson accf'pting a COInnlission to ,vrite to 
a friend ,,,,ho had given to the Club a h{)g
heaù of claret, and to 
request anothpr, ,vith "a happy anlbiguity of expression," in the 
110pP8 tl
at it Inight also he a prt'sent. 
Sonle days after\vards, another conversation took place, ,vhich has 
a certain celpbrity in Eos\vellian literature. The scene 'was at Dillys's, 
and the gnef-its included 1\1iss Se\vard and 1\J 1's. l{no'\vIes. a \ve]1- 
kno\vn Quaker Lady. Befor\
 dinner JohnHon seizeù upon a hOOK 
,,'hich he lu>pt in his lap dnring dinner, \vrapped up in the taùle- 
cloth. I-lis attention \vas not distraetpd froln the various business of 
thf' hour, ùut hp hit upon a topic ,vhich happily conlbined the t\VO 
appl'opriatc veins of thought. lIe boasted that he ,"ould 'v rite a 
cookpry- book UpOll philosophical principles, and declared in opposition 
to l\1iss Se,vard that snch a task ,vas ùpyond the sphere of ,voman. 
Perhaps this lpd to a discussion upon tllt-! priyilege
 of mpll, in ,vhieh 
Johnson put dO\Vll l\Irs. Kno\vlps, who had sonle hankering for 
'''Olnen's rights, hy the Shak('spe:.trian nULxhu that if two men ride on 
a hOIse, one Ul11St I"ide ùpl1Ïnd. Driyen froIll her position in this 
world, poor 1\1rs. I{no'\vles hoped that sexes n1Ïght be equal in the 
next. BosweH reproved her by the rmnark already quoted, that lllen 
might as ,yen expect to he equal to angels. He enforces this view by 
an illustratioll suggested by the ',' Rev. :rv1r. Brown of ITtrecht," ,vho 
had observed that a great or snullI gla
s n1Ïght be equally full, though 
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not holding equal quantities. l\Ir. Bro,vn intended this for a confuta
 
tation of IIunle, ,vho has said that a little 
liss, dressed for a ball, 
Juay be as happy as an orator who has won SOIne triuJnphant 
sll('cess.* 
The conversation thus took a theological turn, an(l 
I rHo I\::llowlps 
,vas fortunate enough to ,,'in Johnson's high apprond. lIe defendp<Ì 
a doctrine lnailltained by SO
ll11e J enyns, that frit 1 lH1ship is not a 
Christian virtue. 
frs. }i"uowles reluarked that Jt'sus had tweh-p 
disciples, but there was our WhOlll he lUL'(d. JO}U1SOll," with ...yes 

parlding benignantly," exclaÏ111ed, " 'T ery ,veIl indeed, luaùaIn; you 
haye said vpry \veI] ! " 
So far all had gone s11100th ly; but here, for S01l1e inexplicahle 
reason, Johnson burst into a sudùen fury against the Aïnerican rebt:'1s, 
,,,holn he describpd as "rascals, robbprs, pirates," and roared out a 
trelnendous \yollpy, \yhich n1Ïght ahnost have Let:'n audible across the 
Atlantic. Bos,vt:'ll sat and trelubled. but graduaIt.y diverted the sage 
to less exciting topics. ffhe n
une of Jonathan Ed \vards lSuggestf'd a 
discussion upon free 'will and nf'ce:s
ity, upon ,,,hich poor Bos\vell 
"ras 11luch given to \vorry hÍlnself. SOlne tÍ1ne aftpl'\vards Johnson 
"rrotf' to hhn, in answer to one of his hunentations: "I hoped you. 
had got rid of all this hypo(Tisyoi 111Ísery. \Yhat havf'You to do\vith 
liberty and necessity'? Or ,,,hat lnore than to ho]rl your tongue about 
it "i" Bos\vell could never take this sensible advice; but he got little 
COllI fort fronl his oracle. "\V e kno,,, that \"e are all free, and there's 
an end on't," \\raS his statelnent on ono occasion, and no\v he could 
only say, "All theory is against the freedolll of the will, and all 
experience for it." 
SÜlne fanlÍliar topics follo\ved, \"hich playa grpat part in Bos\vell's 
reports. AUlong the fnvourite topics of the sentilnentalists of the 
day \vas the denunciation of "luxury," and of civilizp(l life in gen- 
eral. There \Vas a disposition to find in the South Sea savages or 
American Indians an elubodÍ111ent of the fancied state of nature. 
Johnson heartily despised the affectation. lIe ,vas told of an Amer- 
ican woman who had to be bound in order to keep her frOin savage 
life. "She 111ust have been an anilual, a beast," said Boswell. 
" Sir," said Johnson, "she \vas a speaking cat." SOJnebody quoted 
to him \vith adnlÎration the soliloquy of an officer ,,,ho hall lived in 
t.he \vilds of AnlerÍCa: "lIef(> alll I, free and unrpstraineu, anlÍdst 
the fuòe lllagnificence of nature, \vith the Indian ".OUUUl by Iny side, 
anJ this gun, with \vhich I can procure food ,vhpll I want it! 'Yhat 
1nore can be desired for hunlall happiness?" "Do not allow yourself, 
Rir," replied Johnson, "to be imposed upon by such gross absurdity. 
It is sad stuff; it is brutish. If a bull could speak, he lllight as \':ell 


* Boswell remarks as a curious coincidence that the same illustration had bten 
used by a Dr. King, a dissenting minister. Doubtless it bas been used often 
enongh. For one instance see DQnne'8 Ser1JWn8 (Alford's Edition), vol. i., p. ð. 
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exclaim, C Here am I with this co,v and this grass; ,vhat 1 eing can 
enjoy greater felicity?'" \Vhen Johnson inlplored Bos,vell to c. cleal" 
his n1ind of cant," he "'as attacldng his disciple for affl'cting a serious 
depression about public affairs; but the cant ,vhich he hated ,vould 
certainly have included as its first article an adn1Íration for the state 
of nature. 
On the present occasion J oIlnson defended luxury, and said that he 
had learnt much fronll\Iandeville-a shre\vd cynic, ]n whonl John- 
son's hatred for Inullbug is exaggerated into a general disbe1ief in 
real as ,yell as sham nob]pness of senthnent. As the conversation 
proceeded, Johnson eXl)ressed his habitual horror of death, anò 
caused 
Iiss Se\vard's ridicule by talking seriously of ghosts and the 
inlportance of the question of their reality; and then follovied an 
explosion, ,,,!licIt seenlS to have closed this characteristic evening. A 
young WOlnan had become a Quaker undpr the influence of 1\11'8. 
I{no,vles, 'VIIO no,v proceeded to deprecate Johnson's ,vrath at ,vhat 
he regarded as an apostasy. "1\ladan1," he said, "she is an odious 
'wench," and he proceeded to denounce her audacity in presuming to 
choose a religion for herself. "She ]nle"r no 1110re of the points of 
difference," he said, " than of the diff('rence ùet\veen the Copernican 
and Ptole
naic systems." 'Yhpn lvII's. l
no,vles said that she had the 
1\ew rrestanlent
before her, he said .that it ,,,as the" Illost difficult 
book in the ,,'orId," and he proceeded to attack the unlucky proselyte 
with a fury which shocked the t\,,-O ladies. 1\lrs. l{nuwles afterviards 
pu bUshed a report of this conversation, and obtained another report, 
,vith which, llo,vever, she "vas not satisfied, from ::M'iss Se,vard. Both 
of t11enl represent the poor doctor as hopC'lessly confuted by the mnd 
dignity and calm reason of 
frs. !{no\vles, though the triun1ph is 
painted in far the brightest colours by 
lrs. !{no,v]es herself. Un- 
luckily, there is not a trace of Johnson's lnanner, except in one 
phrase, in eith l' report, and th{-'y are chiefly curious as an indirect 
testimony to Bos,vell's superior pow'ers. The passage, in which both 
the ladies agree, is dlat Johnson, on the expression of 
frs. Kno,,,,, les's 
hope that he would Ineet tIle young lady in another ,,
orld, retorted 
that 11e '\-vas 110t fond of lnC'l'ting fools any\vhere. 
Poor Boswell "
as at this tÏIne a ,vater-drinkpr by Johnson's recom- 
mendation, thOllgh unluckily for himself he never broke off his drink- 
ing habits for long. They had a conversation at Paoli's, in which 
Boswell argued against his present practice. Johnson ren1arked "that 
wine gave a luan nothing, but only put in n10tion ,vhat had been 
locked up in frost." It ,vas a key, suggested some onc, ,vhich opened 
a box, but the box n1ight be full or enlpty. U Nay, sir," said John- 
son, "conversation is the key, wine is a picklock, ,,,hich forces open 
the box and injures it. A man should cultivate his n1ind, so as to 
have that confidence and readiness ,vithout 'vine ,vhich ,vine gives." 
Boswell characteristically said that the great difficulty was from "be- 
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ne'\o1ence.'. It was hard to refuse U a good, worthy man" who asked 
you to try his cellar. This, according to Johnson, ""as lllere conceit, 
implying an exaggerated estimate of your importance to your enter- 
tainer. Reynolds gaIIantly took up the opposite 
ide, and produced 
the one recorded instance of a Johnsonian blush. "I ,von't argue 
any nlore ,vith you, sir," 8aid Johnson, \vho thonght every man to be 
elevated ,,
ho drank 'wine, "YOl1 are too far gone." "I öhould have 
thought so indeed, sir, had I !hade such a speech a'S you have no'v 
done," said ReJnolds; and Johnson apologized \vith the aforesaid 
blush. . 
The explosion\vas soon over on this occasion. X ot long after\vards 
Johnson aUae-ked Boswell so fiercely at a dinner at Reynolds's, that 
the poor disciple kept a,vay for a ,,-eek. They lllade it up ,,
hen they 
met next, and Johnson solaced Bos\vell's ,younded vanity by highly 
conln1ellding an hnage made by him to express his feelings. "I 
don't care ho\v often or how high J ohnson to
ses me \vhen only friends 
are present, for then I fall upon soft ground; but I do not like falling 
on stones, ,vhich is the case \vhen enenlies are present." The phrase 
ma

 rec'll1 one of Johnson's happiest illustrations. 'Yhen SOlne one 
said in his presence that a congé d'élire might be consider
d as only 
a strong recollllllendation. U Sir," repJied Johnson, "it is such a 
recommendation as if I should tbro,v you out of a t\vo-pair of stairs 
".ìndo,v, and rec.olllll1elld JOu to fall soft." 
It is perhaps time to cease these extracts from Boswell's reports. 
':rhe next t,,"o years ,vere less fruitful. In 17'.9 BosweU ""as careless, 
though t,vice in London, and in 1780 he did not pay his annual visit. 
Bos\vell has partly fined up the gap by a collection of sayings lllade 
by Langton, SOllIe passages fronl ,,-hich have been quoted, anq his 
correspondence gives various details. Garricl{ died in .January of 
17.9, and Beauclerk in 
Iarch, 1780. Johnson himself seems to have 
ShO\Vll few symptoms of increasing age; but a change ,,"as approach- 
ing, and the last )"ears of his life were destined to be clouded, not 
merely by physical \veakness, but by a change of circUIUStances which 
had great influence upon his happine
. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CLOSIXG YEARS OF JOHXSOS'S LIFE. 


Ix fonowing Boswell's guidance ""e have necessarily seen only one 
side of Johnson's life; and probably that side ,,,,hich had least signifi- 
ca.nce for the man himself. 
Bo
wel1 saw in him chiefly the g-reat dictator of çonversation; and 
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though the reports of Johnson's talk represent his character in spite 
of some qualifications with unusual fulness, there \vere many traits 
very inadequately revtaled at the Mitre or the Club, at 1\lrs. Thrale's 
or in lneetings '\vith Wilkes or Heynolds. \Y P 1llay catch som
 
gJin1pses frolll his letters and diaries of that in\yanl life ,vhich con- 
sisted generally in a long sllccession of struggles against an oppressive 
and often paralysing Inelancholy. Another 1110st l1oteworthy side to 
his character is revealed in his relations to persons too hU111ble for 
adlllission to the tables at ,vhich he exerted a despotic s\vay. Upon 
this side Johnson ,vas ahnost entirely loveable. \Ve often have to 
regret the imperfection of the recorùs" of 


That best })Ortiol1 of a good man's life, 
His little, namelc8
, unremembered aets 
Of kindness and of love. 


Ever)",vhere in Johnson's letters and in the occasional anecdotes, we 
corne upon indicatiollK of a tenderness and untiring henevolence'\vhich 
,voldd D1ake us forgive far ','orse faults than have ever been laid to 
his charge. Nay, the very asperity of the nlan's outside becollles en- 
deared to us by the association. llis irritahiJity l1ever vented itself 
against the helpless, and his rough Ílllpatience of fanciful troubles Ï1n- 
plied no ,vant of sYlupathy for real sorro,v. One of Mrs. Thrale's 
anecdotes is intended to sho'\v Johnson
s harshness :-" 'Yhpn lone 
day lan1ented the lo
s of a first cousin kil1('d in AUlerica, 'Pr'ythf>o, 
IllY dear,' said he, 'haye done ,vith canting; ho'v '\"ould the '\vorld he 
t.he '\vorse for it, I may ask, if an your relations ,vere at once spitted 
like larks and roasted for Presto's supper '!' Presto was the dog that 
lay under tho taùle ,vhile ,vo talked." 'fhe counter version, given by 
Bo
,veJl is, that 1\lrs. Thrah
 related her cousin's death in t.he midst of 
a hearty supper, and t.hat Johnson, shocked at her ,vant of fceHng-, 
said, "1\ladau1, it ,vould give J/Olt very Httle concern if an your rela 
tions were spitted like those larks, and roasted for Presto's supper." 
1."aking the 11108t unfavourahle version, '\ve D1ay judge how much real 
indifference to luunan sorrow was hnplied by seeing ho\v Johnson was 
affectt-'d by a los
 of one of his hUlnblest friends. It is but one case of 
Inany. In 17G7. he took leave, as he notes in his diary, of his" dear 
old friend, Cathprine Chalnbers," ,vho had bppn for about forty-three 
years in the service of his family. " I desired all to \vithdra,v," lIe 
says, "then told her that we ,,'pre to part for ever, and, as Christians, 
we should part \vith prayer, and that I ,vould, if she ,vas willing, say 
a short prayer ùeside her. She expressed great de
ire to hear Ine, 
and held up her poor hands as she lay in bed, \vith grf'at fprvour, 
'\vhile I prayed, knee1ing by her, in nearly the follo,ving ,vords "- 
which shall not be repeated here-" I then kissed 11er,'" he adds. 
If She told me that to part was the greatest pain tl1at she had ever felt. 
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and that. she hoped ,,"e should nleet again in a better place. I ex- 
pressed, ,vith s\velled eyes, and great enlotion of kindness, the same 
hopes. 'Ve kissed and parted-I hunlbly hope to nleet again and part 
no lllore." 
A Il1an ,vith so true and tender a heart could say serenely, \vhat 
\vith'solne Inen ,,"ould be a nlere excuse for ,vant of sYInpath) , that he 
" hated to hear people ,,,hine about Inetaphysicaluistresses ,,,hen there 
,,-as so nluch \"ant and hunger in the \vorld." He had a sounù anù 
rightpous contenlpt for all affectation of excessive sensibility. "Sup- 
pose,"said Boswell to him, ,,'hi1st t11cir conlnlon friend Baretti \vas 
lying undpr a charge of nlurder, "that one of your intimate friends 
,,-ere apprehended for an offence for \vhich he lllight be hanged." "I 
should do ,vhat I could," rEt)!it:J Johnson, "to bail him, and give hÎIn 
any other assistance; but if he ,vere once fairly hanged, I should not 
suffer." ""r ould you eat your dinner that Jay, sir?" asks Bos,veH. 
" Yes, sir; and eat it as if he ,vere eating \vith Ine. ''''"by, there's 
Baretti, ,vho's to be tried for his life to-nlorro'v. Friends have risen 
up for hinI upon every side; yet if he should be hanged, none of theIn 
,vill eat a slice of plunl- pudding the less. Sir, that sYlnpathetic feel- 
ing goes a very little ,yay in depressing the lnilld." Bos"',vel1 ill ustrHted 
the subject by saying that Tonl Davies had just \vritten a letter to 
Foote, tt'lling hinl that he could not sleep fronl concerTi ahout Ban-tti, 
and at the saUle tinle recolnlnending a young nIan ,,,110 kept-a pickle- 
shop. Johnson suulIlled up by the reillark. ,. You ,viII find tlwse 
very ff'eling people are 110t very ready to do you goorl. Thpy pa.lI you 
hy feeling." Johnson never objected to feeling, but to the waste of 
feeling. 
In a 
imilar vein he told l\Irs. Thrale that a cc snrly fello\v" like 
hÎ1nsel f had no compassion to spare for ""rounds given to vanity and 
softness," \vhilst ,vitnessing the COlllUlon sight of actual \vant in great 
cities. On Lady Tavistock's death, said to have been caused by grief 
for her husband'
 los
, he observed that her life n1Ïght have heen 
saved if she had bepn put into a stuall chandlcr'
 shop. ".ith a child to 
nurse. "hPll ..\Irs. Thrnle 
uggested that a lady ,,"ould be grievpd lJe- 
cause her frienù had lo
t the challcP of a fortune, "She ,vill suff....r 
as Illuch, perhaps," he replied, "as your horse did ,vhen your cow 
nlisc3.:rried." :1\1rs. Thrale testifies that he once reproached her stprn- 
Iy for cOlnplaining of the dust. \Vhen he kne,v, he said, how Inany 
poor families ,vould perish next ,vinter for ,vant of the bread ,yhkh 
the drought ,vould deny, he could not bear to hear ladies sighing for 
rain on account of their complexions or their clothes. 'Yhile report- 
ing such sayings, she adds, that he loved the poor as she never sa \V 
anyone else love theIn, ,vith an earnest desire to n1ake thmB happy. 
His charity ,vas unbounded; he proposed to allo'v hinlself one hun- 
dred a year out of the three hundred of his pension; but the TIll
alps 
could never discover that he really spent upon himbelf nlore than 70l., 
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or at nlost 80l. He llad nUlllerous dependants, abroad as weIJ as at 
home, 'who" did not like to see him latterly, unless he brought 'en1 
money." He filled his pockets \vith snlall cas}l, \vhich he distributed 
to beggars in defiance of political economy. \Yhen toìd that the re- 
cipients only laid it out upon gill and tobacco, he replied that it \vas 
savage to .deny theln the fe\v coarse pleasures which the richer dis- 
dained. Numerous instanceR are given of nlore judicious charity. 
""'hen, for example, a Benedictine lllonk, whom he had seen in Paris, 
becanle a Protestant, Johnson supported hinl for SODle months in Lon 4 
don, till he could get a living. Once cOl11Ïng hOlne late at night, he 
found a poor \vOnlan lying in the street. He carried her to his house 
on Lis bac1{, and found that she ,vas rcdnced to the lo\\'est stage of 
want, poverty, and diseasû. He took care öf her at his o\vn charge, 
,vith all tenderness, until she was restored to health, and tried to have 
her put into a virtuous way of living. His house, in his later years, 
was filled with various waifs and strays, to whom he gave hospitality 
and 
ometÍ111es support, defending hiInself by saying that if he did not 
help theln nobody else would. The head of his household was ltIiss 
Williams, who had been a friend of his wife's, and after coming to 
stay with him, in order to undergo an operation for cataract, became 
a permanent inmate of his house. She had a small income of some 
40l. a year, partly from the charity of connexions of her father's, and 
partly arising from a little book of miscellanies published by subscrip- 
tion. Sh0 was a woman of SOllle sense and cu1ti vation, and 'v hen she 
died (in 1783) Johnson said that for thirty years she had been to him 
as a sister. Boswell's jealousy "vas excited during the first period of 
his acquaintance, when Goldslllith one night Wf'nt hon1e with John- 
son, crying" I go to l\1iss Williams "-a phrase which implied ad- 
mission to an intimacy fronl which Boswell ,vas as yet excluded. Bos- 
well soon obtained the coveted privilege, and testifies to the respect 
with "vhich Johnson always treated the innlates of his family. Be 4 
fore leaving her to dine with Bos,vell at the hotel, he asked her wlJat 
little delicacy should be sent to her from the tavern. Poor l\Iiss 'Vi1- 
Hanls, ho\yever, "vas peevish, and, according to Hawkins, had been 
kno"vn to drive Johnson out of the rOOlll by her reproaches, and Bos- 
,\-vell's delicacy was shocked by the supposition that" she tested the ful- 
ness of cups of tea, by putting her finger inside. We are glad to 
kno\v that this was a false impression, and, in fact, Miss Williams, 
ho\vever unfortunate in temper and circulnstances, seems to have be
n 
a lady by lllanners and education. 
The nf'xt innlate of this queer household ,vas Robert Levett, a man 
,vho had been a waiter at a coffee-house in Paris frequented by sur- 
gpûns. They had enabled him to plC
 up sonle of their -art, and he 
set up as an " obscure practiser in pllysic amongst tIle lo,ver people" 
in London. He took from them such fees as he could get, including- 
þrovision8
 sometimes, unfortunately for him
 of the potable kind. 
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He was once entrapped into a queer nlarriage, aud Johnson had to ar- 
range a separation from his ,vife. Johnson, it seems, had a good 
opinion of his medical skill, and nlore or less employed his services in 
that capacity. He attended his patron at his breakfast; breakfasting, 
said 'Percy, " on the crust of a roll, \\ hich Johnson thre,v to him after 
tearing out the crumb." The phrase, it is said, goes too far; Johnson 
al ways took pains that Leyett should be treated lather as a friend 
than as a dependant. 
Besides these hUlnble friends, there ,vas a 1\lrs. DesDlolllins, the 
daughter of a Lichfield physician. Johnson had had some quarrel 
with the father in his youth for revealing a confesssion of the mental 
disease ,vhich tortured him from early :years. lIe supported )11'8. 
Desuloulins none the less, giving house-roonl to her and her d-augh- 
tel', and nlaking her an allowance of half a-guinea a ,veek, a sunl Equal 
to a twelfth part of his pension. Francis Barber has already been 
Inentioned, and ,ve have a din1 vision of a 
Iiss Carn1ichael, who com- 
pleted ,vhat he facetiously called his" seraglio." It "'as anything but 
a happy fanlil
'. He snnlnled up their relations in a letter to 
Irs. 
Thrale. ,. \Villiams," he says, "hates everybody; Levett hates Des- 
mou1ins. and does not love 'Yilliauls; DeSl110ulins hates them both; 
Po]} (
1iss Carn1ichael) loves nOllé of thelll." Frank Barber cOlllplaineJ 
of l\Iiss 'Yilliall1s's authority, and )Iiss \Yilliauls of Frank's insubor- 
dination. Intruders ,,-ho had taken refuge under his roof brought 
their children there in his absence, and grunlbled if their dinners \vere 
ill-dressed. The old lnan bore it an, relieYing hinlself by an occasion- 
al gro,vl, but reproaching any ,vho venturpd to join in the gro,vl for 
their indifference to the sufferings of poverty. Leyett died in January, 
1782 ; 
1iss \Yillianls died, after a lingering illness, in 1 !83, and 
Johnson grieved in solitude for the lo
s of his testy cOlnpanlons. A 
poem, COll1posed upon Levett's death, records his feelil1gs in language 
which "'ants the refinelnent of Goldsll1ith or the intensity of Cu"?per's 
pathos, but ,vhich is yet so sincere and tender as to be lliore inl- 
pressive than far nlore elegant cOlnpositions. It will be a fitting c1<?se 
to this brief indication of one side of Johnson's character, too easIly 
overlooked in Bos\vell's pages, to quote part of ,,,hat Thackeray truly 
calls the "sacred verses" upon Levett :- 


Well tried through many a varying year 
See Levett to tbe grave descend, 
Officious, innocf'nt, sincere. 
Of every friendless name the friend. 


In misery's darkeE-t cavern known, 
His ready help was ever nigh; 
Where hopeless anguish pour'd his groan, 
And lonely want retired to die. 
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No summons Dlock'd by dull delay, 
No petty gains disdain'd by pride; 
The modest wants of every day, 
The toil of every day supplied. 


His virtues walk'd their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void; 
And sure the eternal Master found 
His single talent well employ'd. 


The busy day, the peaceful night, 
UnfeIt. uneounted, glided by; 
B.is frame was firm, his eye was bri!!ht, 
Though now his eightieth year wãs nigh. 


'.fhen, with no throbs of fiery pain, 
No cold gradations of decay, 
Death broke at once the vital chain, 
And freed his soul the easiest way. 


The last sianza snlells some\vhat of the country tOlnbstone; but 
to read the whole and to realize the deep, nlanly sentinlent which it 
implies, without tears in one's e.yes, is to n1e at least iInpossible. 
rrhere is one little touch which Inay be added before we proceed to 
the closing years of this tender-hearted old nloralist. A"ohnson loved 
little children, calling them" little dears," and crauuning thenl with 
sweetlneats, though "'we regret to add that he once snubbed a little 
c}Üfd rather severely for a want of acquaintance with the PilgrÏ1n'.j 
Prog1'c88. IIis cat, Rodge, should be {anlous amongst the lovers of the 
racp. He used to go out and buy'oysters for Hodge, that the servants 
111Ïght not take a dislike to the nnhual fronl having to serve it thel11- 
selves. He rf:'proac118d l1Ís wife for bt'ating a cat before the luaid, lest 
she should give a precedent for cruelty. Boswell, who cherished an 
antipathy to cats, suffered at seeing IIodge scranlb1ing up Johnson's 
bre3st, ,vhilst he sllliled and rubbed the beast's hack and pulled its 
tail. Bozzy reluarked that he \vas a fine cat. " \Yhy, yes, sir," said 
Johnson; "but I have had cats whom I liked better than this," and 
then, lest flodge should be put out of countenance, ho qdded, "but he 
is a yery fine cat, a very fine cat indeed. JJ He told Langton once of a 
young gentlen1an \vho, when last heard of, was " running about to\vn 
shooting cats; but," he nlurmured, in a kindly reverie, " I-Iodge shan't 
be 
hot; no, no, Hodge shall not be shot. ! " Once, \vhen Johnson ,vas 
staying at a house in \Vales, the gardener brought in a hare ,vhich had 
been caught in the potatoes. rrhe order ,vas given to take it to the cook. 
JOl1nson asked to have it placed in his anllS. He took it tothe win- 
dowand let it go, shouting to increase its speed. ,'\Vhen his host com- 
plained that he had per11aps spoilt the dinner, Johnson rep1ied by 
insisting that the rights of hospitality included an animal \vhich had 
thus placed itself under the pr0tection of the master of the garden. 
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"r e must proceed, ho,veyer, to a nlore serious event. The year 1781 
brought ,vith it a catastrophe ,vhich profoundly affected the brief re- 
mainder of Johnson's life. )Ir. Thrale, 'whose health had been shaken 
by fits, died suddenly on the 4th of April. The ultÍ1nate consequence 
,vas Johnson's 10s:; of the second hOllle, in which he had so often 
found refuge frolll luelancholy, alleviation of physical suffering, and 
pleasure in social converse. The change did not follo,v at once, but 
a
 the catastrophe of a little social dralna, upon the rights and ,vrongs 
of 'which a good deal of contro\.ersy has been expende 1. 
Johnson \va
 deeply affected by the loss of a friend ".hose face, as 
he said, "had never been turnpd upon hÍ1n through fifteen years but 
,vith respect and benignity." He ".rote 801enlH and affecting letters 
to the ,vido,v, and busied hirnself st:enuou
ly in her ser\.ice. Thrale 
llad luade hinl one of his executors, leaving hhn a slualliegacy ; and 
Johnson took, it seenlS, a rather 
inlplp-nlinded pleasure in dealing 
,vith ÏInportant cOllilnercial affairs, and signing cheques for large SUIlIS 
of money. The old nlan of letters, to 'VhOIU three hundred a year 
11ad been superabundant \vealth, ,vas anlused at finding himself in 
thp position of a Inan of busine
s, regulating ,vhat was then regarded 
as a princely fortune. The bre,very ,vas sold after a tinH
, and J ohn- 
son bustled about ,vith an ink-horn and pen in his button-hole. 
\Yhen asked ".hat ,vas the yalue of the property, he replied Inagni1o- 
quently, tc \Ye are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but 
the potentiality of gro\ving rich beyond the dreanls of a,yarice." The 
brewery was in fact sold to Barclay, Perkins, and Co. for the sum of 
135,000l., and some years after,vards it \yas the largest concern of the 
kind in the "'orld. 
The first effect of thp change ".as prol)ably rather to tighten than 
to relax the bond of union ".ith the Thrale family. During the 
,vinter of 1781- 2, Johnson's infinnities "'ere gro,ving upon him. In 
the beginning of 1782 he ,vas suffering frolll an illness ,,'hich excited 
serious åpprehensions, and he ,vent to 
Irs. Thrale's, as the only 
llouse ".here he could use (( all the freedom that sickness requires." 
Rhe nursed hhll carefull
y, and expressed her feelings ,vith character- 
istic vehemence in a curious journal \"t..ich be had encouraged her to 
keep. It records her opinions about her affair
 and her fan1Ïly, with a 
franknes
 reluarkable even in '\.riting intended for 110 eye but her 
0\\.11. "Here is )Ir. Johnson very ill," 
he ,vrites on the l
t of Feb- 
ruary.. . ." \Yhat shall ,ve do for hin1? If I lose 'li1n I am 
1110rë than undone-friend, father, guardian, confidant! God give 
11}e health and patience! \Yhat shall I do '! " There is no reason to 
doubt the sincerity of these sentiments, though they seen} to repre- 
sent a lllood of excitenlent. They 
ho'v that for ten 1no11ths after 
Thrale's death l\Irs. Thrale ,vas ke-'enly 
ensithYe to the value of John- 
son's friendship. 
A change, ho,vever, ,vas approaching. To,\'ards the end of 1780 
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l\frs. Thralc had Inade the acquaintance of R!l Itn1ian musid;l!l named 
Piozzi, a man of :uJli2.hle a
d honourable character, luakir...g an inde- 
pendent inCOL'fie by his profes:-3ion, but to the f\Yt-S ûf most veople 
rathe
 inoffC'
l
iYè thn,n specially attr3,ctive. The friendship between 
i\frs. Thra]e and Piozzi rapidly became closer, 
..ni by th3 end of 17tH 

he ",,-as on very inthnate terrns v;:Ïth the gfl:ntleInnn 'whom 
 he calls 
It Iny Piozzi." Ire had bepll l
laking a proft

sjonf.l tl'ip to the Conti- 
nent during pHrt of the perioJ since her ht1St
Hd's death. and upon 
his return in NOYCnlLet" Johnsol1 COnt;I'2
tul
!.t,-'d }JCl' 
11)(>n h2.ving t\VO 
friènds \vho loved 110J" in terms v;h1('.h :-:t1.!!g-e
t no exi
.tin(r feelin g of 
IL..I....." u 
jpalousy During 178
 the mutual affectipn of thA lady and the mu- 
sician becanle strol1gf>r, and in the antulnn tller had avo,ved it to. each 
other, and \vere discussing the question of nW.l'J'Ìnge. 
No one \vho 11as had Sf)nle experienf'e of liff' wi.!Ì be in
Hr.ed to con- 
dj:}l1Hl Mrs. Thrale for her passion. Rather the cap:.lcÏty for a passion 
not excited by an intrinsically unworthy object 8ho111(1 in'
'rease our 
estcÐll1 for her. lIer nlarriage \vith Thralp had ht?

n, 
t:
 has been 
said, one of convenience; and, though she bore hirn nu
ny chi1dren 

nd did hpr duty faithfully, she never loved hin!. TCt\vn,rds the eud 
of his life he had made her jealous by very 111al'ked attp;ìtions to the 
prptty and sentimental Sophy Streatfield, which once caused a scene 
at his table; and during the last t\VO years his ulinfÌ had been \vea1\:- 
('ned, and his conduct had caused her anxiety aud disf'oJnfol't. It is 
not surprising that she should welcome the \varm and sirüple devotion 
of her ne\-v lover, though she \vas of a ripe age and the mother of 
gro\vn-up daughters. 
It is, ho\vf'ver, equally plain that an allia!lce with a foreign fiddler 
'\vas certain to shock British respectability. It is the old story of the 
quarrel bet\veen Philistia nnd BohenlÍa. Nor \vas respectability with- 
out much to say for itsplf. Piozzi \-vas a Catholic as well as a foreigner, 
to nlarry hinl \vas in all probabi1ity to break with d
ughters just gro\v- 
ing into womanhood, \vhom it was obviously her first duty to protpct. 
The marriage, therefore, might be regarrled as not 111er{\ly a revolt 
against conventional1norality, but as leading to a desertion of country, 
relio'ion and fanlilv. lIer children, her husband's friends, and her 
\vh
le circle \Vere cèrtain to look upon the match \vith feelings of tlH
 
strongest disapprovaJ, and she achnit.ted to herself that the objections 
,vere founded upon sOlnething more \veighty than a fear of the \vorld's 
censu re. 
Johnson, in particular, among \vhose virtues one cannot reckon a 
snppriority to British prejudice, ,vould inevitably consider the mar- 
raige as simply degrading. Foresee
ng this, and ,vishing to avoid the 
pain of rejectin
 advice \vhich she felt unable to accept, she refrained 
fronl retaining her" friend, father, and guardian" in the position of 
" confidant." Her situation in the sunl111er of 1782 \vas therefore ex 
ceedingly trying. She was unhappy at home. IIer children, she 


. 
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complaiDfJ. did not love h
:r; her servants U d
voured" her; he'" 
friends CC!1s11rcd her; and her cJCpenses were excessive, 
YÌl:h;t the 
loss of a lawsuit strained her r\.'sources. Johnson, sickly, suffering 
and descending into the gloonl of approaching decay, ,vas pregent lik(
 
a chargf'd thundf'r-cloud ready to burst at any mome:l.t, if she allow'eo 
him to apprl}:l.ch thf? chief subject of her thoughts. Though not in 
loye ,,
ith 
Irs. Thrale, he bad a very intelligilÚe fecling of jealousy 
to\vards anyone '\vho threatened to distract bf:r allegiance. Under 
such circnmsta
ces WB might expect the state of things 'which )1iss 
Burney describp,d long afterwards (though ,vith some confusion ot 
date). 1t1'8. 'Thrale, sh
 says, was absent and agitated, restless in InH
- 
ner, and hurried ìn speech, forcing smiles, rind averting her eyes frOIll 
h-:r friend
 : neglecîing everyone, inclc.ding Johnson and excepting 
only 
1is"; Burney her;3elf, to WbOlll the secret was confided, and the 
sitùation thf:rcfo"fP e,-phÜned. Gradually. according to 
Iiss Burnpy, 
she became 11l0rð p
tulant. to .Johnson than sh
 ,vas herself a\vare, 
gave palpa..bla hints of being- worried by his C0l11pany, and finally ex, 
cited hi
 resentment and suspicion. In one or two utteranc.ps, thou
h 
he douhtJess felt the expedience of reserve, he intrusted his fOl'ebod- 
ings to 
,iiss Burner, and declared tha.t Streatham ,vas lost to hÎ1n for 
ever. 
At lfl
t, in the end of August, the crisis caIne. 
[rs. Thrale's la,v- 
suit had gone against her. She thought it desirable to go abroad and 
save nloney. It had 1110reOVer been" long her dearest \\yish" to see 
Italy, ,yith Piozzi for a guide. The one difficulty (as she says in her 
journal at the tin1e), ,vas that it seenled equally hard to part ,vith 
Johnson or to take him ,vith her till he. had regained st.rength. At 
last, ho,,
ever, she took courage to confide to hiln her plans for travel. 
To her extreIne nnnoyance he fully approved of then1 He advised 
her to go; anticipated her return in t"TO or three yeflrs ; and told her 
dåughter that he should not accolnpany them, eyen if invited. Ko 
behaviour, it may he admitted, could be more provoking than this un- 
foreseen reasonableness. To nerve oneself to part with a friend, and 
to find the frif'nd perfectly ready, and all your battery of arglllllent 
thro,vn a\vay, is most vex3tious. The poor man should have begged 
her to stay ,vith hinl, or to take hhn ,vith her; he should have nlade 
the scene ,vhich she professed to dread, but ,vhich ,vould have heen 
the best proof of her po,ver. The only conclusion ,vhich could really 
ha\
e satisfied her-though she, in all probability, did not kno\v it- 
,vonld have been an outburst \vhich ,vould haye justified a rupturp, 
and allo"ped her to protest against his tyranny as she now proceeded 
to protest against his conlplacencr. 
Johnson wished to go to Italy two rears !ater; and his present \,\P..il 
Iingness to be left ,vas probably caused by a gro,ving sense of tne 
dangers which threatened their friendship. 
Irs. Thrale's anger ap- 
pears in her journal. He had never really loyed her, she declares: 
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l1Ìs affection for her llad been interested, though eYen in h
r wrath 
she adnlÍts that he really ìoved her husband; he cared less for her 
conversation, .which she had fancied necessary to his existence, than 
for her" roast beef and plumb pudden," which lIe no,v devours too 
"dirtily for endurance." She ,vas fully resolved to go, and yet she 
could not Ùl'ar that her going should îail to torture the friend Wh01l1 
for eighteen years she haclloved and cherished 80 kindly. 
No one has a right at once to insist upon the cOlllpliance of hig 
friends, and to insist that it should be a painful conlpliance. Still 
1\11'8. Thrale's petulant outburst ,vas natura] enough. It rpquires no- 
tice because her subsequent account of the rupture has given rise to 
attacks on Johnson's character. Her" Anecdotes," "vritten in 1785, 
show that her real affection for Johnson "vas still coloured by resent- 
lllent for his conduct at this and a later period. They have an apolo- 
getic character which sho\vs itself in a statenlent as to the origin of 
the quarrel, curiously differput fron1 the CO:ltelnporary accounts in the 
diary. She says substantially, and the ,vhole book is written so as 
to give probability to the assertion, that Johnson's bearishness and 
denlaIHls upon her indulgence had become intolerable, when he ,vas 
no longer under restraint from her husband's presence. She t11 
're- 
fore" tóok advantage" of her lost la\vsuit. and other troubles to Ipa\Te 
London, and thus escape frolll his dOlllcstic tyranny. lIe no 10ngpr, 
as she adds, suffered from anything but" old age and general in- 
firn1ity" (a tolerably ,vide exception), aud did not require ht'r nursing. 
She tht'refore \vithdre\v frOln the yoke to which she had contentedly 
submitted during her husband's life, but which "vas intolerable ,vhen 
her" coadj utor 'vas no Inore." 
John3on's Hociety ,va
, we lllay easily believe, very trying to a \vidow 
in such a position; and it seenlS to be true that rrhrale was bptter 
able than 1\Irs. Thra1e to restrain his oddities, little as the lady shrunk 
at times froln reasonable plain-speaking. But the later account in- 
volves something 1110re than a bare suppression of the truth. The 
excusp about his health is, perhaps, the ,varst part of her case, be 
cause obviously insincere. Nobody could be nlore fully aware than 
1\11'5. Thrale that J ohnHon's infinnities ,vere rapidly gathering, an<Ì 
that another ,vinter or t,vo must in all probabi1ity be fatal to hiIn. 
She kne\v, ther(>fore, that he \vm; nev{'r Inore in want of the caE- 
'v hi f'h , us she SOPlns to imply, 11ad saved l1Ïlll froin the specific tCh 
denc)'" to sOlllething like InaùnesH. She knc,v, in fact, that she ,vas 
thro,ving hÏ1n upon the care of l1is otht.r friends, zealous and affec- 
tionatf' ('Hough, it is true, but yet unahle to supply hinl ,,,ith thp 
d:nnestic COlIl forts of Strp.at}uuu. She clearly fpIt that this ,vas a r{'al 
injury, inf'vitahle it n1Ïght he under the CirClllllstanees, but (,(-'l'tainly 
not to he extenuatpd ùy the paltry evasion as to his Í111proved health. 
So far frOln Johnson's health l)('ing- now established, she had not dared 
to spf'ak until his telnporary recoypry fron1 a dangerous illness, which 
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had provoked her at the time to the strongest expressions of anxiou
 
rpgret. She had (according to the diary) regarded a possible breakinG' 
of the yoke in the early part of 1782 as a terrible evil, ,vhich ,,"ould 
,. Ill0re than rein her." Even ,yhen resolved to leave Streatharll, her 

11P. great difficulty is thp ð.:

d of parting- ,vith Juhnson. and the pe- 
cuniarv troubles are the soÌl(l and conclusive rea
on. In the latter ac- 
count the ll10ney que
tion is the nlere pretext; the desire to lea\yu 
Johnson the true Illotive; and the long-cht:'rished de-;ire to see Italv 
with Piozzi is judiciously dropped out of notice altogether. . 
The truth is plain enough. )Irs. Thrale wa
 torn by conflicting 
feelings. 
he still loved Johnson, and yet dreaded his certain disap- 
pro,yal of her strongest ,visl1es. She rf'sppctpd hiIn, but ,vas resolved 
not to folIo\\' his advice. She ,,'isl1ed to treat hÏ1n ,vith kindness and 
to be repaid ,vith gratitude, and yet his pre
ellce and his affection 
,,,ere full of intolerable inconveniencf's. \Yhen an old friendship be- 
COlnes a burden, the :3maller infirmities of lnanner and temper to 
'which ,,'e once sulnnitted ,,-illingly hecoIlle intolerable. She had 
borne ,,'ith Johnson's Illodes of eating and vdth hi
 rough reproofs 

o herself and her friends during sixteen :re
rs of her married 
life; and for nearly a Yf'ar of her \vidowhood she :::;till clung to him 
as the ,visest and kindest of nlonitors. His 111anller,;; had undergone 
no spa
modic change. They becalue intolerable when, for other 
reasons, she resented his pos::;ihle interference. and "-anted a very 
different guardian and confidant; and, therefore, 
he \vished to part, 
and vet "ished the initiathye should COllle froru hhn. 
TI
e decision to leave Streathan1 ,vas taken. Johnson parted ".ith 
deep regret frOBl the house; he read a chapter of the Testament in 
the library: he took leave of the church ,vith a kis;;:;; he composed a 
prayer cOllllnending the fanlily to the protection of Heaven; and he 
did not forget to note in his journal the details of the last dinner of 
,vhich he partook. rrhis quaint ob
ervation nlay have been due to 
sonle valetudinary motive, or, more probably, to some odd freak of 
association. Once, ,,-hen eating an olnelette, he ,vas deeply affected 
because it recalled his old friend X ugent. "Ah, nlY dear friend," 
he said" in an aO"onv " " I shall ne'
er eat omelette \vith thee ag-ain ! ,. 
;:, .' ' 
And in the present case there is an obscure reference to SOllIe funeral 
connected in his n1Índ ,víth a Ineal. The unlucky entIT has caused 
ROlne ridicule, hut nef'd hardìv convince us that his love .of the family 
in ,,-hich for so nlanV' ypars h
 had been an honoured and honour-giv- 
ing innlate ,,-as, as i!i;s Se\vard an1ÏaLly suggpsts, in great measure 
" kitchen-love." 
X 0 inlmediate rupture follo,ved the abandonnlellt of the Streatham 
establishnlent. Johnson spent SOlllC ,yeeks at Brighton ,vith 
Irs. 
Thrale, durin cr "yhich a crisis ,vas takin g place, ,vithout his knowl- 
ö . } 
edge, in hPr relations to Piozzi. After vehenlent altercations Wit. 1 
her daltgùters. whom she criticises w.ith great bitterlle
s for theIr 
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utter want of heart, she resolved to break with Piozzi for at least 8 
tillle. Her plan was to go to Bath, and there to retrench her ex- 
penses, in the hopes of being able to recall her lover at sonle future 
period. l\Iean\vhile he left her and returned to Italy. After anotl1er 
winter in London, during ,vhich Johnson was still a frequent inlnate 
of her house, she ,vent to Bath \vith her daughters in April, 1783. A 
melancholy period followed for both the friends. lVII's. 'fInale lost a 
younger daughter, and Johnson had a paralytic stroke in June. Death 
,vas sending preIÍlllinary warnings. A correspondence was kept up, 
which inlplies that the old ternlS were not ostensibly broken. Mrs. 
Thrale speaks tartly more than once; and Johnson's letters go into 
nledical details with his custolnary plainness of speech, and he occa- 
sionally indulges in laments over the supposed change in her feelings. 
The gloom is thickening, and the old playful gallantry has died out. 
The old man evidently felt hilllself deserted, and suffered frolll the 
breaking-up of the asyluln he had loved so well. The final catas- 
trophe came in 1784, less than six months before Johnson's death. 
After much suffering in ll1Înd and body, 1\lrs. Thrale had at last 
induced her ddugh ers to consent to her lllarriage with Piozzi. She 
sent for him at once, and they were married in June, 1784. A pain- 
ful correspondence follo\ved. Mrs. Thrale announced her lllarriage 
in a friendly letter to J ohn
on, excusing her previous silence on the 
ground that discussion could only have caused them pain. The 
revelation, though Johnson could not have been quite unprepared, 
produced one of his bursts of fury. "l\Iadam, if I interpret your 
letter rightly," wrote the old man, "you are ignollliniously lllarried. 
If it is }Tet undone, let us once lllore talk together. If you have 
abandoned your children and your religion, God forgive your wicked- 
ness! If you have forfeited your fame and your country, may your 
folly do no more Inischief! If the last act is yet to do, I, who have 
loved you, esteenled you, reverenced you, and served you-I, who 
long thought you the first of \vomankind-entreat that before your 
fate is irrevocable, I nlayonce more see you! I was, I once was, 
madam, most truly yours, Sam. Johnson." 
1\1rs. Thrale replied ,vith spirit and dignity to this cry of blind 
indignation, speaking of her husband \vith becoming pride, and 
resenting the unfortunate phrase about her loss of "faule." She 
ended by declining further intercourse till Johnson could change his 
opinion of Piozzi. Johnson admitted in his reply that he had no 
right to resent her conduct; expressed his gratitude for the kindnefs 
which had" soothed twenty years of a life radically wretched," and 
implored her (" superfluously," as she says) to induce Piozzi t.o settle 
in England. He then took leave of her with an. expression of sad 
forebodings. Mrs. Thrale, no,v Mrs. Piozzi, says that she replied 
affectionately; but the letter is missing. The friendship was broken 
off, and during the brief remainder of Johnson's life, the Piozzis 
were absent from England. 
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Of her there is little more to be said. After passing some tinle in 
Italy, where she became a light of that wretched little Pel1a Cruscan 
society of ,yhich some faint menlory is preser\yed by Gifford's ridicule, 
no'" pretty nearlr forgotten \vith its objects, she rptnrned with her 
hus'hand to England. Her anecdotes of Johnson, published soon 
after his death, had a success ,vhich, in spite of nluch ridicule, en- 
couraged hpr to some further literary efforts of a sprightly but 
ephellu.>ral kind. She lived happily ,vith Piozzi, and never had cause 
to regrt-'t her lnarriage. She was reconciled to her daughters suffi- 
ciputly to rene\v a friendly intercourse; but the elder ones set up a 
separate establishment. Piozzi died not long afterwards. She ,vas 
still a vivacious old lady, ,,-bo celebrated her 80th birthday by a ball, 
and is supposed at that ripe age to have made an offer of lllarriage to 
a young actor. She died in 
Iar, 1821, leaving all that she could 
dispose of to a nephe"r of Piozzi's, ,vho had lJeen naturalised in 
England. 
l\Iealnvhile Johnson ,,,as rapidly approaching the grave. His old 
inJnates, Levett and 
Iiss, 'Y Illiallls, had gone before hinl; Goldsn1Ïth 
and Garrick and Eeauclerk had become lllelllories of the past; and 
the gloom gathered thickly around hilll. The old man clung to life 
"ith pathetic earnestness. Though life had been often nlelancholy, 
he never affected to conceal the horror \vith ,,,hich he regarded death. 
He frequently declared that death lnust be dreadful to every reason- 
able lnan. "Death, Iny dear, is very dreadful," be says sinlply in a 
letter to Lucy Porter in the last year of his life. Still later he shocked 
a pious friend by adn1itting that the fear oppressed hilll. Dr. Adams 
tried the ordinary con
olation of the divine goodness, and ,vent so far 
as to suggest that hell might not bnply nluch positive suffering. 
Johnson's religious vie,vs ,,-ere of a different colour. (( I alll afraid," 
he said, " I may be one of those ,vho shall be dan1n
d. " "'Yhat do 
you mean by damned?" asked Adallls. Johnson replied passionately 
and loudly_ (( Sent to hell, sir, and punished everlastingly." Remon- 
strances only deepened his lnelancholy. and he silenced his friends by 
exclainÜng in gloùlny agitation, "I'll have no Inore on't!" Often in 
these la
t years he ,vas heard nluttering to hÍlnself the passionate com- 
plaint of Claudio, (( Ah, but to die and go ,ve Inlow not ,,-hither!" At 
other tinles he ','as speaking of SOllle lost friend, and saying, "Poor 
man-and then he died I" The peculiar horror of death, ,vhich seems 
to indicate a tinge of insanity, ,vas combined wiih utter fearlessness of 
pain. lIe cal1ed to thp surgeons to cut deeper "yhen perfonning a 
painful operation. and shortly before his death inflicted such ,younds 
upon hinlself in hopes of obtaining relief as, very erroneously, to sug- 
gest the idea of suicide. 'Vhi1st his strength reluained, he endeav- 
oured tG disperse Inelancholy by sonle of the old methods. In the 
'winter of 1783-4 he got together the fe,v surviving nlembers of the old 
Ivy Lane Club, which had flourished ,,-hen he ,vas composing the 
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Dictionary 
. bnt the old place of meeting had vanished, most of thp 
originallllelnù
rs ,vere dead, and the gathering can have been but 
lnelancholy. He started another club at the Essex Head, whose 
lllelllbf'rs ,vere to meet t\vice a ,veek, with the modf'st fine of three- 
pence for nOll-attendance. It appears to have included a rather 
" strange 1l1ixture" of people, and thereby to have given SOllIe scandal 
to Sir John IIa,ykins and eyen to Reynolds. They thought that his 
craying for society, increased by his loss of Streathan1, ,vas leading 
hill1 to undignified concessions. 
Amongst the lnelnbers of the club, however, were such men as 
Horsley and \'Vindlunn. \Vindham seems to have attracted 1110re 
personal regard than nlost politicians, by a generous wannth of en- 
thusiasll1 not too C01l11110n in the class. In po1itics he ,vas an ardent 
disciple of EUl ke's, ,,,honl he aftel',yards follo,ved in his separation 
frolll the ne'v \Yhigs. But, though adhering to the principles ,vhich 
Johnson detested, he kne,v, like his preceptor, ho\v to ,vin J ohnson'8 
,vannest regard. I-Ie ,vas the 1110st elninent of the younger generation 
\"ho now looked up to Johnson as a vf'nerable relic frOIn the past. 
Anotlu-'r ,vas young Burke, that very priggish and silly young nlan, as 
he SP(,lUS to have bef'u, ,,,,hose loss, none the less, broke th(-' tendpr 
heart of his father. Friendships, no,v more interesting, ,vere thoge 
with t",.o of the 1110st distinguished authoresses of the day. One of 
thenl ,vas ITannah ß'Iore, ,vho ,vas about this tin
e cOIning to the con- 
clusion that the talents ,vhich had gained her à.
stinctioll in the liter- 
ary, and C\Tcn in the dranlatic ,vorld, should be consecrateù to less :sec- 
ular eIllploynü
'nt. 11('1' vivacity during the earlier years of their ac- 
quaintance exposed her to an occasional l'(-'buff. "She does not gain 
upon n1e, sir; I think her elnpty-headed," 'YfiS one of his relnarks; 
and it ,vas to her that he said, according to 
Irs. Tluale, though Bos- 
\Vf'll reports a softened version of the renlark, that she should "con- 
sider what her flattery was ,vorth before she choked him with it." 
l\Iore frequf'ntly he SeE'l11S to haye repaid it in kind. "There ,vas no 
llalne in poetry," he said, ",vhich nlight not be glad to o,vn her 
poenl"-the Bas Bleu. Certainly Johnson did 110t stick at trifles in 
intercourse ,vith his ff'lnale frif'uds. He ,vas deligbted, shortly before 
his death, to "gallant it about" ,vith her at Oxford, and in serious 
1110111f'nts sho,vf'd a respectful regard for her Inerits. Ilanllah More, 
,vho thus 
at at the feet of Johnson, encouraged tIle juvenile all1- 
ùition of J\lacaulay, and did not die till the historian had gro\vn into 
nlanhood and fan1e. The other friendship noticf'd \-vas ,vith Fanny 
Burney, \vho also lived to our o\-vn tÍ1ne. Johnson's affection for this 
daughter of hie:; friend seems to have b('en alnongst the tendprest of 
his old age. 'Vhen she ,vas first introduced to 11Ï1n at t.he Thales's, 
she ,vas overpo\vered, and indef'd had her head a Jittle turned by flat- 
tery of the TIIOst agreeable kind that an author can receive. The 
" great lit
rary Leviathan" sho,ved himself to have the recently pub- 
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lished Evelina at his fingers' ends. He quoted, and almost acted pa
- 
sages. "La! Polly !" he exclaimed in a pert feminine accent, "only 
think! 1\1iss has danced \vith a lord!" Ho\v Inauy moùern readers 
can assign its place to that quotation, or ans\ver the question which 
poor Eo;:, well asked in despair and amidst general ridicule for his . 
ignorance, "'Vhat is a Brangton 'l " There is sonlething pleasant in 
the enthusiaslH .with which Ulen like Johnson and Burke welcolued 
the literary 3chievelnents of the young lady, "Those first novels seCIn 
to haye made a sensation ahnost as liyely as that proùuced by l\Iiss 
Brontë, and far su perio:!' to anything that fell to the lot of l\Iiss Aus- 
ten. Johnson seelns also to have regarded her with personal affec- 
tion. He had a tender intervie\v \vith her shortly before his death; 
he begged her ,vith solemn energy to re1110111ber hhl1 in her prayers; 
he apologized pathetkally for being unable to see her, as his \veak- 
ness increased; and sent her tender Inessages from his deathbed. 
As the end dre\v near Johnson accepted the inevitable like a nlan. 
After spending nlost of the latter Illonths of 1784 in th(\ country \vith 
the friends ,vho, after the loss of the Thrales, could give hiIn nlost 
domestic comfort, he canle back to Loudon to dic. He 111ade his \viII, 
and settled a fe\v nlatters of business, aud was pleased to Le told 
that he would be buried in \VestlllÎnster Abbey. lIe uttered a fe\v 
words vf solemn advice to those \vho caIne near hhl1, and took affect- 
ing leave of his friends. Langton, so warmly Joved, ,vas in close 
attendance. Johnson said to him tenderly, Te tene(un '}/iUl'Ùns dc- 
jìciente manu. 'Vindhaln broke from political occupations to sit Ly 
the dying man; once Langton found Burke sitting- by his bedside 
with three or four friends. "I aID afraid," said Burke, "that so 
nlany of us must be oppressive to you." "
o, sir, it is not so," re- 
plied Johnson, "and I lnust be in a wretcht'd state indeed \vhen your 
conlpany ,vould not ùe a delight to Ine." " 
Iy deal' sir," said Burke, 
with a bteaking voice, "you have ahvays been too good to me ; " aud 
parted frOln his old friend for the last1:-Ïnle. Of Reynolds he beg-ged 
three things: to forgive a debt of thirty pounds, to read the Bible, 
and never to paint on Sundays. A fe\v flashes of the old hUlll0Ur 
broke through. He said of a man \vho sat up \vith hinl: "Sir, the 
fc1lo\v's an idiot; he's as a,vk,vard as a turnspit when first put into 
the wheel, and as sleepy as a dornlouse." His last recorded \vords 
were to a young lad.r \vho had begged for his blessing: "God bless 
you, my dear." The same day, Decelnber 13th, 1784, he gradually 
sank, and died peacefully. He was laid in the Abbey by the side of 
Goldsmith, and the playful prediction has been amply fulfilled :- 


Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis. 


The names of many greater writers are inscribed upon tIle walls of 
Westminster Abbey; but scarcely anyone lies there whose heart was 
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more acutely responsive during life to the deepest and tenderest of 
human emotions. In visiting that strange gathering of departed 
heroes and statesmen and philanthropists and poets, there are many 
whose words and deeds ha.ve a far greater influence upon our imagi- 
nations; but there are very few \VhOn1, \vhen all has been said, we 
can love so heartily as Samuel Johnson. 


CHAPTER VI. 


JOHNSON'S 'VRITINGS. 


IT remains to speak of Johnson's position in literature. For reasons 
sufficiently obvious, few men ,vhose lives have been devoted to letters 
for an equal period, have left behind them such scanty and inade- 
quate remains. Johnson, as \ve have seen, worked only under the 
pressure of circumstances; a very small proport
on of his latter life 
was devoted to literary enlployment. The \vorking hours of his ear- 
lier years were spent for the 11105t part in productions which can 
hardly be called literary. Seven years \vere devoted to the Dictiona'J'Y, 
which, whatever its merits, could be a book only in the material 
sense of the word, and was of course destined to be soon superseded. 
l\1uch of his hack-work has ùoubtléss passed into oblivion, and though 
the ordinary relic-worship has gathered together fragments enough 
to fill twelve decent octavo vohllues (to which nlay be added the two 
volunles of parliamentary reports), the part which can be called alive 
may be compressed into very moderate com pass. Johnson may be 
considered as a poet, an essayist, a pamphleteer, a traveller, a critic, 
and a biographer. Among his poelns, the two imitations of Juvenal, 
especially the Vanity of Human 1Visltes, and a minor fragment or 
two, probably deserve nlore re
pect than \vould be conceded to them 
by adherents of modern schools. His 1110st ambitious work, Irene, 
can be read by men in \"hOnl a sense of duty has been abnormally de- 
veloped. Among the two hundred and odd essays of the Rurnbler, 
there is a fair proportion which \",ill deserve, but \vill hardly obtain, 
respectful attention. Rasselas, one of the philosophical tales popu- 
lar in the last century, gives the essence of much of the Rambler in a 
different form, and to these Inay be added the essay upon Soame 
Jenyns, \vhich deals \vith the same absorbing question of human 
happiness. The political panlphlets, and the J01lrnÆ]/ to tlte Hebrides, 
have a certain historical interest, but are other\vise readable only in 
particular passages. l\Iuch of his criticism is pretty nearly obsolete; 
but the child of his old age-the Lives of the Poets-a book in which 
criticism and biography are combined, is an admirable performance 
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in spite of serious defects. I t is the work that best reflects his mind 
and intelligent readers ,vho have once made its acquaintance will b
 
apt to turn it into a familiar conlpanion. ' 
If it is easy to assign the causes which limited the quantity of J ohn- 
son's. ,york, it i
 l110re curious to inquire ,vhat ,vas tbe quality ,vlJich 
Ollce gained for it so much authority, and which now seenlS to have so 
far lost its sayour. The peculiar style ,,
hich is associated ,vith John- 
1;on's llaIne lllust count for sOluething in both processes. The man- 

erisnl i
 strongly Inarked, and of course offensive; for by" manner- 
ism," as I understand the ,vord, is llleant the repetition of certain 
forms of language in obedience to blind habit and ,,
ithout reference 
to their propriety in the particular case. Johnson's sentences seem to 
be contorted, as his gigantic limbs used to twitch, by a kind of mechani- 
cal spasmodic action. The most obvious peculiaritv is the tendency 
,vhich he noticed himself, to" use too big ,vords ãnd too many òf 
them." He had to explain to Miss Reynolds that the Shakespeårian 
line,- 


You must borrow me GfL.'"ag8.Iltua's mouth, 


bad been applied to him because he used ee big \vords, which require 
the mouth of a giant to pronounce theln." It was not, however, the 
nìere bigness of the ,vords that distinguished his style, but a peculiar 
love of putting the abstract for the concrete, of using awk,vard inver- 
sions, and of balancing his sentences in a Inonotonous rhythm, which 
gives the appearance, as it sometimes corresponds to the reality, of 
elaborate lo
ical discrimination. "\Vith all its faults the style has the 
merits of masculine directness. The inversions are not such as to com. 
plicate the construction. As Boswell remarks, he never uses a pa.- 
renthesis; and his style, though ponderous and wearisome, is as trans. 
parent as the smarter snipsnap of 
Iacaulay. 
This singular mannerism appears in his earliest writings ; it is most 
marked at the tinle of the Ra1l1bler ; whilst in the Lives of the Poets, 
although I think that the trick of inversion has become commoner, 
the other peculiarities ha\
e been so far softened as (in my judgment, 
at least), to be inoffensive. It is perhaps needless to give examples 
of a tendency \vhich marks almost every page of his writing. ,..\, 
passage or t,yO fronl the Rcanbler may illustrate the quality of the 
style, and the oddity of the effect produced, ,,-hen it is applied to top- 
ics of a trivial kind. The author of the Rambler is supposed to receive 
a remonstrance upon his excessive gravity from the lively Flirtilla, 
\\'ho wishes him to ,vrite in defence of masquerades. Conscious of 
his own incapacity, he applies to a man of "high reputation in gay 
life; " ,,,ho, on the fifth perusal of Flirtilla's letter, breaks into a rap- 
ture) and declares that he is ready to devote himself to her service. 
Here is part of the lW98trophe put into the mouth of this brilliant rake. 
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" Behold, Flirtilla, at thy feet a man gro,vn gray in the stû'dyof those 
noble arts by ,vhich right and ,vrong Juay be confounded; by \vhich 
reason may be blinded, ,vhen we have a Inind to escape from her in- 
spection, and caprice and appetite instated in uncontrolled conlmand 
and boundless dOlninion! Such a casuist Inay surely engage ,vith cer- 
tainty of success in vindication of an entertainlnent whieh in an instant 
gi yes confidence to the tinlorous andld ndles ardonI' in the cold, an en- 
tertainnlent ,,,here the vigilance of jealousy has so often been clouded, 
and the virgin is set free frOUl the necessity of languishing in silpnce ; 
where all the out,vorks of chastity are at once deulolished ; ,vhere the 
heart is laid open ,vithout a blush; ,vhere bashfulness nlay survi ve 
virtue, and no ,vish is crushed under the fro,vn of modesty." 
I-Iere is another passage, in ,vhich Johnson is speaking upon a topic 
nlore ,vithin his proper province; and ,vhich contains sound sense 
under its ,veight of ,vords. A luan, he says, ,vho reads a printed 
book, is often contented to be pleased without critical exan1Înation. 
" But," he adds, "if the sanle Jl1an be called to consider the merit of 
a production yet unpublished, he brings an imagination heated with 
objections to passages ,vhich he has never yet heard; he invokes aU 
the powers of criticislll, and stores his memory ,vith 'raste and Grace, 
Purity and Delicacy, 
fanners and Unities, sounds ,vhicIt having 1>een 
once uttered by those that understood theIn, have been sinee re-echoed 
without nleaning, and kept up to the disturhance of the ,,,orld by con- 
stant repercussion frolll one COXCOJub to another. lIe considers him- 
self as obliged to show' by S0111e proof of his abìlíties, that he is not 
consulted to no purpose, and therefore ,vatches every opening for ob- 
jection, anù looks round for every opportunity to propose sonle spc- 
cious alteration. Such opportunities a very slllaU degree of sagacity 
,vill enable hitn to find, for in every ,york of inlagination, the dispo- 
sition of parts, the insertion of incidents, and use of decorations lllay 
be varied in a thousand ,vays ,vith equal propriety; and, as in things 
nearly equal that win ahvays SPOIH best to ev('ry Juan '\vhich he hiIn- 
self produces, the critic, 'v hose business is only to propose ,vithout the 
care of execution, can never ,vant the satisfaction of believing that he 
has suggested very iU1l)ortant Ï1uproven1cnts, nor the po,ver of enforc- 
ing ]1Ís adviee by argulllPnts, ,vhieh, as they appear convincing to him- 
,self, either his kindness or hi::; Ytlnity ,vill prpss ohstinately and Îlllpor- 
tunately, ,vithout suspicion that he lllay l)ossibly judge too hastily in 
favour of his own adyice or inquiry,vhether the advantage of the 
new scheme be propor
ionate to the labour" \'Ve Jl1ay still notice a 
" repercussion" of ,vords fronlone coxconl b to another; though some- 
]lC\V the ,vords have been changed or translated. 
Johnson's style is characteristic of the individual and of the epoch. 
rrhe preceding generation had exhibited the final triunlph of conlnlon 
sense over the pedantry of a decaying sc.holasticisl11. The llloverHents 
Jepresented by Lockt:i's philosophy, by the rationali
illg school in the- 
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ology, and by the so-called classicism of Pope and his fol1owers, are 
different phases of the same impulse. The quality valupd above all 
others in philosophy, literature, and art \vas ch'ar, bright, COllllnOn 
sense. To expel the mystery \vhich had servpd as a cloak for charla. 
tans 'was the great aiIn of the tÏIne, and the 1l1ethod was to appeal 
froJn the professors of exploded technicalities to the jUdgUIPut of cul- 
tivated lllen of the \yorld. Berkeley places his Utopia in happy 
climes)- 



ere nature guides, and virtue rules, 
Where 'men shall not zmpose.for truth and sense 
The pedantry of courts and scllools. 


Simplicity, clearness, directness are, therefore, the great virtues of 
thought and style. Berkeley, ,Addison, Pope, and Swift are the great 
models of such excellence in yarious deparhnents of literature. 
In the succeeding generation ,ve becolne aware of a certain leaven 
of dissatisfaction \vith the æsthetic and intellectual code thus inherited 
The supreJnacy of conlIDon sense, the su perlati ve ÌIll portance of clear- 
ness, is still fully ackno\vledged, but there is a gro\Y!ng undertone of 
dissent in form and substance. 
\.tteJnpts are lllade to restore philoso- 
phical conceptions assailed by Locke and his followers; the rational- 
isn1 of the deistic or senÜ-deistic ,vritel's is declared to ùe superficial; 
their opthnistic theories disregard the dark sidp of nature, and provide 
no sufficient utterance for the sadness caused by thp contenlplation of 
hUlnan suffering; and the polished n1onotollY of Pope's yersps begins 
to pall upon those \vho shall tread in his steps. SOlne daring sceptics 
are eyen inquiring ,vhether he is a poet at all. 
-\nd f'iJllu1taneously, 
though Addison is still a kind of sacred model, the best prose \vriters 
are beginning to aim at a lllore complex structure of sentence, fitted 
for the expression of a \viùer range of thought and erl1otion. 
Johnson, though no conscious revolutionist, shares this growing 
discontent. The Spectator is \vritten in the language of the dra "ring- 
roon1 and the coffee-house. N otlling is ever said ,vhich ll1Ïght not 
pass in conversation bet\veen a couple of " ,vits," ,vith, at lllost, SOllle 
graceful indulgence in passing moods of solenlll or tender sentÌ1nent. 
Johnson, though deyoted to society in his 0\,"11 ,vay, ,v-as anything but 
a producer of sluall talk. Society Jneant to hbn an escape frOln the 

doom \vhich beset him \vhenever he \vas abandoned to his thoughts. 
:Keither his education nor the nlanners acquired in Grub Street had 
qualified hhn to be an observer of those lighter foibles ,vhich ".ere 
touched by ....\.ddison with so dexterous a hand. 'Vhen he ventures 
upon sue}) topics he flounders dreadfully, and rather reminds us of 
an artist \vho should attenlpt to paint n1Ïniatures ,vith a DlO}). No 
man, indeed, took more of interest in \vÌ1at is caned the science of 
human nature; and, \,"hen roused by the stbnulus of arguluent, he 
could talk) as has been sho\vn, \\ith almost unrivalled vigour and 
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point. But his favourite topics are the deeper springs of character, 
rather than superficial peculiarities ; and his vigorous sayings are con. 
centrated essence of strong sense and deep feeling, not dainty epigrams 
or graceful embodiments of delicate observation. Johnson was not, 
like some contemporary antiquarians, a systematic student of the Eng- 
lish literature of the preceding centuries, but he had a strong affec- 
tion for some of its chief masterpieces. Burton's Anat01ny of JIelan- 
choly was, he declared, the only book ,vhich ever got him out of bed 
two hours sooner than he ,vished. Sir Thorl1as Bro,vne was another 
congenial writer, ,vho is supposed to have had sonle influence upon 
his style. He never seems to haye directly in1Ïtated anyone, though 
some nonsense has been talked about his" forming a style;" but it is 
probable that he felt a closer affinity to those old scholars, with their 
elaborate and ornate language and their deep and solemn tone of sen- 
timent, than to the brilliant but comparatively superficial writers of 
Queen Anne's time. He 'was, one lnay say, a scholar of the old type, 
forced by circumstances upon the world, but ahvays retaining a sym- 
pathy for the scholar's life and temper. Accordingly, his style ac- 
quired something of the old elaboration, though the attempt to con. 
form to the canons of a later age renders the structure disagreeably 
1l10notonous. His tendency to pomposity is not redeemed by the 
naï-vcté and spontaneity of his nlasters. 
The inferiority of Johnson's written to his spoken utterances is 
indicative of his divided life. There are moments at '\vhich his 
'\vriting takes the terse, vigorous tone of his talk. In his letters, 
such as those to Chesterfield and 
Iacpherson, and in occasional pas
 
sages of his panlphlets, ,ve see that he could be pithy enough when 
he chose to descend from his Latinized abstractions to good concrete 
English; but that is only when he beconles excited. His face 'when 
in repose, we are told, appeared to be almost inlbecile; he ,vas con- 
stantly sunk in reveries, from which he ,vas only roused by a chal- 
lenge to conversation. In his ,vritings, for the most part, we seem 
to be listening to the reverie rather than the talk; we are overhearing 
a soli1oquy in his study, not a vigorous discussion over the twentieth 
cup of tea; he is not fairly put upon his lnettle, and is content to 
expound ,vithout enforcing. We seem to see a lnan, heavy-eyed, 
ponderous in his gestures, like some huge lnechanislll which grinds 
out a ponderous tissue of verbiage as heavy as it is certainly solid. 
The substance corresponds to the style. Johnson has something in 
comnlon with the fashionable pessimism of modern times. No senti- 
mentalist of to-day could be nlore convinced that life is in the main 
miserable. It was his favourite theory, according- to Mrs. Thrale, 
that all hunlan action '\vas prompted by the H vacuity of life." Men 
act solely in the hope of escaping from themselves. Evil, as It fol- 
lower of Schopenhauer would assert, is the positive, and good merely 
the negative of evil. All desire is at bottom an attempt to escape 
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from pain. The doctrine neither resulted from, Dor generated, a 
philosophical theory in Johnson's case, and "
as in the main a gener- 
alization of his o\"n experience. Xot the le
s, the aim of most of 
his writing is to expre::;
 this sentiment in one form or other. He 
diffèrs, indeed, fron1 most 1110dern sentimentalists, in having the 
lllost hearty contempt for useless ,,,hining. If he d\vells upon human 
misery, it is because he feels that it is as futile to join \vith the 
optimist in ignoring, as \vith the pessinlÏst in ho\vling over the evil. 
'Ye are in a sad ,,'orld, full of pain, but \ye have to make the best of 
it. Stubborn patience and hard ,vork are the sole relnedies. or rather 
the sole n1eans of temporary escape. 
Iuch of the Ramble1- is occu- 
pied \vith variations upon this theme, and expresses the kind of 
dogged resolution ,,-ith \\-hich he would have us plod through this 
,,'eary,,'orId. Take for exanlple this passage :-" The controversy 
about the realitv of external evils is no\v at an end. That life has 
many miseries, wand that thoç;:e miseries are sometimes at least equal 
to all the po\vers of fortitude, is no\v unh
ersally confessed; and, 
thereforp, it is useful to consider not only ho\v ,,'e may escape them, 
but by ".hat Illeans those \vhich either the accidents of affairs or the 
infirmities of nature must bring upon us may be mitigated and 
lightened, and La,,," ,,"e may make those hours less wretched w'hich 
the condition of our present existence will not allow to be ,ery 
happy. 
" The cure for the greatest part of human miseries is not radical, 
but palliative. Infelicity is involved in corporeal natu e, and inter. 
".oven with our being; all attempts, therefore, to decline it wholly 
are useless and vain; the armies of pain send their arro'''s against us 
on every side, the choice is only bet\veen those ".hich 
re more or less 
sharp, or tinged ,,,,ith poison of greater or less ß1alignity; and the 
strongest arlllour ,yhich reason can supply ,,,ill only bìunt their points, 
but cannot repel them. 
CI The great ren1edy ,vhich Heaven has put in our hands is patience, 
by which, though" e cannot lessen the tOrIl1cnt'3 of the body, we can 
in a great measure preserve the peace of the Inind, and shall suffer 
only the natural and genuine force of an evil, ".ithout heightening it
 
acrimony or prolonging it3 effects." 
It is hardly desirable for a moralist to aim at originality in his pre- 
cepts. 'Ye must be content if he enforces old truths in such a man- 
ner as to convince us of the depth and sincerity of his feeling. John- 
son, it must be confessed, rather abuses the moralist's privilege of 
being cOllllnonplace. He descants not unfrequently upon proposi- 
tions so trite that e\.en the most earnest enforcement can give them 
little interest. 'Yith all dra\\Tbacks, ho,vever, the moralizing is the 
best part of the Ralnbler. 
Iany of the papers follow the precedent 
set by Addison in the Spectator, but ,vithout Addison's felicity. Like 
Addison, he indulges in allegory) ,vhich, in his hands, becomes unen- 
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durably frigid and clumsy; he tries light social satire, and is fain to 
confess that \ve can spy a beard under the muffler of his feminine 
characters; he treats us to criticism \vhich, like Addison's, goes upon 
exploded principles, but, unlike Addison's, is apt to be aln10st ,vilfully 
outrageous. His odd remarks upon 1\Iilton's versification are the 
,vorst exan1ple of this weakness. The result is \vhat one Inight ex- 
pect from the attelnpt of a ,vriter ,vithout an ear to sit in judgment 
upon the greatest nutster of harIllony in the language. 
T'hese def{;'cts have consigned the Ran
bler to the dustiest shelves 
of libraries, and account for the ,yonder expressed by such a critic as 

1. Taine at the English love of Johnson. Certainly if that love ,vere 
nourished, as he seenlS to fancy, by assiduous study of the Ra'lnbler, 
it ,votlld he a curious phenolnenon. And :yet \vith all its faults, the 
reader ,vho can plod through its pages will at least feel respect for 
the author. It is not unworthy of the nlan ,vhose great lesson is 
" clear your mind of cant;"* .who felt n10st deeply the misery of the 
worlà, but from the bottom of his heart despised querulous and sen- 
tiInental conlplaints on one side, and optimist glasses upon the other. 
To him, as to sOlne others of h
s tenlperan1ent, the affectation of look- 
ing at the bright side of things seems to have presented itself as the 
bitterest of mockeries; and nothing would telnpt him to let fine 
.words pass. themselves off for genuine sense. Here are sOlne remarks 
upon the vanity in ,vhich some authors seek for consolation, ,vhich 
nlay illustrate this love of realities and conclude our quotations from 
the Ra-n
bler. 
" By such acts of voluntary delusion does every Illan endea,Tour to 
conceal his own unimportance from himself. It is long before ,ve are 
convinced of the sn1all proportion which every individual bears to 
the collective body of mankind; or learn ho\v few can be interested 
in the future of any single man; ho,v little vacancy is left in the 
,vorld for any new oùject of attention; to ho,v small extent the 
brightest blaze of Inerit can be spread amidst the mists of business 
and of folly; and how soon it is clouded by the intervention of other 
novelties. Not only the writer of books, but the conlmander of 
arluies, and the deliverer of nations, ,vill easily outlive all noisy and 
popular reputation; he may be celebrated for a time by the public 
voice, but his actions and his name ,viII soon be considered as remote 
and unafft
cting, and be rarely mentioned but by those ,vhose alliance 
gives then1 SOlne vanity to gratify by frequent commen10ration. It 
seen1S not to be sufficiently considered how little renown can be ad- 


* Of this wen-known sentiment it may be said, as of some other familiar quot
- 
tations, that its direct meaning has been slightly modified in use. The emphasis IS 
changed. Johnson's words were ,. Clear your mind of cant. You may talk as oth
r 
people do; you may say to a man, Sir, I am your humble servant; you are not hIS 
Inost humble servant. . . . You may talk in this manner, it is a mode of talking 
in society; but don't think f<><.>lishly." ""' 
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" 
mitted in the ",'orld. :\Iankind ar
 kept perpetual1y busy by their 
fears or è.esires, and have not more leisure from their o,vn affairs 
than to acquaint thelnselves 'with the accidents of the current day. 
Engaged in contriving some refuge fron} calanlity, or in shortening 
tllt
ir way to Rome ne,v possession, they seldom suff
r thf'ir thoughts 
to ,vander to the past or future; none but a few solitary students have 
leisure to inquire into the claÏ1ns of ancient heroes or Bages; and 
nanIf'S ,vhich hoped to range over kihgdoluS and continents shrink at 
last into cloi:-;ters and colleges. Nor is it certain that even of thf'
e 
dark and narrow habitations, thc:5e last retreats of fmue, the posses- 
sion ,,,ill be long kept. Of men devoted to literatur
 very few. ex- 
tend their vie,ys beyond SOllle particular science, and the greater part 
seldoln inquire, eYf'11 in tht>ir o,,,n profes
ion, for any authors but 
those '\VhOlll the present 1110de of study happens to force upon their 
\lotice; they desire not to fill their n1Ïnd:-3 ,,'ith unfashionable knowl- 
edge, but contentedly resign to oblivion those books \v hich they no,v 
find censured or neglected." 
The 1110st remarkable of Johnson's utterances upon his fayourite 
topic of the Vanity of IIlunan 'Yishes is the story of Rrt88elll8. The 
plan of the book is sinl pIe, and recalls certain parts of ,,.. o1taire's 
sÍ1nuItaneous but incolnparably In01'e brilliant attack upon OptiInism 
in Calldide. There is supposed to be a happy yalley in Abyssinia 
"'here the royal princes are confined in total seclusion, but ,vith alnple 
supplies for eyery conceivable ".ant. Rasselas, ,yIlo has been thus 
educated, beCOll1eS curious as to the outside ,vorld, and at la;:;t nlakes 
his escape ,,,ith his sister, her attendant, and the ancient sage and 
poet, l1nlac. Under l1nlac's guidance they suryey life and nlanners 
in yarious stations; they Inake the acquaintance of philosophers, 
stateslnen, IHen of the ,,'orId, and recluses; they discuss the results of 
their experience pretty nluch in the style of the Rambler
. they 
agree to pronounce the sentence" ,,.. anity of '
anities !" and finally, 
in a" conclusion, ,,,here nothing is concluded," they resolye to retprn 
to the happy valley. The book is little Inore than a set of essays upon 
life, ".ith just story enough to hold it together. It is ,vanting in those 
brilFant flashes of epigraul, ,vhich illustrate lr oItaire's pages so as to 
blind some l'eaders to its real force of sentÍ1l1ent, and :ret it leaves a 
peculiar and po'werful impression upon the reader. 
The general tone nlay be collected frolll a fe\v passages. Here is a 
fragment, the conclusion of 'which is perhaps the most falni1iar of 
quotations frOIH Johnson's \vritings. JUllac in narrating his life de- 
scribes his attempts to become a poet. 
"The business of a poet," said Imlac, "is to exanlÏne not the 
indiyidual, but the species; to remark general properties and large 
appearances; he does not nunIber the streaks of the tu1ip, or describe 
the different shades In the verdure of the forest. lIe is to exhibit in 
bis portraits of nature such proulinent and striking features as recall 
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the oIigjnal to every mind; and n1ust neglect the minute discrimina. 
tions which one may have remarked, and another have neglected for 
those characteristics which are alike obvious to vigilance and care. 
lessness. ,) 
" But the kno\vledge of nature is only half the task of a poet; he 
Inust be acquainted likewise .with all the modes of life. IIis charac- 
ter requires that he estÏ1uate the happiness and 111isery of every con- 
dition ; observe the po\ver of all the passions in all their combinations, 
and kno\v the changes of the human n1Ílld as they are Inodified by 
various institutions, and accidental influC'uces of clinutte or custoln, 
fron1 the sprightliness of infancy to the despondency of decrepitude. 
He Inust divest himself of the prejndicps of his age or country; he 
lllust consider right an:! \vrong in their abstracted and invariable 
state; he 111Ust disregard present la-\vs and opinions; and rise to gen- 
eral and transcendental truths, .which \vill al\vays be the 5ame; he 
Illust therefore content hÍ1l1self \vith the slow progress of his name; 
conten1n the applause of his o\vn time, and c0111n1Ït his claims to the 
justice of posterity. He 111ust \\Trite as the interpreter of nature and 
the legislator of n1ankind, and consider hÏInsel f as presiding over the 
thoughts and manners of future generations, as a being superior to 
tÌlne and place. 
"His labours are not yet at an end; he must know many 
languages and 111any sciences; and that his style n1ay be 'VOl' thy of 
his thoughts, 111USt by incessant practice fanlÍliarize to hÍInself every 
delicacy of speech and grace of harmony." 
Inllac no\v felt the enthusiastic fit, and was proceeding to aggran- 
dize his profes
ion, \Vhell the prince cried out, "Enough, thou hast 
convinced nle that no human being can ever be a poet." 
Indeed, Johnson.s conception of poetry is not the one which is 
now fashionable, and which would rather seen1 to imply that phil- 
osophical po,ver and 1110ral sensibility are so far disqualifications to 
the true poet. 
Here, again, is a view of the superfine system of moral philosophy. 
A meeting of learned men is discussing the ever-recurring problem 
of happiness, and one of them speaks as follows :- 
" The way to be happy is to live according to nature, in obedience 
to that universal and unalteraL]e ]a,v with which every heart is 
originaHy impressed; \vhich is not written on it by precept, but 
engraven by destiny, not instilled by education, but infused at our 
nativity. He that lives according to nature ,viII suffer nothing from 
the delusions of hope, or importunities of desire; he ,viII receive and 
rejLct ,vith equability of temper, and act or suffer as the reason of 
things shall alternately prescribe. Other men Inay alnuse them- 
ßelves \vith subtle definitions or intricate ratiocinations. Let him 
learn to be \vise by easier nteans : let him observe the hind of the 
forest, and the linnet of the grove; let him con.sider the life of 
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the animals whose motions are regulated by instinct; they obey their 
guide and are happy. 
" Let us, therefore. at length cease to dispute, and learn to live; 
thro\v a\vay the incumbrance of precepts, 'which they who utter them 
\vith so llluch pride and pOlllp do not understand, and carry ,","ith us 
this simple and intelligible lnaxim, that deviation from nature is 
deviation from happiness." 
The prince modestly inquires what is the precise meaning of the 
advice just given. 
"\Yhen I find young men so humble and so docile," said the phil- 
osopher, "I can deny them no information which my studies have 
enahled me to afford. To live according to nature is to act always 
\vith due regard to the fitne:;s arising froln the relations and qualities 
of causes and effects, to concur with the great unchangpable schelne 
of universal felicity; to co-operate \vith the general disposition and 
tendency of the presoot systelll of things. 
"The prince soon found that this \vas one of the sages, whom he 
should understand less as he heard him longer." 
Here, finally, is a characteristic reflection upon the right mode of 
D1eeting sorro\v. 
"The state of a mind oppressed with a sudden calamity," said 
Imlac, "is like that of the fabulous inhabitants of the new created 
earth, who, 'when the first night came upon them, supposed that 
day ,vould never return. \Vhen the clouds of sorrow gather over 
us, \ve see nothing be)
ond them, nor can imagine ho,v they \viII be 
dispelled; yet a new' day succeeded to the night, and sorro,"v is nev
r 
long \vithout a da\vn of ease. But they \vho restrain thelnselves 
from receiving comfort, do as the savages ,vould have done, had they 
put out their eyes \vhen it \vas dark. Our n1inds, like our bodies, are 
in continual flux; something is hourly lost, and sOlnething acquired. 
To lose n1uch at once is inconvenient to either, bc.t \vhile the vital 
po,vers rema.in uninjured, nature will find the nleans of reparation. 
" Distance has the sallle effect on the mind as on the eye, and \v hile 
we glide along the strealll of time, \vhatever \ve leave behind us is 
ahvays lessening, and that ,vhich \ve approach increasing in magni- 
tude. Do not suffer life to stagnate; it \viII gro\v nluddy for ,vant of 
motion; conlmit yourself again to the current of the \vorld ; Pekuah 
will vanish by degrees; you \vill meet in your ,yay SOlne other fa- 
vourite, or learn to diffuse yourself in general conversation." 
In one respect Rasselas is curiously contrasted \vith Candide. "\701_ 
taire's story is ahned at the doctrine of theologicaJ optimism, and, 
'whether that doctrine be ,veIl or ill understood, has therefore an 
openly sceptical tendency. Johnson, to ,vhon1 nothing could be more 
abhorrent than an alliance ,vith any assailant of orthodoxy, dra,vs no 
inference from his pessimism. He is content to state the fact of 
human misery .without perplexing himself 'with the resulting problem 
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as to the final cause of hlunan existence. If the question had been 
explicitly brought before hiln, he \"ould, doubtless, have replied that 
the mystery was insolul>le. To answer either in the sceptical or 
the optimistic sense "'"as equally pre
lnnptuous. Johnson's religious 
beliefs in fact were not such as to suggest that kind of cOlnfort which 
is to be obtained by t-'xplaining a "way the existence of evil. If he, too, 
would have said that in son1e sense allll1Ust be for the best in a world 
ruled by a perfect Creator, the sense Il1USt be one \vhich would allow' 
of the eternal misery of indefinite multitudes of his creatures. 
But, in truth, it \vas characteristic of Johnson to turn a,vay his lnind 
froln such topic
. lIe \VUS interested in ethical speculations, but on 
the practical side, in the ap
 lication to life, not in the philosop}lY on 
'\"hich it might be grounded. In that direction he could see nothing 
l>ut a " nlilking of the bull "-a fruitless or rather a pernicious waste 
of intf'llect. An intense conviction of the suprelne in1portance of a 
moral guidance in this difficult world, made him abhor any rash in- 
quiries by which the basis of existing authority might be endangered. 
rrhis sentÌInent is involved in many of those prejudices which liave 
been so much, and in SOlne sense justifiably, ridiculf'd. lUan has been 
wretched and foolish since the race began, and ,viII be till it ends; 
one chorus of lamentation has ever been rising, in countless dialects 
but ,vith a single meaning; the plausible schelnes of philosophers 
give no solution to the f'\Terlasting riddle; the nostrums of politicians 
touch only the surface of the deeply -rooted evil; it is folly to be 
querulous, and as silly to fancy that men are growing worse, as that 
they are luuch better than they used to be. rrhe evils under which \ve 
suffer are not skin-deep, to be eradicated by changing the old physi- 
cians for ne\v quacks. What is to be done under such conditions, but 
to hold fast as vigorollsly as we can to the rules of life and faith which 
]lave served our ancestors, and \vhich, ,vllatever their justifications, 
are at least the only consolation, because they supply the only guid- 
ance through this labyrinth of troubles? l\Iacaulay has ridiculed 
Johnson for what he takes to be the ludicrous inconsistency of his in- 
tense political prejudice, cOlnbined ,vith his assertion of the indiffer- 
ence of all forn1s of government. " If," says Macaulay, "the differ- 
ence bet,veen two forn1s of government be not worth half a guinea, 
it is not easy to see how Whiggism can be viler than Toryism, or 
the Crown can have too little po\ver." The answer is surely obvious. 
\Vhiggism is vile, according to the doctor's phrase, because Whiggism 
is a "negation of all principle;" it is in his view, not so n1uch the 
preference of one fOrIn to another, as an attack upon the vital condi- 
tion of all government. He called Burke a "bottomless \\-'-hig " jn 
this sense, implying that Whiggism Ineant anarchy; and in the next 
gf'neration a good many people ,vere led, rightly or wrongly, to agree 
with hinl by the experience of the French revolution. 
This dogged conservatiSIll has both its value and its grotesque 
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side. ''''hen Johnson can1e to ,,-rite polit
ca] pamphlets in his later 
years, and to deal '\vith subjects little familiar to his mind, the results 
'were grotesque enough. Loving authority, and holding one authority 
to be as good as another, he defended ,vith uncompromising zeal the 
most. preposterous and tyrannical measures. The pamphlets against 
the 'Yi1kite agitators and the Alnerican rebels are little more than a 
huge" rhinoceros" snort of conte1l1pt against all ,vho are fools enough 
or wicked f'llough to prolnote ,val' and disturbance in order to change 
one forn1 of authority for another. Here is a characteristic passage, 
gÍYÍng his vie\v of the yaltu' of such dell10nstrators :- 


"The progress of a petition is well known. An p.jected placeman goes down 
to hiF: county or his borough, teII
 I:iR friend:4 of his inability to serve them and bis 
constituents, of the t-orruption of the government. His friends readily understand 
that he \\ 110 can get nothing will have nothing to give. rrhey agree to proclaim a 
meeting, 
leat and drink are plentifully provided, a crowd is easily brought to- 
gether, and those wb,> think that the
 know the reason of the meeting undertake 
to tell those who know It not. Ale and clamour unite their powers; the crowd, 
condensed and heated. begins to ferment with the leaven of 8edltion. All see a 
t ousand evils, though they cannot show them, and grow impatient for a remedy, 
though they know not what. 
"A speech is the'11nade hy the Cicero of the day; he Bays much and 8uppre8
e8 
more. and credit is equally given to what he tells and what he conceals. The peti- 
tion is heard and universally approved. Those who are sober enough to write add 
their names, and the rest would sign it if they could. 
&! Every man goes home and tells his neighbour of the glories of the day: how be 
was con8uIted and what be advised 
 how he was invited into the great room, where 
hi
 lord
llìp called him by his name; how he was care
sed by Sir Francis, Sir 
J08eph, and Sir George; how be ate turtle and venison, and drank unanimity to the 
three brothers. 

'The poor loiterer. whose shop had confined him or whose wife had ]ocked him 
up, hears the tale of luxury" ith envy, and at last inquires what was their petition. 
Of the petition nothing is remembered by the l.arrator, but that it spoke much or 
fears and apprehensions and something very alarming, but that be is sure it is 
again
t the government. 
, '" The other is convinced that It mU8t be right, and wishes he had been there, for 
he loves wine and venison, and re::5olves as long as he lives to be against the gov- 
ernment. 
" The petition is then handed from town to town, and from house to house; and 
wherever it comes the inhabitants flock together that they may see that which must 
be sent to the king. Names are easily collected. On
 man signs bec
u8e he hates 
the papist
; another because he has vowed èestructlOn to the turnpIkes; one be- 
cause it will vex the' par80n; another because he owes bis landlord nothing: one 
because he is rich: another because he is poor; one to show that he is not afraid; 
and another to show that he can write. " 


The only \\yriting in ,yhich 've see a distinct reflection of Johnson's 
talk is the LÙ:es of the Poets. The excellence of that book is of the 
sallle kind as the excellence of his cOllyersation. Johnson wrote it 
under pressure, and it has suffered froln his characteristic indolence. 

Iodern authors ,vould fill as rIlany pages as Johnson has filled lines, 
,vith the biographies of S0111e of his heroes. By industriously s,veep-. 
ing together all the rubbish \\rhich is in any ,vay connected with the 
great man, l)y elaborately discussing the possible significance of in- 
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finiteshnal bits of evidence, and by disquisition upon general princi. 
pIes or the ,vhole 11laS5 of contemporary literature, it is easy to swell 
volullles to any desired extent. The result is 
ometinles highly inter- 
esting and valuable, as it is sonletimes a ne'v contribution to the dust- 
hea ps; but in any case the design is s0111ething quite different from 
Johnson's. He has left l11uch to be supplied and corrected by later 
scholars. His aÎln is simply to give a vigorous sUffilllary of the main 
facts of his heroes' JivES, a pithy analysis of their character, and a 
short criticism of their productions. The strong sense ,vhich is every- 
where displayed, the massive style, ,vhich is yet easier and less cunl- 
brous than in his earlier work, and the uprightness and independence 
of the judgnlents, 111ake the book agreeable even ,vhere ,ve are most 
inclined to dissent from its conclusions. 
rrhe criticisIn is that of a school ,vhich h1.s died out under the great 
revolution of modern taste. The bookseller8 decided that English 
poetry began for their purposes ,,,ith Co,,, ley, and Johnson has, there- 
fore, nothing to say about some of the greatest nalues in our litera- 
ture. The loss is little to be regrettEd, since the biographical part of 
earlier mellloirs nllist have been scanty, and the criticisnl inapprecia- 
tive. Johnson, it nlay be said:, like 11108t of his contemporaries, con- 
sidered poetry alnlost exclusively froln the didactic and logical point 
of view. lIe al,vays inquires ,,,hat is the moral of a ,york of art. If 
11e does not precisely ask" what it proves," he p 'ys excessive atten- 
tion to the logical f:olidityand coherence oÎ its sentÍ1nents. He con- 
denlns 110t only insincerity and affectation of feeling, but all such 
poetic hllagery as does not correspond to the actual prosaic be1ief of 
the ,vriter. For the purely 111usical effects of poetry he has little or 
no feel ing, and al]o,vs little deviation froln the alternate long and 
short syllables neatly bound in Pope's couplets. 
To ll1any readers this ,vould huply that Johnson 0111its precisely the 
poetic element in poetry. I nlust be here content to say that in my 
opinion it Íluplies rather a limitation than a fundalnental error. 
Johnson errs in supposing that his logical tests are at an adequate; 
but it is; I think, a still greater error to assume that poetry has no 
connexiol1, because it has not this kind of conne,xion, ,vith philoso- 
phy. I-lis criticis111 has ahvays a ll1eaning, and in the case of ,vorks 
Lelonging to his o,vn school a very sound meaning. '\Vhen he is 
speaking of other poetry, ,ve can only reply that his remarks Illay be 
true, but that they are not to the })urpose. 
The remRrks on the poetry of Dryden, Addison and Pope are gen- 
erally excellent, and always give the genuine expression of an inde- 
pendent judgIllent. Whoever thinks for hhnself, and says plainly 
'\-vhat he thinks, has some merit as a critic. This, it is true, is about 
all that can be said for such criticism as that on Lycidas, which is a 
delicious exam pIe of the wrong way of applying strong sense to in- 
appropriate topics. Nothing can be truer in 
 sense,.and nothing less 
relevant. 


<r, 
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"In this poem," he says, "there is no nature, for there is no truth; 
there is no art, for there is nothing new. Its form is that of a pasto- 
ral, easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting; whatever inlages it can 
supply are easily exhausted, and its inherent inlprobability always 
forces dissatisfaction on the n1Índ. 'Yhen Cowley tells of Hervey 
that they studied together, it is easy to suppose how much he must 
Illis::; the companion of his labours and the pårtner of his discoveries; 
but \vhat iIuage of tenderness can be excited by these lines
- 
We drove afield, and both 
gether heard 
What time the gray fly winds her sultry born, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 


"r e know that they npver drove afield and had no flocks to batten; and 
though it be allo,ved that the representation n1ay be allegorical, the 
true meaning is so uncertain and remote that it is never sought, be- 
cau.se it cannot be kno\vn ,vhen it is found. 
" An10ng the flocks and copses and flo\vers appear the heathen dei- 
ties: Jove and Phæbus, Neptune and Æolus, ,,'ith a long train of 
ll1:ythnlogical hnagery such as a college easily supplies. Nothing can 
less display kno\vledge or less exercise invention than to tell how a 
shepherd has lost his companion, and must no,v feed his flocks alone, 
without any judge of his skill in piping; ho\v one god asks another 
god ,vhat has hecolne of Lycidas, and neither god can tell. He ,vho 
thus grieves ,vi1ì. excitp no sYIn pathy; he who thus praises ,viII con- 
fer no honour." 
This iS,of course utt.erly outrageous, and yet much of it is unde- 
niably true. To explain ,vhr, in spite of truth, LycÜlrls is a "Tonder- 
ful poem, ,vould be to go pretty deeply into the theory of poetic 
e
pression. 
Iost critics prefer sinlply to shriek, being at any rate 
safe from the errors of independent judgment. 
The general effect of thp book, ho,vever, is not to be inferred frolll 
t his or SOI11e other passagps of antiquated and eccentric criticisln. It 
is the shre,vd sense every,vhere cropping up ".hich is reany deligl:t- 
ful. The keen remarks upon life and character, though, perhaps. 
rather too severe in tone, are ,vorthy of a vigorous nlind, stored ,vith 
lllucb experience of many classes, and braced by constant exercise in 
the conversational arena. Passagts every,vhere abound ,vhich, thougl1 
a little more fornlal in expression, have the forcible touch of his best 
conversational sal1ies. Sonle of the prejudices, ,vhich are expressed 
Inore pithily in Boswell, are defended by a reasoned exposition in the 
Lires. Sentence is passed ,vith the true judicial air; and if he does 
not convince us of his conlplete iInpal'tiality, he at least bases his de- 
cisions upon solid and ,,'orthy grounds. It ,,,"ould be too Inuch, for 
exalnple, to expect that Johnson should sYll1pathize with the grand 
republicanism of :\filton, or pardon a n1an ,vho defended the execu- 
tion of the blessed 
Iartyr. He failed, therefore, to satisfy the ardent 
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admirers of the great poet. Yet his judgnlent is not harsh or ungèn. 
erous, but, at ,vorst, the jndgll1Cnt of a luan striving to be just, in 
spite of some inevitable ,,'ant of sympathy. 
The quality of Johnson's incidental renlarks may be inferred from 
one or two brief extracts. 11ere is an observation which Johnson 
lnust have had nlany chances of verifying. Speaking of Dryden's 
Inoney difficulties, he says, "It is well known that he seldom lives 
frugally \vho lives by chance. IIope is al\vays 1iberal, and they that 
trust her proluises, Inake little scruple of revel1ing to-day on the pro- 
fits of the 11101TO\V." 
Here is another shrpwd COI11I11cnt upon the cOl11pliments paid to 
Halifax, of ,vhonl Pope says in the character of Bufo,- 


Fed with soft dedicativns an day long, 
Horace and he went hand and hand in song. 


" To charge all unmerited praise with the guilt of flattery, or to suppose that the 
encomiast always knows and feels the fah;ehoods of his assertions, is surely to dis- 
cover great ignorance of human nature and of human life. In determinations de- 
pending not on rules, but on reference and compari::;on, judgment is always in some 
degree . subject to affection, Very near to 3dmiration is th . wish to admire. 
,. Every man willingly gives value to the praise which he recf'ives, and consider
 
the sentence passed in his favour as the senteI
ce of d:scernment. We admire in a 
friend that understanding that selected us for confidence; we admire more in a 
patron th3t bounty which, in
tead of scattering bounty indiscriminately, directed 
it to us; and if the patron be an author, tho
e performances which gratitude for- 
bids us to blame, affection will easily dispose us to exalt. 
"To these prejudices, hardly culpable, interest adds a power operating. though 
not always, because not winingly, perceived. The modesty of praise gradually 
wears away; nnd, prrhaps, the pride of patronage may be in time so inpreased that 
modest prai
e win no longer plea
e. 
"Many a blandishm:.:nt was practised upon Halihx, which he would never have 
known had he no other attractions than those of his poetry, of which a short time 
has withered the beauties. It would now be esteemed no honour by a contributor to 
the monthly bundles of verses, to be told that, in 8trains either familiar or solemn, 
he sings like Halifax. " 


] win venture to lnake a longer quotation from the life of Pope, 
,vhich gives, I think, a good inlpression of his nlanner :- 


" Of his social qualities, if an estimate be made from his letters, an opinion too 
favourable cannot easIly be formed; they exhibit a perpetual and unclouded efful- 
gence of general benevolence and particular fondness. There is Bathing but liber- 
ality, gratitude. constancy, and tenderness. It has been 80 long said as to be 
commonly believed, that the true characters of men nlay be found in their letter
, 
and that he who writes to his friend lay
 his heart open before him. 
" But the truth is, that such were the simple friendships of the Golden Age, and 
are now the friendships only of chilJren, Very few can boast of hearts which they 
dfre lay open to themHelves, and of which, by whatever accident exposed, they do 
not shun a distinct and continued view; and certainly what we hide from ourselves, 
we do not show to our friends. There is, Indeeù, no transaction which offers 
stronger temptations to fallacy and sophistication than epistolary intercourse. 
" In the eagerness of conversation, the first emotions of the mind often burst out 
before they are considered. In the tumult of business, interest and passion have 
their genuine effect; but a friendly letter is a calm and deliberate performance in 
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the cool of leisure, in the stillness of solitude, and surely no man sits down by de- 
sign to depreciate hi
 own character. . 
'" Friendship has no tendt:'ncy to secnre vpracity; for by whom can a man 80 much 
"ish to be thought better than he is. as by him who...e kindn{'ss he desires to gain or 
keep? Even in writing to the world there 18 less constraint; the author is not con- 
(ront
d with his reader. and takes his chance of approbation among the different 
di..;po
itions of mankind; but a letter is addressed to a sin!lle mind, of which the 
prejudices and partialities are known, and must therefore plea
e, if not by favour- 
Jng them, by forbearing to oppose them. To charge those favourable representa- 
tions "hich men give of their own mind
, with the guilt of hypocritical falsehood 
would show more sever. ty than knowled
e. The wriLr commonly belie,'es him
 
FeU. Almost every man.s thoughts while they are general are right. and mo
t 
hearts are pure while temptation h away. It is easy to awaken generous sentiments 
in privacy; to despise (leath when there is no dan
er; to glow \\ ith benevolence 
when t here is nothing to be given. "'bile Euch ideas are formed they are felt, and 
self.loye does not 
uspect the gleam of virtue to be the meteor of fancy. 
"If the letters of Pope are con
idercd merely as compo
itions. they E!ef'm to be 
premeditated and artificial. It is one thing to \\-rite. because there is 80mething 
which the mind wbhe
 to di
charge; and another to solicit the imagination, be- 
cause ceremony or vanity l'equires something to be written. Pope confesses his 
early letters to have been vitIated with affectation and ambition. To know whether 
he disentangles him;;;elf from these perverters of c;:>iF-tolary integrity, his book and 
his life must be set in comparison. One of his favourite topics is contempt of his 
own poetry. For this. if he had been real, he would deserve no commendation; and 
in tl1h; he was certainly not sincere, for his high value of hImself was Eufficiently 
observed; and of what could he be proud but of his poetry? lie write:.:, he says, 
when' he ha
 just nothing ebe to do,' yet Swift complains that he was never at 
leisure for con \"er
ation, because he 'had always some poetical scheme in hi::; head.' 
It was punctually required that his writing-box should be 8et upon his bed before 
he rose; and Lord Oxford's dome::5tic related that, in the dreadful winter of '40, 
f'be wa
 called from her bed by him four times in one night, to supply him with 
naper lest he should lose a thought. 
a. U He pretends insen8ibility to censure and criticism, though it wa
 observed by 
all who kne\\ hIm that every pamphlet dbturbed hi::: quiet, and that his extreme ir- 
ritabIlity laid him open to perpetual vexation; but he \\ i
hed to de
pisc hi:; critics, 
and therefore hoped he diè despise them. As he bappeped to live in two reigns 
when the court paid little attention to podry, he nur
ed ill his mind a fooli
h dises- 
teem of king8, and proclaims that 'he never sees courts. ' Yet a little regard shown 
him by the Pnnce of \\
 ales melted his obduracy; and he had not much to say 
when he was asked by his Royal Highness, 'How he could love a prince while he 
dbliked kings.' " 
Johnson's best poetry is the versified expression of the tone of sen- 
tinlent ,vith ,vhich ,ve are already fan1iliar. The Vanity of Human 
lfisltes is, perhaps, the finest pOeIl1 ,vritten since Pope's time and in 
Pope's manner, ,vith the exception of Goldsn1ith's still finer perform- 
ances. Johnson, it need hardly be said, has not GoldsI1lÏth's e'\.quisite 
fineness of touch and delicacy of sentin1ent. He is often ponderous 
and verbose, and one fpels that the 11lode of expression is not that 
,vhich is most congenial; and yet the vigour of thought luakes itself 
felt. through rather clunlsy modes of utterance. Here is one of the 
best passages, in ,vhich he illustrates the vanity of military glory :- 
On what fonndation stands the warrior's pride, 
How just his hopes let Swedish Charles decidei 
A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 
Ko danaers fright him and no labours tire; 
O'er lo
e, o'er fear, extends his \\ ide domain, 
U
conquer'd lord of pleasure and of pain; 
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No joys to him pacific sceptres yield, 
War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field; 
Behold fmrrounding kings their powers com bine, 
And one capitulate, and one resign: 
Peace courts his hand, but spreails her charms in vain. 
"Think nothing gain'd,' he cries, "till nought remain; 
On Moscow's walls till Gothic standards fly, 
And all be mine beneath the polar sky." 
The march begins in military state, 
And nations on his eye suspended wait; 
Stern Famine guards the solitary coast, 
And Winter barricades the realms of Frost. 
He comes, nor want nor cold his course delay- 
Hide, blushing glory, hide Pultowa's day! 
The vanquish'd hero leaves his broken bands, 
And shows his miseries in distant lands; 
Condemn'd a needy supplicant to wait, 
While ladies interpose and slaves debate,- 
But did not Chance at len,:::,th her error mend f 
Did no subverted empire mark his end? 
Did rival monarchs gIve the fatal wound? 
Or hostile millions press him to the ground? 
His fal L was destined to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress and a dubious hand; 
He left the name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral and adorn a ta!e. 


The concluding passage may also fitly conclude this survey of J ohn- 
son's writings. 'fhe sentiment is less gloonlY than is usual, but it 
gives the answer which he would have given in his calmer moods to 
the perplexed riddle of life; and, in some fornl or other, it is, per.. 
haps, the best or the only answer that can be given :- 
Where, then, shan Hope and Fear their objects find' 
Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind Y 
Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
Roll darkiin,g down the torrent of his fate ! 
:Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise? 
No cries invoke the mercies of the skies' 
Inquirer, cease; petitions yet remain 
WhICh Heaven may hear, nor deem re1igion vain; 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice 
Safe in His power whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a 
p
cious prayer. 
Implore His aid, in His decisions rest, 
Secure whate'er He give8-He gives the best. 
Yet when the scene of sacred presence fires, 
And 8trong devotion to the E:kIes aspires, 
Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions and a will resign'd; 
For Love, which scarce collective men can fill; 
For Patience, sovereign o'er transmuted ill ; 
For Faith, that panting for a hap f ier seat, 
Counts Death kind nature's signa of retreat. 
These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, 
These goods He ((rants who grants the power to ga1n. 
Wit h these Celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 
And makei the happinese ahe does not fincl. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


" !NNOCE
TLli' to amuse tIle imagination in this dream of life is 
wisdonl..1' So ,vrote Oliver Goldsn1Ïth; and surely anlong those who 
have earned the ,vorld's gratitude by this n1inistration hp l1luSt be 
accorded a conspicuous place. If, in thes
 delightful ,vritings of his, 
he lIlostly avoids the darker problen1s of existence-if the JnYRtery of 
the tragic and apparently unnlerited and unrequited suffering in the 
,vorld is rarely touched upon-,ve can pardon the onlÌssion for the 
f'ake of the gentle optimislu that would rather look on the kindly 
side of 1ife. " 'Y ou con1e hot and tired froIll the da)
's battle, and 
this sweet Dlinstrel sings to you," says ::\Ir. Thackeray. " \Yho 
could ham1 the kind vagrant harper? \Vhom did he ever hurt? lIe 
carries no ,veapon save the harp on ,vhich he plays to you; and \\'ith 
,,'hieh he deligl)ts great and hunlhle, young and old, the captains in 
the tpnts, or the soldiE'rR round thE' fire, or the ,V01l1en and childrf'1l 
in the villages, at "hose porches he stops and sings his siInple songs 
of love and heauty." Anrl it is to be suspected-it is to he hoped, at 
least-that the cheerfulness ,vhich shines like sunlight through Hold- 
smith's ,vritings. did not aJtogether desert hiInself even in the 1l10st 
trying hours of his ,,"ay,vard and troubled career. He had, ,,,ith an 
his sensitiveness, a fine happy-go-Iuc1\:y dispos

ion ; ,vas ready for a 
frolic ,,,hen he had a guinea, and, ,vhen he had none, could turn a 
sentence on the humorous side of starvation; and certainly npyer 
attributed to the injustice or neglect of society misfortunes the origin 
of which Jay nearer hOll1e. 
Of coursè, a yery dark picture might be dra,vn of Goldsmith's 
Ji fe ; and the sufferings that he undon btedly endured have bC'f'll Juado 
a whip 'with ,ybich to lash the ingratitude of a \vorld not too quick 
to recognize the claims of genius. lIe has been 11llt before us, ,vith- 
out any brighter lights to the picture, as the most unfortunate of 
poor devils; the heart. broken usher j the hack ground do,vn by 
(223) 
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sordid booksellers ; tlH_
 starving occupant of successive garrets. This 
is the aspect of Goldsnlith's career \vhich naturally attracts Mr. Forster. 
Mr. Forster seenlS to have been haunted throughout his life by the 
idea that Providence had some especial spite against literary persons; 
and that, in a nleasure to compensate them for their sad lot, society 
should be very kind to them, \vhile the Governnlent of the day 
might Dlake them Companions of the Bath or give them posts in the 
Civil Service. In the otherw"Ïse copious, thorough, and valuable 
Life and Tin
e8 of Olicer Golds71ât11, \ve find an almost humiliating 
insistance on the complaint that Oliver Goldsmith did not reeeÏ\
e 
g-r
ater recognition and larger SUJns of money from his contempo- 
raries. Goldsmith is here "the poor neglected sizar ;" his "marked 
ill-fortune" att
nds him constantly; he shares" the evil destinies of 
men of letters;" he ,"vas one of those 'who "struggled into fame 
'\vithout the aid of English institutious;" in short, "he ,vrote and 
paid the penalty." Nay, even Christianity itself is impeached on 
account of the persecution suffered by poor Goldsmith. "There had 
been a Christian religion extant for seventeen hundred and fi(ty -seven 
years," ,"vrites Mr. Forster, "the ,"orld having been acquainted, 
for even so long, with its spiritual necessities and responsibilities; 
yet here, in the middle of the eighteenth century, ,"vas the eminence 
ordinarily conceded to a spiritual teacher, to one of those men ,"vho 
come upon the earth to lift their fellow-nlen above its miry ways. 
He is up in a garret, ,"vriting for bread he cannot get, and dunned for 
a milk-score he cannot pay." That Christianity might have been 
worse employed than in paying the milknlan's score is true 
enough, for then the n1Ïlkman would have come by his own; but that 
Christianity, or the state, or society should be scolded because an 
author suffers the natural consequences of his al10wing his expend- 
iture to exceed his income, seems a 1itt Ie hard. And this is a sort of 
,"vriting that is peculiarly inappropriate in the case of Goldsn1Ïth, 
who, if ever any nlan ,"vas author of his own misfortunes, may fairly 
11ave the charge brought against hiIn. " l\fen of genius," says l\fr. 
Forster, "can more easily starve, than the world, with safety to 
itself, can continue to neglect and starve them." Perhaps so; but 
the English nation, ,"vhich has al,"vays had a regard and even love for 
Oliver Goldsmith, that is quite peculiar in the history of literature, 
and \vhich has been glad to overlook his faults and follies, and eager 
to sympathize with him in the many Dliseries of his career, \viII be 
slo'v to helieve that it is responsible for any starvation that Gold 
slnith may have endureò. 
However, the k
y-note has been firmly struck, and it still vibrates. 
GolJsmith was the unluckiest of mortals, the hapless victim of cir- 
cumstances. " Yielding to that united pr
ssure of labour, penury, and 
sorro\v, with a frame exhausted by unreDlitting and in-rewarded 
drudgery) Goldsmith was indebted to the forb
arance of creditors for 
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a peacf'ful hurial." But what, no\\Y, if 
C)nH:
 foreignpr strange to the 
tradition
 of Engli
h literatll.re-
olne.Japanp
e 
Ìlhlént, for exaluple, 
or the X e\\y Zpalandpr COD1(> lJeforp hi
 tilne-""ere to go oyer the as- 
cl'rtained facts of C ì-old"111it h'
Jife, and" f're sud(h'nly
 to announcf' to 
us, "ith the happy audacity of ignoralH'p, that hp, nold
lllith, was 
a quite exceptionally fortunate person '! "\Yhy ," he Inight say, " I 
find that in a country wlu-re the Ya
t luajority of people are born to 
]ahour, Oliyer (lold:-;luith wa
 llPyer 
-:;ked to do a stroke of \\ork 
to\\Yard
 thp earning of his own lh-ing until hp had arriYE'fl at Ulan's 
estate. 
\..Il that was expectt'd of him, ã
 a youth and a
 a young n1an, 
was that he should equip hinl
elf fully for the battle of ]ife. He was 
n1ailltained at college until he had taken hi!;) clegree. .Again and 
again he ,vas furnished with funds for further study and foréign 
t ra \-el ; and again and again he galll bled his opportunitiés a way. The 
('onstant kindne
s of his uncle only luadt hÎIu the bf'st begging-]etter- 
\vl'iter the world has seen. In the the n1Ïd
t of his deht and distre
;:) 
a
 a bookr;.;plh.'r's drudge, be l'èceives ct-100 for three nights' perfornl- 
ancp of TÍle GO,.Jd-llfllured Ì/1flll" he iInmediately purchases chambers 
in Brick Court for .f-100; and forth,,-ith begins to borrow' as bpfore. 
It is true that he died owing E
OOO. and ,va
 indebteded to the for- 
bearance of creditors for a peaceful burial; but it appears that during 
the last seven ypar
 of his life he had been earning an annual incoille 
equivalent to f:800 of Eng1ish currency. '* He ,vas a Ulan liberally and 
affectionately hrought up, \\Tho had many relatives and n1any friends, 
and ,,-ho had the proud satbfaction-\\ hich has been denied to lllany 
men of genius-of kno,ving for year
 before he died that his nlerits 
a'3 a ,vriter had been recognized by the great bulk of his countrynlen. 
And Yf't this strange Englbh nation b inclined to suspect that it 
treated hiIn rather badly; and Christianity is attacked because it did 
not pay Goldsu1ith's nlÏlk-score." 
Our Japanese friend lnay be exagg-erating; but llÏs position is, after 
all, fairly tenable. It n1ay at least be looked at, before entering- on 
the follo,ving brief ré
umé of the leading facts in Goldsmith's life, if 
only to re'3tore our equaniInity. For, naturall
y, it is not pleasant to 
think that any previous generation, ho\vever neglectful of the claims 
of Jiterary persons (as cOlnpared ,vith the clailllS of such ,,-retched 
creaturt'S as phy
icians, lllen of science, artisto,;, engineers, and f:0 
forth) should so cruelly have ill-treated one ,vhonl "-e all love no,\". 
This inheritance of ing-ratiturle is nlore than 've can bear. I
 it true 
that Goldsmith ,vas s;{ harshlr dealt \vith by those barbarian ances- 
tors of ours? 


* The calculation is Lord Macaulay's: see hi5 Biographical EssaJ/8. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


THE Goldsmiths ,vere of English descent ; Goldsmith's fat.her ,vas a 
Protestant clergynlan in a poor little village in the county of Longford; 
and when Oliver, one of several children, '\vas born in "this village of 
Pa11as, or Pa11asIllore. on the 10th of N ovelnber, 1728, the Rev. Charles 
Goldsn1Ïth \vas pa
sing rich on 
40 a year. But a couple of years 
later 
fr. Goldsn1Ïth 
ucceeded to a more lucrative living; and Îorth- 
with relnoved his fanlily to the village of Lissoy, in the county of 
,\\r estmeath. 
Here at once oü.r interest in the story begins: is this Lissoy the 
sweet Auburn that we have kno'\vn and loved since our childhood? 
Lord 
facaulay, with a great deal of vehemence, avers that it is not; 
that there never was any such hanllet as Auburn in Ireland; that The 
Dese1'ted Village is a hopelessly incongruous poelH; and that Gold- 
smith, in combining a description of a probably Kentish village with 
a description of an Irish ejectInent, "has produced something \vhich 
never was, and never '\vill be, seen in any part of the world." This 
criticism is ingenious and plausible, but it is unsound, for it happens 
to overlook one of the radical facts of hunlan nature-the magnifying 
delight of the nlind in \vhaL is long remernbered and remote. vVhat 
'\vas it that the Ï1nagination of Goldsl11ith, in his life-long banishnlent, 
could not see \yhen he looked back to the home of his childhood. and 
his early friends, and the sports and occupations of his youth? Lissoy 
'\vas no doubt a poor enough Irish village; and perhaps the farms 
\vere not too \vell cultivated; and perhaps the village prea
her, who 
was so dear to all the country round, had to administer 111any a thrash- 
ing to a certain graceless son of his; and perhaps Paddy Byrne was 
something of a pedant; and no doubt pigs ran over the" nicely sand- 
ed floor" of the inn; and no doubt the village statesmen occasionally 
indulged in a frpe fight. But do you think that \-vas the Lissoy that 
(ioldslnith thought of in his dreary lodgings in Fleet-street courts? 
No. It was the LiRsoy where the vagrant lad had first seen the" prinl- 
rose peep bpneath the thorn;" where he had listened to the 111ysteri- 
ous call of the bittern by the unfrequented river; it was a Lissoy still 
ringing with the glad laughter of young people in the twilight hours; 
it was a Lissoy forever beautiful, and tender, and far away. The 
grown-up Goldsmith had not to go to any Kentish village for a 1110del; 
the familiar scenes of his youth, regarded with all the \vistfulness and 
longing of an exile, becanle glorified enough. " If I go to the opera 
where Signora Cololnba pours out all the 111azes of melody," he writes 
to Mr. Hodson, "I sit and sigh for Lissoy's fireside, and Johnny .A.r'm- 
strong's La8t Good Night from Peggy Golden." 
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Thpre "
as but little in thp circumstances of Golùsn1Îth's early life 
1ilu-'ly to fit hhn for, or to lead hhn into, a litf'rary career; in fact, he 
did not take to literature until he haù tried pretty nearly eyery thing 
else as a nlethod of earning a living. If he 'was intendeù for any thing, 
it was no doubt his father's ,,"ish that Ì1e Rhould enter the Church; 
and he got such education a
 the poor Irish clergyman-,vho ,vas not 
a very provident person-could afforù. The chihi (ìolùsn1Íth \vas first 
of all taught his alphabet at hOlne, by a 11laid-s(>n.ant, ,,"ho ,vas also a 
relation of the fanlÏly; then, at the age of 
ix) lu
 ".as sent to that vil- 
lage school ,,"hich. ,vith its profound and learned l11a
ter) he has lllade 
f:uniliar to all of us; and after that hp ".as Sl-'l1Ì further a-fi(-,ld for his 
learning, being l110ved frolll this to the other Loarding-school as tIle 
occasion delnanded. GolJslnith's 
chool-life could not 1 aye been alto- 
gether a plea
ant time for hiIn. \Ye hear, indeed, of his being con- 
cerneù in a good luany frolics-roLbing orehards, and the like; and it 
is said that he attained proficif-'ncy in the gallie of fives. But a shy 
and sensitive lad like GoldslllÏth, ,v11o ".as t-'agerly dpsirous of being 
thought ,,'ell of, and \vhose appearance only iu,.ited the thoughtless 
but cruel ridicule of his schoohllat(>
. l11ust han:.> suffpred a good deal. 
lIe ,vas little, pitted ,vith the sillall-pox, anù awkward; and school- 
boys are nlllazingly frank. lIe ""as not strong enough to thrash theln 
into rcspect of hilll; he had no big brother to beconlP his chaIn pion ; 
his pocket-nloney,,'as not lavish enough to enable hÏ1n to buy over 
enenlÍes or suLsidize allies. 
In sinlilar circunlstancps it has sOlnetimes happened tllat a boy 
phy
ical1y inferior to his companions ha51 consoled hiIuself by prov- 
ing his nlcntal pro,,'ess-has scored off his failure at crickpt by the 
taking of prizps, and has revenged hhnself for a drubbing by "Titing 
n lanlpoon. But even this last resource ,vas not open to GoldsnlÍth. 
lIe ".as a dull hoy; "a stupid, heavy blockhead," i
 Dr. Stn'an)
 
phrase in snnnning up the estÏ1nate forIlled of ).oung GoldsnlÍth 1J 
his contenlporaries at school. Of course, as soon as he Lecanle famous\ 
everybody began to hunt up recollections of his having said cr done 
this or that, in order to prove that there were signs of the cOIning 
greatness. People began to remenlber that he had been suspected of 
s
ribbling verses, ,,
hich he burned. 'Yhat schoolboy has not done 
the like? 'Ye kno,v ho,v the biographers of great painter::; point out 
to us that their hero eady sho,ved the bent of his n1Ïnd by dra,ving 
thr figures of aninlals on doors and ,valls with a piece of chalk; as tu 
,vhich it luay Lp oLserved that, if every schoolboy ,vho scribbled 
ver
ps and sketched in chalk on a brick ,ntll "'ere to gro'v up a genius, 
pOell1S and pictures ,vould be plpntiful enough. Ho".e,.er, there is 
the apparently authenticated anecdote of young Goldsnlith's turning 
the taùlps on the fiddler at his uncle's dancing-party. The fiddler, 
struck by the odd look of the boy, ,vIto ,vas capering about the room, 
called out "Æsop I " whereupon Goldsmith is said to have instantly 
replied, 
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" Our herald hath proclaimed this saying, 
See Æsop dancing and his monkey playing J " 


But even if this story be true, it is ,vorth nothing as an augury; fo! 
quickness of repartee ,vas precisely tho accolnplis}llnent ,vhich 1h0 
adult Goldsmith conspicuously lacked. FLIt a pen into his hand, aIlll 
shut hilll Up in a roonl. then ho ,vas 111Rster of the situation-nothing 
could bp nlore incisÎ\
e, polished, and easy than his playful sarcasnl. 
But in society any foul could get the l)('ttf'r of hÏ1n by a sudden qnes- 
tion follo\veJ by a horse-laugh. All through his life-even aftf'r he 
ha<l beC0l11e one of the I110St fanlous of liying "Titf'rs-Gold
nlÍth 
sI1f'ft>reù from 'Y3.nt of self-confidence. lIe ,vas too anxious to please. 
In his eager acqlliescPl1ce he ,volIld blunder into any trap that 'was 
laid for hiIn. .1:\ grain or t\VO of the stolid self-sufficiency of t,he 
blockheads ,vho laughed at hiIn 'vould not only have Ünproved his 
character, but ,volIld have considerably added to the happiness of 
his Ii fee 
As a natural consequence of this tin1idity, Goldsmith, when oppor- 
tunity served, assuilled airs of nlagllifìccnt hnportance. Everyone 
kno\ys the story of the Inistake on ,vhich Slle Stoops tf} COlzq1ler is 
founùed. Getting free at last froln all the tnrlTIoil, and anxieties, 
and mortifications of school-life. and returning h0111e on a lent hack, 
the released sehoolboy is feeling very grand inùeed. lIe is llO\V six- 
teen, ,vould fain pass for a nlan, and has a ,,,hole golden guinea in his 
pocket. And so he takes the jourupy very leisurely l
nti1, getting 
benIghted in a certain village, he asks the ,vay to the "Lest Louse," 
anù is directed by a facetious person to the house of the squire. 'fhe 
squire by good luck falls in ,vith the joke; anù then \ve have a very 
pretty conledy indeed-the inlpecunious schoolboy playing the part of 
a fine gentleillan on the strength of his solitary guinea, ordering a 
bottle of wine after his supper, and inviting his landlord and his 
landlord's ,vife and daughter to join him in the supper-roeHn. The 
cont.rast, in She Stoops to Conquer, bet,veen l\Iarlow's ell1barrassed 
diffidence on certain occasions and his audacious effrontery on others, 
found 1l1any a parallel in the incidents of Golds1l1ith's o,vn life; and 
it is not ÏInprobahle that the ,vriter of the con1edy 'vas thinking of 
sonle of his o,vn experiences ,vhen he n1ade l\1iss Hardcastle say to 
her tÍlnid suitor: "A ,"vant of courage upon SOlne occasions aSSUIues 
the appearance of ignorance, and betrays us \-"hen 'we 1l10st want to 
excel. " 
It ,vas, perhaps, just as ,veIl that the supper, and l)ottle of winp, 
and lodging at Squire Featherston's had not to be paid for out of the 
schoolboy's guinea; for young Gold
.n1Ïth ,vas now on his ,yay to 
college, and the funds at the disposal of the Goldsn1Íth family ,"vere 
not over-abundant. Goldslnith's sister having lllarried the son of a 
well-to-do man, her father considered it a point of honour that she 
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should have a do,vry ; and in giving her a sum of .t400 he so crip- 
pled the means of the fanlily, that Goldsmith had to be sent to 
col1ege not as a pensioner but as a sizar. It appears that the young 
gentleulan's pride revolted against this proposaJ ; and that he ,vas 
',yon over to consent only by the persuasions of his uncle Contarin
, 
,,,ho hiIllself harl been a siz1tr. So Goldsnlith, now in his eight
enth 
year, ,vent to Dublin; n1anaged sOlneho\\r or other-though he 'was 
th(> Im"t in th
 list-to pass the necessary exanlÍnation; and entered 
upon his coBege career (1745). 
Ho,v he lived, and 'v hat he learned, at Trinity College, are both 
Iargf'ly nlatters of conjecture; the chief features of such record as ,ve 
have are the various 11leanF- of raising a little Inoney to ,,,hich the poor 
sizar had to resort; a continual quarrelling ,vith his tutor, an ill-con- 
ditioned brute, ,vho bai
ed Goldsn1Ïth and occasionally beat him; and 
a chance fro1ic ,,,hen funds were forthconling. It ,vas \vhile he ,vas 
at Trinity College that his father died; so that GoIdsn1Ïth 'vas ren- 
dered lllore than ever dependent on the kindness of his uncle Conta- 
rine, ,vho throughout See111S to have taken luuch interest in his odd, 
ungainly nephew. A loan fronl a friend or a visit to the pawnbroker 
tided over the severer difficulties; and then frOln tiIne to titne the 
,vriting of street-ballads, for ,vhich he got five slnltings a-piece at a 
certain repository, caIne in to help. It \vas a happy-go-Iuckj", hand- 
to-lll0Uth sort of existence, involving a good d
al of hard--hip and hu- 
uliliation, but having its frolics and gayeties notwithstanding. One 
of these ,vas pretty near to putting an end to his collegiate career alto- 
gether. He had, smarting under a public adlnonition of having been 
concerned in a riot, taken seriously to his studies and had conlp
tf'd 
for a scholarship. He missed the scholarship, but gained an exhibi- 
tion of the value of thirty shillings; \vhereupon h
 c&llected a nunl- 
her of friends of both sexes in his rOOUlS, and pro
eeded to have high 
jinks there. In the midst of the dancing and uproar, in conIes his 
tutor, in such a passion that he knocks Goldsluith down. This insult, 
rf'ceived before his friends, ,vas too uluch for the unlucky sizar, ,vho, 
the very next day, sold his books, ran a,vay froln college, and ulti- 
nlatply, after having been on the verge of staryation once or t\\rice, 
Iuade his ,yay to Lissoy. Here his brother got hold of hhn, persuaded 
hiIn to go back, and the escapade ,vas condoned souleho,v. GoIdsn1Ïth 
remained at Trinity College until he took his degree (17-19). lIe ,vas 
again lowest in the list; but still he passed; and he must haye 
Jearnpd sOlnething. He ,vas 110'V t,venty-one, ,vith all the ,vorId be- 
fore hhn; and the question 'was as to ho,v be ,vas to employ such 
know ledge as he had acquired. 
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CHAPTER III. 


IDLENESS AND FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


BUT Goldsmith ,vas not in any hurry to acquire either wealth or fame. 
He had a happy knack of enjoying the present hour-especially when 
there \vere one or two boon cOlnpanions ,,'ith hÏ1l1, and a pack of cards 
to be found -and, after his return to his mother's house, he appears 
to have entf'red upon the business of idleness 'with much philosoph- 
ical satisfaction. If he .was not quite such an unlettered clown as he 
has described in Tony LUlnpkin, he had at least all Tony LUlnpkin's 
high spirits and love of joking and idling; and he was surrounded at 
the ale-house by just such a company of adn1Ïrers as used to meet at 
the fanlous 'fhree Pigeons. Sonletinles he helped in his brother's 
school; SOlnetÏInes he went erranùs for his nlother; occasionally he 
would sit and lneditatively play the flute-for the day was to be 
passeù sOlY1eho\v ; then in the evening canle the assenlblage in Con- 
way's inn, \vith the glass, and the pipe, and the cards, and the up- 
roarious jest or song. "But Scripture saith an. ending to all fine 
things must be," and the friends of this jovial young .., buckeen" 
ùegan to tire of his idleness and his recurrent vbits. 'rhey gave hiIn 
hints that he nlight set about doing something to provide hÏ1nself 
with a living; aníl the first thing that they thought of was that he 
should go into the Church-perhaps as a sort of purification-house 
after George COi1,vay's inn. Accordingly GoJdsn1ith, ,vho appears to 
have been the Il10St good-natured and conlpliant youth, did Inake ap- 
plication to the Bishop of Elphil1. There is some doubt about the 
precise reasons which induced the Bishop to decline GoldsnÜth's ap- 
plication, but at any rate the Church ,vas denied the aid of the young 
nlan's eloquence and erudition. Then he tried teaching, and through 
the good offices of his uncle he obtained a tutorship which he held for 
a considerable time-long enough, indeed, to enable him to amass a 
sunl of thirty pounds. 'Vh
n he quarrelled with his patron, and 
once more" took the ,vorld for his pillow," as the Gaelic stories say. 
he had this sunl in his pocke.t and was possessed of a good horse. 
He stal'tpd a\vay from BalIYlnahon, ,vhere his Illother ,,-as now living, 
and he }"(.turncd ,vithout the nloney, and on the back of a wretchpd 
allinlal, telling his Inother a cock-and-bull story of the n10st amusing 
::;hnplicity. "If Uncle Contarine believed those letters," says 
fr. 
Thackeray" if OJiver's lllother believed that story which the 
youth relat.ed of his going to Cork, with the purpose of eUlbarking 
for Anler-iea ; of hi::; having paid his passage-money, and having sent 
his kit OIl board; of the anonyulous captain sailing away with Oliver's 
valuable luggage, in a nalneless ship, never to return-if Uncle Con- 
tarine anù the Inother at Ball)TlUahon believed his stories, they must 
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have been a very 
imp1e pair; as it ,vas a very simple rogue indeed 
\vho cheated them." Indeed, if anyone is anxious to fill up his hiatus 
in Goldsn1ith's life, the best thing he can do is to discard Gold::,mith's 
suspicious record of his fidventures, and put in its place the faithful 
record of the adventurps of 
lr. Barry Lyndon, ".hen that I110dest 
,youth left his nlother's house and rolIe to Dublin, ,,'ith a certain num- 
her of guineas in his pocket. But ,,?hether Uncle Contarine Lelie\"t'd 
the story or no, he was ready to give thf' young gellt1elnan another 
chance; and this tiIllf' it \\?as the legal proff'ssion that \,"as cho
{-'n. 
Goldsn1Ïth got fifty pounds froni his uncle, anù l't'ached Dublin. III 
a reluarka.bly brief space of tinIf' he had ganlLlf'd away the fifty 
pounds, and \vas on his way back to Ballyulahon, \vhere his mother's 
reception of hinl was not \?ery cordial, though his uncle forga\?e hitn, 
and was once l110re read v to start hhn in lifp. But in \\'hat direction? 
Teaching, the Church, ånd the la \v had lost their attractions for hinl. 
\Vell, this tinle it was Inedicine. In fact, any sort of project \\raS 
capable of dra\ving forth the good old uncle's bounty. The funds 
\\
ere again forthcoH1ing ; Goldslnith started for Edinburgh, and no\v 
(1732) sa\v Ireland for the last tÏIne. 
IIp lived, and he inforll1ed his uude that he RÍlhlied, in Edinburgh 
for a year and a half; at the end of \vhich tÏIue it appeared to hhn 
that h
s knowledge of Inedicine \vould Le Hluch huproved Lr foreign 
tra\9pl. There \vas .Albinus, for exau1plf', "the great professor of 
I.Jeyden," as he ,vrote to the credulous uncle, fronl ".hOl11 he \vould 
doubtless learn nluch. ,\Yhen, havil1g got another t\\'enty pounds for 
travelJing expenses, he did reach LeJden (1734), he l11entioned Gau- 
bius, the chen1Ïcal professor. Ganbius is also a good name. That 
this intercourse \vith these learned persons, and the serious nature of 
11is studies, ,,?ere not inconlpatible ,vith a little light relaxation in the 
,yay of gambling is not hnpossible. On Olle occasion, it is said, he 
'\vas so lucky that he came to a fello\\--student \vith his pockets full of 
JlI0ney; and ,,'as induced to resolve never to play again-a resolution 
broken about as soon as Inade. Of course he lost all his "rinnings, 
and more; and had to borro\v a trifling StUll to get hÍ111self out of the 
place. Then an incidpnt occurs \vhich is highly characteristic of the 
better side of GoldsnlÏth's nature. He had just got this nloney and 
,va
 about to leave Leyden, \\?hen, as 1\11'. For::;ter \vrites, "he passeù 
a florist's garden on his rt'turn, and s('(>ing SOllle rare and high-priced 
flo\\?er, which his uncle Contarine, an enthusiast in such things, had 
often spoken and been in search of, he ran in \vithout other thought 
than of inllllediate ph'asure to his kindest friend, bought a parcel of 
the roots, and sent th(>n1 off to Ireland. " lIe had a guinea in his 
pocket \vhen he started on the grand tour. 
Of this notable period in U-oldsn1Ïth's life (17.1J-G) very little is 
kno\vn, though a good deal has bf'en gUe
sed. .A luinute record of all 
the personal adventures that befell the ,vayfarer as he trudged froIU 
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country to country, a diary of the odd humours and fancies that must 
have occurred to him in his solitary pilgrinlages, ,"vould be of quite 
inestimable value; but even the letters that Goldslnith wrote 110111(' 
fronl tinle to tinle are lost; \vhi1e Tlte T'}'a'vellcr consists chiefly of a 
s
ries of philosophical reflections on the governnlent of various states, 
Jnore likely to have engaged the attention of a Fleet-street author, 
Jiving in an atmosphere of ùooks, than to have occupied the mind of 
a tranlp anxious about his supper and his night's lodging. Bos\vell 
says he " disputed" his \-vay through Europe. It is much more proba- 
ble that he beggpd his ,"yay through Europe. The ronlantic version, 
Vdlich has been lllade the subject of nlany a channing picture, is that 
l1e \vas entertained by the peasantry \vhom he had delighted \vith his 
playing on the flute. It is quite probable that Goldslnith, whose inl- 
agination had been captivated by the story of ho\v Baron von Holberg 
}Hld as a young man really passed through France, Gerrnany, and Hol- 
land in this Orpheus-like manner, may have put a flute in his pocket 
vdlen he left Leyden; but it is far from safe to aSSUlne, as is general- 
ly done, that Goldsnlith \vas himself the hero of the adventures de- 
scribed in Chapter XX. of the Vicar of 
Vakefielll. It is the more to 
ùe regretted that we have no authentic record of these devious wan- 
derings, that by this tinle Goldsmith had acquired, as is sho\vn in 
other letters, a polished, easy, and graceful style, ,"vith a very consid- 
erable faculty of humorous observation. Those ingenious letters to 
his uncle (they usually included a little hint about money) ,"vere, in 
fact, a trifle too l
t
rary both in substance and in fornl ; we could even 
no\v, looking at thenl \vith a pardonable curiosity, have spared a little 
of their fornlal antithesis for some 1110re precise information about the 
writer and his surroundings. 
The strangest thing about t]}is 
trange journey a11 over Europe was 
the failure of Goldsnlith to pick up even a conlmon and ordinary 
aquaintance with the familiar facts of natural history. The ignorance 
on this point of the author of the ..AnÌ1nated Nat1.l1'e "ras a constant sub- 
ject of jest anlong Goldslnith's friends. They dec1ared he could not tell 
the difference bet\veen any two sorts of barn-door fowl until he saw 
them cooked and on the table. But it may be said prematurely here 
that, even "Then he is wrong as to his facts or his s\veeping general- 
izations, one is inclined to forgive hinl on account of the quaint grace- 
fulness and point of his style. 'Vhen Mr. Burchell says, "This rule 
seenlS to extend even to other animals: the little vermin race are ever 
treacherous, cruel, and co,vardly, whilst those endo,"ved \vith strength 
and power are generous, brave, and gentle," \ve scarcely stop to reflect 
that the merlin, \-vhich is not nluch bigger than a thrush, has an ex- 
traordinary cournge and spirit, \vhile the liOll, if all stories be true, is, 
unless 'when goaded by hunger, an abject skulker. Else\vhere, in- 
deed, in the Animated .1.Vature, Goldsnlith gives credit to the smaner 
birds for a good deal of valour, and then goes on to say, with a charn}.. 
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ing freedon1, "but their contentions aresometÍ1nes of a gentler naturf'. 
T,vo lunle bird
 sha1] stri \-e in song tin, after a long struggle, tlH
 
loudest shall entirf'ly silence the other. During these contentions tllP 
feIHaIe f'its an attentive silent auditor. and often re\VardH thp IOlldpgt 
songster with her cOlnpany during the season." Y
t even thi
 dp. 
ficription of the battle of the bards, \\rith the queen of love as arbitf'r, 
is scarcply 
o anlu
ing as his happy-go-lucky notions ,vith regard to 
t hp variability of spf'cie
. The p;"ilo
oph{>r, flute in hand, ,vho ,vent 
,vandering frolH the canals of IIolland to the ice-ribbed falls of the 
Rhine, lllay have heard frOIll tÍllle to tÏ111e that contest between sing- 
ing-birds which he so imaginatively describes; but it ,vas clearly the 
Flf'et-street autbor, living a!llong books, ,vho arrived at the conclu- 
sion that intennarriage of species is COU1Ulon alllong small birds and 
rare al110ng big birds. Quoting SOllIe lines of Addisou's ,vhich ex- 
press tbe belief that birds are a virtuous race-that the nightingale, 
for exau1ple, does not covet the ,,,ife of his neighbour, the blackbird- 
Gold:-;mith goes on to observe, "But ,vhatever Iuay be the poet's 
opinion, the probability is against this fidelity anlong the smaller ten- 
ants of 1;he grove. The great birds are uluch l110re true to their 
species than these; and, of consequence, 
he varÍetips aillong them 
are 1l10re fe\v. Of the ostrich, the cassowary, and the eagle there are 
but few species; and no arts that Ulan can use could probably induce 
them to ulix ,vith each other. JJ 
'Yhat he did bring back from his foreign traye1s was a n1edical de- 
gree. 'Yhere he got it, and ho'v he got it, are alike l11atters of pure 
conjecture; but it is extren1ely Í111probable that-\vhatever he might 
haye heE'l
 ,villing to ,vrite h0l11e frolll Padua or Lou,'ain. in order to 
coax another renlÏttance froln his Irish friends-he ,voldd after,,'ards, 
in the presence of such Inen as ,Johnson, Burke, and Rpynold
, "-ear 
shaul honours. It is uluch U10re probable that, on his finding those 
supplies frOlll Ireland running olninou
ly short, the philosophic v'3ga- 
bond deternlÍned to pro,?e to his correspondents t1)at he 'nlS really at 
,york some,vhere, instead of Iller.ely idling a,vay his tiule, begging or 
borrowing the ,vhere,vithal to pass hilll frOIU to,vn to to,vn. That he 
did see sOJuething of the forpign universities is evident from his o"'n 
,vritings; there are touches of description here and there ".hich he 
could not well ha\?e got frolll books. '''lth this dpgrpe, and ,vith such 
Look-learning and such kno\vledge of nature and Illllllan nature as he 
lw(l ChOSC'll or 1l1anaged to pick up during all tho
p YE'ars. he was now' 
called lipon to bpgin life for hiulsplf. The Irish suppliE's stopped. 
altogether. Ilis letters \vere left unans\vered. And so GoldsnlÍth 
f,olueho\v or other got Lack to London (February 1, 1736), and had to 
cast about for some ,yay of earning his daily Lread. 
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CIIAPTER IV. 


EARLY STRUGGLES-RACK-WRITING. 


HERE ensued a very da]']{ period in his life. He was alone in Lon- 
don, ,vithout friends, ,vithout ]HOnf>Y, ,vithout introductions; his ap- 
pearance ,,,as the revprse of prepossessing; and, even despite that 
Inedical degree and his acquaintance ,vith the learned Albinus and the 
learned Gaubius, he had practical]y nothing of any value to offer for 
sale in the great labour-l11arket of the ,vorld. I-Io'w he nlanaged to live 
at all is a nlystery: it is certain that he Inust bave endured a great 
deal of ,vant; and one nlay ,veIl synlpathh'.e "with sO gentle and sensi- 
tive a creature reduced to such straits, \vithout inquiring too curiously 
into the causes of his n1isfortunes. If, on the one hand, we cannot 
accuse society, or Christianity, or the English governlnent of injus- 
ticf> and cruelty because GoldsnlÍth had gambled away his chances 
and ,va
 no\v called on to pay the penalty, on the other hand, we had 
better, before blanling Goldsnlith hhnself, inquire into the origin of 
those defects of character \vhich produced such results. As this 
'\'ollld involve an eXC'll1'SU8 into the controversy bet\veen Necessity and 
Free-\vill, probably nlost people ,vonld rather leave it alone. It luay 
safely be said in any case that, ,vhile Goldsmith's faults and follies, 
of \vhich he hilnself had to suffer the consequences, arp patent 
enough, his character, on the whole, ,vas distinctly a lovable one. 
Goldsnlith ,vas his o\vn enelny, and everybody els(>'s fri{->nd: that is 
not a serious indictnlent, as things go, lIe was quite well a\vare of 
his ,veakllesses; and he ,vas also-it Juay be hinted-a,vare of the 
good-nature which he put forw"ard as condonation. If SOHle foreigner 
were to ask how it is that so thoroughly a conuuercial people as the 
English are-strict in the acknow ledgll1ent and paYlnent of debt- 
should have al,vays betrayed a sneaking fondness for the character of 
the good-Iulnloured scapegrace \vhose hand is in everybody's pocket, and 
who thro,vs a\vay other people's lnoney ,vith the Dl0St channing air 
in the world, Goldsmith lnight be pointed to as one of nIany literary 
teachers whose o,vn circumstances "Tere not likely to luake thpnl 
e- 
vere censors of the Charles Surfaces, or lenient judges of the Joof'ph 
Surfaces of the world. Be lllerry 'while you may; let to-morro,v take 
care of itself; share your last guinea ,vith anyone, even if the poor 
drones of society-the Lutcher, and baker, and Inilklnan with his 
score-l1ave to suffer; do anything you like, so long as you keep the 
heart ,varm. All this is a delightful philosophy. It has its nlOlnents 
of nlisery-its periods of reaction-but it has its DIOll1euts of high 
delight. "Then 've are invited to contelnplate the" evil destinies of 
nlen of letters," we ought to be shown the flood-tides as ,yell as the 
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ebb-tides. The tavern gayety; t11e brand-ne\v coat and lace and 
s\vord; the D1idnight frolics, \"ith jolly con1panions everyone-these, 
ho,vever brief and intefInittent, should not be \vhollv left out of the 
picture. Of course it is very dreadful to hear of poo.r Boyse lying in 
bed ,,-ith nothing but a 1Jlanket over hhn, and with his arms thrust 
through two holes in the blanket, so that hp could ,vrite-perhapsa 
continuation of hIS pOf'm on the Deity. But then ,ve should be sho\vn 
Hoyse ,,,hen he ,"vas spending the money collected by Dr. Johnson to 
get the poor scrihbler's clothes out of pa,vn; and 'we should also he 
:shown hiIn, ,,,ith his hands through the holes in the blanket, enjoying 
the lllushrooll1s and truffles on \v1lich, 8:-5 a little garniture for "his 
last scrap of beef," he had just laid out his last half-guinea. 
" There were but fe\v truffles-probably thf"re ,,-as but litde beef- 
for Gnldsmith during this s0111b1'e period. "His threadbare coat, his 
uncouth figure, and Hi1ernian dialect caused hhn to lneet ,,,ith re- 
}Jeated refusals." But at length he got some enlploynlent in a chem- 
ist's shop, and this ,vas a start. Then he tried practising in a SIll aU 
way on his own account in Sout1nvark. Here hp, ll1ade the acquaint- 
ance of a printer's ,vorkmau; and through hinl he ,vas engaged as a 
corrector of the press in the establishment of 1\11'. Sarl1uel Richardsoll. 
Being so near to literature, he caught the infection; and naturally 
began ,,,ith a tragedy. This tragedy ,vas sho\\'n to the author of 
Cla-rissa Harlozee
' but it only ,vent the \yay of lllHllY siruilar first 
inspiritings of the 1\Iuse. Then Goldsn1Íth drifted to Pcekham, 
where ,YC find him (1757) installt.d as usher at Dr. l\Iilnf'r's school. 
Goldsmith as usher has been the object of ll1uch syn1pathy; and he 
,,,ould certainly deserve it, if ,vo are to aSSUll1e that his description of 
an usher's position in the Bel', and in George PrÍlllrosc's advice to his 
cousin, ,vas a full and accurate description of 11is life at Peckham. 
"Browbeat by the master, hated for Tny ugly face by the n1Ìstress, 
,yorrieù by the boys" -if that \vas his life, he ,vas much to be pitied. 
But we cannot believe it. The 1\Iilners "vere exceedingly kind to 
Ooldsll1ith. It ,vas at the intercession of young 1\lilner, "Tho had 
been his fello\v-student at Edinburgh, that Goldsn1Ìth got the situa- 
tion, ,vhich at all events kept. him out of the reach of iUlll1ecliate 
want. It ,vas through the 
Iilners that he ,vas introduced to Grif- 
fiths, 'who gave hill1 a chance of trying a 1iterary career-as a hack- 
,,-riteI' of revie,vs and so forth. 'Vhen, ha\Ting got tired of that, 
Goldsn1Íth \vas again floating vaguely on the \vaves of chance, ,vhere 
did he find a harbour but in that very school at Pf'ckha1l1? And \ve 
have the direct testimony of the youn.gest of Dr. l\Iilner's daughters, 
that this Irish usher of theirs ,vas a remarkably cheerful and even 
faf'etious person, constantly playing tricks and praêtical jokes, amusing 
the boys by telling stories and by performances on the flute, living a 
careless life, and always in advance of his salary. Any beggars, or 
group of children, even the very boys ,"vho played back practical 
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jokes on him, \verp ,velcome to a share of ,,,hat small funds he had; 
and we all kno,v how 
Irs. l\filner good-naturedly said one day, " Yon 
had better, Mr. Goldsnlith, let Ine ]{eep your J110ney for you, as I do 
for some of the young gpntlenlen ; and ho,v he an
nvered ,vith lnnch 
simplicity, "In truth
 l\Iadau1, there is equal nef'd." 'Yith Gold- 
snlÏth's love of approbation and extrellle sensitiveness, he no doubt 
suffered deeply fronl nlany slights, no\v as at other tiInes ; but \vhat 
\ve kno,v of his life in the Peckharn sehoul does not incline us to 
believe that it ,va
 an especially nlÏseraùle period of his existence. 
His abundant cheerfulness does not seCln to have at any time deserted 
hin1 ; and \vhat with tricks, and jokes, and playing of the flute, thf\ 
dùll routine of instructing the unruly young gentleillen at Dr. l\lil- 
ner's was got through son1eho,v. 
"Then Goldslnith left the Peckham school to try hack'\vriting in 
Paternoster Ro,v, he ,vas going further to fare ,vorse. Griffiths the 
bookseller, when he lllet GoldsIllith at Dr. l\filner's dinner-table and 
invited him to become a revie,ver, ,vas doing a service to the English 
nation-for it ,vas in this period of Inachine-work that GoldsnlÏth dis- 
covered that happy faculty of literary expression that led to the com- 
position of his masterpieces-,but he ,vas doing little immediate service 
to Goldsmith. 
The newly-captured hack was boarded and lodged at Griffiths' 
house in Paternoster Ro,v (1757); he was to llave a slnall salary in 
consideration of ren10rselessly constant ,vork; and-'what ,vas the 
hardest condition of all-he was to have his '\vritings revised by !vII's. 
Griffiths. !vIr. Forster justly relnarks that though at last Golrlslnith 
had thus become a man of letters, he "had gratified no passion and 
attained no object of ambition." fIe had taken to literature, as so 
many others have done, merely as a last resource. And if it is true 
that literature at first treated Goldsn1Íth harshly, made llÍm work 
hard, and gave him conlparatively little for what he did, at least it 
nlust be said that his experience ,vas not a singular one. 1\11'. Forster 
says that literature \vas at that tinle in a transition state: "The 
patron ,vas gone, and the public had not conle." But ,vhen Gold- 
slnith began to do bettor than hack- ,vork, he found a public speedily 
enough. If, as Lord J\Iacaulay con1putes, Goldslnith received in the 
last seven years of his life '\vhat ,vas equivalent toJ 
5()OO of our 
money, even the villain booksellers cannot be accused of having 
starved him. At the outset of his literary career he received no 
large sums, for he had acl1ieved no reputation; but he got the 
market-rate for his work. \Ve have around us at this mOIllent plenty 
of hacks ,vho do not earn much nlore than their board and lodging 
with a small salary. 
For the rest, ,ve have no l:\eans of kno'\ving ,vhether Goldslnith 
got through his ,vork ,,,ith ease or ,vith difficulty; but it is obvious, 
looking over the rcvic,vs which he is believed to have written for 
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Griffiths' ma
azine, that he readily acquired the professional critic's 
airs of superiority, along with a fe,v tricks of the trade, no doubt 
taught hilll by Griffiths. Several of these reviews, for exanlple, are 
meH:,ly epitomes of the contents of the books revie\ved, with SOUle 
vague suggestion that the ".rÏter might, if he had been less careful. 
have done ,vorse, and, if he had been more careful, nlight have done 
hptter. 'Vho does not relnenl ber ho,v the philosophic vagabonrl ,vas 
taught to becollle a cognoscento? "The ,,,hole secret consisted in a 
strict adherence to t".o rules: the one ah,"av's to observe that the 
picture might have bepn better if the painter 6had taken Dlore pains; 
and the other to pr6.isp the \vorks of Pietro Perugino." It is aJllns- 
ing t.} obser\ye the èifferent èstÏJnates formed of the function of criti- 
CiSJll ur Goldsmith the criti
 and by Goldsn1Îth the author. Gold- 
sn1Ïth, sitting at Griffiths' desk, naturally magnifies his office, and 
annOLnces his opinion that" to direct our taste, and conduct the poet 
up to perfection, has ever been the true critic's province." But 
Goldsmith the author, ""hen he comes to inquire into the existing 
state of Polite Learning in Europe, finds in criticism not a help but 
a danger. It is "the natural destroyer of polite learning." And 
again, in the Citizen of tlìø 1Vorld, he exclaims against the pre- 
tf'n:;ions of the critic. ., If any choose to be critics, it is but saying 
they are critics ; and from that tinle for,vard they become in vested 
,vith full po\ver and authority over every caitiff ,vIto ahus at their 
instruction or entertainment." 
This at least may be said, that in these early essays contributed to 
the .JIonthly Review there is much more of Goldsmith the critic than 
of Goldsmith the author. They are somewhat laboured performances. 
The

 are almost devoid of the sly and delicate humour that afterw'ards 
marked Goldsmith's best prose ,,"ork. vVe find throughout his trick 
of antithesis; but here it is forced and formal, whereas after,vards 
he lent to this habit of writing the subtle surprise of epigram. They 
have the true Dlanner of authority, nevertheless. He says of Hon1e's 
DOl1glas: "Those parts of nature, and that rural simplicity wIth 
,vhich the author ,vas, perhaps, best acquainted, are not unhappily 
òf'scribed ; and hence 'we are led to conjecture that a more universal 
kno,:vledge of nature ,vil1 probably increase his powers of description." 
lfthe author had 'written other,vise, he would haye \vrittpn differently; 
had he kno,vn ll10re, he ,vonld not have been so ignorant; the trage- 
dy is a tragpdy, but ,vhy did not the author make it a comedy?-this 
sort of criticism has been heard of even in our O'V11 dar. IIo,ve'
er, 
Goldsmith pounded a\vay at his ne\vly.found work, under the eye of 
the exacting bookseller and his learned ,vife. 'Ve find him dealing 
".ith Scandinavian (here called Celtic) mythology, though he does not 
adventure on much conlmpnt of his o""n; then he engages Smollett's 
IIistory of England, but mostly in the ,vay of extract; anon '\vc find 
him reviewing A Journal of Eight Days' Journey, by Jonas Hanway. 
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of whom Johnson said that he made some reputation by travelling 
abroad, and lost it all by travelling at home. Then again we find 
him writing a disquisition on Some Inquiries concerning the First 
Inhabitants, Lctnguctge, Ileligion, Lear'ning, and Letters of Europe, 
l)y n Mr. Wise, ,vIto, along with his critic, appears to have got into 
hopeless confusion in believing Basque and Armorican to be the 
remains of the same ancient language. The last phrase of a note 
appended to this revie,v by Goldslllith probably indicates his own 
humble estimate of his work at this time. "It is lllore our business," 
he says, "to exhibit the opinions of the learned than to controvert 
thelll." In fact, he "Tas elllployed to boil do,vn books for people who 
<lid llot "vish to spend 1110re on literature than the price of a lllagazine. 
Though he was new to the trade, it is probable he did it as well as 
any other. 
At the end of five lllonths, Goldsnlith and Griffiths quarrelled and 
separated. Griffiths said Goldslnith "vas idle; Goldsn1ith said Grif- 
fiths "vas impertinent; probably the editoral supervision exercised by 
Mrs. Griffiths had something to do ,vith the dire contention. From 
Paternoster Row Goldslnith removed to a garret in Fleet Street ; had 
his letters addressed to a coffee-house; and apparently supported him- 
self by further h!lck-,vork, his connection ,vith Griffiths not being 
quite severed. Then he drifted back to Peckluun again; and was 
once nlore installed as usher, Dr. J.\;Iilner being in especial want of an 
assistant at this time. Goldsnlith's lingering about the gates of liter- 
ature had not inspired hiIn with any great anlbition to enter the en- 
chanted land. But at the saIne tilne he thought he sa"v in literature 
a 11leanS by which a little ready money might be ll1ade, in order to 
help him on to sonlething 1nore definite and substantial; and this goal 
was no\v put before him by Dr. l\lilner, in the shape of a medical ap- 
pointment on the Corolnandel coast. It was in the hope of obtaining 
this appointment that he set about conlposing that Enquiry into the 
P.rescnt State of Polite Learning in E"urope, ,vhich is now interesting 
to us as the first of his lllore aUlbitious works. As the book grew un- 
der his hands, he hegan to cast about for subscribers; and from the 
Fleet-street coffee-house-he had again left the Peckha1n school-he 
addressed to his friends and relatives a spries of letters of the Inost 
channing humour, which nlight have dra\vn subscriptions from a lllilI- 
stone. To his brother-in-law, 1\11'. IIodson, he sent a glowing account 
of the great fortune in store for hiln on tlle Coromandel coast. " The 
salary is but trifling," he "V rites, "nanlely, cEI00 per annUln, but the 
other advantages, if a person be prudent, are considerable. ffhe prac- 
tire of the place, if I anl rightly inforIlled, generally alnonnts to not 
less than ;:ßI000 per annU11l, for \vhich the appointed physician has an 
exclusive privilege. This, with the advantages resulting from trade, 
and the high interest which money bears, viz., Æ20 per cent., are the 
inducements which persuade me to undergo the fatigues of sea, the 
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dang-ers of w'ar, and the still greater dangprs of thp c1inlate; ,vhich 
induce Jne to If\fiye a place ,,,bere I aU1 e\
er'y day gaining friends and 
esteenl, and where I )night 
njoy all the cOln g enienc('s of life." 
The surprising part of this episode in (loldsnlÌth's life is that he did 
reallv recpiye the appointlnent; in fact, he ""as called upon to pay 

10 for the apl1ointnlent-,,-arrant. In tlÚs f\lllf>rgency he ,,,ent to the 
I,roprietor of the Critical Refiew, the ri \.a] of the .Jlolitltl.lJ, and obtained 

onle uloney for certain anonymous \york ,,'hich neeù not be nlen- 
tinned in detail here. He also llloved into another garret, this tinle in 
(j reen-",\rbor Court, Fleet Street, in a ,yllùcl'uessof slums. '}'he Coro- 
Jlland
l project, however, on "hich so luan}'" hope:; had bepn built, fplI 
through. So explanation of the collapse could ùe got froIll either 
(roldSll1Îth hiInself or fronl Dr. )Hlner. 
Ir. Forster suggest:; that Oold- 

nlÎth's inability to raise 111one' -"or his outfit Inay havp oeen nlade th
 
excuse for tran
ferring the apÌ)oinhllf'nt to anot1ier ; and that is prob- 
able enough; but it is also probable that the need for such an excuse 
,vas based on t1le discovery that Goldsnlith \vas not properly qualified 
for the post. ...\ncl this seeU1S the nlore likely, that GO]dSlllith inune- 
(Hately after,vards re::,oh?ecl to challenge exanlÍnation nt Surgeon's 
IlalL He undertook to ,,"rite four articles for the .JflJJitldy Ef'l'ieUJ ; 
Griffiths becan1e surety to a taíl(\l' for a fine suit of clotht-'s; and, thus 
equipped, Goldsnlith presentpd hinl
cJf at Surgeon's lIall, IIp only 
\vallh.'() to be pa

t:'d as hospital luate; but ('yen that Illod('st alubition 
'\"a:-; unfulfilled. lIe ,,'as found not qualified, and returned, with his 
finp clothes, to hi:; Fh>pt-strppt dell. lIe W1.-:S IlO\V thirty years of age 
(1738) ; and had found no definite occupatioll in the ,vorld. 


CIIA,PTER V. 


BEGIX:KIXG OF AUTHOR
IIIP-TnE BEE. 


ÐURIXG the period that no,v ensued, and alnid luuch quarelling with 
Griffiths and hack-writing- for the Critif'((l RcrÙ If" noldsluith Inanaged 
10 get his EIl(l'liry into the ]Jrcðeld State of l
(llite LUlrnifig in Eu- 
rope cOlupleted ; and it is frOITl the }Hlb:ication of that \yor]i:, on the 
:!ll of April, 17,19, that \ve Inay date the lwginning of Gold
luit 11 's 
('a1'('l>r as an author. The hook ,vas published tlnonYInollsIy ; but Gold- 

luith ,vas not at aB anxious to disc1aÏ1n the parentage of his first 
horn; and in Grub 8tr('et and its environs, at least, the authorship of 
1hp hook \'.as no secret. ::\Iorco\
er, there ,vas that in it ,yhich "
as 
1ikely to proyoke the literary tribe to plenty of fierce talking. The 
EIi'luÏ1
y is neither morp nor Ipss than an endeavour to proyc that crit- 
icism has in all ages been the deadly enemy of art and literature, 
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coupled with an appeal to authors to dra'\-v their inspiration from 
nature rather than frOIn books, and varied here and there by a gentle 
sigh over the loss of that patronage, in the sunshine of which Inen Qf 
genius ,vere \vont to bask. Goldsn1Ïth, not having been an author 
hiInself, could not have suffered much at the hands of the critics; so 
that it is not to be supposed that personal feeling dictated this fierce 
onslaught on the ,vhole tribe of critics, cOlllpilers, and comnlentators. 
They are represented to us as rank weeds growing up to choke all 
InanÌÎestations of true art. "Ancient learning," ,ve are told at the 
outset, "may be distinguished into three periods: its conlnlencenlent, 
or the age of poets; its 111aturity, or the age of philosophers; and 
its decline, or the age of critics." Then our guide carries us into the 
dark ages; and, ,vith lantern in hand, shows us the creatures s'\-varm- 
ing there in the sluggish pools-" comnlentators, conlpilers, polenlic 
divines, and intricate TIletaphysicians." '" e come to Italy: Look at 
the affectations váth \vhich the Virtuosi and Filosofi have enchained the 
free spirit of poetry. " Poetry is no longer among thenl..an iInitation of 
,vhat we see, but of what a visionary n1Ïght ,visIl. The zephyr breathes 
the most exquisite perfume; the trees wear eternal verdure; fa'\-vns, 
and dryads, and hanladryads, stand ready to fan the sultry shepherd- 
ess, ,vho has fo'rgot, indeed, the prettiness ".ith ,vhich Guarini's 
shepherdesses have been reproached, but it is so sinlple and innocent 
as often to have no meaning. Happy country, '\-vhere the pastoral age 
begins to revive !-,vhere the ,vits even of Ronle are united into a 
rural group of nynlphs and swains, under the appellation of modern 
Arcadians !-'\-vhere in the midst of porticoes, processions, and caval- 
cades, abbés turned shepherds and 5hepherdesses ,vithout sheep in- 
Q.ulge their innocent difDert-imenti!" 
In Germany the ponderous yo]unles of the commentators next come 
in for aninladversion; and here ,ve find an epigraln, the quaint SiUl- 
plicity of "Thich is peculiarly characteristic of Goldsmith. " "r ere 
angels to write books," he remarks, "they never would write folios." 
But Gerlnany gets credit for the nloney spent by her potentates on 
learned institutions; and it is perhaps England that is delicately 
hinted at in these "
ords: " IIad the fourth part of the inlmense sunl 
above lllentioned been given in proper rewards to genius, in SOlne 
neighbouring countries, it would have rendered the naine of the donor 
imlnortal, and added to the real interests of society." Indeed, when 
we come to England, we find that Inen of letters are in a Lad way, 
o,ving to the prevalence of critics, the tyranny of booksellers, and the 
aLsence of patrons. The author, ,vhen un patronized by the great, 
has naturally recourse to the bookse11er. 'fhere cannot perhaps Le 
inlagined a combination more prejudicial to taste than this. It is the 
interest of the one to allow as litt1e for writing, and of the other to '\-vrite 
as much as possible. Accordingly, tedious compilations and periodi- 
cal magazines are the result of their joint endeavours. In these cir.. 
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cunl
tances thp author bids adieu to fÜlne, writes for bread, and for 
that only. Imagination is selllo11l caned in. He sits down to ftCldress 
the yenal nluse wi
h the lllost phlEgulatic apathy; and, as,ve are told 
of the Russian, courts his n1Ístress by falling asleep in her lap. His 
reputation neyer spreads in a ,,"ider circle than that of the trade, ".ho 
genf'rally value hiln, not for the fineness of his conlpositions, but the 
quantity he ,vorks off in a gÏ\.en tÏ1ne. 
.. A long habit of \vriting for bread thus turllS the anlùition of every 
aut hor at last into a,.arice. lIe finds that he has written lllany years, 
t hat the public are scarceI",- acquaintf d even ,vith his naIne; he de- 

pairs of applause, and turns to profit, ,vhich in,.ites hiIn. He finds 
that JllOney procures all tho::--e advantages. that n=>:-,pect, and that ease 
which he yainly expected frolll falne. Thus the HUlll \\'ho, unùer the 
protection of the great, l11ight lUtv,' done honour to hUluanity, ,vhen 
only patronized by tht
 hookseller, becollles a thing little superior to 
t he fellow ,,,ho ,yorks at the prc
s." 

 or "YBS he afraIÙ to attack the critics of his o,vn day, though he 
kll('W that the two Re,
ip,ys for which he had recpntIy been ,,"riting 
would ha,ye SOlllething to 
ay about his o,vn EIl'JuiJ'Y. This is ho,v he 
di
posf's of the Critical and the Jluutldy: "\Y e have 1\vo literary Re- 
vie""s in London, '''lth critical ne" :,papers and 111agazines without 
:aulnber. The con1pilt'rs of these resf-'1l1ble the conlU10Il('r
 of ROIne; 
they are all for level1illg propertY', not by increasing their OWll, hut ùy 
dilllÍllishing that of others. The Ulan ,v11o has any good-nature in 
his dbpo
ition Illllst, however, be 
olnewhat displeased to see distin- 
gubhed reputations OftPll the sport of ignorance-to see, hyone false 
pleasantry, the future peace of a ,,"orthy Juan's life disturbed, and 
this only because he has unsuccessfully atten1pted to instruct or 
ailluse U
. Though ill-nature is far fro III being ,vit, yet it is generally 
laughed at as snch. The critic enjoys the trituuph, and ascribes to 
his parts ,vhat is only due to his effrontery. I fire ,vith indignation 
,vhen I see persons ,,-holly df-'stitute of education and genius indent to 
tht> press, and thus turn book-lnakers, addinp' to the sin of criticisul 
tll(-> sin of ignoran{.e also; ,,"hose trade is a Lad onf', and ,vho are Lad 
workinell in the trade." Indeed there ,vas a good df'al of randoln hit- 
ting in the Enq1tÏl'l/, ,vhich ,vas sure to provoke rt'Fentulellt. \Yhy, 
for exalllple, should he ha,ye gone out of his ".ay to insult the highly 
respectahle class of people ,,,ho excel in luatheuurtical f'tudies '? ,. This 
S(:>{'lns a science," he oLsprves, "to ,,-bich the llJeanest intellects are 
('f]ua1. I torget ,vho it is that says, 'AU lllPll rnigbt understand nmt.he- 
Inatics if they ,vould.'" There ,vas also in the first edition of thp EliqIIÙ'U 
a sOlllewbat ungenerous attack on stage-Inanagers, actors, actresses, 
and thea
rical thing
 in general; but this 'vas after,,'ards ,,-isely ex- 
cised. It is not to be ,,'ondered at that, on the ".hole, the Enquiry 
should ha,.e been severely handled in certain quarters. Slnollett, 
who revie,ved it in the CfJ'itical Revielc, appears to have kept bis tem- 
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per pretty ""ell for a Scotch111an ; but I(enrick, a hack employed by 
Uriffiths to lnaltreat the book in the J[ontldy Rfview, flourished his 
IJludgt:'oll in a brave lnanner. The coar
e personalities and 111alevo- 
lent insinuations of this bully no doubt hurt Goldslnith con
iderably ; 
hut, as ,ve look at then1 no,v, they are only renlarkable for their dull- 
ness. If Griffiths had had another Goldsll1ith to reply to GoldsnlÏth, 
the retort would have been better ,vorth reading; one can Îlllagine 
the playful sarcaSln that ,vonid have been dealt. out to this np\v ,vriter, 
who, in the very act of protesting against criticisln, pro
laÎln('d hÏ1n- 
fo-clf a critic. But Goldsnliths are not ahvays to be had when \vanted ; 
\vhile I{,cnricks can be bought at any 1110111el1t for a guinea or t,vo a 
head. 
Golasn1Ïth had not chosen literature as the occupation of his life; 
he had only fallen back on it ,vhen other projects failed. But it is 
quite po

ible that now, as he began to take up SOllIe slight position 
as an author, the old aluhition of dbtinguishing hiluself-\vhich had 
fli
kered before his Î1l1aginatÏoll froll1 tiIne to thne-began to enter in- 
to his calcnlations along ,vith the n10re pl"f'ssing business of earning a 
lh-elihood. And he ,vas soon to have an 0pportunity of appealing to 
a \vidf'r puh1ic than could have been f'xppcted for that erudite treatise 
on the arts of Europe: 
Ir. "rilkie, a booksell(-'r in St. Paul's Chnrch- 

'ard, proposed to 
tart a. ,vepkly lna.
azine, price threepence, to con- 
tain essays, short stories, letters on the topic
 of the day, and so forth, 
1110re or less after the Inanner of the /..'{pí'ctafor. lIe asked Goldsn1Îth 
to becolne sole contributor. Here, inùeed, ,vas a very good opening; 
for, "although there \vere 111any 111agazines in the fipld, the public had 
ju:-;t then a falley for litf'ratllr
 in Sl11alJ (loses; \vhile Goldsl11Ïth, in 
entering into the cOlnpetition, ,vonid not be halnpered by the dullness 
pf collaborateurs. lIe dosed ,vitlI \YillÜe's offer; and on the ßth of 
October, 1759. appeared the first nUl11ber of the Bee. 
For us no'v there is a curious autohiographical interest in the open- 
ing sentences of the first I1lUllber ; but surely even the public of the 
day lllust have Ìlnaginpd that the ne\v ,vriter \vho ,,"as no,v addressing 
theul ,vas not to be confounded ,,'ith the COll1UIOn herd of n1agazine- 
hacks. '''"hat could be 1110re delightful than this odd 111Îxture of 1110d- 
f'sty, lannonI', and an anxious desire to please '?-" There is not, per- 
haps, a 1110re ,vhiInsically disl11al figure in nature than a man of r('al 
111oc1esty; ,vIto aSSUllH:'S an air of hnpudence-who, ,vhile his heart 
heats \vith anxiety, studies ease and affpcts good-hu1l1our. In this situ- 
ation, }u)\vever, a perio(lical ,vriter often finds hiIllself upon his first 
at
elnpt to address the pul)lie in fornl. All his po\ver of ph
asing is 
danlped by solicitude, and his chpf'rfullless dashed with apprf'hension. 
hllpressed ,vith the terrors of the tribunal before which he is going to 
appear, his natural humour turns to pertness, and for real wit he is 
olJliged to substitute vivacity. His first publication draws a crowd; 
thf'Y part dissatisfied; and the author, never more to be indulged with 
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a favourable hearing, is left to condeIlln the indelicacy of his o'wn ad- 
dress or their ,,,ant of discernment. For lny part, as I ,vas never dis- 
tingubhed for address, and hav'e often even blundered in luaking IllY 
bow, such bodings as these had like to have totally repressed my anl- 
bition. I ,vas at a loss ,vhether to give the public specious proll1ises, 
or gÏ\
e none; ,vhether to be lnerry or sad on this sol(,lnn occa
ion" If 
I should decline all lllerit, it ,,,as too probable the hasty rpader Blight 
IUHye takf'll 1l1C at III V "
ord" If, on the other hand, like labourers ill 
the nlagazine trade, i had, ,,,ith nloùPst illlpudpn
e, lltlluhly pn->snnlPd 
to pron1Í
e an epitolne of all the good things that l"
er 'Vf->l"e 
aid or 
,vritten. this lllÍght have disgusted those rearlp!s I I110St desire to plf'ase. 
IIad I been Inerry, I nlÏght lwve been censured as yastly lo\\
 : and had 
I been sorrowful, I lllÍght have been left to nlourn in solitude and si- 
lence ; in short, whichever ,vay I turned, nothing presented but pros- 
pects of terror, despair, chandlers' shops, and waste paper." 
And it is just possible that if Goldsn1Ïth had kept to this vein of 
fanli1iar causcrie, the pnbJic n1ight in titHe lwxe been attracted by its 
quaintness. But no doubt l\Ir. "rilkie ,vould hayc 
tared aghast; and 
80 ,ve find Goldstnith, as soon as his introductory bo,v is Illade, setting 
seriously about the busine
s of 11lagnzillc-lunking. \... cry soon, ho,v- 
ever, both :\[1'. 'YillÜe and his editor p('rceÏ\yed that the pub1ic had not 
been taken by their venture. The chief cause of the failure, as it ap- 
pears to anyone ,,,ho looks oyer the 11laga7ine no\"', ,votlld seelll to be 
the lack of any definite purpose. There \nlS no llwrkcd feat II re to ar- 
rest public attention, ,vhile lllany things were discarded on ,,,hich thp 
popularity of other periodicals had been based. There ,vas no scandal 
to appeal to the key-hole and back-door eleUlput in hunlan nature; 
there were no libels and gross personalities to delight the lueall and 
envious; there ,vere no fine airs of fashion to chann Inilliners anxious 
to kno,v ho,v the great talked, anrl posC'd, and dressed; and there ,,'as 
no solel1111 and ponlpous erudition to hnpress the n1Índs of those seri- 
ous and sensible people ,vho buy literature as they huy butter-by it
 
,veight. At the beginning of X o. IV. he acbnits that the ne\v Illaga- 
zinc has not lwen a success, and, in doing so, returns to that vpin of 
,vhhusical, personal hUlnolir with \vhich he had started: "\Y ere I to 
measure the lllerit of Iny present undertaking by its success or the 
rapidity of its sale, I might be led to fOrIn conclusions by no l11eans 
favourable to the pride of an author. Should I f'stÍ1nate Iny falne by 
its extent, every ne'''spaper and uUlgazine "
ould leaye Ule far behind. 
Their fan 1 c is difl'tu;ed in a very wide circle-that of SOUle as far as 
Islington, and SOll10 yet farther still; ,vhile n1Ïnc, I sincerely believe, 
JUlS hardly travelled beyond the sound of Bow' Bell; and, ,,"hile the 
,vorkg of others fly like unpinioned Rwans, I find IUY o\"n lll0n" as 
heavily as a ne,v-pluckeclgoose. Still, howe'
er, I haxe as lunch pride 
as they ,vho haye ten times as l11any readers. It is iIllP()
siLle to re- 
peat all the agreeable delusions in ,yhich a disappointed author is 
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apt to find comfort. I conclude, that ,vhat n1Y repufation wants in 
extent is maàe up by its solidity. .11IinU8 jwvat glo1'ia lata quam 
rnagna. I have great satisfaction in considering the delicacy and dis- 
cernn1ent of those readers I have, and in a
cri bing IllY ,vant of popu- 
larity to the ignorance or inattention of those I have not. All the 
,vorld n1ay forsake an author, but vanity will never forsake hÌ1n. 
Yet, 110t\vithstanding so sincere a confession, I ,vas once induced to 
ShO\VolUY indignation against the puLlic by discontinuing nlyendpa- 
yours to p.lease; and ,vas bravely resolved, like Haleigh, to Vf'X thel11 
by burning lllY lllanuscript in a passion. Upon recollection, ho,vever, 
I considf'red ,vhat set or body of people ,vould be ùispleased at IllY 
rashne
s. The sun, after so sad an accident, lIÜght shiut:' next Inorn- 
ing as bright as usual; 111en IHight laugh and sing the next ùayand 
transact business as before, and not a single creature feel any regret 
but lllyself." 
GolcÌsnlith ,vas certainly nlore at honle in this sort of wTiting than 
in gravely lecturing people against the vice of galnbling ; in ,yarning 
tradeSlnen ho,v ill it becalue then1 to be seen at races; in den10n- 
strating that justice is a higher virtue than generosity; and in prov- 
ing that the avaricious are the true benefactors of society. But even 
as he confesses the failure of his lle\V Inagazille, he seeIllS deternlÍned 
to show the public ,vhat sort of writer this is, ,vItom as yet they 
have not regarded too fa,"ourably. It is in :No. IV. of the Bee that the 
{anIOUS City lVigltt Piece occurs. No doubt that strange little frag- 
111E'nt of description \\ras the result of SOBle Eudden and ahnless fancy, 
striking the occu pant of the lonely garret in the n1iddle of the night. 
The present tense, which he seldon1 used-and the abuse of which is 
one of the detestable vices of lllodern literature-adds to the lllyste- 
dOllS so
enlnity of the recital: 


" The clock has ju
t struck two, the expiring taper ti
eR and sink
 in the socket, 
the watchlll
ln forget-; the honr in slumber, the laborious and the happy are at rCEt, 
and nothing wakes but meditation, guiJt, revelry, and despair. rrbe drunkard once 
moæ filld the destroying bowl, the robber walks bis midnight round, and the sui- 
cide lifts his guilty arm against his own sacred person. 
" Let lne no longer waste the night over the pa
e of antiquity or the 
al1ies of con- 
temporary ,genius. but pursue the solitary walk, where Vanity, ever changin
, but a 
few hours past walked before me-where she kept up the pageant, and now, like a 
froward child. seem;;; hushed with her own importunities. 
" \Vhat a gloom hangs all around! The dying lmnp feebly emits a yellow gleam; 
no 1:50und is heard but of the chiming clock or the di8:ant watch-dog. All the 
bustle of human pride is forgotten; an hour like this lllay well display' the empti- 
ness of human vanity. 
U There win come a time when this temporary solitude may be made continual. 
anil the city itself, like its inhabitnnt
, fade away, and leave a desert in .ts room. 
,. \Vhat cities, as great as this, have once triumphed in existence, had their vic- 
tories as great, joy as jU:::.t and aR unbounded; and, with short-sighted presump- 
tion, promised themselves immortality! Posterity can hardly trace the situation 
of some; the sorrowful traveller wanders over the awful ruins of others; and, as 
he beholds, he learns wisdom, and feels the transciCDce of ev\)ry sublunary pOSr 
sessioD. 
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U , Here,' be cries, 'stood their citadel, now grown over with weeds; there their 
Elenate-house, but now the haønt of every noxious reptile; tomples and theatres 
stood here, now only an undístingui
hed hea) of ruin. The.}
re fallen, for luxury 
and avarice first made them feeble. The rewards of the 
tate were conferred on 
amusing, and not on useful. members of society. Their riches and opulence in- 
vit
d the invaders, who, though at fir
t repulRed, returned a
aint conquered by ptlr- 
severance, and at last swept the defendants into undistingwshea destruction.'" 


CHAPTER VI. 


PERSONAL TRAITS. 


THE foregoing extracts ,viII sufficiently show ""hat were the chief 
characteristics of Goldslllith's writing at this time-the grace and 
ease of style, a gentle and sOllletillles pathetic thoughtfulness, and. 
above all, \vhen he speaks in the first person, a deJightful vein of 
hUlllorou8 self. disclosure. 
loreover, these qualities, if they ,vere 
not inl1nediately profitable to the booksellers, \vere beginning to gain 
for hinl the recognition of SOlne of the ,vell-kno,vn men of the day. 
Percy, afterwards Bishop of Dromore, had lllade his ,vay to the 
miserable garret of the poor author. Slllollett, ,vhose novels Gold- 
slnith preferred to his History. ,vas anxious to secure his services as a 
contributor to the forthconling Br'itish .J.1Iagazine. Burke had spoken 
of the plpasure given him by Goldsmith's review of the EnquÙ'U 
into the Origin of OU1' Ideas of tlte SublÙne 0 nd Beautif1.tl. But, to 
cro\vn aU, the great Cham hi1nself sought out this obscure author, 
,vho had on several occasions spoken \vith re\"erence and adn1Íration of 
his \,,"or1\:s ; and so began \vhat is perhaps the most interesting literary 
friendship on record. At ,vhat precise date J oh11son first made Gold- 
smith's acquaintance is not kno,vn ; 
Ir. Forster is right in assuIlling 
that they had nlet before the supper in 'Vine-Office Court, at ,vhich 

fr. Percy \vas present. It is a thousand pities that Bos,vell had not 
by this tinle made his appearance in London. J ohn80n, Goldsmith, 
vnd an the rest of thelll are only ghosts until tbe pertinacious young 
laird of Auchinleck COllles on the scene to give theIl1 colour, and life, 
and fornl. It is odd enough that the very first remarks of Gold- 
sn1Íth's ,vhich Bos\veH jotted do\vn in his note-book should refer to 
Johnson's systeluatic kindness to,vards the poor and wretched. "lIe 
had increased my adn1Íration of the goodness of Johnson's heart by 
incidental relnarks in the course of conversation, such as, \vhen I 
nlentioned 
Ir. Levett, whom he entaertained under his roof, 'He is 
poor and honest, which is reconllnendatioll enough to Johnson;' and 
when I wondered that he ,vas very kind to a man of WhOlll I had 
heard a very bad character, 'He fs now become miserable, and that 
insures the protection of Johnson.'" 
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For the rest, Bmnyell "Tas not ,yel1-disposed to\vards Goldsmith, 
\VhOln he regarded ,vith a jealousy equal to his admiration of Johnson. 
but it is probable that his description of the personal appearance of 
the a,vk"vard and ungainly Irislullan is in the ll1ain correct. And 
here also it l11ay be said that Bos\vell's love of truth and accuracy 
conlpelled hinl to lllake this a(hnission : "It has been generally cir- 
culatt'd and believed that he (GoldsIl1ith) "vas a luere fool in conver- 
sHtion ; but, in truth, this has been greatly exaggerated." On this 
f'xaggeration-sf'eing that the contrÍbutor to thti BritÙd" JIagaziue 
and the I)ublic Ledgcr ,vas no,v becon1ing better kno,vn anlong his 
ff:>J]o,v-authors-a '\ford or two ll1ay fitly be said here. It pleaspd 
Goldsn1ith's conten1poraries, \vho \vere not all of thf'l11 ceh-'brated for 
their ready ,vit, to regard hÎ1n as a hopeless and incurable fool, ,vho 
by SOllle strange chance could produce litprature, the Inerits of \vhich 
he could not hhnself understand. To Horace Walpole \ve o\.ve the 
phrase \vhich descriùes Goldsn1Ïth as an " inspired idiot." Innunlcr- 
able stories are told of Goldsnlith's blunders; of his forced atten1pts 
to sLine in conversation; of poor Poll talking nonsense, ,vhen all the 
\vorId ,vas \vondering at the beauty of his writing. In one casp ,ve 
are told he was content to adnlit, "vhen dictatpd to, that this, and not 
that, \vas \vhat he really had ll1eant in a particular phrase. N o"v 
there can be no question that Goldsl11Îth, ccnscious of his pitted face, 
his brogue, and his ungainly figure, \vas exceedingly her,Tous and 
sensitive in society, and \vas anxious, as such pt'oph
 nlostly are, to 
cover his shyness by an appparance of easp, if not even of 
"'agger; 
and tl1ere can be as 1ittle question that he occnsionally did and said 
ypry awk\vard and b1undt'ring things. But our Japnnese friend 
\VhOn1 \ve n1entioned in our opening pages, looking through the 
record that is preservpd to us of those blunders \vhich are supposed 
to 1e lllO",t conclusive as to this aspect of Goldsluith's character, 
\vould certainly stare. "Good lH.avpus," he \vould cry, "did IHf'Jl 
ever live "vho \vpre so thick-hpadc<1 as not to see the hUll10ur of this 
or that' blunder;' or ,vcre thpy so beset \vith the notion that Gold- 
slnith \vas only a fool, that they ll1ust nee
s be blind?" Take one 
"Tpll-kno\vn instance. lIe gops to France \vith lVII's. Horneck and her 
two daughters, the latter very handsollle young ladies. At Line the 
two girls and Goldsn1Îth are standing at the \vindow of the hotel, 
overlooking the square in \vhich are 801ne soldiers; and naturallY the 
beautiful young Englislnvo1l1en attract SOllle attention. Thereupon 
Golc1sn1Ïth turns indignantly a\vay, relnarldug that else,vhere he also 
has his adlnirers. No\v ,vhat surgical instrulnent was needed to gpt 
this harnlless little joke into any sane person's head? Bos\vell may 
perhaps be pardoned for pretending to take the incident au sérieu.r / 
for, as has just bf'en said, in his profound adoration of Johnson, he 
\vas devoured by jealousy of Oolùsn1Ïth; but that any other mortal 
should have failed to see what ,vas meant by this litt]p bit of humor. 
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OUS flattery is alnlost incrpdihle. Xo ,yonder that one of the sisterP. 
afte\vards 
eferring to this" playful jest," should ha\-e expressed her 
astonishment at finding it put down as a proof of Goldsn1Ïth's envious 
disposition. But even after that disclaiIner, \ye find :\11'. Croker, as 
f)uòted by 
Ir. Forster, solemnly doubting ",vhether the ,-exation so 
:-;pI'Ïouslv pxhibited bv GoldsnÜth \vas real or as
ulned ! " 
()f cO
lr.se this is al
 extrenlC case; but there are others very siIl1ilar. 
" lIe- affpctell," says Ilawkins, "John
on's style and lllanner of con- 
Yf'rsation, and vdlen he had uttered, as he often WGuld, a laLoured sen- 
tence, 
o tlnnid as to be scarce intelligible, ,,"ould ask if that ,vas not 
truly JohnsoniLln ?" Is it not truly dislllal to find such an utterancp 
cOlliing fronl a preslnnably rpasonåLle lllunan being? It is not to be 
,,'ollClpred at that GoldsnlÏth gre\v shy-and in SOllIe cases had to "Tard 
off the acquaintance of certain of his neighbours as being too intrusiye 
-if he ran the risk of lun-ing his oeld and grave hUlllours so den
ely 
11listranslated. Thp fact is this, that Goldsn1Ïth ,vas po
sessed of a 
yery subtle quality of luunour, ,,-hich is at all tinles rare, but \vhich is 
perhaps Illore frequently to be found in Irisll1nen than aI110ng other 
folks. It consists in the satire of the pretence and POluposities of 
others by Illeans of a sort of exaggerated and pJayful self-depreciation. 
It is a nlost delicate and 1
10:5t delightful fornl of ]nunour; but it is very 
apt to be nlisconstruprl by the dull. 'Yho can doubt that Golds'lÜth ,vas 
good-naturedly laughing at hiInseJf, his o,,-n plain face, his vanity, 
and his blunders, ,vhen he profpsspd to be jealous of the achlliration 
{lxcited ùy the 
Iiss Ilornecks; ,,-hen hp gravely dre,v attpntion to the 
splendid colours of his coat; or ,,'hpl1 he 110 le
s gravely infornled a 
conlpany of his fripnds that he had heard a very good stor
', but \\Tould 
110t repeat it, ùecause they ,,'ould be sure to n1Ïss the point of it ? 
This 'Tein of playful and sarcastic sp]f-depreciation is continually 
cropping up in his essay - ,vriting, as, for exanlple, ia the pa
sage al- 
ready quoted fronl Xo. IY'. of the Bee: "I conclude that what Iny 
reputation \\Tants in extent is nlade up by its f'olidity. JlirPlsjurat gloria 
latl( qurnn ?n{/,qu(I. I hR\'e great satisfaction in considt'ring the deli- 
cacy and discerInnent of those readprs I have, and in ascrihing my 
want of popularity to th
 ignorance or inattf'ntion of those I have not." 
But herp, no doubt, he remplnhers that he is addrpssing the ,,"orld at 
large, ,,'hich contains lllany foolish persons; and so, that the delicate 
raillpr,. nlar not be n1Ï5taken, he imlnediately ad\
s, "All the ,vorld 
Jnay forsake an author, but yanity ,,,in never forsake hÍIl1." That he 
expecte I a quicker apprehension on the part of hh, intÏ111ates and ac- 
quaintances, and that he ,,-as frequently disappointed, seelllS prptty 
clear froln those yery stories of his" L1 unders." 'Ye nlay reasonably 
suspect, at all pvent
,that Oold
n1Ïth "
as not quite so 11luch ofa fool as he 
looked ; and it is far from Ï1ìlprobable that ,vhen the ungainly Irish.. 
man \\Tas called in to IHake sport for the PhilistiDf's-and there \vera 
a good Iuany Philbtines in those days, if all stories be true-and 
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,vhen they in1agined they had put hÌln out of countenance, he ,vas 
really standing aghast, and "vondering how it could have pleased 
Providence to create such helpless stupidity. 


CHAPTER VII. 


TIlE CITIZEN OF THE 'VORLD.-BEAU NASLt 


MEAN'\VIIILE, to return to his lit.erary \vork, the Citizen of the 1V01'ld 
had gro\vl1 out of his contributions to the Public Ledge1', a daily news- 
paper started by 1\11'. Ke\vbery, another bookseHer in St. Paul's 
Churchyard. Goldsn1Ïth was engaged to ,vrite for this paper two 
letters a \"eek at a guinea a-piece; and these letters ,vere, after a short 
time (1,60), written in the character of a Chinese \v ho had conle to study 
European civilization. It Inay be noted that Goldslnith had in the 
j}Iontltly Review, in mentioning v'T oltaire's 111elnoirs of French writers, 
quoted a passage about 
lonte
quieu's LettTes Pe1'sanes as follo\vs : 
" It is written in irnitation of the Siamese Letters of Du Freny and of 
the Tllrkis7
 Spy,. but it is an imitation w hicl1 shows what tl;e origi. 
nals should have been. The success their works 111et with ,vas, for 
the 1110st part, o\ving to the foreign air of their perfonnanct's ; the suc. 
cess of the Persian Lette1'>s arose fronl the delicacy of their satire. 
That satire \vhich in the mouth of an .A,siatic is poignant, ,vould 10s3 
an its force \vhen cOIning from an European." .And it Inust certainly 
be said that the chafin of the strictures of the Oitizen of tlte World lies 
'\vholly in their delicate satire, find not at all in any foreign air \vhich 
the author lllay have tried to lend to these performances. The dis- 
guise is very apparent. In those garrulous, vivacious, \vhhnsical, and 
SOllletÏ1nes serious papers, Lien Chi Altangi, ,vriti:1g to FUlll Hoan1 in 
Pekin, does not so llluch describe the aspects of European civilization 
\vhich \vould naturally surprise a Chinese, as he expre
ses the dissat- 
j:sfaction of a European with certain phasf's of the civiJization visible 
everywhere arounJ hilll. It is not a Chinaman, but a Fleet-street au- 
thor by profession, ,,,ho resents the cOIn petition of noLle alnatf'urs 
'\vhose ,yorks, other,vise bitter pills enough, are gilded by their titles: 
".A. noblen1an has but to take a pen, ink, and paper, ,vrite a,vay 
through three large volulues, and then sign his na1l1e to the title-page; 
though the 'whole Illight have been before 1110re disgusting t.han hi
 
o\vn rent-roll, yet signing his nalne and title gives value to the deed, 
title being alone equivalent to taste, hnagination, and genius. As soon 
as a piece, therefore, is published, the first questions are: \Vho is 
the author? Does he keep a coach? Where lies his estate? \Vhat 
sort of a table does he keep? If he happens to be poor and unquali.. 
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fled for such a scrutiny, he and his works sink into irremediable ob- 
scurity, and too late he finds, that haying fed upon turtle is a more 
ready ,yay to faule than having digf'sted Tul1y. The poor devil 
against ,vh0111 fashion has set its face yainly alleges that he has been 
bred ill every part of Europe ,vhere kno\rIedge ,,'as to be sold; that 
he has gro\vn p31e in the sTudy of nature and hilllself. His ,,'orks 
Juay please upon the perusal, but his pretensioæ to faine are entirely 
disrpgard
d. lIe is treated like a fiddler, ,,'hose Il1usic, though liked, 
is not HI11Ch praised, because he lives Ly it ; ,vhile a gentlelllan per. 
forIner, thOl!.gh the Inost "'retched scraper alive, thro,vs the audienclt 
into raptures. The fiddler, in(h'pd, llU1Y in such a case console hinl- 
self by thinking, that ,vhi1e the other goes off ,vith a11 the praise, he 
runs a\vay ,vith all the 11loney. But here the parallel drop5; for 
".hile the lloblelnan tritnnphs in unluerited applause, the author by 
profe
sion steals off ,,'ith-nothing." 
At the smne tÍJue it 11lust b
 a11o\ved that the utterance of these 
strictures through the 1110uth of a Chinese adn1Ïts of a certain nal reté, 
,vhich on occasion heightens the sarcaSlll. Lien Chi acco11lpanies the 
)Ian in Black to a theatre to see an English play. Here is part of the 
pf'rfOrll1ance: "I ,vas going to second his renlarks, \vhen 11lY atten- 
tion ,vas engrossed by a l1e'v object; 3 man came in-balancing a stra,v 
upon his nosp, and the audience ,vere clapping their hands in a11 the 
rapture of applau'-:e. ' To ,,,hat purpose,' cried I, 'does this unmean- 
ing figure 11lake his applarance? is he a part of the plot? '-' Unnlean- 
iug do you call hilH ?' rt'pIif'd 111Y friend in black; 'this is one of the 
11108t inlportant charactt-"rs of the ,,'hole play; nothing pleases the peo- 
ple nlore than seeing a stra,\' halanced : there is a great deal of nlean- 
ing in a stra\v: there is sOIllething suited to every apprehension in the 
sight; and a fel]o,v possessed of talents like these is sure of 11laking 
his fortune.' The third act no,,, began ,vi th an actor \v ho caIne to in- 
fOrIn us that he ,vas the villain of the play, and intended to sho,v 
strange things before all ,vas oyer. lIe ,vas joined by another ,,,ho 
spenlf'd as luuch disposed for Inischief as he; their intrigues continued 
through this ,,'hole division. ' If that be a villain,' said I, 'he nlust 
be a very stupid one to tell his secrets without being asked; such so- 
liloquies of late are never adn1Ítted in China.' The noise of clapping 
interrupted nle once nlore; a child six years old ,vas learning to d
nce 
on the stage, ,yhich ga,.e the ladies and Inandarins infinite satisfac- 
tion. ' I a1l1 sorry,' said I, 'to see the pretty creature so early learn
 
ing so bad a trade: dancing being, I presull1e, as contemptible here 
as in China. '-' Quite the reverse,' interrupted IllY cOlnpanion ; 'danc- 
ing is a very rpputable and genteel employment here; 11len have a 
greater chance for encouragenlent frûnI the ll1erit of their heels thaD 
their head.s. One \\"ho jUlllpS up and flourishes his toes three times 
before he comes to the ground lllay have three hundred a year; he 
,,,ho flourishes them four times gets four hundred; but he W110 ar
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rives at fh"'e is inestin1able, and may denland what salary he thinks 
proper. The fen1ale dancers, too, are valued for this sort of jUIl1ping 
and crossing; and it is a cant word alnongst then1, that she deserves 
most who sho\vs highest. But the fourth act is begun; let us be at- 
tentive. " 
The 
Ian in Black here mpntioned is one of tIle notaùle features of 
thi:::; spries of papers. The Inysterious person 'whose acquaintance the 
Chinalllan 1uatle in "r e
tIninHter A ùbey, and \"ho concealed such a 
wondprful goodness of heart undf-r a rough and forbidding exterior, 
is a channing character indeed; and it is Ï1npossible to praise too high- 
ly the vt'in of subtle sarcaSlll in \vhich he preaches worldly ,visdonl. 
But to assume that any part of his history '\vhkh he dbiclo:sed to the 
Chinanlan ,vas a piece of autobiographical '\vriting on the part of 
Goldsluith, is a very hazardous thing. A ,vrit(
r of fiction lnust neces- 
sarily use such nH1.terials as have conle \\Tithin his O\\Tll experience; 
and Goldslllith's experience-or his use of those lllaterials-,,,as ex- 
tre1nely lÌlnited : \vitness ho,v often a pet fancy, like his relne1nbrancp 
of Johnny .Ll1'11
8tro"g'8 La8t Good ]{oight, is repeated. "That of these 
siInple elen1ents," ,vrites Professor l\fa
:son, in his lr/f17túÙ" of Gold- 
87nitlt, prefixed to an edition of hi::; works, "he lnaùe so InRny charn1- 
ing cOlnbinations, really differing frOIH each other, and all, though 
suggested by fact, yet hung so s\veetly in an ideal air, proved "That 
an artist he ,vas, and ,vas better than lnuch that is con11110nly calleq 
invention. In short, if there is a sanleness of eft'ect in Goldsn1Îth's 
writings, it is ùecause they consist of poetry and truth, hUl110Ur and 
pathos. froll1 his o,vn life, anù the supply froll1 such a life as his ,vas 
110t inexhaustible." 
The question of invention is easily disposed of. Any child can in- 
vent a ,vorld transcending hU1uan experience by the siInple cOlubina- 
tion of ideas ,vhich are in themselves incol1grnous-a ,vorld in ,,-hich the 
horses have each five feet, in \vhich the gra
s is blue and the sky green, 
in \vhich 
eas are ha1ancpù on the peaks of Ðlountains. '-fhe result is 
unbf'1ievable and ,vorthless. But 1he ,v1'itf'r of hnaginative literature 
uses his own exp('ripncps and the experiences of others, so that his 
cOlnbination of ideas in thell1Selves cOlnpatible shall appear so natu- 
ral and believable that the reaùer-although these incidents and char- 
acters never did actually exist-is as 11luch interesterl in theln as if 
they had existt'd. The lni:schief of it is that the reader sOlnetin1es 
thinks hÍ1nself very c1f'ver, and, recognizing a little bit of the story 
as having happf'ned to the author, jlllllpS to the conclusion that such 
and such a passage is necessarily autobiographical. Hence it is that 
Go1Jsnlith has bpen hastily identified \"11h the Philosophic Vagabond 
in the TTicar vf 1Vakefield, arid ,vith the l\Ian in Black in the Oitizen 
of the 1Vorld. That lit.1 J11ay have u
t:'d certain experiences in the one, 
and that he IJlay perhaps havp giYf'l1 in the other a sort of fancy 
J5ketch of a person suggested by sonIC trait in his own character.. is 
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})osbible enough; but further assertion of likeness is Î111possiblf'. TIt-Ü 
the 
lan in Black had one of Goldsn1Ïth's little "'e-akne

es is ohvious 
enough: \ve find hÎln just a trifle too conscious of Jli8 own kindliness 
and genf'rosity. The Ylcar of \V'akefield hiInsclf is not \vithout a 

pice of this anlÍahle yanitr. .As for Gold
lllith, everyone lllllst re- 
JllPIUhf'r his reply to Griffiths' accu
ation: "X 0, 
ir, haù 1 ùet>n a 
sharper, )uld I b('cn 1Jo...,,
e
t5f'(l vf lC88 gvod nflture (I nd /latioe gcJtel'osity, 
1 lll:ght f\urely no'v have been in Letter cirCtUll:stancps." 
The 
lan in Black, in any case, is a delightful character. 'Ye de- 
tect the warn} and generous nature even in his pretence of having 
acquired ,,'orldly \visdonl: "I no\v therefore pursued a course of Ull- 
jnterrupted frugality, sehlonl ,,'anted a dinner, and ,vas consequently 
invited to Ì\venty. I soon bpgan to get the charactf'r of a saving 
hunks that had Illoney, and insen
ibly gre"
 into (steeIll. Xeighbours 
have asked Iny advice in the disposal of tlwir daughters; and I ha,
e 
al ways taken care not to giye any. I have contracted a friendship 
",ith an alderluan, only by observing, that if \ve take a farthing fronl a 
thousand poundg, it ,,'in he a thousand pounds no longer. I have 1wen 
invited to a ptnvI1broker's table, by pretending to hatc gravy; and aIll 
no,v actually upon treaty of luarriage ".ith a rich "-ido,,,", for only 
ha,
ing obsf'rved that the bread ,vas rising. If ever I anl asked a 
qucstion, ,,,hether I kno"
 it or not, instf'ad of answering, I only snlile 
and look ,vise. If a charity is propo
ed, I go abot
t "yith the hat, but 
put nothing in luysp]f. If a "Tetch solicits Il1Y pity, I obRerve that 
the ,,'orId is filled with hnpostors, and take a c('rtain Iuethod of not 
being de('eÎ\Ted by l1f'Ver relieving. In short, I no'v find the true
t 
,yay of finding estef'Ul, even frolH the indigpnt, h; to gÎ\Te a,vay nothing, 
and thus have luut'h in onr po\\'er to give." This is a very clever 
piece of ,,-riting, ,,,hether it is in strict accordance ,yit h the character 
of the 
lall in Black or not. But there is in these Public Ledger pa- 
pers another skf'tch of character, ,,,hich is not only consistent in 
itself, and in every \vay adnlirable, but is of still further interes+ to 
us "'hen ,vo relneluber that at this tÏ1ne the various personages in the 
l"P"ical' of 1rakefield ,vere no doubt gradually asslllning df'finite fornl 
in Goldsn1Ïth's n
ind. It is in the figure of 
Ir. Ti bhs, introduced ap- 
parf'nt1y at haphazard, hut at once taking pOf\session of us by its 
quaint relief, that ,ve find Golrlsn1Îth showing a firIller hand in char- 
actf'r-dra \\Ting, ''"'1th a fe\v happy drau1atic touchps l\lr. Tibbs starts 
into 1iff'; he spf'aks for hinlsf'lf; he ht-'coIlles one of the people ,,,holll 
"'e know'. And Yf't, ,,,itb this concise and sharp }1ortraiture of a 
hUlnan being, look at the graceful, alulost garrulous, ease of the 
style: 


H Our pursuer 800n came up and joined us with a11 the familiarity of an old ac- 
quaintance. ':My dear Drybone,' cries he, shaking my friend's hand, 'where have 
you been hiding this half a century? P08itively I had fancied you were gon
 to 
cultivate matrimony and your c
tate in the country.' During the reply I had an op- 
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portunity of surveying the appearance of our new companion: his hat was pinched 
up with pecu1iar smartness; bi8 looks were pale, thin, and sharp; round his neck 
he wore a broad black riband, and in his bOt:5om a buckle studded with glass; his 
coat wa
 tr:mmed with tarnished twist; he wore by his side a sword with a black 
hilt; and bis stockings of silk, though ne\vly washed, were grown yellow by long 
service. I was so much engaged with the peculiarity of hi::; dre8s, that I attended 
only to the latter part of my friend's reply, in which he complimeuted 1\11'. rribbs on 
the taste of his clothes and the bloom in his countenance. · P
haw. pshaw, \Yill,' 
cried tile figure, 'no morc of that, if you love me: Jon know I bate flattery-on my 
soul I do; and yet} to be sure, au intimacy wiLh the great will improve one's appear- 
ance, and a couröe of venison will fatten; and yet., faith. J despi
e the great a5 much 
as you do: but there are a great many damn'd honest fellows among them, and we 
must not quarrel with one half because the other \vants weedin
. If they were all 
such as my Lord l\Iudler, one of the lllost good-natured creatures that ever squeezed 
a lemon, I should myself be among the number of their admirers I was yesterday 
to dine at the Duchess of Piccadilly's. :My lord was there. "Ned." says he to me. 
" Ned," says he, '" I'll hold gold to silver, I can tell you where you were poachll1g 
last night." " Poaching, my lord 1" says I; ,. faith, you have Inissrd aJreadv ; for [ 
stayed at home and let the girl s poach for me. 1 hat's my way: I take a fine' woman 
a
 some animals do their prey-stand still, and, swoop, they faB into nlY mouth." , 
. Ah, Tibbs, thou art a happy fellow,' cried my companion, with looks of infinite 
pity; 'I hope your fortune is as much improved as your understanding, in such 
company?' 'Improved l' replied the other; · you shall know-but let it go no far- 
ther-a great secret-five hundred a )-ear to begin with-my lord's word of honour 
101' it. His lord
hip took me down in his own chariot yn:;t.erday, and "e had n. 
Ute-à-tlte dinner in the country, where we talked of nothing else.' 'I fancy you for- 
get, 
ir,' cried I; 'you told us but this n10ment of your dining yesterday in town.' 
'Did I say so ?' replied he, coolly; 'to be sure. if I Eaid 80, it was so. Dined in 
town 1 ('gad, now I òoremember, I did dine in to\\n; but I dined in the country too; 
for you must know, my boys, I ate t\VO dinners. By tr.e bye, I am grown as nice as 
the devil in my eating. I'll tell you a pleaE-ant affair nbout that: we were a E'elpct 
party of us to dine at Lady Grogram's-an affected piece, but let it go no farther-a 
fiecret. 'Yell, there happened to be 110 a
safætjda in the sance to a turkey, upon 
which, says I, I'll hold a thousand guineDs, and say done, first, that-But, dear Dry- 
bone, yon are an honest creature; lend me ba)f-fi crown for a minute or two. or 
80, just tin - 
 hut hearkee, ask me for it the next time we lneet, or it may be 
twenty to one but I forget to pay you.'" 
Returnino- frOlll these perforn1anc>es to the author of them, ",
p find 
hhn a busy Juan of letters, becol1lÍng nlore and more in request 
among the booksellers, and .obtaining recog!litio
l an;?ng his fellow- 
writers. He had lnoved Into better lodgIngs In "Ine-Office Court 
(1760-2); and it ",vas here that l
e. ent
rtained at snpper, 
s has 
already been lllentioned no less dIstInguIshed guests than BIshop, 
then ]\Í:r., Percy, and D;., then Mr. Johnson. Every 
ne has heard 
of the surprise of Percy, on calling for Johnson, to. find the great 
Cham dresst>d ,,"ith quite unusual Slllartness. On askIng the cause of 
this "singular transfoflnation," Johnson re
lie
, " 'V
lY, . sir, I heRr 
that Goldslnith, \"ho is a very great sloven, Jl
stIfies Ins dIsrega
d of 
cleanliness and decency by quoting IllY practIce; and I 
m deSIrous 
this niO"ht to show biIn a better exalnple." That Uoldsnllth profited 
by thi; exan1ple-though the tailors did not-is clear enough. At 
times, indeed. he blossomed out into the splendours of .a dandy; and 
laughed at hiInself for doing so. But whether he ,;vas In gorgeous or 
mean attire, he remained the sanle sort of happy-go-lucky 
reature: 
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working hard by fits and starts; continual1y getting money in 
o.dvance from the booksellers; enjoying the present hour; and appar- 
ently happy enough when not pressed by debt. That he should have 
been thns pressed \vas no necessity of the case; at all events ,ve need 
not on this score begin no\v to abuse the booksellers or the public of 
that day. 'Ve 1l1ay disn1Ïss once for all the oft repeated charges of 
ingratitude and neglect. 
,V hen Golds1nith \vas \vriting those letters in the Public Led!Jcr- 
,vith "pleasure and instruction for others," 
Ir. Forster says, 
" though at the cost of suffering to himself "-he ,vas receiving for 
them alone \vhat \vould be equivalent in our day to :E,200 a year. No 
1l1an can affirm that cE200 a year is not anlply sufficient for all the 
Inaterial "
ants of life. Of course there are fine things in the ,vorld 
that that aU10unt of anllual \vage cannot purchase. It is a fine 
thing to sit on the deck of a yacht on a sunlnler's day, and \vatch the 
far islands shining ov'er the blue; it is a fine thing to drive fonr-in- 
hand to ...
scot-if you can do it ; it is a fine thing to co\ver breathless 
behind a rock and find a splendid stag cOIning slo\v1y \vithin sure 
range. But these things are not necessary to hunlan happiness: 
it is possible to do \vithout them and yet not" suffer." Even if 
Goldsn1Íth had giv
n half of his suhstance a\vay to the poor, there 
,vas enough left to cover aU the nece
sary \vants of a hunlan being; 
and if he chose so to order his affairs as to incur the suffering of 
debt, ,vhy that ,vas his o\vn business, about \vhich nothing further 
needs be s:lid. It is to be suspected, indeed, that he did not care to 
practise those excellent maxinlS of prudence and frugality \vhich he 
frequently preachf>d ; but the ,vorld is not nluch concerned about 
that now. If Goldsn1Ïth had received ten tilnes as much monev as 
the booksellers gaye him, he \vould still have died in debt. And it 
is just possible that \ve Inay exaggerate Goldsn1Íth''5 sensitiyeness on 
this 
core. He had had a life-long familiarity \vith duns and borro\v- 
ing; and seelned very contented \vhen the exigency of the hour Y
as 
tided over. .A.ll angry landlady is unpleasant, and an arrest is a\vk- 
ward; but in con1es an opportune guinea, and the bottle of :\ladei ra 
is opened forth,vith. 
In these rooms in \Yine-Office Court, and at the suggestion or en- 
treaty of :x elvbery, Goldsluith produced a good df'al of Illiscel1alleons 
writing-paulphlets, tracts, cOlupilations, and \vhat not-of a n10re 
or less lnarketable kinù. It can only be surn1Ísed that by this tÏIue 
he Iuay have formed some iùea of producing a book not solely Ineant 
for the market, and that the ch:uacters in the JTica,' of 1Vakefield 
\vere already engaging his attention; but the surnlÏse becolnes 
probable enough \"hen we remember that his project of \Vritillg the 
l'raveller, \vhich ,vas not published till 176-!, had been forlned as far 
back as 1733, \vhile he \vas \yandering aimlessly about Europe, and 
t hat a sketch of the poem ,vas actually for\varded by him then to his 
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brother IIenry in Ireland. But in the IneantÍ1ne this hack-work, and 
the habits of life connected ,,,ith it, began to tell on Goldsnlith's 
health; and so, for a tinIe, he left Loudon (1762), and "
ent to rrun. 
bridge, and tlH'n to Bath. It is scarcely p05sible that his lllodest fanle 
had precpded hiln to the latter place of fashion;. but it nlay be that 
the dbtinguisht'd folk of the town received this friend of the gn'at 
Dr. Johnson ,,,ith SOlne sIllallnlCasure of distinction; for ,ve tind that 
his next published ,york, The Life of llic!lfìrd N(U<lL, b
'\q., is respect- 
fully dedicated to the Hight \Y ol'shipful the 
layor, Heconlpr, Alder 
lnen, and COllullon Council of the City of Bath. The Life of thC' 
rect
nt1y deceased l\laster of Cerenlonies ,vas published 
nonynlonsly 
(1762); bu t it \vas gcneral1y nnd
rstood to be {JoldsulÍth's; and in 
depd the secret of the anthorshi p is revealeù in every SUcc('ssive line. 
Alllong the n1Ïllor \vritings of Uold
Jllith there is none Illore delight- 
ful than this: the 1110ck heroic grasity, the half .full1Ïliar contenlptu- 
OllS good nature ,vith ,vhich he COIUPOS('S this Funeral l\larch of a 
l\Iarionptte, are extrenlely \vhhllSical and amusing. And then ,vhat 
an adlllÍrable picture ,ve get of fa:shionablp Ellg1ish :society in the 
hpgilllling of the eight0pnth cCll
,ur'y, whell Bath and 
ash \vere a1ike 
in the heyday of thclr glory-the fine ladies ,vith tllpir snuff -hoxeH, 
and t.heir passion for play, and their cxtrPlne1y effective language 
when they got angry; young bucks come to flourish a,vay their llloney, 
and gain by their losses the syulpathyof the fair; sharpers on the 
lookout for guineas, and advclltUl'erS on t hp lookout for ,veal\: nlinded 
heiresses; duchesses \vriting letters in the 1110St doubt.ful English, 
and chairmcn s\vearing at anyone ,,,ho dared to ,valk hOllie on foot 
at night. 
No doubt the Life of Beau Nash ,vas a ùooksf'1lpr's book; and it 
'vas Inade as attractive as possible by the r('cavitulatioll of all sorts of 
rOIl1antic stories about 1\Iiss 8-n, and 1\11'. C-e, and Captain 
Ii.-g; hut throughout "Te find the historian Yl'ry luuch inclined to 
laugh at his hero, and only refraining no\v and again in order to 
record in serious language traits illdicati 'TO of the r('a1 goodness of 
disposition of that fop and ganlLler. .And the fine ladies and gentle- 
1nen, \vho lived in that atlno:sphere of scandal, and intrigue, and 
galubling-, are also f1'Olll tiule to tiIne treatpd to a little dpcorous and 
resppctful raillery. 'Yho docs not renlPluhpr tho fanlons ]a'vs of 
polite breeding \vritten out by 1\11'. N ash-Goldslnith hints that n('itlH'r 
:1\11'. Nash nor his fair corrt:'snondent at B]enhpir:." the Du('hess of 1\Iarl- 
borough, excelled in English conlposition-for the guidance of the 
. ladips and g('nt1mllen ,vho' were under the s\vay of the I(ing of Bath? 
" But \\'ere ,ve to give ]a \vS to a nur:-;ery, ,vp should lllakp thf'lll chi]d- 
ish la,vs," Goldsn1Ïth ,vrites gravely. " H is statutes, thou
h stupid, 
"'ere addressed to fine gent1elnen and ladies, and '\'ere prohah]y re- 
cf'ived ,vith sympathetic approbation. It is certain thpy,,'ere in gene- 
ral religiously observed by his subjects, and executeù by hÌlu with 
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impartiality; neither rank nor fortune shielded the refractory fr01
1 
llis resentillent." Nash, bo\vever, "'as not contt1nt with prose in 
enforcing good Illanners. Having \\ aged deadly \Var against the cm
- 
tOll1 of \vearing Loots, and Ita ving found his ordinary aflllory of no 
avail against the obduracy of the country squires, he a

ailed thenl in 
the ÏIllpassioned language of poetry, and vroduCf-'d the foJIowing 
"Invitation to the ,AsselllbJy," which, as (ìoldslnith relnark<:;, '\"a
 
lIighly relished by the nubility at Bath on account of its keenness, 
severity, and part.icularly its good rh)TIues. 


"Come, one and a11, to II 0) den HajJ, 
For there's the a
8embly this night; 
None but vrude fools 
'Mind manners and rules; 
We Hoydens do decency slight. 
Come, tronop
 and slatterns, 
Cocked hats and white aprons, 
This best our modesty suits; 
For v. hy should not we 
In dress be a
 free 
As Hogs-Norton Squires in boots P" 


The sarcasm was too much for the squires, who yieldcil in a body; 
and ,vhen any stranger through inadvertence prpsPllted hinu.::plf in 
the assenlbly-roolns in boots, 
; ash ""as so complt:>tply nla
ter of the 
situation that he ,,,ouId poIitely step up to the illtruùer anù suggest 
that he had forgotten bis horse. 
Goldsmith does not ll1agnify the intellectual capacity of his hpro; 
l)ut he gives him crpdit îor a sort of rude ,vit that ',Tas S011H 1 tÏInes 
effective enough. JIis physician, for exalupIe, having called on hilll 
to see whether he had follo\ved a }1rescription that had been s nt hinl 
the previous day, ,vas greeted h
 this fashion: "Follo\"ed your pre- 

cription Y Xo. Egad, if I had, I should have broken Iny neck, for 
I flung it out of the two pair of stairs ,yindo\v." For the rest, this 
diverting- biography 
ntains sonle excellent ,,'arnings against the vice 
of gambling; ,vlIh a particular account of the lnanner in ,yhich the 
Governnlent of the day tried by statute after statute to suppress the 
tahles at Tunbridge and Bath, thereby onlydriving the sharpers to new 
subterfuges. That the Beau "Tas in alliance \"ith sharpers, or, at 
!east, that he ,vas a sleeping partner in the firm, his biographer ad- 
mits; but it is urged on his behalf that he ,yas the n10st generous of 
'winners, and again and again interfered to prcvent the ruin of some 
gamLler by \vhose folly he \vould hiInseIf have profitf'd. His con- 
stant charity ,vas we:l knO\Vll ; the money so lightly come by ,vas at 
the disposal of anyone ,vho could preff>r a piteous tal{'\. 
IoreoYer he 
made no scruple about exacting- from others that charity "hich they 
could ,veIl afford. One may easi1y gUf>
S who \vas the duchess men. 
tioned in the following story of Goldsmith's narration: 
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"The sums he gave and colIected for the Hospital were great, and his manner of 
doing It was no less admirable. I am told that he was once collecting D10ney in 
\Viltshlre's room for that purpo
e, when a lady entered, who IS more remarkable for 
her wit than her charity, and Hot being able to pass hIm by unobserved, she gave him 
a pat with her fan, and said, 'You milst put down a trifle for me, Nash, for I have 
no money in my pockpt.' 'Yes, madam,' says he, 'that I will with pleasure, if your 
grace will te.1 me when to stop;' then taking an handful of guineas out of his pock- 
et, he began to tell them Into his white hat-' One, two, three, fonr. five-, 
, Hold, hold!' says the duchess, 'consider what you are about.' 'Consider your 
rank and fortune, madam,' says Nash. and cortmues telling-' six, seven, eIght, 
lJine, ten.' Here the duchess called agai,n, and seemed angry. ' Pray compose your. 
Hclf, madam,' crIed Nash, 'and don't Interrupt the work of charity-eleven. twelve, 
thirteen, fourteen, fifteen. ' Here the duchess stormed, and caught hold of his hand. 
'Peace, madam,' says Nash, 'you shall have your name written in letters of gold, 
madam. and upon the front of the buIlding, madam-sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, 
n met een, twenty. ' , I won't pay a farthmg more,' says the duchess. ' Charity hides 
a multitude of sins,' replies Nash-' twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three, twenty- 
four, twenty-five.' 'Nash,' says she, 'I protest you freighten me out of my WItS. 
L--d, I shaH dIe!' 'Madam, you \villnever die wIth domg good; and If you do, it 
win be the better for you,' answered Nash, and was about to proceed; but perceiv- 
ing her grace had IOfst all patience, a parley ensued, when he, aftf'r much altercation, 
agreed to stop his hand and compound with her grace for thirty guineas. The duch- 
ess, however, seemed dlsple21sed tbe whole evening, and when he came to the table 
where she was playing, bid hjm, 'Stand farther, an ugly devi1, for she hated the 
8ight of him.' But her gra
e afterwards having a run of good luck called 
 ash to 
her. 'Come,' says she, ' I win be friends with you, though you are a fool; and to 
Jet you see I am not angry, there is ten guineas more for your charity. But this I 
in
ist on, that neither my name nor the sum shall be mentioned. ' " 


At the ripe age of eighty-seven the c. beau of three generations" 
breathed his last (1761) ; and, though he had fallen into poor ways, 
there were those alive who remenlbered his former greatness, and 
\vho chronicled it in a series of epitaphs and poetical lamentations. 
" One thing is comnlon almost with an of them," says Gold'3mith, 
" and that is that Venus, Cupid, and the Graces are commanded to 
"veep, and that Bath shall never find such another." 'These effusions 
are forgotten now; and so would Beau Nash be also but for this biog- 
raphy, which, no doubt meant nlerely for the book-market of the day, 
lives and is of permanent value by reason of the charm of its style, its 
pervading humour, and the vivacity of its descriptions of the fashiona- 
ble fonies of the eighteenth century. Nullum .fere genus 8cribendi 
non tetigit. · Nullum quod tetigit non o'J'na'Cit. Who but Goldsmith 
could have written so delightful a book about such a poor creature as 
Beau Nash t 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ARREST. 


IT was no doubt owing to Xf'wbery that Goldsn1ith, after his return to 
London, ".as indueed to abandon, temporarily or altogether, his apart- 
nlents in 'Vine-Office Court, and take lodgings in the house of a 
lrs. 
Flen1Ïng, 'vho lived sOlue,vhere or other in Islington. Xewbery had 
rooms in Canonbury House, a curious old building that still exists; 
and it I11ay ha,.e occurred to the publisher that Goldsmith, in this su- 
burban dístrict, ,,"ould not only be nearer b.iIn for consultation and so 
forth, but also nlight pay Illore attention to his duties than when he 
"-as an10ng thf' teluptations of Fleet Street. Goldsnlith ,vas ,vorking 
industriously in the ser\.ice of 
e\vbery at this tinle(1763-4): in fact, 
so cOlllpletely ,vas the bookseller in pos
ession of the hack, that Gold- 

lnith's board and lodging in )Irs. Fleming's house, arranged for at 
50 
a yeãr, was paid by Xe,,"bery himself. 'Yritiug prefaces, revising 
new editions, contributing revie,vs-this "
a.s the sort of ,vork he un. 
dertook, ,,-ith more or le
s content, as tbe equivalent of the modest 
sums )Ir. Xe,vbery disbursed for him or handel oyer as pocket- 
money. In the nlidst of all this drudgery he ,vas no\v secretly en- 
gaged on work that aiIned at sOlnething higher than nH:
re paympnt of 
hed and board. rrhe :snlooth lines of the Trarelle;o were receiving 
further polish; the gentle-natured Jricar ,yas ,vriting his simple, 
quaint, tender story. .A.nd no doubt Goldsmith 'vas spurred to try 
something be
ter than hack-,vork bY' the as
ociations that he ,vas no\v 
forming, chiefly under the ".ise and bene\
olellt friendship of John- 
son. 
Anxious ahvays to be thought \ypll of, he ,,'as now beginning to 
meet people whose apprO'\-al ,vas \,"orthy of being sought. He had been 
introduced to Reynolds. He had beCOllle the friend of Hogarth. He 
had eyen nlade the acquaintance of )Ir. Bos\vell, fronl Scot1and. 

IoreoYer, he had been invited to become one of the original menlbers 
of the famous Club of ,vlÜch so much has been written; Ilis fell 0".- 
nlenlbers being Reynolds, Johnson, Burke, Ha\vkins, Beauclerk, Ben- 
net Langton, and Dr. X ugent. It is ahnost certain that it ".as at 
Johnson's in,;tigation !hat he had heen adn1Ïtted into this choice fel- 
lo\vship. Long before either the l'ratelfer or the rirar had been 
heard of, Johnson had perceiyed the literary genius that obscurely 
hurned in the uncouth figure of this Irishman, and ,,-as anxious to iUl- 
preS8 on others Goldsmith's clainls to respect and consideration. In 
the n1Ínute record kept by BO'5\vell of his first evening \vith Johnson 
at the 
Iitre Tavern, ''''e find Johnson saying, "Dr. Goldsnlith is one 
of thp first men we no'''' have as an author, and he is a very ".orthy 
tnan too. He has been loose in his principles, but he is coming right. 'I 
AC)1E BrOG. lI.-9. 
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Jollnson took walks with GoldsnlÎth ; did him the honour of disputing 
with him on all occasions; bought a copy of the Life of Nash when it 
appeared-an unusual compliment for one author to pay another, in 
their day or in ours; al1o\ved hinl to call on Miss \Villianls, the blind 
old lady in Bolt Court; and generally was Ins friend, counsellor, and 
chanlpion. Accordingly, when :1\11'. Bos\vell entertained the great 
ChaIll to supper at the l\litre--a sudden quarrel \vith his landlordhav- 
ing made it impossible for hinl to order the banquet at his own house- 
he was careful to have Pro UoldsnlÌth of the con1pany. His guests 
that evenin
 were Johnson, Goldsnlith, Davies (the actor and book- 
seller who had conferred on Boswell the invaluaùle favour of an intro- 
duction to Johnson), Mr. Eccles, and the Rev. 1\lr. Ogilvie, a Scotch 
poet -who deserves our gratitude because it \yas his inopportune patri- 
otisln that provoked, on this very evening, the n1enlorable epigraln 
about the high-road leading to England. " Goldsmith," says Bos- 
well, who had not got over his envy at Ooldsnlith's being al10wed to 
visit the blind old pensioner in Bolt Court, ., as usual, endeavoured 
'with too Illuch eagerne::;s to shine, and disputed ,.ery \varn1ly with 
Johnson against the well-known nlaxÏ1n of the British constitution, 
'The king can do no wrong. ' " It was a dispute not so Inuch about facts 
as about phraseology; and, indeed, there seen1S to be no great warmth 
in the expressions used on either side. Goldsmith affinned that" \vhat 
'\-vas lllorally false could not be politically true;" and that, in short, 
the king could ùy the Il1isuse of his regal power do wrong. Johnson 
replied, that, in such a case, the iIllnlediate agents of the king ,,-ere 
the persons to be tried and punished for the offence. "The king, 
though he should c0I11mand, cannot force a judge to condel11n a Juan 
unj ustly ; therefore it is the judge WllOll1 we prosf>cute and punish." 
But when he stated that tlH
 king" is .ibove every thing, and there is 
no power by \vhich he can be tried," h6 ,vas surf>]y f{;J'getting an inl- 
portant chapter in English history. "vVhat did Cron1 well do for his 
country? " he hiI11self askerl, during his subsequent visit to Scotland, 
of old Auchinleck, Bos\ve!l's father. ., God, Doctor," replied the vile 
Wh ig, "he ga-'f"red kings ken they have a lith in tltei-J' necks." 
For SOUle tiI11e after this evening Goldsmith drops out of Bos\vell's 
fan10us I11emoir; perhaps the compiler was not anxious to gh
e him 
too 111uch prominence. They had not liked each other fronl the out- 
set. Bos\vel1, vexed by the greater intimacy of Goldsn1ith with John- 
son, called him a blunderer, a feather-brained person, and described his 
appearance in no flattering terms. Goldsn1ith, on tbe other hand, on 
being asked who was this Scotch cur that followed Johnson's heels, 
an
wered, "He is not a cur; you are too severe-he is only a bur. 
Torn Davies flung him at Johnson in sport, and he has the faculty of 
sticking." Boswell would probably have been n10re tolerant of Gold- 
smith as a rival, if he could have known that on a future day he 
was to have Johnson all to himself-to carry him to remote wilds 
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and exhibit llÎnl as a portentous literary phenonlenon to Highland 
lairds. It is true that Johnson, at an early period of his acquaintance 
with Bos,vell, did talk vaguely about a trip to the Hebrides; but the 
young Scotch idolator thought it ,vas all too good to be true. The 
nIpntion of Sir J allles :\Iacdollald, saJ's Boswell, "led us to talk of the 
\y 
stern Islands of Scotlan
. to visit \vhich he expressed a wish that 
thpu appeared to IHe a very rOlllantic fancy, '\vhich I little thought 
,yould be after".ards realized. He told lue that his father had put 
::\Iartin's account of those islands into his hands when he ,vas very 
young, and that he was highly pleased ,vith it; that he ,vas particn- 
larly struck with the St. I{j]da luan's notion that the High Church of 
G lasgo\v had been hollo\ved out of a rock; a circunlstance to ,vhich 
old 
lr. Johnson had directed his attention." U nfo"rtunately Gold- 
slnith not only disappears from the pages of Bos\vell's biography at 
this tÎIlle, but also in great nleasure frolll the ken of his conlpanions. 
He ,vas deeply in debt; no doubt the fine clothes he had been ordering 
frOlll :\11'. Filby in order that he lllight " shine" anlong those notable 
per
ons, had SOlllethil1g to do ,vith it; he had tried the patience of the 
booksPlÌ

s; and he had bpen devoting a good deal of tillIe to \vork 
not illtendpd to elicit iUlnlediate parlHent. The lllost patiput endea- 
vours to trace out his changes of lodgings, and the fugitive ,vritings 
that kept hÍln in daily bread, have not. been very successful. It is to 
be presulued that Goldslnith had occasionaHy to go into hiding to eS 4 
ca pe Ïronl his creditors, and S0 \vas nlissed frolll his fan1iliar haunts. 
'Ye only reach daylight again, to fud Goldsn1Ïth being under threat 
of arrest froul his landlady; and for the particulars of this fanlous 
affair it is necessary to return to Bos\vell. 
Boswell \vas not "in London at that tinle ; but his account 'was taken 
down suùsequently from Johnson's narration; and his accuracy in 
other lnatters, his extraordinary lllenIory, and scrup 1 110us care, leave 
110 doubt in the Inind that his version of the story is to be preferred to 
those of )lrs. Piozzi and Sir John Ha\vkins. \Ye may take it that 
these are Johnson's OW'll ,vords: "I received one morning a message 
fronl poor Goldsmith that he was in grèat distress, and. as it \vas n0t 
in his po,ver to come to Dle, begging that I ,vould COllIe to hÍ1n as 
soon as possible. I sent hhn a guinea, and prolnised to COllIe to hÎlu 
directly. I accordingly \vent as soon as I \\'as dressed, and found that 
hb lanlilady had arrested hiIn for his rent, at 'v hich he ,vas in a vio- 
lent passion. I perceived that he had already changed my guinea and 
had got a bottle of l\ladeira and a glass before bim. I put the cork 
into the bottle, desired hinl to be cahn, and began to talk to him of 
the Ineans by \vhich he might be extricated. He then told me that he 
had a novel ready for the press, ,vhich he produced to me. I looked 
into it, and saw its nlerit ; told the landlady I should soon return i 
and, having gone to a bookseller, sold it for ÆûO. I brought Gold. 
smith the money, and he discharged his rent, not without rating his 
landlady in a high tone for ha Villg used hÍIu so ill." 
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\Ve do not know ,vho this landlady ,vas-it cannot no'v be Inade 
out whether the incident occurred at Islington, or in the rOOlns that 
Goldsmith partially occupied in the Temple; but even if 
Irs. Flen1Ïng 
be the landlady in question, she ,vas deserving neither of Goldsll1Ïth's 
rating nor of the reprhnand::; that have been bpsto,ved upon her hy 
later '''Titers. ]\tIrs. Fleluing had been exceedingly kind to Gold- 
smith. Again and again in her bills ,ve find itenls significantly 
marked .rO Os. Od. And if her accounts ,vith her lodger did get hope- 
lessly into arrear; and if she 'vas annoyed by seeing hiln go out in 
fine clothes to sup at the 
litre; and if, at length, her patience gave 
way, and she detern1Íned to have her rights in one ,vay or anot1H'r, 
she was no worse than landladies-,vho are only human beings, and 
not divinely appointed protectresses of genius-ordinarily are. 1\1rs. 
Pi.ozzi says that when Johnson caIne hack ,vith the Illoney Goldsmith 
"called the woman of the house directly to partake of punch, and 
pass their time in Inerrhnent." This ,vould be a dranlatic touch; but 
after Johnbon's quietly corking the bottle of l\Iadf'ira, it is Illore likely 
that no such thing occurred; especially itS Bu:sw{:'l1 quotes the state- 
Jllcnt as an "extrenle inaccuracy." 
The novel which .Johnson had taken a\vayand sold to Francis Ne"r- 
bury, a nephe\v of the elder bookseller, \va
, as f'very one kno\vs, the 
Vicar of Wakefield. That Goldsu1ith, anÜdst all his pecuniary dis- 
tress, should have retained this piece in his desk, instead of pa,vning 
or promising it to one of his bookselling patron::;, points to but one 
conclusion-that he was building high hopes on it, and ,vas deter- 
mined to make it as good as lay 
t\rithin his po,ver. Gohlsn1Ïth put an 
anxious finish into all his better ,vork ; perhaps that is the secret of 
the graceful ease that is no\v apparent in every line. Any young 
writer who may imagine that the po,ver of clear and concise literary 
expression comes by nature, cannot do Letter than study, in 
lr. Cun- 
ningham's big collection of Goldsnlith's ,vritings, the cont.inual and 
minute alterations which the author consid{'red l1f'Cl'ssary even aftf'r 
the first edition-soluetimes when the second and third editions-had 
been published. J\Iany of these, especíally in the poetical ,yorks, 
were merely inlprovements in sound as suggested by a singularly 
sensitive ear, as when he altered the line 


" Amidst the ruin, heedless of the dead, " 


which had appeared in the first three editions of the Traveller, into 


" There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, " 


which appeared in the fourth. But the nlajority of the omISSIons 
and corrections were prompted by a careful taste, that abhoLTed every- 
thing redundant or slovenly. It has been suggested that when John- 
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son carried off the Vicar of 1Va'hefield to Francis K ewbery, the manu- 
bcript ,,,as not quite finished, but had to be con1pleted afterwards. 
There ,vas at least plenty of tin1e for that. Xe,vbery does not appear 
to have Íll1agined that he had obtained a prize in the lottery of litera- 
ture. He paid thp cEßO for it-clearly on the assurancp- of the great 
father of learning of the day. t1iat there ,vas merit in the little story 
-solue\vhere about the end of 1,64; but the tale ,vas not issued to 
the public until )Iarch, 1766. "And, sir," relllarked Johnson to 
Boswel1, with regard to the sixty pounds, "a sufficient price, too, 
,
'hell it ".as sold; for then the falue of GoldsIl1ith had not been ele- 
vated, as it after,vards \vas, by his Traveller; and the booksel1er had 
such faint hopes of profit by his bargain, that he kept the lllanuscript 
by hÍ1l1 a lcng till1e, and did not publish it till after the Travelle'l' had 
appeared. rl'hen) to be sure, it ,vas accidentally ,vorth more money." 


CHA.PTER IX. 


TilE TRAVELLER. 


THIS poem of the Traveller, the fruit of much secret labour and the 
con::;Ullllllation of tIle hopes of n1any years, 'was lying cOlllpleted in 
Goldslnith's desk ,vhen the incident of the arrest occurred; and tbe 
elùer X e,vbery had undertaken to publish it. Then, as at other tÍ111e:-;, 
Johnson lent this ,vayward child of genius a friendly hand. He read 
oyer the proof-sheets for Goldsnlith ; ,vas so kind as to put in a 1inp 
here and there ,,,here he thought fit ; and prepared a notice of the 
poen1 for the Cl'itic(tl RerielD. The time for the q,ppearance of this 
ne". clahnant for poetical honours ",vas propitious. "There ,vas per- 
haps no point in the century," says Professor 
lasson, ",vhen the 
British )1 nse, such as she had COlne to be, ,vas doing less, or had so 
nearly ceased to do any thing, or to have any good opinion of herse1f, 
as precisely about the rear 1764. Young ,vas dying; Gray ,vas re- 
cluse and indolent; Johnson had long given over his metrical experi- 
luentations on any except the IUost inconsiderable scale: Akenside, 
Arn1strong, Sillollet, and others less kno,vn, had pretty "'ell revealed ' 
the alllount of their ,vorth in poetry; and Churchill, after his fero- 
cious blaze of \vhat ,va
 reany rage and declan1ation in metre, though 
con\.f'utionally it ,,-as cal1ed poetry, ,vas prelllaturely defunct. Into 
this lull came Goldsn1Ïth's short but carefully finished poem." 
" There has not been so fine a poen1 since Pope's tiIne," remarked 
Johnson to Bos,vpll, on the very first evening after the return of young 
Auchinleck to London. It ".ottld have been no matter for surprise had 
Goldsmith dedicated this first ,york that he published under his 0" n 
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name to Johnson, who had for so long been his constant friend and 
adviser; and such a dedication .would have carried weight in certain 
quarters. But there was a finer touch in Goldslnith's thought of in- 
scribing the book to his brother I-Ienry ; and no doubt the public were 
surprised and pleased to find a poor devil of an author dedicating a 
,vork to an Irish parson ,vith Æ40 a year, froIll ,vhom he could not 
,,'ell exp
ct any return. It will be remembered that it was to this 
brother IIenry that Goldsmith, ten years before, had sent the first 
sketch of the poenl ; and now the wanùerer, 


"Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow," 


declares Low his heart untravelled 


" Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain." 


The very first line of the poem strikes a key-note-there is in it a 
pathetic thrill of distance, and regret, and longing; and it has the soft 
musical sound that pervades the \vhole composition. It is exceeding- 
ly interesting to note, as has already bepn lIlentioned, ho\v Goldslnith 
alterf'd and altered these linps until he had got thenl full of gentle vowel 
sounds. \Vhere, indeed, in the English language could one find more 
graceful melody than this ?- 


" The naked negro, panting at the line, 
Boasts of his golden saIlds and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave." 


It lIas been observed also that Goldsmith was the first to introduce 
into English poetry sonorous American-or rather Indian-names, as 
when he writes in this poem, 


U Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 
And Niagara stuns with thundering sound;" 


and if it be charged against him that he ought to have known the pro. 
ppr accpntuation of Niagara, it 111ay be lnentioned as a set-off that Sir 
\Valter Scott, in dealing- ,vith his o,vn country, mis-accentuated 
"Glenalrulalf:'," to say nothing of his having Il1ade of Roseneath an 
island. Anothpr characteristic oÎ the Traveller is the extraordinary 
choiceness and concisenf'ss of the diction, which, instead of suggesting 
pedantry or affpctation, betrays, on the contrary, nothing but a delight- 
ful ease and grace. . 
The Eng-1ish people are very fond of good English; and thus it is 
that couplets frOlll the 1raveller and the Deserted Village have COlne 
into the common stock of our language) and that sometinlcs not 
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80 much on account of the ideas they (,onvey. as through tl1eir singu- 
lar precision of ppithet and musical sound. It is enough to make the 
angels weep to find such a couplet as this, 


U Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short repose, 
Breasts the keen air, and carol:i as he goes, " 


murdered in several editions of Golc1slnith's ,volks by the substitution 
of the commonplace" breathes" for" breasts "-and that after John- 
Ron had drawn particular attention to the line by quoting it in his 
Dictionary. Perhaps, indeed, it may be admitted that the literary 
charm of the Tl'avelle1' is Illore apparent than the value of any doc- 
trine, however profound or ingenious, which the poe1n was supposed 
to inculcate. \Vè forget all about the" particular- principle of happi- 
ness" possessed by each European state, in listening to the melody of 
th
 singer, and in watching the successive and delightful pictures that 
he calls up before the iInagiuation. 


U As in those domes where Cæsars once bore sway, 
Defaced by time, and tottering in decay, 
'rhere in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 
The shelter-seeking pea
ant builds his sbed ; 
Alld, wondering man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile." 


Then notice the blaze of patriotic idealism that bursts forth when 
he comes to talk of England. \Vhat sort of England had he been 
familiar ,vith when he was consorting :\vith the Dleanest wretches- 
the poverty-stricken, the sick, and squalid-in those Fleet-street dens? 
But it is an England of bright streanlS and spacious la,vns of ,vhich 
he writes; and as for the people \\"ho inhabit the favoured land- 


"Stern o'èr each bosom reason holds her state, 
With daring- aims irregularly great: 
Pride in tbeir port. defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by." 


II Wllenever I write any thing," Goldsmith had said, with a hu- 
morous exaggeration which Bos\vell, as usual, takes au sêrieux, "the 
public m(tke a point to kno,v nothing about it." But \Ve have John- 
son's testiInony to the fact that the Traveller "brought him into high 
reputation." No ,vonder. \Vhen the great Cham declares it to be 
the finest poem published since the time of Pope, we are irresistibly 
t:orced to think of the Essay on ..I.lfan. \Vhat a contrast there is be- 
tween that tedious and stilted effort and this clear burst of bird-song! 
The Traveller, however, did not immediately become popular. It ,vas 
largely talked about, naturally, alnong Goldsmith's friends; and 
Johnson would scarcely suffpr any criticism of it. At a dinner given 
long afterwards at Sir Jo
hua Hcynolds's, and fully reported by the 
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Invaluable Boswell, Reynolds remarked, cc I was glad to hear Charles 
Fox say it was one of the finest poems in the English language." 
U Why were you glad? said Langton. cc You surely had no doubt 
of this before?" Hereupon Johnson struck in: cc No ; thenlerit of the 
Traveller is so '\vell established, that l\1r. Fox's praise cannot augment 
it nor his censure diminish it." And he went on to say-Goldsmith 
having died and got beyond the reach of all critics and creditors son1e 
three or four years before this time-" Goldsn1Ïth was a man wI] 0, 
whatever he wrote, did it better than any other man could do. He 
df'served a place in '\VestIninster A bbp.y; and every YQar he lived 
'\vould have deserved it better." 
Presently people began to talk about the new poem. A second 
edition was issued; a third: a fourth. It is not probable that Gold- 
slnith gained any pecuniary benefit from the growing- popularity of 
the little book; but he had" struck for honest fame," and that was 
now coming to him. He even made some slight acquaintance with 
" the great;" and here occurs an incident which is one of many that 
account for the love that the English people have for Goldsmith. It 
appears that Hawkins, calling one day on the Earl of N orthumber- 
land, found the aut}lor of the Tl'aveller waiting in the outer room, in 
response to an invitation. Hawkins, }laving finisl1ed his own business, 
retired, but lingered about until the interview between Goldsmith and 
his lordship was over, having SOlne curiosity about the result. Here 
follows Goldsmith's report to llawkins: "His lordship told me he 
had read my poem, and was much delighted with it; that he was 
going to be Lord-lieutenant of Ireland; and that, hearing tl)at I '\vas a 
native of that country, he should be glad to do me any kindness." 
cc What did you answer?" says Hawkins, no doubt expecting to hear 
of sonle application for pension or post. "Why," said Goldsnlith, 
" I could say nothing but that I had a brother there, a clergyman, that 
stood in need of help "-and then he explained to Ha,vkins that he 
looked to the booksel1ers for support, and was not inclined to place 
dependence on the pron1Ïses of 
reat men. "Thus did this idiot in 
the affairs of the ,vorld," adds Ha'\vkins, with a fatuity that is quite 
remarkable in its way, "trifle with his fortunes, and put back the 
hand that ,vas held out to assist him! Other offers of a like kind he 
either rejected or failed to improve, contenting hiInself '\vith the pa- 
tronage of one nobleman, whose mansion afforded him the delights of 
a splendid table and a retreat for a few days from the metropolis." 
It is a great pity we have not a description from the same pen of John- 
son's insolent ingratitude in flinging the pair of boots downstairs. 
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CHAPTER X. 


J\IISCELLAXEO-CS 'YRITIXG. 


BeT one ppcuniary result of this gro'wing fame ,vas a joint offer on 
the part of Griffin anel Xewbery of .ß20 for a selection from his 
printed essays; anel this selectioll ,'-as forthwith ulade and published, 
with a prefaee \yrittf-'ll for the occasion. Here at once we can see 
that Goldsluith takes firlner ground. There is an air of confidence- 
of gayety, even-in his address to the public; although, as usual, 
a.ccolupanied by a ,,,hiInsical 1l10ck-luodesty that is extrelnely odd and 
effective. "\Yhatever right I have to cou1plain of the public," he 
says, "they can, as yet, have no just reason to cOIn plain of l11e. If J 
have ,,,ritten dull Essays, they have hitherto treated thpln as dull 
Essays. Thus 1hr ,ve are at least upon par, and until they think fit 
to make 111e their hU1uble debtor by praise, I aUl resolved not to lose 
a single inch of U1Y self-iInportance. Instead, therefore, of attempt- 
ing to eðtablish a credit anlongst then1, it \vill perhaps be ,viser to 
apply to some nlO1'e distant correspondent; and as nlY drafts are in 
S0111e danger of being protested at 110111e, it luay not be iInprudent, 
upon this occasion, to dr
nv IUY bills upon Posterity. 


"
IR. POSTERITY, 
"SIR: :Kine hundred and ninety-nine years after sight hereof pay the bearer, or 
order, a thou
and pounds' worth of praise, free fr,)lll aU deduction
 whatsoever, it 
being a commodity that will tl1en be very 8erviceable to him, and place it to the 
account of. etc." 


The bill is not j g et due; but there can in the llleantinle be no hann 
in discounting it so far as to say that these Essays deserve very 
decided praise. They deal ,vith all n1anner of topics, lllatters of fact, 
Dlatters of Ílnagination, lnunorous descriptions, learned criticisnls; 
and then, \vhenever the entertainer thinks he is becouÜng dull, he 
Ruddenly tells a quaint little story and \valks off alnidst t.he laughter 
he knows he has vroduced. It is not a very alnbitious or sonorous 
sort of literature ; bu
 it \yas adn1irably fitted for its aÏ1n-the passing 
of the inunediate hour in an agreeable and fairly intellectual \yay. 
One can often see, no doubt, that these Essays are occasionally 
,vritten in a n10re or less perfunctory fashion, the \vriter not being 
llloved by ll1uch enthusiasll1 in his subject; but even then a quaint 
literary grace spldoln fails to atone, as ,,,hen, 'writing about thE' Eng- 
]ish clergy, anù cOlllplaining that they do not sufficiently in their 
addres:;;es stoop to UH'an capacities, he says: "\Yhatever Juay becon16 
of the higher orders of Iuankind, ",'ho are generally possessed of col- 
lateral lllOti ves to virtue, the vulgar should be particularly regarded, 
whose behaviour in civil life is totally hinged upon their hopes and 
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fears. Those Wl1() constitute the basis of the great fabric of society 
should be particularly re
arded; for in policy, as in architecture, 
ruin is mORt fatal "\vhen It b
gins fron1 the bottom." There was, 
indeed, throughout Goldsrnith's miscellaneous writing much more 
common-sense than might have been expected fron1 a writer who 
,vas supposed to have none. 
As regards his chance criticisms on dramatic and poetical literature, 
these are generally found to be incisive and just; ,,"hile sometÍlnes 
they exhibit a \vholesolne disregard of luere traùition and authority. 
"l\filton's translation of Horace's Ode to Pyrrha," he says, for 
exanlple, "is universally known and generally admired, in our 
opinion llluch above its merit." If the present ,vriter might for a 
moment venture into such an arena, he would express the honest 
belief that that translation is the very ,vorst translation that was ever 
made of any thing. But there is the happy rendering of sim.plex 
munditii8, ,vhich counts for n1uch. 
By this tÍlne Goldsmith had also written his charming baUad of 
EduJin and Angeliuct, \vhich ,vas privately" printed for the amuse. 
ment of the Countess of Northun1berland," and which after,vards 
appeared in the Vicar of iVakefield. It seems clear enough that 
this quaint and pathetic piece ,vas suggested by an old ballad be- 
ginning, 


U Gentle herdsman, tell to me, 
Of courtesy I thee pray, 
Unto the towne of \Valsingham 
Which is the right and ready way," 


which Percy had shown to Goldsnlith, and \vhich, -ratched up, sub. 
sequently appeared in the Beliques. But Goldsmith's ballad is ori- 
ginal enough to put aside all the discussion about plagiarism which 
was after,varàs started. In the old fragnlent the weeping pilgrim 
receives directions frOIn the herdsman, and goes on her way, and we 
hear of her no more; in Edwin and Angelina the forlorn and de- 
spairing maiden suddenly finds herself confronted by the long-lost 
lover whOln she had so cruelly used. This is the dralnatic touch 
that reveals the hand of the artist. And here again it is curious to 
note the care with which Goldsnlith repeatedly revised his writings. 
The ballad originally ended with these two stanzas: 


"Here amidst sylvan bowers we'll rove, 
From lawn to woodJand stray; 
Blest as the songsters of the grove, 
And innocent as they. 


f'To all that want, and all that wail, 
Our pity shaH be given, 
And when this life of love shall ran, 
We'll love again in heaven." 
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But subsequently it lllust have occurred to the author that the dra- 
matic disclosure once ulade, and the lovers restored to each other, any 
lingering over the scene only \veakened the force of the climax; hence 
these stanzas were judiciously excised. It lllay be doubted, ho,vever, 
. whether the original version of the last couplet, 


" And the last sÍ2'h that rends the heart 
Shall break thy Edwin's too/' 


was improved by being altered into 


" The sigh that rends thy constant heart 
ShaH break thy Edwin's too." 


l\Ieanwhile Goldsn1Íth had resorted to haC'k- ,,,"ork again; nothing 
being expected frOlll the Vicar of JVakejield, now' lying in l\ewbery's 
shop, for that had been paid for, and his expenses,vcre increasing, 
as becalne his greater station. In the interval bet,veen the pub1ication 
of the l1ravellel
 and of the Vical', he.nloved into better chambers in 
Garden Court; he hired a man-servant, he ùlossomed out in very fine 
clothes. Indeed, so effective did his first suit seeln to be-the purple 
silk slllall-clothes, the scarlet roquelaure, the ,vig, sword, and gold- 
headed cane-that, as l\Ir. Forster says, he "anlazed his friends ,vith 
no less than three similar suits, not less expensive, in the next six 
months." Part of this display ,vas no douht owing to a suggestion 
from Reynolds that GoldsnlÍth, having a Inedical degree, might just 
as ,veIl add the practice of a physician to his literary ,york to mag- 
nify his social position. GoldsnlÍth, al \vays ,,-illillg to please his 
friends, acceded; but his practice does not appear to have been either 
extensive or long-continued. It is said that, he dre,v out a prescrip- 
tion for a certain 
Irs. Sidebotham ,vhich so appalled the apothecary 
that he refused to make it up ; and that, as the lady sided with the 
apothecary, he thre,v up the case and his profession at the saIne tinle. 
If it ,vas nloney Goldsn1Ïth ,,-anted, he ,vas not likely to get it in that 
,vay; he had neither the appearance nor the nlanner fitted to hUlnour 
the sick and transform healthy people into yaletudinarians. If it ,vas 
the esteem of his friends and popularity outside that circle, he ,vas 
soon to acquire enough of both. On the 27th 
Iarch, 1766, fifteen 
months after the appearance of the Traveller, the Vicar of 1Vakejìeld 
was published. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


THE Vicar of TVakefield, considered structuralJy, follows the lines of 
the Book of Job. You take a good nlan, over,vhelm him ,vith suc- 
cessive misfortunes, sho,v the pure flame of his soul burning in the 
midst of the darkness, and tllf'n, as the revfard of his patience 
and fortitude and submission, restore hinl gradually to happiness, 
with even larger flocks and herds than before. The machinery by 
which an this is brought about is, in the Vicar of 'iV((kf.tìeld, the 
weak part of tIle story. The plot is full of ,vild inlprobabiHties ; in 
fact, the expedients by 'v hich all the Ineln bel's of the faInily are 
brought together and made happy at the same tinle, are nothing 
short of desperate. It is quite clear, too, that the author does not 
know what to make of the episode of Olivia and her husband; they 
are a1lo,ved to drop through; we leave him playing the French horn 
at a relation's house; while she, in her father's home, is supposed to 
be unnoticed, so nluch are they all taken up ,vith the rejoicings over 
the double wedding. It is very probable that ,vhen Goldsn1Íth be- 
gan the story he had no very definite plot concocted; and that it ,vas 
only when the much-persecuted Vicar had to be restored to happiness, 
that he found the entanglenlents surrounding hinl, and had to make 
frantic efforts to break through them. But, be that as it ma
T, it is 
not for tIle plot that people now read the Virar of 1Vake.tìeld}. it is 
not the intricacies of the story that have 11lade it the delight of the 
world. Surely human nature must be very much the same 'when this 
simple description of a quiet English home went straight to the heart 
of nations in both IIPmispheres. 
And the wonder is that Goldsmith of all men should have produced 
such a perfect picture of dOTIlestic life. \Vhat had his o\vn life been 
but a moving ahout bf'Ì\yeen garret and tavern, bet,veen bachelor's 
lodgings and cl u bs 
t \Yhere had he seen-unless, indeed, he lookf'd 
back through the Inist of years to the scenes of his childhood-a1l this 
gentle governnlf'nt and ,vise b1indness; all this affection, and con- 
sideration, and respect? There is as much human natun.. in the char- 
acter of the Vicar alone as "vould have furnished any fifty of the nov- 
els of that day, or of this. \Vho has not been charnled by his sly and 
quaint hUInour, by his nloral dignity and sin1ple vanitjes, even by the 
little secrets he reveals to us of his paternal rule. '" Ay,' returned I, 
not knowing well what to think of the Inatter, 'heaven grant they 
may be both the better for it this day three 1110nths ! ' This ,vas one 
of those observations I usua]ly Inade to in1press my wife ,vith an opin- 
ion of my sagacity; for if the girls succeeded, then it was a pious 
wish fulfilled; but if any thing unfortunate ensued, then it might be 
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looked on as a prophecy." We know how l\Iiss Olivia was answer(;;d, 
when, at her mother's prompting, she set up for being ,veIl skilled in 
controversy : 

.: ''\Vhy, my dear, what controversy can she have read? ' cried I. 
I It does not occur to me that I ever put such books into her hands: 
you certainly overrate her merit '-' Indeed, papa,' replied Olivia. 
, she df)es not; I have read a great deal of controversy. I have read 
the disputes between Tlnvackutl1 and Square; the controversy be- 
twpen Robinson Crusoe and Friday, the savage; and I am no'v em- 
ployed in reading the controversy in Religious Courtship.' -' Y' ery 
"\\
f'll,' cried I, 'that's a good girl; I find you ar
 perfectly qualified for 
making converts, and so go help Jour mother to Iuake the gooseberry 
pie.' " 
It is with a great gentleness that the good man reminds his ,vife 
and daughters that, after their sudden loss of fortune, it does not be- 
con1e them to wear much finery. "The first Sunday, in particular, 
their behaviour serV"ed to mortify me. I had desired my girls the 
preceding night to be dressed early the next day; for I always loved 
to be at church a good \\' hile before the rest of the congregation. 
They punctually obeyed my directions; but ,vhen we were to assem- 
ble in the morning at breakfast, down came my wife and daughters, 
dressed out in all their forn1er splendour; their hair plastered up with 
pomatum, their faces patched to taste, their trains bundled up in a 
heap behind, and rustling at every motion. I could not help snÚling 
at their vanity, particularly that of my ,vife, fron1 ,vhon1 I expected 
more discretion. In this exigence, therefo:-e, my only resource ,vas 
to order my son, "\vith an important air, to call our coach. The girls 
\\yere amazed at the con1mand; but I repeated it with more solemnity 
than before. ' Surely, my dear, you jest,' cried my ,,,,ife; ',ve can 
walk it perfectly well: ,ve want no coach to carry us no,v.' -' You 
mistake, child,' returned I, '''''e do want a coach; for if ,ve "\valk to 
church in this trim, the very children in the parish ,vill hoot after 
us. 
-' Indeed,' replied D1Y 'wife, 'I al,vays imagined that my Charles 
,vas fond of seeing his children neat and handsome about him.'- 
I You may be as neat as you please,' interrupted I, 'and I shall love 
you the better for it; but an this is not neatness, but frippery. Thpse 
ruffiings, and pinkings, and patchings ,vill only make us hated by all 
the ,vives of our neighbours. Ko, my children,' continued I, more 
gravely, 'those gowns n1ay be altered into something of a plainer cut; 
for finery is very unbecoming in us, ,,,,ho want the n1eans of decency. 
I do not know whether such flouncing and shredding is becoming 
even in the rich, if we consider. upon a moderate calculation, that the 
nakedness of the indigent world might be clothed from the trimluings 
of the vain.' 
"This remonstrance had the proper effect: they ,vent ,vith great 
composure, that very instant, to change their dress; and the next day 
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I had the satisfaction of finding Iny daughters, at their own request, 
employ
d in cutting up their trains into Sunday,vaistcoats for Dick 
and Bill, the two little ones; and, ,vhat ,vas still n10re satisfactory, 
the go\vns seenled improved by this curtailing." And again when he 
discovered the two girls nlaking a,vash for their faces: "
Iy daughte s 
seemed equally busy ,vith the rest; and I observed them for a good 
while cooking something over the fire. I at first supposed they were 
aSi3isting their 111other, but little Dick illfornled me in a whisper that 
they were making a wash for the face. \Vashes of all kinds I had a 
natural antipathy to; for I kne,v that, instead of Blending the com- 
plexion, they spoil it. I therefore approached my chair by sly degrees 
to the fire, and grasping the poker, as if it "ranted nlending, seem- 
ingly by accident overturned the ,vhole composition, and it was too 
late to begin another." 
All this is done with such a light, homely touch, that one gets 
familiarly to know these people \vithout being aware of it. There is 
no insistance. There is no dragging you along by the collar; confront- 
ing you 'with certain figures; and cOInpelling you to look at this and 
study that. The artist stands by you, and laughs in his quiet way, 
and you are laughing too, when suddenly you find that human beings 
Ilave silently come into the void bpfore you ; and you know them for 
friends; and even after the vision has faded away, and the beautiful 
light and colour and glory of r01nance-land have vanished, you cannot 
forget them. They have beconle part of your life.; you will take t11el11 
to the grave with you. 
The story, as everyone perceives, has its obvious blelnishes. 
" There are an hundred faults in this Thing," says Goldsmith him- 
self, in the prefixed Advertisement. But n10re particularly, in the 
nlidst of all the impossibilities taking place in and around the jail, 
when that chameleon-1ike deu8 ex 'Jnarhiutl, 
Ir. Jenkin
on, 'winds up 
the tale in hot haste, Goldsn1Íth pauses to put in a sort of apology. 
"Nor can I go on \vithout a reflection," he says gravely, "on those 
accidental meetings, \vhich, though they happen every day, seldom 
excite our surprise but upon S0111C extraordinary occasion. To what a 
fortuitous concurrence do ""ve not o\ve every pleasure and con venience 
of our lives! Ho\v lllany s
eming accidents nlust unite before ,ve can 
be clothed or fed! The peasant must be disposed to labour, the sho,ver 
must fall, the wind fill the merchant's sail, or nunl bel's must \vant the 
usual supply." 'rhis is l\Ir. Tackeray's "simple rogue" appearing 
again in adult life. Certainly, if our supply of food and clothing de- 
pended on such accidents as }lappened to Inake the Vicar's family 
happy all at once, there would be a good deal of shivering and starva- 
tion in the world. Moreover it may be adn1Ïtted that on occasion 
Goldsmith's fine instinct deserts him; and even in dpscribing those 
domestic relations which are the charm of the novel, he blunders into 
the unnatural. When l\Ir. Burchell, for example, leave" the house in 
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consequence of a quarrel with 
Irs. Primrose, the Vicar questions his 
daughter as to ,vhether she had received frolll that poor gputleIl1an 
any test
nlony of his affection for her. She rt plies No; hut renlenl- 
bel's to have heard hhn reIllark that he nevt:r kne,v a '''OIuan ,vho 
could find merit in a Ulan that \vas poor. "' Such, IllY dear," contin- 
ued the Vicar, "is the connnon cant of all the uufol'tuuate or idle. 
But I hope you have been taught to judg0 properly of such Dlen, and 
that it would be even nladness to expev
 happiness frOIH one \vho has 
been so very bad an economist of his o\vn. Your lllother and I have 
now better prospects tl1r you. The next \vinter, \vhich you ,viII prob- 
ably spend in to\vn, ,vill give you opportunities of lllaking a Inore 
prudent choice." N'tHV it i3 not at all likely that a father, ho,vever 
anxious to have his d..'ughter \vell nlarried and settled, ,vould ask her 
so delicate a question in open dOlllestic circle, and ,vould then public- 
ly inform her that she ,vas expected to choose a husband on her forth. 
con1Ïng visit to town. 
'\Vhatever ll1ay be said ahO"It any particular incident like this, the 
atnlosphere of the book is tru
. Goethe, to w h0l11 a Gerlllan transla. 
tion of the Vicar ,vas read hy 11erd'
r sonle four years after the publi- 
cation in England, not only declared it at the tÍ1ne to be one of the 
best novels ever ,vritten, but again and a2-'ain throughout his life re- 
verted to the charIn and delight ,vj
h ,vhich h0haduladethe acquaint- 
ance of the English " pros
 :dyll," and toO
{ it for granted that it ,vas 
a real picture of English lift:. Despite all the Inachinery of 
Ir. Jen- 
kinson's schenles, ,,,ho could doubt it '? Again and again there are re- 
current strokes of such vividness and naturalness that \ve yield alto- 
gether to the necromancer. Look at this perfect picture-of hUßlan 
emotion and outside nature-put in in a fe,v sentences. The old clergy- 
D1an, after being in search of his d&ughter, has found her, and is 1l0\V 
-having left her in an inn-returning to his falnily and hi
 houle. 
,. And now my heart caught ne'v sensati.ons of plt'asure, the nearer I 
approached that peaceful mansion. As a bird that had been frighted 
from its nest, Iny affections out\vent my haste, and hovered round IUY 
little fireside ,vith an the rapture of expectation. I called up the 
many fond things I had to say, and anticipated the \VelCOllle I ,vas to 
receive. I already felt I11V \vife's tender enlbrace, and sn1iled at the 
joy of my little oñes. As
I ,valked but slo\\ ly, the night ,vaned apace. 
The labourers of the day ,vere all retired to rest; thp lights ,vere out 
in every cottage; no sound
 ,vere heard but of the shrilling cock, and 
the deep-mouthed ,vatch-dog at hollow distance. 1 approached Iny 
little abode of pleasure, and, before I ,vas ,vithin a furlong- of the 
placA, our honest Inastiff came running- to ,velcome In3." "The dCfp- 
m01.lthed 1.latch-dog at hollow distance" -w'hat more perfet.t description 
of the stillness of night ,vas ever given? 
And then there are other qualities in this delightful Vica r of 1Vake. 
field than merely idyllic tenderness, and pathos, and sly hUllio3r. 
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There is a firm presentation of the crimes and brutalities of tne 
world. The pure light that shines \vithin that domestic circle is all 
the brighter because of the black outer ring that is here and there 
indicated rather than described. IIo\v could ,ve appreciate all the 
simplicities of the good Inan's household, but for the rogueries ,vith 
.which they are brought in contact? And although \Vc laugh at l\Ioses 
and his gross of green spectacles, and the Dlanner in 'v hich the \Ti_ 
car's ,vife and daughter are inlposed on by l\1iss "Tilhehl1ina Skeggs 
and Lady Blarney, .with their lords and ladies and their tributes to 
virtue, there is no laughter delllandeJ of us ,vhen \ve find the sim- 
plicity and Inoral dignity of the Vicar nleeting and beating the jeers 
and taunts of the abandoned \vretches in the prison. rrhis is really a 
remarkable episode. The author ,vas under the obvious telnptation 
to nlake llluch comic lnaterial out of the situation; ,vhi1e another 
teln ptation, to,vards the goody -goody side, was not far off. But the 
Vicar undertakes the duty of r
claÍ1ning these casta\vays ,vith a 
modest patience and earnestness in every "vay in keeping ,vith his 
character: \v hile they, on the other hand, are not too easily Dloved 
to tears of repentance. His first efforts, it ,vill be renlenlbered, were 
not too successful. "Their insensibility excited IllY highest compas- 
sion, and blotted my o,vn uneasiness frolnmy lnind. It even ap- 
peared a duty incumbent upon me to attenlpt to reclaim them. 1 re- 
solved, therefore, once lnore to return, and, in spite of their contempt, 
to give them my advice, and conquer theln by IllY perseverance. Go- 
ing, therefore, alnong theln again, I inforlned 
Ir. Jenkinson of IllY 
design, at which he laughed heartily, but communicated it to th
 
rest. The proposal was received with the greatest good hunlour, as it 
promised to afford a nc,v fund of entertainment to persons who had 
nO\iV no other resource for mirth but what could be derived from ridi- 
cule or debauchery. . 
" I therefore read theln a portion of the service with a loud, unaf- 
fected voice, and found D1yaudience perfectly merry upon the oeea.. 
sion. Le\vd whispers, groans of contrition burlesqued, ,vinking and 
coughing, alternately excited laughter. Ho\vever, I continued "vith 
TIlY natural solelnnity to read on, sensible that what I did might nlend 
SOlne, but could itself receive no contamination fronl any. 
"After reading, I entered upon DlY exhortation, '" hich ,vas rather 
calculated at first to amuse them than to reprove. I previously ob- 
served, that no other motive but their ,vel fare could induce me to 
this; that I ,vas their fello,v-prisoner, and now got nothing by preach- 
ing. I was sorry, I said, to hear them so very profane; because they 
got nothing by it, but might lose a great deal. 'For be assured, DIY 
friends,' cried 1-' for you are my friends, however the ,vorld may 
disclaim your friend
hip-though you swore t\velve thousand oaths in 
a day, it would not put one penny in your purse. Then what signi- 
fies calling every moment upon the devil, and courting his friend- 
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Hhip, since you find how. scurvily he uses you? He has given you 
nothing here, you find, but a ll10uthful of oaths and an empty belly; 
and, by the best accounts I have of him, he .will give you nothing 
that's good hereafter. 
. ". If us(-,d ill in our dealings with one man, we naturally go else- 
where. \Yere it not ,\'orth your ,vhile, then, just to try ho\v you 
lllay like the usage of another 1uaster, ,vho gives you fair proll1Ïses at 
lea::;t to conH:
 to hiIu? Surely, lIlY friends, of all stupidity in the 
,,'orId, his lllust be the greate
t, ,v11o, after robbing a house, runs to 
t he thief-takers for protection. And yet, how' are you n10re ,vise? 
You are all sEeking cOlllfort froln one that has already betrayed )
ou, 
applying to a n10re malici0us being than any thief-taker of theln aU ; 
for they only decoy and then hang you; but he decoys and hangs, 
and, ,,,hat is ""01'5t of all, ,vill not let you loose after the hangman 
has done.' 
., \Yhen I had concluded, I receh
ed the cOll1pliments of mya.udi- 
('!lee, SOlne of w hOln c
une and shook me by the hand, s,vearing that 
I ,vas a very honest fello\v, and that they desired IllY further ac- 
quaintance. I therefof('> pron1Ïsecl to repeat nlY lecture next clay, and 
actually conceived SOUle hopes of l11aking a reforluation here; for it 
had e\
er been IllY opinion, that no luan \VclS past the hour of alnend- 
IlH>nt, e\
ery heart l
 iug Dpen to the shafts of reproof, if the archer 
could but take a proper aÎlll." 
His ,vife and children, naturally dissuading hÎlu froIn an effort 
,vhich seelned to thelu only to bring ridicule upon hÍ1u, are nlet by a 
grave rebuke; and on the next nlorning he descends to the COlnmon 
prison, \vhere, he says, he found the prisoners very Illerr)'", expecting 
his arrh
al, and each prepared to play SOllle jail-trick on the Doctor. 
" There ".a
 one ,vho::;f' trick gave l110re universal plf'asure than all 
the rest; for, observing the Inanner in ,vhich I had disposed nIY books 
on the table before 1He, he velY dexterously displaced one of then1, 
and put an obscene jest-book of his o\vn in the place. Ho,vever, J . 
took no notice of aU that this Juischieyous group of little beings could 
do, but ,vent on, perfectly sensible that ,,,hat ,vas ridiculous in 1ny 
attempt ".ould excite Iuirth only the first or second time, ,vhi1e ,\'hat 
,,-as serious ,vould be permanent. :\I)'" design succeeded, and in less 
than six days some ,,"ere penitent, and all attentive. 
"It ,vas no\v that I applauded n1Y perseverance and address, at 
thus giving sensibility to ,vretches divested of e\
ery n10ral feeling, 
:-Ind no\v ù
gan to think of doing thenl telnporal services also, by ren- 
dering their 
ituation sOJlle,vhat nlore cOlnfortable. Their time had 
hitherto been divided bet\veen fan1Ïne and excess, tumultuous riot and 
bitter rf'pining. Their only employment \vas quarreling among each 
other, playing- at cribbage, and cutting tobacco-stoppers. From this 
last Illode of idle industry I took the hint of setting such as choose to 
,vork at cutting pegs for tobacconists and shoemakers, the proper 
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,vood being bought by a general subscrjption, and,. when manufac- 
tured, sold by my appointJnent; so that each earneß. 80Inething every 
day-a trifle indeed, but sufficient to malnta'ln him. . 
"I did not stop here, but înstÎtutecl fines for the punishment of im- 
morality, and rewards for I,eculiar industry. Thus, in less than a 
fortnight, I had fornled thEIr,.. ihto something social and hUlnane, and 
had the pleasure of regarding lllyself as a legislator ,vho had brought 
Inen froll1 their native ferocity into friendship and obedience." 
Of course, all this about jails and thieves was calculated to shock 
the nerves of those who liked their literature perfulned ,vith rose- 
,vater. l\fadame Riccoboni, to ,vhom Burke had sent the book, 'v rote 
to Garrick, "Le l>laidoyer en faveur des voleurs, des petits larrons, 
des gens de mauvaises 11læurs, est fort éloigné de 1ne plaire." Others, 
no doubt, considered the introduction of 1\liss Skeggs and Lady Blar- 
ney as " vastly low." But the curious- thing is that the literary critics 
of the day seem to have been altogether silent about the book-per- 
haps they ,vere "puzzled" by it, as Southey has suggested. 1\11'. 
Forster, who took the trouble to search the periodical literature of the 
tinIe, says that" apart frolll the bald recitals of the plot, not a word 
,vas said in the way of criticisln about the book, either in praise or 
blanle." The St. James's Gkronicle did not condescend to notice its ap- 
pearance, and the Jo.
Ionthly Review confessed frankly that nothing was 
to be made of it. The better sort of newspapers, as well as the Inore 
dignified revie,vs, contemptuously left it to the patronage of Lloyd's 
Evening Post, the London Chronicle, and journals of that class, which 
sinIply inforJued their readers that a ne'v novel, called the Vicar of 
1Vakejìeld, had been published, that" the editor is Doctor Goldsn1Ïth, 
,vho has affixed his nalne to an introductory Advertisenlent, and t.hat 
such and such were the incidents of the story." Even his friends, 
with the exception of Burke, did not Seell1 to consider that any re- 
markable new birth in literature had occurred; and it is probable that 
this ,vas a still greater disappointnlent to GoldsnlÎth, who ,vas so 
anxious to be thought well of at the Club. Ho,vever, the public took 
to the story. A second edition was published in l\lay; a third in 
August. GOldsmith, it is true, received no pecuniary gain from this 
success, for, as we have seen, Johnson had sold the novel outright to 
Francis N ewbery ; but his name was growing in importance with 
the booksellers. 
There ,vas need that it should, for his increasing expenses-his fine 
clothes, his suppers, his ,vhist at the Devil Tavern-were involving 
him in deeper and deeper difficulties. How was he to extricate him. 
self ?-or rather the question that '\vould naturally occur to Goldsmith 
,vas ll0W he was to continue that hand-to-mouth existence that had 
its conlpensations along with its troubles? Novels like the Vicar of 
1Vakejìeld are not written at a moment's notice, even though any 
Newbery, judging by results, is willing to double that cC60 which 
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Johnson considered to be a fair price for the story at the timp. There 
,vas the usual resource of hack- \vriting; and, no dOll bt, Goldsmith. 
".as compelled to fall back on that, if only t.) keep the elder Ne,v- 
bery, in ,vhose debt he ,vas, in good hun10ur. But the author of the 
Vicar vi 1Vakefield may be excused if he looked round to see if there 
,vas not some more profitable ,york for hinl to turn his hand to. It 
was at this time that he began to think of ,vriting a comedy. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE GOOD-NATURED ?iIAN. 


A)IID much miscel1aneous ,york, nlostly of tlle compilation order, the 
play of the Good-natu'l'cd lJIah began to assunu:> concrete forn1; inso- 
111l1Ch that Johnson, ahvays the friend of this erratic Irishnlan, had 
promised to ,vrite a Prologue for it. I t is \vith regard to this pro- 
logue that Bos,vell tells a foolish and untrustworthy story about Gold- 
snÜth. Dr. Johnson had recently been honoured by an interview' ,vith 
his Sovereign; and the nlembers of the Club were in the habit of 
flattering him by begging for a repetition of his account of that 
falnous event. On one occasion, during this recital, Bos\vell relates, 
Goldsn1Íth "ren1ained unmoved upon a sofa at SOIne distance, affect- 
ing not to join in the least in the eager curiosity of the cOlnpany. He 
assigned as a reason for his glOOlll and seenling inattention that he 
apprehended Johnson had relinquished his purpose of furnishing hiIn 
\vith a prologue to his play, ,vith the hopes of ,,'hich he had been 
flattered; but it ,vas strongly suspected that he ,vas fretting \vith 
chagrin and envy at the singular honour Doctor Johnson had la
ely 
enjoyed At length the frankness and simplicity of his natural char. 
acter prevailed. He sprang from the sofa, advanced to Johnson, and, 
in a kind of flutter, froln bnaglning himself in the situation ,vhich 
he had just been hearing described, exclaimed, '\Y ell, you acquitted 
yourself in this conversation better than I should have done; for I 
should have bowed and stalnmered through the ,,'hole of it.'" It is 
obvious enough that the only part of tll:8 anecdote ".hich is quite 
\,"orthy of credence is the actual phrase used by Goldsmith, ,vhich is 
full of his custoInary generosity and self-deprec:ation. All those 
" suspicions" of his envy of his friend nlay safely be discarded, for 
they are nu
re guess,vork; even though it might have been natural 
enough for a man like Goldslllith, conscious of his singular and origi- 
nal genius, to measure himself against Johnson, \vho ,vas merely a 
D1an of keen perception and shre\vd reasoning, and to compare the 
deference paid to Johnson \vith the scant courtesy sho\vn to himself. 
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As a matter of fact, the Prologue \vas \vritten by Dr. Johnson; and 
the now complete comeày \vas, after SOllle little arrangement of per- 
sonal differences bet\veen Go]dsn1ith and Garrick, very kindly under- 
taken by Reynolds, subn1itted for Garrick's approval. But nothing 
came of Reynolds's intervention. Perhaps Goldsn1Íth resented Gar- 
rick's r.irs of patronage to\vards a poor devil of an author; perhaps 
Garrick was surprised by the lllanner in \vhich ,veIl-intentioned criti- 
CiSllIS \\?ere taken; at all events, after a good deal of shilly-shallying, 
the play was taken out of Garrick's hands. Fortunately, a project 
,vas just at this 1110nlent on foot for starting the rival theatre in Co- 
vent Garden, under the Inanagenlent of George Cohnan; aud to Col- 
man Goldsmith's play ,vas forthwith consigned. The play \vas ac- 
cepted; but it ,vas a long tinle before it \vas produced; and in that 
interval it lllay fairly be presumed the 'res angw'ita doutÏ of GoldsnlÎth 
did not beconle any more free and generous than before. It was in 
this interval that the elder :Ke\vbery died; Goldslnith had one patron 
the less. Another patron who offered hÏ1nself \vas civilly bo\vf'd to 
the door. This is an incident in Goldsnlith's career \vhich, like his 
intervie\v with the Earl of Northunlberland, should ever be rC1nenl- 
bered in his honour. The Government of the day ,vere desirous of 
enlisting on their behalf the services of 'writers of sonIe'v hat better 
position than the lllere libellers \vhose pens ,vere the slaves of any-- 
body's purse; and a l\Ir. Scott, a chaplain of Lord 
and\vich, appears 
to have inlagined that it \vould be ,vortll \vhile to buy Goldsn1ith. He 
applied to Goldsmith in dne course; and this is an account of the in- 
tervie\v: "I found hinl in a Iniserable set of chambers in the Tenl- 
pIe. I told hiln IllY authority; I told hinl I ,vas elIlpO\Vered to pay 
1nost liberally for his exertions; and, ,vould JOu be1ieye it! he was 

o absurd as to say, 'I can earn as llluch as \vill supply my \vants 
,vithout writing for any party; the assistance you offer is therefore 
unnecess:'try to me.' And I left 11Ïln in his garret. " Needy as he \vas, 
Goldsn1Ïth had too lnnch self-respect to becolne a paid libeller and 
cutthroat of public reputations. 
On the evening of Friòay, the 29th of January, 1768, when Gold- 
smith had now reached the age of forty, the cOlnedy of l' he Good- 
natured J-Ian was produced at Covent Garden Theatrp. The Pro. 
logue had, according to promise, been ,vl'itten by Johnson; and a 
very singular prologue it was. Even Bos\vell 'vas struck by t.he 
odd contrast between this sonorous piece of lllelancholy anù the fun 
that was to follow. "The first lines of this Prologue," he con- 
scieatiously remarks, "are strongly characteristical of the dismal 
gloom of his mind; which, in his case, as in the case of all ,vho 
are distressed with the same malady of Ï1nagination, transfers to 
others its own feelings. Who could suppose it was to introduce a 
comedy, when Mr. Bensley solen1nly began- 
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.. · Pressed with the load of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the general toi.l of humankind?' 


But this dark ground might nlake Goldsmith's humour shine the 
nl,ore." \Yhen ,,-e come to the comedy itself, \ve find but little bright 
bUlllour in tbe opening passages. The author is obviously tinlid, 
anxious, and constrained. There is nothing of the brisk, confident 
viyacity with \vhich Site SiOOp8 to Conqufr opens. The novice does 
not yet understand the art of lllaking his characters explain theln- 
sp!yes ; and accordingly the benevolent uncle and honest Jarvis in- 
dulge in a conversation ,vhich, laboriously descriptive of the charac- 
ter of young Honey\vood, is spoken" at " the audience. 'Vith the en- 
trance of young Honeywood bhllself, Go]dsnlith endeavours to òeCOlne a 
1ittle 1110re sprightly; but there is stiH anxiety hanging oyer hÏ1n, and 
the epigralll'5 are little more than lnerely fonnal antitheses. 


. 
"Jar-ris. This biU from your tailor: this from your mercer; and this from the 
little broker in Crooked Lane. He says he has been at a great deal of trouble to get 
back the money you borrowed. 
"Heìn. That I don't know; but rm sure we were at 8 great deal of trouble in 
getting him to lend it. 
"Jar. He has lost all patience. 
"Ron. 'l'hen he:' has lost a very good thing. 
"Jal' There's that ten guineas you were sending to the poor gentleman and 
his children in the Fleet. I belIeve that would stop hIS mouth for a while at least 
"HO.
. Ay, Jarvis, but what will fill their mouths in the meantIme 
" 


This young Honey,"ood, the hero of the play, is, and remains 
throughout, a some,vhat ghostly personage. He has attributes, but 
no flt'sh or blood. There is nluch more substance in the next char- 
acter introduced-the inin1Ítable Croaker, ,vho revels in evil forebod- 
ings and drinks deep of the luxury of ,voe. These are the t,vo chief 
characters; but then a play nlust have a plot. And perhaps it would 
not be fair, so far as the plot is concerned, to judge of Tile Good-na- 
turfd 1Ian merely as a literary production. Intricacies that seenl 
tedious and puzzling on paper appear to be clear enough on the stage: 
it is nluch JlIOre f>asy to relneluber the history and cirCUlnstances of a 
person 'VhOlll ,ve see before us, than to attnch these to a nlere IUln1e-es- 
peciaHy as the name is sure to be clipped do,vn frOlll IIoneywood to Hon. 
and from Leontine to Leon. Ho\vever, it is in the lnidst of aB the cross- 
purposes of the lovers that \ve once n10re COlne npon our old friend 
Beau Tibbs-though 1\11'. Tibbs is 110'V in much better CirCUll1stances, 
and has been renamed bv his creator Jack Loftv. Garrick had ob- 
jected to the introducti
n of Jack, on the ground that he was only a 
distraction. But Goldsrnith, ,,,hether in \"riting a nove] or a pIa)", ,vas 
more anxious to represent human nature than to prune a plot, and 
paid but little respect to the unities, if only lIe could arouse our inter- 
est. And \"ho is not delightf>d \vith this Jack Lofty and his "duch- 
es
y" talk-his airs of patronage, his mysterious hints, his gay famil- 
iarity with the great, his audacious lying? 
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"Lofty. Waner? "'raIler? is he of the house? 
".J.1Irs. Oroaker. The modprn poet of that name, sir. 
" Lof. Oh, a modern! \V' e men of bu
iness despise the moderns: and as tor the 
ancients, we have no time to read them. Poetry is a pretty thing enough for our 
wives and daughters; but not for us. Why now, here I Etand that know nothing of 
books. I say, madam, 1 know nothing of books; and yet, I believe upon a land- 
carriage fishery, a stamp act, or ajag-hire, I can talk my two hours without feeling 
the want of them. 
"J1./rs. Oro. The world is no stranger to l\lr. Lofty's eminence in every capacity. 
"Lof. I Vf)W to gad, madam, you nmke me blush. I'm nothing. nothing, nothing 
in the world; a mere obscure gentlenlan. "}'o be sure, indeed, one or two of the 
present ministers are pleased to represent me as a formidable man. I know they 
are pleased to bespatter me at aU their little dirty levees. Yet, upon my soul, I 
wonder what the
 see in me to treat me so! l\leasures, not men, have always been 
my mark: and J vow, by all that's honourable, my resentment has never done the 
men, as mere men, at.y manner of harm-that is, as mere men. 
".lJlr.f1, ('1'0. "
hat importance, and yet what modesty! 
"Lof. Oll. if you talk of modesty, madam, there, I own, I'm accessib]e to 
praise: modesty is my foible: it wa
 so the Duke of Brentfora used to say of me. 
, [ love Jack Lofty,' he used to say: 'no man has a finer knowled a e of thIngs; 
quite a man of information; and when be speaks upon his legs, by the Lord he's 
prodigious, he scouts them; and yet all men have theIr faults; too cluch modesty 
IS his,' says his grace. ' 
"lifTS. Uro. And yet, I dare say, you don't want assurance when you come to 
soHcit for your friends. 
,. LQt Oh, there índeed I'm in bronze. A propos t I have just been mentioning 
Miss Richland's case to a certain personage; we must name no names. When I 
ask, I am not to be put off, madam No, no, I take my friend by the button. A 
fine girl, sir; great jUfo:tice In her case A friend of mine-borough interest-busi- 
ness must be done, Mr. Secretary.-I say, Mr. Secretary, her business must be 
done, sir. That's my way, madam. 
H i)1I's. 01'0. Bless me! you said aIJ this to the Secretary of State, dId you ? 
"LQ/. I did not say the Secretary, dId I? W ell, curse it. since you have found 
me out, I will not deny it. It was to the Secretary." 


Strangely enough, '\vhat luay no,v seenl to some of us the very best 
scene in the Good-natu1'ed l}Ian-the scene, that is, in which young 
Honey\vood, suddenly finding l\Iiss Richland ,,,ithout, is cOlnpelled to 
dress up the two bailiffs in possession of his house and introduce 
thel11 to her as gentlelnen friends-w'as very nearly daluning the play 
on the first night of its production. 'fhe pit '\-vas of opinion that it 
'\-vas "lo,v ; " and suhsequently the critics took up the cry, and pro- 
fessed thenlselves to be so deeply shocked by the vulgar hunlours of 
the bailiffs that Goldsnlith had to cut thenl out. But on the opening 
night the anxious author, ,,,ho had been rendered nearly distracted by 
the cries and hisses produced by this scene, ,vas sonlewhat reassured 
\vhen the auàience began to laugh again over the tribulations of Mr. 
Croaker. To the actor ,vho played the part he fiX pressed his warm 
gratitude \vhen the piece was over; assuring hinl that he had exceed- 
ed his own conception of the character, and that "the fine comic 
richness of his colouring made it almost appear as new to him as to 
any other person in the house." 
rrhe new play had been on the whole favourably received; and, 
when Goldsmith went along after,vards to the Club, his companions 
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were doubtless not at all surprised to find him in good spirits. lIe 
was even nlerrier than usual, and consented to sing his favourite 
ballad about the Old \Voman tossed in a Blanket. But those hisses 
and cries ,vere still rankling in his l11el11or)""; and he himself subse- 
quently confessed that he "
as "suffering horrid tortures." Nay, 
,vhen the other nlf'lnbers of the Club had gone, leaying him and 
Johnson together, he "burst out a-crying, and eyen s,yore by - 
that he ,yould never ,vrite again." 'Vhen Goldsn1Ïth told this story 
in after-days, Johnson ,vas naturally astonished; perhaps-hiIl1self 
not suffering ill uch from an exce
sive sensiti ,
eness- he may have 
attributed that little burst of hysterical elllotion to the excitelnent of 
the evening increased by a glåss or t,vo of punch, and detel n1Ìned 
therefore never to Inention it. "..:\11 \,
hich, Doctor," he said, "I 
thought had been a secret bt-t\veen you and 111e ; and I am sure I 
would not have said anything about it for the ,,'orld." Indeed there 
was little to cry over, either in the first reception of the piece or in 
its subsequent fate. '\Tith the offending bailiffs cut out, the conledy 
would seem to have been very fairly successful. The proceeds of 
three of the evenings ,vere Goldsnlith's payulent ; and in this lnanner 
he received 
400. Then Griffin publishf:>d the play; and fronl this 
source Goldsn1ith received an additional .tlOO ; so that altogf'ther he 
was very ,veIl paid for his ,,"ork. 
loreover he had appealed against 
the judgment of the pit and the dralnatic critics, by printing in the 
published edition the bailiff scene \vhich had been reU10\.pÒ from the 
stage; and the ....lloJdllly Recieu) ,vas so extreluely kind as to say that 
" the bailiff and his blackguard follo,,-er appeared intolerable on the 
stage, yet "
e are not disgusted ,vith them in the perusal. ,t Perhaps 
we have gro\vn less scrupulous since then; but at all e\
ents it ,vould 
be difficult for anybody no,vadays to find any thing but good-natured 
fun in that fatuous scene. There is an occasiollrJ "dau1n," it is 
true; but then English officers hu.Ye always been pernÜtted that 
little playfulness, and thpse two gentlen1en ,,"ere supposed to "serve 
in the Fleet;" ,vhile if they had been particularly refined in their 
speech and manner, how could the author have aroused 
liss Rich- 
land's suspicions? It is possible that the t\'"O actors who played the 
bailiff and his follo,ver may have introduced some vulgar" gag" into 
their parts; but there is no warranty for an)
thing of the kind in the 
playas we now read it. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


GOLDSMITH IN SOCIETY. 


THE appearance of the Good-natured .J.
fan usherpd in a halcyon 
period in Goldsmith's life. rrhe 1"ì'aveller and the TTicar had gained 
for him only reputation: this ne,v cOll1edy put !:500 in his pocket. 
Of course that ,vas too big a StUll for Goldsìnith to have about him 
long. Four-fifth
 of it he inunediatelyexpended on the purcha3e 
and decoration of a set of chalnbers in Brick Court, Middle Telnple; 
'with the relnainder he appears to have begun a series of entertain- 
Inents in this ne,vabo.ìe, \vhich ".ere perhaps 1110re renlarkable for 
their Inirth than their decorunl. There ,vas 110 sort of frolic in ,vhich 
Goldsll1Ïth ,vould not indulge for the amusenlent of his guests; he 
,vould sing then1 songs; he would throw his wig to the ceiling; he 
would dance a lllinupt. And then they had cards, forfeits, blind- 
man's-buff, until 1\lr. Blackstone, then engaged on his Gurnmentf'tJ'ies 
in the rooms belo,v, was driven nearly Inad by the uproar. These 
parties would seem to have been of a 1110St nondescript character- 
chance gatherings of any obscure authors or actors ,vholn lIe hap- 
pened to lneet ; but from tinle to time there ,vere more formal enter 4 
tainments, at which Johnson, Percy, and sÍ1nilar distinguished per- 
sons were prpsent. 
loreover, Dr. Goldslnith hilllself ,vas much 
asked out to dinner too; and so, not content with the" 'fyrian bloom, 
satin grain and garter, blue silk breeches," ,vhich 1\11'. Filby had pro- 
vidfd for the evening of thp production of the corned)", he no'v had 
another suit "}ined ,vith silk, and gold but.tons," that he Inight ap- 
pear in proper guise. Thpn he had his airs of consequence too, This 
,vas his answer to an invitation frolH l{elly, ,vho ,vas his rival of the 
hour: " I ,vould with pleasure accept your kind invitation, but to 
tell you the truth, my dear boy, 11lY T1'aveller has found me a homp 
in ðO JDany places, that I am engaged, I belieye, three da
Ts. Let nle 
see. To-day I dine \vith Edmund Burke, to-morro'v \\'ith Dr 
 u- 
gent, and the next day \vith Tophall1 Beauclerk; but I'll 1.(>11 you 
,vhat I'll do for you, I'll dine ,vith you on Saturday." Kelly told 
this story as against Goldsn1Íth ; but surely there is not so nluch os- 
tentation in the reply. Directly after Trist1'"am Shandy ,vas pub- 
lished, Sterne found himself fourteen deep in dinner engage- 
ments: why should not the author of the 1 raveller and the Vicar 
and the Good-natured .1lIan llave his engagements also? And per- 
haps it ,vas but right that ]\11'. Kelly, who was after all only a critic 
and scribbler, though he had written a p:ay which was for the mo- 
Inent enjoying an undeserved popularity, should be given to under- 
st.and that Dr. Goldsmith was not to be asked to a hole-and-corner 
chop at a moment's notice. To-day he dines ,vith Mr. Burke; to. 
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morrow ",'jth Dr. X ugent; tIle day after ,vith :\Ir. Beanclerk. If you 
,,-ish to 11ave the honour of his company, you Dla}" choose a day after 
that; and then, with his new' ,yig, ,vith his coat of Tyrian bloom and 
blue-silk breeches, ,vith a stuart s\yord at his side, his gold-headed 
cane in his hand, and his hat under his elbow', he ,vill present him- 
splf in due course. Dr. Goldsmith is announced, and makes his 
grave bo,v : this is the man of genius about ,vhorn all.the town is 
talking; the friend of Burke, of Reynolds, of Johnson, of Hogarth; 
this is not the ragged lrishlnan ,vho ,vas SOlne time ago earning a 
crust by running errands for an a potheCRl'Y_ 
Ooldsnlit 11's grand airs, however, .were assumed but seldolll: and 
tIH'Y were ne\
er iIuposed on '1nybody. His acquaintances treated him 
\vith a faluiliarity ,vhich testified rather to his good-nature than to . 
their good taste. :Xo\\r and again, indeed, he ,vas p1'Olllpted to resent 
this fanliliarity; but the effort ,vas not succes:5ful. In the" high 
jinks " to ,,,hicIt he good-hunlouredly resorted for the entertaInment 
of his guests he pprnlitted a freeclolu which it ,vas after\vards not very 
easy to discard; and as he was al\\ays ready to nlake a butt of him- 
st
lf for the aUUlsenlent of his friends and acquaintances, it came to 
be recf'gnized that anybody ,vas allo,ved to playoff ajoke on "Goldy." 
The jokes, such of thell1 as have been put on record, are of the poorest 
sort. The horse-coUar is never far off. One gladly turns fronl t.hese dis- 
lual hunlours of the tavern and the club to the picture of Goldsll1ith's 
enjoying ,vhat he called a " Shoel11akpr's Holiday" in the COlllpany of 
one or two chosen intiInates. G'oldsn1Ïth, baited and hothered bv the 
''"its of a public-hou
p, becanle a different bping ,,"hen he had ass
lmed 
the guidance of a SIUan party of choSPl1 friends bent on having a day's 
frug-al pleasure. 'Ye are indebted to one Cooke, a neighbour of 
Gold
mith's in the Temple, not only for a most interesting description 
of one of these shoemaker's holidays, but also for t113 kno\vledge that 
Goldslnith llad even now begun writing the Deserted Village, ,yhich 
was not published till 1770, t,vo years later. GoldsDlith, though he 
could turn out plenty of Inanufactured stuff for the booksellers, 
".orked slow'ly at the special story or poenl ,vith ,vhich he nleant to 
"strike for honest faIne." This )11'. Cooke, calling on hinl one morn- 
ing, discovered that Goldsmith had that day \vritten these ten lines of 
the Deserted Village: 


"Dear lovc1y bowers of innocence and ease, 
Seats of my youth, when every 
port could please. 
How often have I loitered o'er thy green, 
\Vhere humble happiness endeared each scene I 
Bow often have I paused on every charm, 
The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never-falling brook, the busy mill, 
The decent chGrch, that topt the neighbouring bill, 
The hawthorn bush, with se
ts beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering loverfl made 1" 
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" Come," said he, "let me tell 
"ou this is no bad morning's work; 
and now, my dear boy, if you are not better engaged, I should be glad 
to enjoy a shoemaker's holiday with you." "A shoemaker's holiday," 
continues the ,vriter of these reminiscences, "was a day of great fes 
tivity to poor Goldsmith, and "\\-'as spent in the fol1o,ving innocent 
Inanner: Three or four of his intinlate friends rendezvoused at his 
chambers to breakfast about ten o'clock in the morning; at eleven 
they proceeded by the City Road and through the fields to Highbury 
Barn to dinner; about six o'clock in the evening they adjourned to 
\Yhite Conduit House to drink tea; and concluded by supping at the 
Grecian or Teu1ple Exchange coffee-house or at the Globe in Fleet 
Street. There ,vas a very good ordinary of t\"O dishes and pastry 
kept at lIighbury Barn about this tiIne at tenpence per head, including 
a penny to the ,vaiter; and the cOllIpany generally consisted of lite- 
rary characters, a few Telnplars, and some citizens ,vho l)ad left off 
trade. The \vhole expenses of the day's fête never exceeded a cro,vn, 
and oftener \vere fronl three-and-sixpence to four shillings ; for which 
the party obtained good air and exercise, good living, the exanIple of 
simple manners, and good conversation." 
It would have Leen ,veIl indeed for Goldslnith had he been pos- 
sessed of sufficient strength of charactt'r to remain satisfied with these 
simple pleasures, and to have lived the quiet and modest life of a man 
of letters on such income as he could derive from the best "\\-'ork he 
could produce. But it is this sanle :r.lr. Cooke who gives decisive tes- 
tÏ1nony as to Goldsn1ith's increasing desire to "shine" by imitating 
the expenditure of the great; the natural consequence of ,,,hich was 
that he only plunged hÍlnself into a morass of debt, advances, contracts 
for hack- 'work, and misery. "His debts rendered him at times so 
melancholy and dejected, that I am sure he felt himself a very un- 
happy Dlan." Perhaps it "Tas with some sudden fPsolve to flee from temp- 
tation, and grapple ,vith the difficulties that beset him, that he, in 
conjunction with another Temple neighbonr, J\fr. Bott, rented a cot- 
tage some eight HIiles do\vn the Edg,vare Road; and here he set to 
,york on the History of Rome, which he ,vas writing for Davies. Apart 
froni this hack- 'work, no,v rendered necessary by his debt, it is proba- 
ble that one strong inducement leading hiIn to this occasional seclusion 
'vas the progress he might be able to make 'with the .Deserted Village. 
AnlÎd all his to,vn gayeties and country excursions, anlÍd his dinners 
and suppers and dances, his borrowings, and contracts, and the hur- 
ried literary produce of the llI0111ent, he never forgot wllat was due to 
his rf'putation as an English poet. The journalistic bullies of the day 
might vent their spleen and envy on him; his best friends might 
smile at his conversational failures; the wits of the tavern might put 
up the horse-collar as before; but at least he had the consolation of 
his art. No one better knew than himself the value of those finished 
and musical lines he was gradually adding to the beautiful poem, the 
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grace, the sw'eetness, and tender, pathetic charm of which make it (Jne 
of the literary treasures of the English people. 
The sorrows of debt ,vere not Gold
nlith's only trouble at this time. 
For son1e reason or other he seelns to haye becoIne the especial object 
pf spiteful attack on the part of the literary cutthroats of the day. 
.And GoldsnlÍth, though he n1Ïght listen ,,-ith respect to the ,vise ad- 
"ice of Johnsou on such luatters, ,va"s ne\
er able to culth
ate Johnson's 
habit of absolute indifferellc
 to any thing that llÚght be said or sung 
of him. "The. I
enricks, Calnpbells, 
IacXicols, and IIendersons," 
says Lord l\Iacaulay-speaking of Johnson, "did their best to annoy 
hiIn, in the hope that he ,vould giYC thenl importance by answering 
thpm. But the reader will in yain search his ,yorks for anv allusion 
to Kenrick or Canlpbell, to 
lacXicol or Henderson. One Sëotclllllan, 
bent on vindicating the faIlle (Jf Scotch learning, defied him to the 
cOlnbat in a detestable Latin hexanleter- 


, )Iaxime, si tu vis, copio contendere tecum.' 


But Johnson took no notice of the challenge. He had learned, both 
fronl his own obseryation and from literary history', in which he ,vas 
deeply read, that the place of books in the public e.stinlation is fixed, 
not by ,vhat is ,vritten about them, but by what is ,vritten in theul ; 
and that an author ,,-huse ,yorks are likel\" to live is yerv un,,-be if he 
stoops to ,vrangle ,vith detractor
 w hose 
vorks are certåiu to die. II{> 
always maintained that faUle "pas a shuttlecock ,vhich could be kept 
up only by being beaten back, as ".ell as beaten for\vard, and ,vhich 
,,"ould soon fall if thpre ,,"ere only one battleclore. X 0 saying ,vas 
oftener in his lllouth than that fine apophthegul of Bcntley, that no 
man ,vas ever ,vritten do\vn but bv hinlself." 
It ,vas not given to Goldsmith tò feel" like the 
.!:onument" on any 
occasion ,yhatsoever. fIe \vas anxious to haye the estLem of his 
friends; he ,vas sensitive to a degree; denunciation or lllalice, begot- 
ten of enyy that Johnson ,vould have passed unheeded, ,vounded him 
to the quick. "The iUf'ults to ,vhich he had to subn1Ít," Thackeray 
,vrote ,vith a quick and '\Vann sY111pathy, "are shocking to read of- 
slander, contulnely, ,u
gar satire, brutallualignity perverting his COIU- 
nlonest motives and actions: he had his share of these, anti one's 
anger is roused at reading of thenl, as it is at seeing a \\POlnan insulted 
or a child assaulted, at _the notion that a creature so ycry gentle, and 
,veak, and full of love should ha \
e had to Huffer so." GolclsnlÍth's 
revenge, his defence of himself, his apppal to the public, \\rere the 
Trareller, the lïcar of 1Vakefitdd, the Deserted TTillage; but these 
came at long intervals; and in the Jneantime he had to bear with the 
anonymous nlalignity that pursued hinl as best he llÜght. No doubt, 
'when Burke "
as entertaining Lhn at dinner, and ,vhen Johnson ,vas 
openly deferring to him in conversation at the Club, and ,vhen Rey- 


. 
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nolds was painting his portrait, he could afford to forget 
Ir. Kenrick 
and the rest of the libelling clan. 
The occasions on "Thich Johnson deferred to Goldsnlith in conversa- 
tion ".ere no doubt fe,v; but at all events the bludgeon of the great 
Cham ,vould appear to have COlne do,vn less frequently on " honest 
Goldy" than on the otlH-'r Illeulbers of that fanlOUS cott:-'rie. It could 
come down heavily enough. "Sir," said an incautious person, 
"drinking drives a,vay care, and lnakes us forget ,vhatever is disa- 
greeable. \Y ould not you al]o,v a lllan to drink for that reason?" 
., Yes, sir," ,vas the reply', "if he sat next J/uu." Johnson, ho,vever, 
,yas considerate to,vards GoldsnÜth, partly ùecause of his affection 
for him, and partly because he sa \v under ,vhat disadvantages Gold- 
snÚth entered the lists. For one thing, the conversation of those 
evenings "vould SeeIl1 to have drifted continually into the Iuere defini- 
tion of phrases. No,v Johnson had spent 
.ears of his life, during 
the compilation of his Dictionary, in doing nothing else but defining; 
and, ,vhenever the dispute took a phraseological turn, he had it all 
his own ,yay. GoldsnÜth, on the other hand, ,vas apt to becolne con- 
fused in his eager self-consciousness. " GoldsIl1ith," said Johnson to 
Boswell, "should 113t ùe forever attelnpting to shine in conversation; 
he has not ten1per for it, he is so lIlllCh lllortificd ,vhen he fails. . . 
,V hen he contends, if he gets the betler, it is a very little addition to 
a man of his literary reputation: if he does not get the better, he is 
miserably vexed." Bos,vell, nevertheless, achnits that GoldslllÏth ,vas 
" often very fortunate in his ,vitty contests, c\
en ,vhen he entered the- 
lists 'with Johnson himself," and goes on to tell ho,v Goldsmith, re- 
lating the fablp of the little fishes ,vho petitioned Jupiter, and per- 
ceiving that Johnson ,vas laughing at hinl, inllnediately said, "'Vhy, 
Dr. Johnson, this is not so easy a
 you seen1 to think; for if you ,vere 
to Il1ake little fishes talk, they ,,"ould talk like '\VIIALES." 'Yho but 
Goldslnith ,vould have dared to play jokes on the sage? At supper 
they have rumps and kidneys. The sage expre::;ses his approval of 
" the pretty little things; " but profoundly observes that one lllust eat 
a good lllany of then1 before being satisfied. "Ay, but ho,v Il1any of 
them," asks Goldsillith, " ,vould rpach to the moon?" rrhe sage pro- 
fesses his ignorance; and, indeed, remarks tbat that ,yould exceed 
even Goldsmith's calculations; ,vhpn the practical joker observes, 
"'Vhy, one, sir, if it "'ere long enough." Johnson ,vas coulpletely 
beaten on this occasion. " 'V ell, sir, I haY
 deserved it. I should 
not have provoked so foolbh an answer by so foolish a question." 
It was Johnson himself, moreover, ,vho told the story of Gold- 
smith and himself being in Poets' Corner; of his saying to Gold- 
smith, 


"Forsitan et nostrum nomen misccbitur istis," 


. 
and of Goldsmith subsequently repeating the quotation when, having 


. 
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wa!ked to,vards Fleet Street, they '\vere confronted by the heads on 
Temple Bar. E,.en ,\yhen Goldsmith ,vas opinionated and wrong, 
Johnson's contradiction ,vas in a manner gentle. U If you put a tub 
full of blood into a stable, the hor5es are Jike to go nIad," observpd 
GoldsnlÍth. H I doubt that," 'was Johnson'
 reply. U Xay, sir, it is 
a fact ,yell authenticated." Here Thrale interposed to suggest that 
Goldslnith should have the experinlent tried in the stable; but J ohn- 
son merely said that, if Goldsn1Íth began nlaking these experinlents, 
he ".ould never get his book ".ritten at all. Occasionall
., of course, 
GoldsnlÏth ,vas tossed and gored just like another. " But, sir," he 
had ventured to say, in opposition to Johnson, "w'hen people Jive 
together ,vho have sonlething as to ,vhich they disagree, and ,vhich 
they ,vant to shun, they ,vill be in the situation nIentiQned in the 
story of Bluebeard, 'You Ina)" look into all the chaulbers but one.' 
But ,ve should bave. the greatest inclination to look into tle.t chanl- 
ber, to talk of that subject." IIere, according to Bos,vell, Johnson 
answered in a loud voice, "Sir, I am not saying that you could live 
in friendship with a lllan froln '\VhOlll :rou differ as to one point: laIn 
only sa:ring that I could do it." But then again he could f'asHy ob- 
tain pardon fronl the geatle Goldsmith for any occasional rudeness. 
One evening they had a sharp passage of RrnlS at dinner; and there- 
after the COlnpany adjourned to the Club, 'where Goldsn1Ïth sat silent 
and depressed. " Johnson perceived this," sa)-s Bos\yell, "and said 
aside to sonle of us, {I'll Inake Goldsluith forgi ye 11le ;' and then 
calle 1 to hin1 in a loud voice, {Dr. Goldsrl1ith, sOIllething passed 
to-day \
: here you and I dined: I ask your pardon.' Goldsmith 
answered placidly, 'It must be much fronl you, sir, that I take ill.' 
And so at once the difference ,vas over, and they "pere on as easy 
terms as ever, and Goldsmith rattled a ,yay as usual." For the rest, 
Johnson ,vas the constant and doughty chalnpion cf Goldsmith as a 
man of letters. He would suffer no one to doubt the po"per and ver- 
satility of that genius which he had been anlongst the first to recog- 
nize and encourage. 
"'Vhether, indeed, "-e take hinl as a poet, as a COlllic ".riter, or as 
an historian," he announced to an assenlblage of distinguished per
 
sons met together at dinner at !\lr. Beauclerk's " he stands in tile first 
class." And there ,vas no one living ,vho dared dispute the verdict- 
at least in Johnson's hearing. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


BUT it is time to return to the literary perfornlances that gained for 
this uncouth Irislnnan so great an amount of consideration from the 
first Inen of his tin1e. The engagen1f'nt with Griffin about the HioY- 
tory of Anirnatcd Nature 'was Inade at the beginning of 1769. The 
,vork was to occupy eight volulnes ; and Dr. Goldsmith ,vas to receive 
eight hundred guineas for the complete copyright. vVhether the un- 
dertaking '\-vas originally a suggestion of üriffin's or of Goldsmith's 
o,vn does not appear. If it was 1 he author's, it ,vas probably only the 
first means that occurred to hill1 of getting another advance; and that 
advance-Æ500 on account-he did actually get. But if it 'was the 
suggestion of the publisher, Griffin must have been a bold man. A 
writer 'v hose acquaintance with aninlated nature ,vas such as to allow 
hinl to make the" insidious tiger" a denizen of the backwoods of Can- 
ada, * was not a very safe authority. But perhaps Griffin had con- 
sult
d Johnson before 111aking this bargain; and ,ve know that John- 
son, though continually renlarking on GoldsInith's extraordinary ig- 
norance of facts, ,vas of opinion that the IIisto1.Y of Animated 
Nature would be "as entertaining as a Persian tale." However, 
Golds1l1ith-no doubt after he had spent the five hundred guineas- 
tackled the ,vork in earnE'st. 'Vhen Bos\vell subsequently 'went out 
to call on him at another rural retreat he had taken on the Edgware 
Road, Bos\vell and l\1ickle, the translator of the Lusiad, found Gold- 
sn1Íth from home; "but, having a curiosity to see his apartment, we 
went in and found curious scraps of descriptions of animals scrawled 
upon the ,vall with a black-lead pencil." Mean\vhi1e, this Animated 
Nature being in hand, the Rooman llist01'Y was published, and was 
very wen received by the critics and by the public. " Goldsmith's 
abridgment," Johnson declared, " is better than that of Lucius Florus 
or Eutropius ; and I will venture to say that if you compare him with 
Vertot, in the san1e places of the Rornan lIistory, yon will find that 
]Ie excels Vertot. Sir, he has the art of compiling, and of saying 
evp.ry thing he has to say in a pleasing lnanner." 
So thought the ùookspl1ers too; and the success of the Roman His- 
tor]1 only involved him in fresh projpcts of cOIllpilation. By an offer 
of Æ500 Davies induced hÏ1n to lay aside for the moment the ...4nimated 
Nature and begin" An History of England, from the Birth of the 
British Empire to the death of George the Second, in four volumes 
octavo. " He also about this tinle undertook to write a Life of Thomas 
Parnell. Here, indeed, was plenty of ,york, and work promising good 


* See Citizen of the World, Letter XVII. 
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pay; but the depressing thing is that Goldsmith should have bpen tllf' 
luan who had to do it. He TIlay have done it better than anyone else 
could have done-indeed, looking over the results of all that drudg- 
ery, ,,'e recognizp no\v the happy turns of expression ,vhich ,vpre 
ne\rer long absent fronl GoldsnlÌth's prose-,vriting-but the "Torld 
could ,veIl afford to sacrifice all the task- ,vork thus got through for 
another poeln like the Dese1'ted Villnge or the Traveller. Perhaps 
Goldslnith considered he ,vas ulaking a fair cOlnpromise w.hen, for the 
sake of his reputation, he deyoted a certain portion of his tÍ1ne to his 
poetical ,vork, and then, to haye Inoney for fine clothes and high jinks, 
ga ve the rest to the booksellers. One critic, on the app

rance of the 
R01/'ian l-IÙJtory,referred to th3 Traveller, and renlarked that it ,vas a pity 
that the" author of one of the best poenlS that has appeared since 
those of 
Ir. Pope, shonld not apply ,,-holly to ,vorks of iInagination." 
'\T' e may echo that regret no'v ; but Goldsn1Ïth ,vonld at the tinle have 
no doubt replied that, if he had trusted to his poenls, he ,vould neyer 
have been able to pay æ400 for chalnber
 in the teluple. In fact he 
'3aitl as much to Lord Lisburn at one of the Acadeulv dinners: {( I 
cannot afford to court the draggle-tail nluses, Iny Lord; they ,,"ould 
let me starve; but by my other labours I can make shift to eat and 
drink and have good clothes." And there is little use in our regretting 
now that Goldsmith ,vas not cast in a nlore heroic mold; 've have to 
take hhn as he is, and be grateful for ,,"hat lIe has left us. 
It is a grateful relief to turn from these booksellers' contracts and 
forced laLours to the s,veet clear note of singing that one finds in the 
Dcse1'ted Village. This poenl, after having been repeatedly announceù 
and as often \vithdra,vn for further revision, ,vas at last publisheù on 
the 26th of 
Iay, 17'40, ,,-hen Goldslnith \vas in his forty,second year. 
The leading idea of it he had already thro\vn out in certain lines in 
the Traveller: 


"Have we not seen, round BritaÍn's peopled shore, 
Her u8('ful sons exchanged for useless ore? 
Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste, 
Like flaring tapers brigbteninz as they waste? 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 
Lead stern depopulation In her train, 
And over fields where scattered hamlets rose 
In barren solItary pomp repose? 
Have we not seen at pleasure's. lordly call 
The smiling ìong-frequented vIllage fall ? 
Beheld the duteous son. the 8ire decayed, 
The modest matrnn, and the blushing maid, 
Forced from theIr homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverse climes beyond the western maÍn ; 
"There wild Oswego Epreads her swamps around, 
And NIagara stuns with thundering sound? n 


-and eIse,vhere, in recorded conversations of llis, we find that he had 
somehow got it into his head that the accumulation of \vealth in a 
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country ,vas the parent of all evils, including depopulation. We need 
not stay here to discuss Goldsmith's position as a political economist; 
even although Johnson seems to sanction his theory in the four lines 
he contributed to the end of the poem. N or is it worth while return- 
ing to that objection of Lord 
facaulay's ,vhich has already been men- 
tioned in these pages, further than to repeat that the poor Irish village 
in which Golùslnith was brought up, no doubt looked to him as charln- 
ing as any Auburn, ,vhen he regarded it through the softening and 
beautifying mist of years. It is enough that the abandolllnent by a 
11 lUll bel' of poor people of the homes in which they and theirs have 
Ii ved their lives, is one of the n10st pathetic facts in our civilization; 
and that out of the various circumstances surrounding this forced Ini- 
gration Goldsmith has made one of the most graceful and touching 
pOf'ms in the English language. It is clear bird-singing; but there is 
a pathetic note in it. That imaginary ramble through the Lissoy that 
is far a ,vay has recalled Inore than his boyish sports ; it has made him 
look back over his own life-the life of an exile. 


"I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 
To husband out life's taper at the Close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose: 
I stIll had hopes, for pride attends us stIll, 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skin, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
A nd tell of all I felt, and all I saw : 
And, flS a hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 
I stIll had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return-and die at home at last." 


Who can doubt that it was of Lissoy he was thinking? Sir Walter 
Scott, writing a generation ago, said that" the church which tops the 
neighbouring hill," the mill and the brook were still to be seen in the 
Irish village; and that even 


" The hawthorn bush with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made, " 


had been identified by the indefatigable tourist, and was of course be- 
ing cut to pieces to make souvenirs. But indeed it is of little conse- 
quence whether we say that Auburn is an English village, or insist 
that it is only Lissoy idealized, as long as the thing is true in itself. 
And we know that this is true: it is not that one sees the place as a 
picture, but that one seems to be breathing its very atmosphere, and 
listening to the various cries that thrill the "hollow silence." 


" Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening's close 
'UP yonder hill the village mr:rmur rose. 
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There, as I past with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notcs came softly from below; 
The swain re8pon
ive as the milkmaid sun,g-, 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled 0 er the pool, 
The pia) ful children just let loose from school. 
The watch-dog's voice that bayed the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spake the vacant mind." 


Nor is it any rOlnantic and iInpossible peasantry that is gradually 
brought bpfore us. There are no Korvals in Lissoy. There is the old 
'\'Olllau-Catherine Geraghty, they say, ,vas her nalne-,vho gatherpd 
cresses in the ditcheci near her cabin. There is the village preacher 
,,'hOlll 'frs, Hodson, Goldsl1
ith's sister, took to be a portrait of their 
father; but ,,,horn others have identified as Henry Gold"nlith, and 
('yen as the uncle Contarine; they may all have contributed. And 
then conles Paddy Byrne. Alnid all the pensive tenderness of the 
poeln this description of the schoolmaster, ,vith its strokes of demure 
htlmour, is introduced ,vith delightful effect: 


"Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
\Vith blossomed furze unprofitably gay. 
There, in his noisy ID::.nsion, 8killeâ to rule, 
The village master taught his little school. 
A man severe he was, and 
tern to view; 
I knew him wen. and everv truant knew; 
'Yell had the hoding tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face: 
Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At aU his jokes. for many a joke had be : 
Full wen the busy whisper circling round 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when hc frowned. 
Yet he w
s kind, or. if scvere in aught, 
The love he bore to learningwa8 in fault. 
The village all d2clared how much he knew: 
'Twas certain he could write, and dpher too: 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides prt:sage, 
And e'en the story ran that he could gau,ge: 
In arguin a , too. the parson owned his ski!l , 
For e'en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 
\Yhile words of learnèd length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing ru
tic8 ranged around; 
And 
till they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one smJil head could carryall he knew." 


All this is so sin1ple and natural that ,ve cannot fail to believe in the 
reality of Auburn, or Lissoy, or ,vhatever the village may be sup- 
posed to be. \Ve visit the clergyman's cheerfu] fireside; and look in 
on the noisy school; and sit in the evening in the ale-house to listen 
to the profound politics talked there. But the crisis comes. Auburn 
delellda est. Here, no doubt, occurs the lpast probab
e part of the 
poem. Poverty of soil is a comn10n cause of en1Ïgration; land that 
produces oats <,vhen it can produce oats at all) three-fourths mixed 
.AC)IE EIOG. 11.-10. 
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with ,veeds, and hay chiefly consisting of rushes, naturally discharges 
its surplus population as families increase; and though the wrench of 
parting is painful enough, the usual result is a change from starva- 
tion to cornpetence. It luore rarely happens that a district of peace 
and plenty, such as Auburn was supposed to see around it, is depopu- 
lated to add to a great luan's estate. 


" The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that n1any poor supp1ied; 
Space for his lake, his park's extellded bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds: 
* * * * * * * 
His seat, where solItary sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green ; " 


and so forth. This seldolu happens; but it does happen; and it has 
happened, in our own day, in England. It is within the last twenty 
years that an English landlord, having faith in his riches, bade a vil- 
lage be renlovpd and cast elsewhere, so that it should no longer be 
visible froln his "Tindo\vs: and it ,vas forthwith removed. But any 
solitary instance like this is not sufficient to support the theory thåt 
wealth and luxury are inuuical to the existence of a hardy peasantry; 
and so \ve 111ust adnlit, after all, that it is poetical exigency rather 
than political economy that has decreed the destruction of the love- 
liest village of the plain. \Vhere, asks the poet, are the driven poor 
to find refuge, ,vhen even the fenceless C0111nl0nS are seized upon and 
di viùed by the rich? In the great cities Y- 


" To see prof:1 sion that be must not Ehare ; 
To see ten thousand b
neful arts combined 
To pamper luxury and thIn mankind." 


It is in this description of a life in cities that there occurs an of ten- 
quoted passage, ,vhich has in it one of the most perfect lines in Eng- 
lish poet ry : 


h Ah t turn thy eycs 
Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 
She once, perhaps. in vilJagc plenty blest, 
Has wept at tales of innocence di strest ; 
Her modcst looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose pe('p
 beneath the thorn; 
N ow lost to aU; her friend
, her virtue fled, 
Near her betrayer's door 8he lays her head. 
And, pInched with cold. and shrinking from the shower, 
With heavy heart deplores that lucklfoss hour. 
When idly first, ambitious of the town, 
She left her wheel and robes of country brown." 


Goldsmith wrote in a pre-Wordsworthian age, when, even in the 
realms of poetry, a primrose was not much more than a primrose i 
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but it is doubtful ,vhether, either before, during, or since "rords- 
worth's time, the sentÏ1nent that the imagination can infuse into the 
conlIDon and fanliliar things around us ever received lllore happy 
expression than in the well-kno\vn line, 


" Sweet as the primrose pæps beneatll tM tlwrn. " 
No one has as yet succeeded in defining accurately and concisely ,vhat 
poetry is; hut at all events this line is surcharged \\ ith a certain 
quality \vhich is conspicuously aLsent in such a production as the E::;- 
MIY on JIon. Another sinÜlar line is to be found further on in the 
description of the distant sce;les to \vhich the proscribed people are 
driven : 


" Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go, 
JYhere wild AZtama mUl murs to tlceir woe." 


Indeed, the pathetic side of emigration has never been so powerfully 
presented to us as in this poem: 


" \Vhen the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly looked their last, 
And took a long farewell, and wished in vain 
For seats like these beyond tlw wef::tern main, 
And shuddering still to face the distant deep. 
Returned and wept, and still returned to weep. 
* * * * * 
Even now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 
I see the rural virtues leave the land. 
Down where yon anchoring vessel Eprearls the sail, 
That idly waiting flapf:1 with every gale, 
Downward they move a melancholy band, 
Pass from the shore, Hnrl darken aU the strand. 
Contented toil, Hnù h08pitahle cúre, 
And kInd connubial tenderness are there; 
And piety with wIshes placed above, 
And steady loyalty, and faithful love. " 


And ,vorst of all, in this hnaginatÍ\?e departure, ,ve find that Poetry 
herself is leaving our shores. She is no,," to try her voice 


.c On '.forno's cliffs or Pambamarca's side ;" 


and the poet, in the closing lines of the I)Oenl, bids her a passionate 
and tender fare\vell 


" And thou, !i;weet Poetry, thou lovrli('
t maid, 
Still firAt to fly where st'nsual joys invade; 
Untlt in these degenerate times of 
hame 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame; 
Dear charming nymph, negl{'cted and decried, 
:My shame in crowds, my solitary pride; 
Thou source of all my b
i8s, and all my woe, 
That found'st me poor at first, and keep'st me 80 i 
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Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee wen! 
Farewell, and oh! where'er thy vuice be tried, 
On Torno's cliffs, or Pambamar
a's side, 
'\Vhether where equinoctial fervours glow, 
Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 
Still let thy voice, prevailIng over time, 
Redre
s the rigour.s of the inclement clime; 
Aid sllQ'hted truth with thy persuasive strain; 
Teach erring man to spnrn the rage of gain: 
Teach him, that states of native strp.ngth possest, 
'rhough very poor, may still be very blest; 
That trade's proud empire hal;jtes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the laboured mole away; 
While self-dependent power can time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky." 


So ends this graceful, melodious, tender pOPI11, the position Df 
,vhich in Eng!ish literature, and in the estinlation of all who love 
English literature, has not been disturbed by any fluctuations of 
literary fashion. \Ve 11lay give more attention at the mOlnent to the 
new experiments of the poetic lTI.ethod ; but 'we return only with re- 
ne\ved gratitude to the old familiar strain, not the least nlerit of 
\vhich is that it has nothing about it of foreign tricks or graces. In 
English literature there is nothing nlore thoroughìy English than 
these ,vritings produced by an Irishman. And '\-vhether or not it 
\vas Paddy Byrne, and Catharine Geraghty, and the Lissoy ale-house 
that Goldsn1Ïth had in his Inind when he \vas ,vriting the poenl, is 
not of much consequence: the Inanner and language and feeling are 
all essentially English; so that ,ve never think of calling Goldsl11ith 
anything but an English poet. 
rrhe poem met with great and immediate success. Of course every 
thing that Dr. Goldsn1Ïth now ,vrote was read by the public; he had 
not to \vait for the recoInmendation of the revie\vs ; but, in this case, 
even the reviews had scarcely any thing but praise in the ,vel come of 
his ne\v book. It '\-vas dedicated, in graceful and ingenious ternls, to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who returned the conlpliment by painting a 
picture and placing on the engraving of it this inscription: "This 
attempt to express a character in the Deserted Village is òedicated to 
Dr. Goldsmith by his sincere friend and admirer, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolJs.'" What Goldsmith got from Griffin for the poeln is not ac- 
curately kno\vn ; and this is a n1Ïsfortune, for the kno\vledge would 
llave enabled us to judge whether at that tin1e it was possible for a 
poet to court the draggle-tail muses \vithout risk of starvation. But 
if falne '\-vere his chh..f object in the C0l11position of the pOelll, he ,vas 
sufficiently re,varded; and it is to be surll1Ïsed that by this time the 
people in Ireland-no longer in1plored to get subscribers-had heard 
of the proud position won by the vagrant youth '\vho had "taken the 
world for his pillow" some eight2en years before. 
That his o
n thoughts had sometinles wandered back to the scenes' 
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and friends of Ilis youth during this labour of love, we knO"\v fronl 
his letters. In January of this year, ,vhile as yet the Dfserted T
illage 
,vas not quite through the press, he ,vrote to his brother )Iaurice; 
and expressed hinlself as n108t anxious to hear all about the relatives 
fr.on1 'VhOlll he had been so long parted. He has sonlething to say 
about hÏ111self too; ,vishes it to be kno\vn that the King has latelJ
 
been pleased to nutke hÏIu Professor of Ancient History "in a Royal 
Acadeluy of Painting ,vhich he has just established;" but gi\es no 
Yl
ry flourishing açcount of his cirCUll1stances. " Honours to one in 
Jny situation are s0l11ething like ruffles to a luan that 'wants a shirt." 
IIowever, there is SOlne sluall legacy of fourteen or fifteen pounds 
left hinl by his uncle Contarine, 'which he understands to be in the 
keeping of his cousin La,vGer; and to this ,veaIth he is desirous of 
for
going an claitn : his relations lnust settle ho\y it 11lay be best ex- 
pended. But there is not a reference to l.is lit
rary achievements, or 
the position won by them; not the slightest yielding to even a par- 
donable vanity; it is a l11odest, affectionate letter. The only hint that 
)laurice Goldsnlith receives of thf' esteenl in ,vhich his brother is held 
in London, is contained in a bripf lnention of Johnson, Burke, and 
others as his friends. "I have sent 1l1Y cousin .T enllY a 11liniature 
picture oÍ lllyself, as I believe it is the lllost acceptable present I can 
offer. I have ordered it to be left for her at George Faulkenor's, 
folded in a letter. The face, you ,veIl kno\v, is ug-ly enough; but it 
is finely painted. I ,vill shortly also send my friend
 over the Shannon 
some mezzotinto prints of myself, and some more of my friends here, 
such as Burkp, ,J ohnsol1, Reynolds, and Colman. I believe I have 
,vritten an hundred letters to different friends in YOUi" country, anù 
never received an ansnyer from any of theIne I do not know ho\v to 
account for this, or ,vhy they are un\villing to keep up for llle those 
regards ,vhich I 111USt ever retain for theIn." The letter .winds up 
with an appeal for news, ne"\vs, ne"rs. 


CHAPTER XV. 


OCCASIOXAL WRITIXGS. 


. 


SO
IE two months after the publication of the Dese1'ted Village, ,vhen 
its success had been well assured, Goldsn1Ïth proposed to hÏInself the 
relaxation of a little Continental tour; and he ,vas accolllpanied by 
three ladies, 1\lrs. Horneck and her t\VO pretty daughters, 'who doubt- 
less took 11lore charge of hiIn than he did of theJll. This :.\Irs. Hor- 
neck, the ,vido\v of a certain Captain IIorneck, ,vas connected ,vith 
Reynolds, while Burke \vas the guardian of the t"yo girls; so that it 
'vas natural that they should luake the acquaintance of Dr. Goldsmith. 
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A foolish attempt has been nlade to 'veave out of the relations sup- 
posed to exist bet,veen the younger of the girls and Goldsluith an Î1u- 
aginary romance; but there is not the slightest actual foundation for 
any thing of the kind. Illdl't'd the Lest guide .we can have to the 
friendly and fanliliar tf>rms on 'which he stood \vith regard to the 1101'- 
necks and their circle, is the follo\ving careless and jocular reply to a 
chance invitation sent him by the two sisters: 


" Your mandate I got, 
You may all go to pot; 
Had your scnses been right, 
You'd have sent before night; 
As I hope to be saved, 
I pu t off being :shaved: 
For I could not make bold, 
While.the matter was cold, 
To meddle in suds, 
Or to put on my duds; 
So tell Horneck and Nesbitt 
And Baker and his bit, 
And Kauffman beside, 
And thc J es
amy bride; 
With the rest of the crew, 
The Reynoldses two, 
Little Comedy's face 
And the Captain in Jace. 
* * * * 
Yet how can I when vext 
Thus stray from my text? 
Tell each other to rue 
Your Devonshire crew, 
For sending so late 
To one of my state. 
But 'tis Reynolds's way 
}'rom wisdom to stray, 
And Angelica's whim 
To be frolic like him. 
But, alas ! your good worships, how could they be wiser, 
When both have been spoiled in to-day's Advertiser I" 


" The J essanlY Brlde" ,vas the pet nicknalne he had bestowed on 
the younger l\Iiss IIorneck-the heroine of the speculative rOlnance 
j llst 111ention('d; ., Little COlnedy " ,vas her sister; "thp Captain in 
laee" hpr Lrother, "who ,vas in the Guards. No douLt 
J rs. IIorIu'ek 
an<llH'r daug::.tf'l"S ,vere very pleased to have ,,,itlt thenl on this COll- 
tinental tri p so distinguished a person as }>r. UolJSIUith ; and he 1l1U:-:;t 
113.ve ùeen very ungrateful if he '\-vas not glad to Lp provided '\-vith such 
charn1Ïng conlpanions. 'fIle story of the suddc'n envy he displayed at 
the aduliration excited by the t\VO handsol11e youug Englislnvonlen as 
they stoo'd at a hotel-,vindo'\-v in Line, is so incredibly foolish that it 
needs scarcply Le repeated here; unless to repeat the w'arning that if 
ever aU)Tbody '\-vas so dpllsP as not to See the Inunour of that piece of 
acting, oUP had bettpr look .with grave suspicion on everyone of the 
storie
 told aùout UoldsnlÍth's vanities and absurdities. 
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Even \vith such pleasant cOlupanions, the trip to Paris ",'as T'ot 
pverything he had hoped. " I find," he \vrote to He:-nolds frolll Paris, 
" that travelling at t\venty and at forty are very different things. I 
set out \vith all nlY confirllled habits. about nIP, and can find nothing 
on the Continent so good as ,,-hen I forlnerly left it. One of our chief 
alllliselllents here is scolding at every thing 've nlett with, and prais- 
ing every thing and every person \ve left nt honle. You luay judge 
therefore ,vhether )90ur nalne is not fn-'quentJy bandied at table 
lInong 
us. To tell you the truth, I never thought I could regret your ab- 
sence so Dluch, as our various lllortifications on the road have often 
taught nle to do. I couJù tell 
90U of dbasters and adventures \vithout 
nunIber, of our lying in Larns, and of nlY bt'ing Lalf poisoned with a 
dish of green peas, of our q uarreUing \vith postilions and being cheat- 
f'd by our landladies, but I reserve all this for a happy hour \vhich I 
expect to share \vith YOll upon IllY return." ':t:'he fact is that although 
Goldsmith had seen a good deal of foreign tra 'gel, the 11lanner of his 
luaking the grand tour in his youth ,vas not such as to fit hÍln for 
acting as courier to a party of ladips. :Ho\\rever, if they increased his 
trouùles, they also shared thenl; and in this saIne letter he bears ex- 
plicit testhnõny to the value of their cOlnpanionship. " I ,viII soon be 
anlong JOu, better pleased ,vith IllY situation at hou1e than I ever "ras 
bt'fore. And yet. I Junst say, that if any thing could lllake France 
pleasant, the very good 'VOlnen \vith ,vholn I aUI at present ,voult! cer- 
tainly do it. I could 
ay nlore about that, but I intf'nd sho\villg thenl 
this letter before I send it a \vay." )11'8. I-Iorneck, Littlp. COluedy, the 
Jessanlv Bride, and the Profe
sor of Ancient History at the Royal 
.L'lcadell;Y, aU returned to London; the laHt to reSlune l
is round of c
n- 
vivialities at taverns, excursions into regions of lllore fashionable 
an1usement along \vith Reynolds, and task- \vork aÍJlled at the pockets 
of the booksellers. 
It ,vas a happy-go-lucky sort of life. We find llim no\y sho,ving 
off his fine clothes and his s\vord and wig at Hanelagh Gardens, and 
again ::;hut up in his ehan1hers cotllpiling TIlenlOirs and hisiories in hot 
hastp ; no\v the guest of Lord f1lare. and figuring at Bath, and again 
delighting sonle slnall dOluestic circle by his quips and cranks; play- 
ing jokes for the aUluselnent of children, and \vriting comic letters in 
verse to thf'ir elders; everywhe.re and at an tÍIlles Inerry, thoughtlf'ss, 
good-natured. And, df cour
p, 've find abo his lllunorous pleasan- 
tries being ulistaken for blundering stupidity. In perfect good faith 
Bos,vell descriups ho,v a nunlber of people burst out laughing \vhen 
Goldsn1Îth publicly cOluplained that he had llU..t Lord CaTIHIPTI at Lord 
Clare's house in the country, "and he took no TI10re noticp of TIle than 
if I had been an ordinary ll{an." GoldsllIith's claiIning to be a very ex- 
traordinary person ,,'as precisply a stroke of that lnullorus self-deprecia- 
tion in ,vhich he ,vas continually indulging; and the Jef'Salny Bride 
has l
ft it on record that " on Juany occa::;iolls, frOlll the peculiar nlan. 
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ner of his hUlnour, and assumed fro,vn of countenance, what was often 
uttered in jest was mistaken by those ,vho did not know him for ear- 
nest." This would appear to have been one of those occasions. The 
conlpany burst out laughing at Goldsmith's having made a fool of hiul- 
self; and Johnson was cOlnpelled to COllle to his rescue. "Nay, gentlc- 
tuen, Dr. GoldsnlÍth is in the right. A noblenlan ought to have nlade 
up to such a luan as Goldsll1Ïth ; and I think it is 11l11Ch against Lord 
Canlden that he neglected him." 
l\Ientiol1 of Lord Cla!"e naturally recalls the Haunch of Veniso,lt. 
Goldslnith ,vas particularly happy in ,vriting bright and airy verses; 
the grace and lightness of his touch has rarely been approached. It 
must be confessed, ho,vever, that in this direction he was sOlue\vh at 
of an Autolycus ; unconsidered trifles he freely appropriated; but he 
conunitted these thefts ,vith scarcely any conceahnent, and ,vith the 
most charnÜng ..ir in the ,vorld. In fact sonle of the snatches of 
verse \vhich he contributed to the Bee scarcely profess to be any 
thing else than translations, though the originals are not given. But 
,vho is likely to complain when ,ve get as the result such a dp- 
lightful piece of nOP,sense as the famous Elegy un that G lory of her 
Sex, 1\lrs. Mary Blaize, which has been the parent of a vast progeny 
since Goldsmith's time? 


"Good people all, with one accord 
Lalnent for 
ladam Blaize, 
Who never wanted a good word 
From those who spoke her praise. 


" The needy 8eidom passed her door, 
And always found her kind; 
She freely lent to all the poor- 
'Vho left a pledge behind. 


.. She strove the neighbourhood to please, 
With manners wondrous winning; 
And never followed wicked ways- 
Unless when she was sinning. 


" At church, in silks and satins new, 
With hoop of monstrous size, 
She never slumbered in her pew- 
But when she shut her eyes. · 


., Her love was sought, I do aver, 
By twenty beaux and more; 
The king hImself has followed her- 
W hen she has walked before. 


II But now her wealth and finery fled, 
Her hangers-on cut short all ; 
The doctors feund, when she was dead- 
Her last disorder mortal. 
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" Let us 1ament, in sorrow sore, 
For Kent 8treet well may say, 
That bad she lived a twel vemonth more- 
She bad not died to-day." 


The Haunelt of Ven8Ìon, on the other lland, is a poetical letter of 
thanks to Lord Clare-an easy, jocular epistle, in "7hich the \vriter 
has a cut or hvo at certain of his literary brethren. Then, as lIe is 
lûokillg at the venh;on, and deternlining not to send it to any such 
people as Hiffernan or Higgins, ,,'ho should step in but our old friend 
Beau Tibbs, or SOllle one relllarkably like hinl in Inanner and 
speech ?- 


" ,\\'bile thus I debated, in reverie centretl, 
An acquaintance, a friend as he called himself, entered; 
An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he, 
And he smile j a!o' he lOoked at the venison and me. 
'\Yhat have we got here ?-\Vhy this is good eating! 
Your own, I Supp08e-or is it in waiting?' 
'\Yhy, whose should it he ?' cried I with a flounce; 
'I get the3e things often '-but that was a bounce: 
, Some lords. my acquaintance, that settle the nation, 
Are pleased to be kind-but I hate ostentation.' 
, If that be the case. then.' cried he very gay. 
, I'm glad I have taken this house in my way. 
To-morrow you take a poor dinner with me ; 
No words-I insi8t on't-preciselyat three; 
"Te'll have ,Johnson, and Burke; all the wits will be there; 
:My acquaintance is s1ight, or I'd ask my Lord Clare. 
And now that I think on't. as I am a sinner! 
We wanted this venison to make out the dinner. 
\Yhat say you -a pasty? It shall and it must, 
And my wife, little Kitty, is fatuous for crust. 
Here, porter! this venison with me to :.\Iile End; 
No stirring-I beg-my dear friend-my dear friend! · 
Thus, snatching his hat, he brushed off like the wind 
And the porter and eatables followed behind." 


'Ve need not follo\v the vanished venison-\vhich did not make its 
appearance at the banquet any nlore than did Johnson or Burke-fur- 
ther than to say that it Lord Clare did not IHaKe it good to the poet 
he did not deserve to have his name associated ,vith such a clever and 
careless je u d' esprit. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 
BUT the writing of smart vel'
es could not I{J:
ep Dr. Goldsmith alive.) 
more especially as dinner-parties, Ranelagh masqueradoo, and sinli1ar 
diversions pr
ssed heavily on his finances. '\Vhen his lIist&ry of 
England appeared, the literary cutthroats of the day accused hhn of 
having been bribed by the OovernInent to betray the Uberties of the 
people: * a foolish charge. '''hat Goldsmith got for the English 
Ili8t01'Y '\-vas the sum originally stipulated for, and now no doubt all 
spf'nt; '\-vith a further SUIn of fifty guineas for an abridgment of the 
work. Then, by this tÎ111e, he had persuaded Griffin to adyance hhn 
the ,vhole of the eight hundred guineas for the Ani1na.ted Nat'ure, 
though he had only done about a third part of the book. At the in- 
stigation of N ewbery he had begun a story after the manner of thJ 
Vicar of JVakefield / but it appears that such chapters as he had writ- 
ten were not deenled to be pronÜsing; 3nd the undertaking was aban- 
doned. The fact is, Goldsnlith was now thinking of another Inethod 
of replenishing his purse. Tlw JTicar of Wakefield had brought him 
little but reputation: the Good-natured lrfan had brought hin1 .t500. 
It was to the stage that he no,v looked for assistance out of the finan- 
cial slough in wbich he was plunged. He was engaged in writing a 
cOluedy ; and that con1edy was SIte Stoop8 to Oonque1". 
I n the Dedication to Johnson 'v hich was prefixed to this play on its 
appearance in type, Goldsn1Ìth hints that the attempt to write a conl- 
edy not of the senthnental order then in fashion, was a hazardous 
thing; and also that Cohnan, who saw the piece in its various stag-es, 
was of this opinion too. Cohnan threw cold water on the undertaking 
frOll1 the very beginning. It was only extreme pressure on the part of 
Goldsmith's friends that induced-or rather compelled-him to accppt 
the comedy; and that, after he had kept the unfortunate author in the 
tortures of suspense for month after Inonth. But although Goldsmith 
knt'w the danger, he was resolved to face It. lIe hated the sentinl('n- 
taUsts and all their works; and determined to keep Ius new cOlnedy 
faithful to nature, whether people called it low or not. Ifis object 
was to raise a genuine, hearty laugh; not to write a pipce for school 
declaluation; and he had enough confidence in himself to do the work 
in his o\vn way. Moreover he took the earliest possible opportunity, 
in ,vriting this piece, of poking fun at the sensitive creatures who had 
b
en shocked by the" vulgarity" of 'j11w Good-1uttured .Jlan. "Bravo! 


* "God knows I had no thought for or against Jibertf in !flY head ; m
 whole 
aim being to make up a book of a decent size that, as Squire RIchards says, would 
do 110 harm to nobody.' "-Goldsmith to Langton, September, 17'71. 
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Bravo!" cry tne jo]]y companions of Tony Lumpkin, when that plom. 
i
ing buckeen has finished his song at the Three Pigeons; then fol- 
lows criticism: 


_ "F1rst Fellow. The squire has got spnnk in hIm. 
.. Second Fet. I loves to hear him sing, bekeays he never gives us nothing that's 
low. 
Tltird Fel. 0 damn anything that's low, I cannot bear it. 
Fourth Fet. The genteel thing is the genteel thing any time: if so be that a 
gentleman bees in a concatenation accordingly. 
Thinl Fel. I IikeR the maxum of ìt, :Master 1\Iuggins. 'Yhat, though I am 
obligated to dance a bear, a man may be a gentleman for all that. .May thIs be my 
poÜ50n, if my bear ever dances but to the very genteelest of tunes: "Vater Parted, , 
or the 'The Minuet in Ariadne. ' " 


Indeed, Goldsnlith, 11o,vever he might figure in society, ,vas ahvays 
capable of holding his o\vn ,v hen he had his pen in his hand. And 
even at the outset of this comedy one sees ho'v 1l1uch he has gained in 
hterary confidence SInce the ,vriting of the Good-natured JIan. Here 
there is no anxious stiffness at all ; but a brisk, free conversation, full 
of point that is not too fonnal, and yet conveying all the information 
that has usually to be cralnmed into a first scene. In taking as the 
ground,vork of his plot that old adventure that, had befallen hin1self- 
his mistaking a squire's house for an inn-he 'was hampering hinlself 
with something that ,vas not the less hnproLable because it had ac- 
tually happened; but ,ve begin to forget all the hnprobabilities 
through the naturalness of the people to 'whonl ,ve are introduced, 
and the brisk nlovelnent and life of the piece. 
Fashions in dramatic literature may come and go; but the ,vholc- 
sonle good-natured ìun of Site Stoops to COlt.QUC1' is as capable of pro- 
ducing a hearty laugh no\v as it ,vas ,vhen it first sa\v the light in 
Covent Garden. Tony Lumpkin is one of the especial favourites of the 
theatre-going public; and no ,vonder. 'Yith all the young cub's jibes 
and jeers, his in1 pudence and grimaces, one has a sneaking lovp for 
the scapegrace; \ve laugh ,vith him, rather than at hhn, ho'v can we 
fail to enjoy those Inalf'volent tricks of his wIlen he so obviously en- 
joys then1 himself? And Diggory-do ,ve not o,ve an eternal debt of 
gratitude to hon(;st Diggory for telling us about Ould Grollse in the 
gunrooln, that immortal joke at ,vhich thousands and thousands of 
people have roared ,vith laughter, though they never anr one of thell1 
could tell ,vhat the story ,,-as about? The scene in ,vhich the old 
squire lectures his faithful attendants on their nlanners and duties, is 
one of the truest bits of comedy on the English stage: 


Afr. Hardca8C
. But you're not to stand 80, with your bands in your pockets. 
Take your hands from your pockets, RoO'er; and from your head. you blockhead 
you. See how Diggory carries his hanâs. They're a little too stiff, indeed, but 
that's no great matter. 
Di{J{J01"?.I. Ay, mind how I hold them. I learned to hold myhands this way when 
1 was upon drill for the militia. And so being upon drill- 
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Hard. You must not be so talkative, Diggory. You must be all attention to 
the guests. You must hear ilS ta k, and not think of talking 
 you must see 11S 
drink, and not think of drinking; you must see us eat, and not think of eating. 
Diy. By the laws, your wor8hip, that's parfectly unpossible. Whenever Diggocy 
sees yeatin
 going forward, ecod, h
's ah':ays , is.hing for a mouthful himself: 
Hard. lilockhead! Is not a belly; ul 1n the kItchen as good as a bellyful In the 
parlour? Stay your stomach with that reflection. 
Dig, Ecod, I thank your lordship, I'll make a shift to stay my stomach with a 
slice of cold beef in the pantry. · 
lIard. Diggory, you are too talkative.-Then, if I happen to say a good thing, or 
tell a good story at table, you must not an burst out a-laug ing, as if you made part 
of the company. 
Diq. Then, ecod, your worship mu
t not tell the 
tory of QuId Grouse in the 
gunroom; I can't help laughing at that-he! he! he !-for the soul of lLe. 'Ye 
bave laughed at that these twenty years-ha ! ha ! ha ! 
Hdrd. Ha! ha ! h
! rrhe story is a good one. 'Ven, honest Diggory, you may 
laugh at that-but stIll remember to be attentive. 
upp08e one of the company 
should call for a glass of wine, how will you behave! A glass of wine, sir, if you 
pleaE1e (to DIGGORy).-Eh, why don't you move? 
"Dig. Ecod, your worship, I never have courage till I see the eatables and 
drinkables brought up.o' the table. and then I'm as bauld as a lion. 
., Hard. "''''hat, wIll nobody Inove ? 
"First Serv. I'm not to leave this place. 
"Second Servo I'm sure it's no place of mine. 
" Third Servo N or mine. for sartain. 
"Dig. Wauns, and I'm sure it canna be mine." 


No doubt all this is very" low" indeed; B:nd perhaps ßlr. Colman 
may be forgiven for suspecting that the refined wits of the day 
woulrl be shocked by these rude humours of a parcel of servants. 
But all that can be said in this direction was said at the tÏIlle of 
Horace \Valpole, in a letter to a friend of his; and this criticism is 
so amusing in its pretence and imbecility that it is worth quoting at 
large. "Dr. Goldsn1Ïth has written a cOlnedy," says this profound 
critic, 'c -no, it is the lowest of all farces; it is not the subject I 
condemn, though very vulgar, but the execution. rrhe drift tends to 
no moral, no edification of any kind-the situations, ho.wever, are 
well iInagined, and make one laugh in spite of the gros
ness of the 
dialogue, the forced witticislllS, and total in1probability of the whole 
plan and conduct. But what disgusts me most is, that though the 
characters are very low, and aim at low humour, not one of thelll 
says a sentence that is natural, or marks any character at all." 
H
race 'Val pole sighing for edification-from'" a Covent Garden 
conledy! Surely, if the old gods have any laughter left, and if they 
take any notice of what is done in the literary world here below, 
tb.ere lllust have rumbled through the courts of Olympus a guffa\,," 
of Rardonic laughter, when that solellln criticism was put do\vn on 
paper. 
Meanwhile Colman's original fears had developed into a sort of 

tupid obstinacy. He was so convinced that the play would not suc- 
\..eed, that he woulu spond no money in putting it on the stage; 
while far and wide he announced its failure as a foregone conclusion. 
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Under this gloom of vaticination the rehearsals \\"ere nevertheless 
proceeded ,vith-the brunt of the quarrels among the players falling 
wholly on GoldsnlÍth, for the manager seenlS to have withdrawn in 
despair; ,"vhile all the Johnson confraternity \vere deternlined to do 
,,,hat they could for GoldsnlÍth on the opening night. 'rhat ,vas the 
1.3th of l\Iarch, 1773. Ifis friends invited the author to dinner as a 
prelude to the play; Dr. Johnson ,vas in the chair; there ,vas plenty 
of gayety. But this means of keeping up the anxious author's spirits 
,vas not very succp
sful. Uoldsn1ith's nlouth, ,ve are told by Rey- 
nolds, becanle so parched "fronl the agitation of his 1nind, tl-.at he 
was unable to swallo,v a 
ingle nlouthfuL" ::\Ioreover, he couh.l not 
face the ordeal of sitting th:i."ough the play; whèn his friends left t}
e 
ta vern and betook thell1selves to the theatre, he \vent a,vay by hinl- 
self; and ,vas subsequently found ,valking in St. Janles's Park. 
The friend ,"vho discovered him there persuaded hin1 that hi
 presence 
in the theatre nÚght be useful in case of an emergency; and ulti- 
nlately got hin1 to accompany him to Covent Garden. \Vhen Gold- 
smith reached the theatre, the fifth act had been begun. 
Oddly enough, the first thing he heard on entering the stage-door 
was a hiss. The story goes that the poor author ,"vas dreadfulJy 
frightened; and that in answer to a hurried question, Colman ex- 
clainled, "Psha! Doctor, don't be afraid of a squib, 'when ".ve have 
ùeen sitting these t\VO hours on a barrel of gunpo\vder." If this \vas 
meant as a hoax, it \vas a cruel one; if meant seriously, it \vas untrue. 
For the piece had turned out a great hit. From beginning to end of 
the performance the audience \vere in a roar of laughter; and the 
single hiss that Goldsn1Ïth unluckily heard \vas so markedly excep- 
tional, that, it became the talk of the town, and was variously attrib- 
uted to one or other of Goldsmith's rivals. Colman, too, suffered at 
the hands of the ,"vits for his gloolny and falsified predictions; and 
had, indeed, to beg Goldsnlith to intercede for him. I
 is a great pity 
that Bos\vell ,vas not in London at this tinle ; for then ,ve might have 
had a description (,f the supper that naturally ,vould follow the play, 
and of Gold
lllith's delneanor under this ne'v success. Besides the 
gratification, moreover, of his choice of materials being approved by 
the public, there ,vas the lnaterial benefit accruing to hÌln fronl the 
three "author's nights." These are supposed to have produced 
nearly five hundred pound
-a substantial sum in those days. 
Bos,vell did not come to London till the second of April follo,ving ; 
and the first mention ,ve fintl of GoldsIuith is in connection ,vith an in- 
cident which has its ludicrous as well as its regrettable aspect. The 
further success of She Stoo]J.
 to Conquer ,vas not likelr to propitiate the 
,vretched bole-and-corner cutthroats that infested the journa1isnl of 
that day. 'lore especially ,vas Kenrick driven nlad ,vith envy; and 

o, in a letter addressed to the London Packet, this poor creature de- 
termined once more to set aside the judgment of the public, and 8ho,v 
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Dr. Goldsmith in his true colours. The letter is a wretched produc- 
tion, full of personalitie8 only fit for an angry ,vasherwònlan, and of 
rancour without point. But there ,vas one pa
sage in it that effectual- 
]y rou -;ed Goldsmith's rage; for here the J essaluy Bride was intro- 
duced as " the lovely H-k." The letter was anonYlnous; but the 
publisher of the print, a lllan called Evans, was known; and so Gold- 
smith thought he ,vould go and give Evans a beating. If he had asked 
Johnson's advice about the nlatter, he ,vould no doubt have been told 
to pay no heed at all to anonYlnou
 scurrility-certainly not to attenlpt 
to reply to it ,vith a cudgel. \Vhen J oIlnson heard that Foote Illt:>HJlt 
to " take hiln off," he turned to Davies and asked hinl \vhat was the 
comlnon price of an oak stick; but an oak stick in Johnson's hanùs 
and an oak stick in GoldsnlÌth's hands were two different things. 
However, to the bookseller's 
hop the indignant poet proceeded, in 
cOlnpany ,vith a friend; got hold of Evans; accused hiIn of having 
insulted a young lady by putting her nalne in his paper; and, when 
the publisher would fain have shifted thf' responsibility on to the pdi- 
tor, forthwith denounced him as a rascal, and hit hiIn over the back 
with his cane. The publisher, ho\vever, ,vas quite a match for Gold- 
sInith ; and there is no saying ho\v the deadly cOlnbat n1ight have 
ended, had not a lan1p been broken overhead, the oil of which drenched 
both the warriors. This intervention of the supprior gods was just 
as successful as a HOlneric cloud; the fray ceased; Gold
nlith and his 
friend withdre\v ; and ultiInately an action for assault was COlnpro- 
IDised by Goldsmith's paying fifty pounds to a charity. Then the 
howl of the journals arose. Their prerogative had been assailed. 
" Attacks upon private chal'acter were the 11l0st liberal existing source 
of newspaper inco1l1e," l\Ir. Forster writes; and 
o the pack turned 
with one cry on the unlucky poet. There \vas nothing of " the :\10n- 
lunent " about poor Goldslllith; and at last he was \vorried into writ- 
ing a letter of deff'nce addrf'ssed to the public. "lIe has indeed done 
it very well," said Johnson to Boswell, "but it is a foolish thing wpll 
done." And further he renlarked, "'\Vhy, sir, I believe it is the first 
time he has beat
. he may have been beatcn before. This, sir, is a new 
plume to him." 


CHAPTER XVII. 


INCREASING DIFFICULTIES.-THE END. 


TIlE pecuniary success of SIte Stoops to Conqne1" did but little to re- 
lieve GoldsnlÌth frOln those financial embarrassments which wer
 no\V 
weighing ht:'avi1y on his nlÏnd. And no\v he had less of the old high 
spirits that had enabled hilll to laugh off the cares of debt. llis 
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}lealth became disordered; an old disease rene,ved its attacks, and 
,vas gro,vn IHore violent because of his long-continued sedentary 
habits. Indeed, fronl this point to the day of his death-not a long 
interval, eithêr-,ve find 1ittle but a record of successive endeavours, 
SOlne of thClll ,vi1d and hopeless enough, to obtain Inoney anyho,v. 
Of course he ,vent to the Club, as usual; and gave dinner-parties; 
and had a laugh or a song ready for the occasion. It is possible, also, 
to trace a certain gro\vth of confidence in hilllself, no doubt the result 
of the repeated proofs of his gpuius he had put b!-'fore his friends. It 
,vas sOlnething 1l10re than mere personal intimacy that justified the 
rebuke he adnlinistered to Reynolds, ,vhen the latter paintpd an alle- 
gorical picture representing the triulllph of Beattie and Truth oycr 
\T oItaire and Scepticislll. ,. It very ill becollles a Ulan of your en1Í- 
nence and character," he said, "to debase so high a genins as V 01- 
taire before so 11lean a ,vriter as Beattie. Beattie an 1 his book ,viII 
be forgotten in ten years, 'while V' oltaire's faIlle will last fore\
er. 
rrake care it does not perpetuate this picture, to the shalne of such a 
nlan as you." He 'vas a,vare, too, of the position he had \von for 
hiInself in English literature. fIe kne\v that people in aftf'r-days 
,,,ould ask about hhn; and it ,vas ,vith no sort of un,varrantable vain- 
glory that he gave Percy certain Inaterials for a biography ,vhich he 
,vished hiIn to undertake. Hence the PeJ'(lJ J[nnoil'. 
lIe ,vas only forty-five 'when he tnatle t11Ïs request; and he had not 
suffered Hluch froln illness during his life; so that there \vas ap- 
part1ntly no grounds for inlagining that the end '\vas llpar. But ut 
this tiUIC Goldsmith began to suffer se,
ere fits of depression; and he 
grew irritable and capricious of tenlper-no doubt another result of 
failing health. He ,vas enlbroiled in disputes ,vith the booksellers; 
and, on one occasion, seenlS to have been Hluch hurt ùecauseJohnson, 
,vho had been askerl to step in as arbiter, decided against him. lIe 
"'as offended ,vith Johnson on another occasion because of his send- 
ing a,vay certain dishes at a dinner given to hiIn by Goldslllith, as a 
hint that these entertaÏ111uents ,vere too luxurious for one in <3old- 
sn1Ïth's position. It \VHS probably owing to SOIne telnporary feeling 
of this sort-perhaps to SOllie expression of it on Golchnnith's part- 
that Johnson spoke of Goldsn1Íth's "nlalke" to\vards hhn. l\Irs. 
Thrale had suggested that GoldsnlÍth ",'ould be the best person to 
,vrite J ohnson'f5 biography. "The dog would ,vrite it best, to bp 
slue," said Johnson, "but his particular nlalice to,vards m
, and 
general di
rpgard of truth, ,vould make the book useless to all and 
injurious to nlY charactpr." Of course it is always impossible to say 
what nleasure of jocular exaggeration there may not be in a chance 
phrase such as this: of the fact that there \vas no serious or perma- 
nent quarrel bet,veen the t\VO friends '\ve have abundant proof in Bos- 
'well's faithful pages. · 
To return to the various endeavours made by Goldsn1i th and his 
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friends to Ineet the difficulties no,v closing in around him, we find, 
first of all, the fanliliar hack- ,york. For t\VO vohunes of a IIÙstory oj 
Greece he had received froln Griffin 
250. Thf>n his friends tried to 
get hinl a pension fronl the Governlnellt ; hut this ,vas definitely re- 
fused. An expedient of his o\vn seetued to pronlÍse ,veIl at first. lIe 
thought of bringing out a Popular Dictio]laJ'!I of .L1rt8 and Sciences, a 
serie
 of contributions 1l10Stly by his friend, ,vith hilnself as editor; 
and anlong those who offered to assist hiIu ,vere Johnson, Reynolds, 
Burke, and Dr. Burney. But the booksellers ,vere afraid. The pro- 
ject ,vould involve a large expense; and they had no high opinion of 
l1oldsnlith's business habits. Then he offered to alter The Good- 
natured 
Ian for Garrick; but Garrick preferred to treat ,vith hinl 
for a ne,v conledy, and generously allo\\red hÍ1n to dra\v on hiln for 
the ITIOney in advance. This last help enabled him to go to Barton 
for a brief holiday; but the relief ,vas only tenlporary. On his re- 
turn to London e,Ten his nearest friends began to observe the change 
in his nlanner. In the old days Goldsnlith had faced pecuniary diffi- 
culties "Tith a light heart; but no\v, his health broken, and every 
a,Tenue of escape apparently closed, he was giving ,yay to despair. 
IIis friend Cradock, cOIning up to town, found Goldsn1Íth in a nlost 
dpsJJondent condition; and also hints that the unhappy author ,vas try- 
ing to conceal the true state of affairs. " I believe," says Cradoek, 
" he died nliserable, and that his friends ,vere not entirely a'vare of 
his distress." 
And :ret it ,vas during this closing period of anxiety, despondency, 
and gloonlY foreboding that the brilliant and luunorous lines of Re- 
trtliat'l.ún ,vere \vritten-that last scintillation of the bright and happy 
genius that ,vas soon to be extinguished forever. The nlost varied 
accounts have been given of the origin of this jeu d' e
prit,o and even 
Garrick's, ,vhich ,vas 11leant to supersede and correct al] others, is 
self-contradictory. For according to this version of the story, "TÏlich 
,vas found alllong the Garrick papers, and ,vhich is printed in 
Ir. 
Cunninghau1's edition of Goldsmith's "rorks, the ,vhole thing arose 
out of Goldsn1Íth and Garrick resolving one evening at the St. James's 
Coffee-House to "vrite each other's epitaph. Garrick's '\vell-known 
couplet ,vas instantly produced: 


" Here lies N oIly Goldsmith, for shortness called N oIl, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll." 


Goldsmith, according to Garrick, either would not or could not retort 
at the 1110111ent; "but went to '\vork, and S0111e weeks after produced 
the follo,ving printed poem, called Retaliation." But Garrick hilnself 
goes on to say: " The following'poems in manuscript ,\\Tere ,vritten by 
several of the gentlemen on purpose to provoke the Doctor to an an. 
swer 1 which caIne forth at last \vith great credit to him in Retaliation." 
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The most probable version of the story, 'which may be pieced together 
fronl various sonrces, is that at the coffee-house named this business 
of ,,'rHing conlic epitaphs ,,-as f:,tarted some evening or other by the 
whole conlpany ; that Goldsn1Ïth and Garrick pitted theJll
eh
es against 
each other; that thereafter Goldsn1Ïth bf'gall as occasion sprved to 
,,,rite siInilar squibs about his frif'nds, ,,,hicIt ,"ere shown about as 
they ".ere ,,'ritten ; that therf'upon those gentleulen, not to be behind- 
hand, conlposed Blore elaborate pieces in proof of their ,vit; and that" 
finally, Goldsnlith resolved to bind these fugitive 1ines of his together 
in a poenl, ,vlIich he left unfinished, and ,vhich, under the name of 
R
talia
ion, was published after his death. This hypothetical account 
recei ,-es some confirnlation fr,-)nl the fact that the schelne of the poem 
and its conlponent parts do not fit together ,veIl; the introduction 
looks like an afterthought, and ha
 not the freedonl and pungency of 
a piece of inlpro,-isation. An ÍJuaginary dinner is described, the 
g-uests being Garrkk, Reynolds, Burke, Clunberland, and the rest of 
theIn, Goldsmith last of all. )Iore ,vine is called for, until the ,,-hole 
of his companions have fallen beneath the table: 


" Then, '\\ ith chaos and blunders encirc1ing my head, 
Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. n 


This is a some'v hat clunlsy excuse for intl'oducing a series of epitaphs; 
but the epitaphs anlply atone for it. That on Garrick is especially re- 
Jl1arkable as a bit of character-sketching; its shre,vd hints-all in 
perfect courtesy and good-hunlour-going a little nearer to the trutl. 
than is COlnnlon in epitaphs of any sort: 


h Here lies David Garrick, describe me who can; 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man. 
As an actor, confe:::-sed without ri"al to shine: 
As a wit, if not first, in the very first line: 
Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 
The man had his failings, adupe to his art. 
Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread, 
And b2plastered with rouge hi
 own natural red. 
On the stage he was natural, f'imple, affecting; 
'Twa
 only thnt, when he was off, he wa::; acting. 
"'lth 110 reason on earth to go out of his" ay, 
He tnrned and he varied full ten times a day : 
Thou
h Recnre of our hearts yet confoundedly sick 
If they were not his own by fines8ing and trick; 
He cast off his friends a
 a huntsman his pack. 
For he knew when he pIea
ed he could \\ histle them back. 
Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed wbat came: 
And the puff of a dunce, be mistook it for fame; 
Till his re1i
h grown caUous, almost to disease, 
'\Vho peppered the highest was 8ure
t to please. 
But let usbe candid, and speak out our mind : 
If dunces applauded. be paid them in kind. 
Ye Kenricks. ye Kellys, and \Yoodfalls so grave, 
What a commerce was yours, \\ hile you got and you gave I 
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How did Grub Street re-echo the shouts that you raised, 
"
hile he was be-H.08ciu
ed, and you were bepraised. 
But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies. 
'1'0 act as an angel and mix with the skies: 
Those poets who owe their best fame to his skill 
Shall stiH be his ftatterer:3. go where he will : 
Old Shakespeare receive hinl with praise and with love, 
And Beaulllonts and BellS be his Kellys above." 


The truth is that Goldslllith, thougfl he 'vas ready to bless his" h011- 
pst little ulan" ,vhen he received froln hinl sixty pounds in advanco 
for a cOluedy not begun, never took quite so kindly to Garrick as to 
sOlne of his other frif'llds. There is 110 pretence of discriInination at 
all, for exaJnple, in the lines devoted in this poenl to Reynolds. All 
the generous ellthusiasnl. of GoldsInith's Irish natnre appears here; 
he ,viII adn1Ît of no possible rival to this especial fri:..:-nd of his: 


"Here Reynolds is laid, and to tel1 you my mind, 
He had no
 left a wiser or better behind." 


There is a tradition that the epitaph on Reynolds, ending with the 
unfinished line 


"By flattery unspoiled 


" 


,vas Goldsmith's last piece. of ,vriting. One ,vould like to believe 
that, in any case. 
GolùsnlÍth had returned to his Edg,vare lodgings, and had, indeed, 
fonned sonle Ì1otion of s('lling his c1uunhers in the Tenlple, and living 
in the country for at least ten 1110nths in the year, .when a sudden at- 
tack of his old disorùer drove hinl into to,vn again for luedical advice. 
lIe ,vould appear to have received 80111e relief; but a nervous fever 
follo\ved; anù on the night of the 25th l\Iarch, 1774, ,vhen he ,vas 
but forty-six years of age, he took to his bed for the last time
 ..A..t 
first he refused to regard his iHness as serious, and insisted on dosing 
himself .with certain fever-po\vders froIn ,vhich he had received bene- 
fit on previous occasions; but by and by as his strength gave way he 
subnlitted to the advice of the physicians ,vho ,vere in attendance on 
hÏ1n. Day after day pa
sed, his ,veakness visibly increasing, though, 
curiously enough, the sYlnptolns of fever ,vere gradually abating. At 
length one of the doctOl
S, reInarking to hÍln that his pulse ,va::; in 
greater disorder than it should be froln the degree of fever, asked hiIn 
if his 11lind was at ease. " No, it is not," answered Goldsmith; and 
these ,vere his last ,vords. Early in the morning of Monday, April 
4th, convulsions set in ; these continued for rather more than an hour; 
then the troubled brain and the sick heart found rest forever. 
\Vhen the 11e\VS ,vas carrif'd to his friends, Burke, it is said, burst 
into tears, and Reynolds put aside his ,vork for the day. But it does 
not appear that they had visited him during his illness; and neither 
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Johnson, nor Reynolds, nor Burke, nor Garrick fol1o,ved his body to 
the grave. It is true, a pu blie funeral ,vas talked of; and, anlong 
o
hers, Reynolds, Burke and Garrick "-ere to have carried the pall ; 
but this ,vas abandoned; and Goldslnith ,vas privately buried in the 
ground of the Telnple Church on the 9th of April, 1774. Strangely 
enough, too, Johnson seelllS to have on1Ïtted alllnention of Goldsll1Ïth 
frolll his letters to Bos,vell. It ,vas not until Boswell had ,,-ritten to 
hhll, on June 24th, " You have said nothing to lne about poor Gold- 
snlith," that J oIlnson, ,,-riting on July 4th, ans\vered as follo".s: "Of 
poor dear Dr. Goldsn1Íth there is little to be tolù, lllore than the papl
rs 
have Inade public. He died of a fever, nlade, I aln afraid, more yio- 
lent by unf-'asiness of Inind. IIis debts began to be heavY', and aU his 
resourcps ".ere exhausted. Sir Joshua is of opinion that he owed not 
less than t\VO thou
and pounds. 'Y as e\-er poet so trusted before'?" 
But if the greatest grief at the su(lden and prenlature death of 
GoldsnlÍth ,vould seenl to have Leen 
ho,vn at the 11l01llf'ut by eertain 
'wretched cre
tures \v ho ,vere found ,veering on the stairs leading to 
his chanlbers, it must not be supposed that his fine friends either for- 
got hinl, or ceased to regard his nH
nlory \,-ith a great gentleness and 
kindness. SOine t\VO veal'S after, ,,-hen a nlonUluent ,vas about to be 
erected to Goldslnith in 'Yestlliinster ....\bbey, Johnson consented to 
".rite "the poor dear Doctor's epitaph;" and so anxious ,vere the 
melubers of that famous circle in ,vhkh Go]dsn1ith had figured, that 
a just tribute should be paid to his genius, that they even ventured 
to send a round-robin to the great Chanl desiring hilll to alnend his 
first draft. No,v, perhaps, \ve haye less interest in Johnson's esti- 
n1ate of GoldsnlÍth's genius-though it contains the famous ..L,-r,lll u In 
quod tetigit non oruavit-than in the phrases ,vhich tell of the 
honour paid to the lnenlory of the dead poet by the love of his COIn. 
pan ions and the faithfulness of his friends. It lllay here be added 
that the precise spot ,,,here GoldsnlÍth ,vas burit'd in the Teillple 
church-yard is unknown. So lived and so died Uliv'cr Goldsluith. 


In the foregoing pages the ,vritings of Goldsmith 11ave been given 
so pron1Ïnent a place in the history of his life that it is unnece'Ssary 
to take them here collecth-ely and endeayour to sunl up their dis- 
tinctive qualities. As much as could be said ,vithin the liIllited space 
has, it is hoped, been said about théÌr genuine and tender pathos, 
that never at any tinle verges on the affected or theatrical; about 
their quaint, delicate, delightful hUlllour ; auout that broader lannour 
that is not afraid to provoke the \vhole
olue laughter of Iuankind by 
dealing ,vith COllUHon and falniliar ,vays, and nlanners and 111en; 
about that choiceness of diction, that lightness and grace of touch, 
that lend a charm even to Goldsmith's ordinary hack.\vork. 
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Still less necessary, perhaps, is it. to review the facts and circum. 
stances of Goldsnlith's life, and to lllake of them all example, a 
warning, or an accusation. That has too often been done. His name 
has been used to glorify a sham Bohemianism-a Bohemianism that 
finds it easy to live in taverns, but does not find it easy, so far as one 
sees, to write poelns like the Deserted Village. His experiences as an 
author have been brought for\vard to s\vell the cry about neglected 
genius-that is, by writers \vho assume their genius in order to prove 
the neglect. The misery that occasionally befeU hinl during his 
,vay\vard career has been made the basis of an accusation against so. 
ciety, the English constitution, Christianity-Heaven knows ,vhat. 
It is tÍ1ne to have done ,vith all this nonsense. Goldsll1ith resorted 
to the hack- ,york of literature when every thing else had failed hÍ1n ; 
and he was fairly paid for it. 'Vhen he did better work, when he 
" struck for honest fame," the nation gave hhn all the lionour that 
he could have desired. \Vith an assured reputation, and with ample 
llleans of subsistence, 11e obtained entrance into the nlost distin- 
guished society then in England-lle was made the friend of England's 
greatest in the arts and literature-and could have confined himself 
to that society exclusively if he had chosen. llis telnperanlent, no 
doubt, exposed hilu to suffering; and the exquisite sensitiveness of 
a luan of genius may denland our sympathy; but in far greater 
measure is our sYll1pathy demanded for the thousands upon thou- 
sands of people who, from illness or nervous excitability, suffer from 
quite as keen a sensitiveness ,vithout the consolation of the fam e that 
genius brings. 
In plain truth, GoldsnÜth himself would have been the last to put 
forward pleas hun1iliating alike to himself and to his calling. Instead 
of beseeching the State to look after authors; instead of imploring 
society to grant thelU "recognition;" instead of saying of himself 
,. he \vrote, and paid the penalty;" he ,voulù frankly have adlnitted 
that he chose to live his life his own way, and therefore paid tllf
 
penalty. This is not \vrÏtten ,vith any desire of upbraiding Gold- 
slnith. He did choose to live his own life his own 'way, and we no'" 
have the splendid and beautiful results of his ,,'orl{; and the world- 
looking at these with a constant adlniration, and ,vith a great anù 
lenipnt love for their author-is not anxious to kno"v ,vhat he did 
,vith his guineas, or ,vhether the nÚlkn1an was ever paid. "He had 
raised Inoney and squandered it, by every artifice of acquisition and 
folly of expense. BUT LE'r NOT HIS FRAILTIE8 BE RE:\IEl\IBERED : 
HE ,V AS A VERY GREAT JtlAN." This is Johnson's \vise sumn1Ïng 
up; and with it we may here take leave, of gentle Goldsmith. 
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PREF Å-\.TORY NOTE. 


IT will be observed that the greater part of this little book has been 
taken in one form or other from Lockhart' oJ Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
in ten volumes. No introduction to Scott would be worth much in 
. 
'\vhich that course ,vas not ff)l1owed. Indeed, excepting Sir "r alter's 
own writings, there is hardJy any other great source of information 
about him; and th
t is so full, that hardly anything needful to illus- 
trate the subject of Scott's life renlains untouched. As regards the 
only matters of controversy-Scott's relations to the Ballantynes-I 
have taken care to check ::\11'. Lockhart's statements by reading those 
of the representatives of the Ballantyne brothers; but with this ex- 
ception, Sir "r alter's o,vn ,yorks and Lockhart's life of him are the 
great authorities concerning his character and his story. 
Just ten years ago )lr. Gladstone, in expressing to the late :\lr. 
Hope Scott the great delight ,,?hich the perusal of Lockhart's life of 
Sir 'Valter had given him, wrote, "I maybe wrong, but I am vaguely 
under the impression that it has never had a really ,vide circulation. 
If so, it is the saddest pity, and I should greatly like (without any 
censure on its present length) to see published an abbreviation of it." 
1\Ir. Gladstone did not then know that as long ago as 1848 
lr. Lock- 
hart did himself prepare such an abbreviation, in which the original 
eighty-four chapters ,vere compressed into eighteen-though the ab. 
breviation contained additions as ,veIl as compressions. But even this 
abridgment is itself a bulky volume of 800 pages, containing, I 
should think, considerably more than a third of the reading in the 
original ten volunles, and is not, therefore, very likely to be preferred 
to the completer work. In some respects I hope that this introduction 
may supply, better than that bulky abbreviation, what 
Ir. Gladstone 
probably nleant to suggest,-sonle slight miniature taken from the 
great picture with care enough to tempt on those who look on it to tbe 
study of the fuller life, as wen as of that inlage of Sir Walter which 
Is impressed by his o,vn hand U pOll his works. 
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ANCES'fRY, PARENTAGE, AND CHILDHOOD. 
SIR "
 <\LTER SCOTT was the first. literary Dlan of a great riding, 
sporting, and fighting clan. Indeed, his father-a "r riter to the Sig- 
net, or Edinburgh solicitor-was the first of his race to adopt a town 
life and a sedentary profession. Sir \Valter ,vas the lineal descendant 
-six 
generations renloved-of that "TaIteI' Scott commenlorated in 
Tile Lay of the Last .J..11instrel, who is kno\vn in Border history and 
legend as Auld \Vat of Harùen. Auld \Vat's son \Villiam, captured 
by Sir Gideon 
Iurray, of Elibank, during a raid of the Scotts on Sir 
Gideon's lands, ,vas, as tradition says, given his choice between being 
hanged on Sir Gideon's private gallows, and marrying the ugliest of 
Sir Gideon's three ugly daughters, l\Ieikle-mouthed l\Ieg, reputed as 
carrying off the prize of ugliness aUlong the 'VOluen of four counties. 
Sir \VilHanl ,vas a handsolne lnan. He took three days to consider 
the alternative proposed to hinl, but chose life w'ith the large-nlouthed 
1ady in the end; and found her, according to the tradition ,vhich the 
popt, her descendant, has transmitted, an excellent ,vife, with a fine 
talent for pickling the beef ,vhich her husband stole from the herds 
of his foes. :\Ieikle-mouthed 
Ieg transmitted a distinct trace of her 
large mouth to aU her descendants, f.nd not the least to hin1 .who was 
to use his" nleikle" mouth to best ad\yantage as the spokesnlan of his 
race. Rather lllore than half-way bet\veen Auld 'Vat of Harden's 
tÏmes-i. e., the llliddle of the sixteen 1.1 century-and those of Sir 
'Valter Scott, poet and novelist, lived Sir 'YaIter's great-grandfather, 
'Valter Scott, generally kno\vn in Teviotdale by the surname of Bear- 
die, because he would never cut his beard after the banishment of 
the Stuarts, and \vho took arms in their cause; and lost by his 
intrigues on their behalf almost all that he had, besides running 
the greatest risk of being hanged as a traitor. This was the ances- 
tor of whom Sir Walter speaks in the introduction to the last canto 
of Marmion:- 
(313) 
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U And thus my CbristmaR Btin I hold, 
Where my great grandsire came of old, 
With amber beard and flaxen hair, 
And reverend apostolic air,- 
The feast and holy tide to share, 
And mix sobriety with wine, 
And honest mirth with thoughts divine; 
Small thought was his in after time 
E"er to lJe hitch'd into a rhyme, 
'l'he simple sire could only boast 
That he was loyal to his cost; 
The banish'd race of kings revered, 
And lost his land-but kept his beard." 


Sir Walter inherited from Beardie that sentimental Stuart bias 
which his better judgment condemned, liut which seemed to be rather 
part of his blood than of his Inind. And lllost useful to hinl this sen- 
thnent undoubtedly was in hplping hinl to restore the mould and fash- 
ion of the past. Beardie's second son ,vas Sir \Valter's grandfather, 
and to him he o\ved not only his first childish experience of the de- 
lights of country life, but also,-in his o,vn estimation at least,-that 
risky, speculative, and sanguine spirit ,vhich had so l11uch influence 
over his fortunes. The good luan of Sandy-H::no\ve, wishing to breed 
sheep, and being destitute of capital, borro.wed 30l. fro III a shepherd 
,vho ,vas ,villing tt) invest that sum for hbn in sheep; and the t\VO set 
off to purchase a flock near \V ooler, in N orthulnberland; but ,vh
n 
the shepherd had found \vhat he thought ,vould suit their purpose, he 
returned to find his master galloping about a fine hunter, on \vhich he 
had spent the \vhole capital in hand. Tld.'1 speculation, ho,vever, 
prospered. A fe,v days later Robert Scott displayed the qualities of 
the hunter to such adlnirable effect \vith John Scott of IIarden's 
hounds, that he sold the horse for double the money he had given, 
and, unlike his grandson, abandoned speculative purchases there and 
then. In the latter days of his clouded fortunes, after BalJantyne's 
and Constable's failure, Sir \Valter ,vas accustonled to point to the 
picture of his grandfather and 8ay, "Blood ,viII out: IllY building and 
planting ,.vas but his buying the hunter before he stocked his sheep- 
\valk, over again." But Sir \Valter added, says l\ir. Lockhart, as he 
glanced at the Hkeness of his o\vn staid and prudent father, "Yet it 
was a wonder, too, for I have a throad of the attorney in me," which 
was doubtless the case; nor 'vas that thread the least of his inheri- 
tances, for fronl his father certainly Sir 'V alter derived that disposi- 
tion to,vards conscientious, plodding industry, legalism of mind, 
methodical habits of \vork, and a generous, equitable interpretation 
of the scope of all his obligations to others, \vhich, prized and culti- 
vated by him as they ,vere, turned a great genius, ,vhich, especially 
considering the hare-brained elenlent in hhu, l1Úght easily haye been 
frittered away or devoted to ,vorthless ends, to such fruitful account, 
and st.amped it with so grand an impress of perso
al magnanimity and 
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fortitude. Sir 'Valter's father ren1Índs one in not a fpw of the forn1al 
and rather martinet ish traits ,vhich are related of hhn, of the father 
of Goethe, H a fonnal lllan, ,vith strong ideas of strait-laced education, 
passionately orderly (he thought a good hook nothing \vithout a good 
hinding), an:l ne\"er so llluch excited as hy a necessary dpviation fronl 
the' pre-established harIllOl1Y' of household rules." That descrip- 
tion would apply ahnost \"holly to the sketch of old 1\11'. 
e()tt \vhich 
the novelist has given us under the thin disguise of Alexander Fair- 
ford, 'V riteI' to the Signet, in RcdgrtUlltlet, a figure confessedly Ineant, 
in its chicf features, to represent his father. To this Sir' Y alter adds, 
in one oÎ hi
 later journals, the trait that his father \vas a nlan of fine 
presPl1ce, who conducted all conventional arrangenlents 'with a certain 
grandeur and dignity of air, and" absolutely loved a funeral." "He 
seen1ed to preserve the list of a whole bead-roll of cousins n1erely for 
the pl
asure of being at their funerals, ,vhich he ,vas often asked to 
superintend, and I sllspect had SOluetÏInes to pay for. He carried me 
,vith hin1 as oft(>n as he could to these nlortuary ceremonies; but feel- 
ing I \vas not, like hiIn, either useful or ornall1f'ntal, I escaped as often 
as I could." This strong dash of the conyentional in Scott's father, 
t his satisfaction in seeing people fairly to the door of life, and taking 
his final leave of theJn there, \vith something of a cereJuonious flourish 
of observance, "
as, ho\vever, c.onlbined ,vith a 111uch nobler and deep- 
er kind of orderliness. Sir 'Yalter used to say that his father had lost 
no sn1a11 part of a very flourishing business, by insisting that his 
clients should do their duty to their o\vn people bettt"r than tlH-"'y \vere 
thenlselves at all inclined to do it. And of this generous strictness in 
sacrificing his o,vn interests to his synlpathy for others, the son had 
as much as the father. 
Sir 'Yalter's Illother, ,vho ,vas a 1\Iiss Rutherford, the daughter of a 
physician, had been better educated than lllOSt Scotch 'VOluen of her 
day, in 5pite of having been sent" to be finished off" by "the honour- 
able 
Irs. Ogilvie," \vhose training ,vas so effective, in one direction at 
least, that even in her eightieth year 
Irs. Scott cou]d not enjoy a 
con1Íortable rest in her chair, but" took as nluch care to avoid 
touching her chair \vith her back. 3S if she had still been under the 
stern eyes of 1\lrs. Ogilvie." Kone the less 
lrs. Scott ,vas a 111otherly, 
comfortable 'von1an, ,vith Inuch tenderness of heart, and a ,veIl-stored, 
vivid melnory. Sir \Valter, 'writing of her, after his Inother's df'ath. 
to Lady Louisa Ste,vart, says, "She had a mind peculiarly ,yell stored 
with nurch acquired information and natural talent, and as she 'vas 
very old, and had an excellent ll1emory, she could dra,v, ,vithout the 
least exaggeration or affectation, the most striking pictures of the 
past age. If I have been able to do anything in the ,yay of painting 
the past times. it is very :rnuch from the studies 'v it h which she pre. 
sented me. She connected a long period of tin1e \vith the present 
generation, for she remembered, and had often spoken with, a person 
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who perfectly recollected the battle of Dunbar and Oliver Crom,vell's 
subsequent entry into Edin burgh." On the day before the stroke of pa- 
ralysis '\vhich carried her off, she had told 
lr. and :\lrs. Scott of Harden, 
" '\vith great accuracy, the real story of the Bride of Lanllnermuir, and 
pointed out "'Therein it differed froln the nov.el. She had all tlH
 
nanles of the parties, and pointed out (for she ,vas a great genealogist) 
their connexion \vith existing faTuilies. "* Sir 'Valt8r records many 
evidences of the tenderness of his Inother's nature, and he returned 
w.arnlly her affection for hÏ1nself. IIis eXf>cutors, in lifting up his 
desk, the evening after his burial, found " arranged in careful order a 
series of little objects, which had obviously been so placed there that 
his eye nlight rest on then1 every nlorlling before he began his tasks. 
These "
ere the old-fashioned boxes that had garnished his 111other's 
toilette, ,,,hen he, a sickly child, sll:.>pt in her dressing-rooln,-the 
silver taper-stand, ,vhich the young advocate had bought for her 'with 
his first five guinea fee,-a ro\v of sluaU packets inscribed '\vith her 
hand, and containing' the hair of those of her offspring that had died 
before her,-his father's snuff-box, and etui-case,-and lllore thing8 
of the like sort." i' A story, characteristic of both Sir "\tValter's 
parents, i8 told by 1\11'. Lockhart, \vhich will serve bf'tter than anything 
I can remember to bring the father and mother of Scott vividly beforp 
the inlagination. His father, like 1\11'. Alexander Fairford, in Red- 
gauntlet, though hiInself a strong Hanoverian, inherited enough 
feeling for the Stuarts fron1 his granòfather Beardie, anù sympathized 
enough with those who '\vere, as he neutrally expressed it, "out in 
'45," to ignore as much as possible any phrases offensive to thp 
Jacobites. For instance, he al\vays called Char1es Ed\vard not the Pf'e
 
tender but tl
e Chevalier,-and he did business for Inany Jacobites:- 


" Mrs. Scott's curiosity was strongly excited one autumn by the regular appear- 
ance at a ( ertain hour every eVtning of a sedan chair, to deposit a perl:50n carefully 
mufiled up in a mantIe, who was immediately ushpred into her hU::5band's private 
room, and commonly remained with him there until long after the usual bed-time of 
this orderly family Mr Scott answered her repeated inquiries with a vngueness that 
irritRted the lady's feelings more and more; until at last she could bear the thing' 
no longer; but one evening, just as she heard the bell rin
 as for the siranger's 
chair to carry him off, she nlade her appearance within the forbidden parlonr wIth a 
salver in her hand, observing that she thought the gentlemen had sat so long they 
w uld be better of a dish of tea, and had ventured accordingly to bring some for 
their acceptance. The stranger, a person of distingui
hed appearance, ai1d richly 
dressed, bowed to the lady and accepted a cup; but her husballd knit his brows, 
and refused very coldly to partake the refreshment. A moment afterwards the visitor 
withdrew, and }Ir. Scott, lUting up the window-sash, took the cup, which he had 
left empty on the table, and tossed it out upon the pavement. The lady exclaimed 
for her china, but was put to silence by her husband's saying, "I can forgive your 
little curiosity, madam, but you must pay the penalty. I may admit ir.to my house, 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, vi. 172-3. The edition referred to is throughout the 
edition of 1839 in ten volumes. 
t Lockhart's Life of Scott, x. 241. 
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on a piece of business, persons wholly unworthy to be treated as guests by my wif
. 
Ne'ther lip of me nor of mine comes after :Mr. 
Iurrayof Broughton's' 
"'Ibis was the unhappy man who, after attending Prince Charles Stuart as his 
secretary throu
hout the greater part of his expedition, condescended to redeem his 
own Ufe and fortune by bearing evidence against the noblest of his late ad- 
herents, when- 


"Pitied by gentle heart8, Kilmarnock died, 
l.'he brave, Balmerino were on thy side. "=t: 


,: Broughton's saucer"-i. e. the saucer belonging to the cup thus 
sacrificed by 
Ir. Scott to his indignation against one \vho had re- 
deenled his o,vn life and fortune by turning king's eyidence against one 
of Prince Charles Stuart's arlherent
,-'Yas carefully preserved by his 
SOIl, and hung up in his first study, or " den," under a little print of 
Prince Charlie. This anecdote brings before the n1Índ very vividly 
the character of Sir "
 alter's parent
. The eager curiosity of the 
active-lninded 'VOlnan, ,,,honl "the honourable ::\lrs. Ogilvie" had 
been able to keep upright in her chair for life, but not to cure of the 
desire to unravel the little lllysteries of ,,'hich she had a passing 
g]Ì1upse ; the grave formality of the husband, fretting under his \vife's 
personal attention to a dishonoul'ed man, and making her par the pen- 
alty by dashing to pieces the cup \yhich the king's evidence had used, 
-again, the visitor hhnself, perfectly conscious no doubt that the 
IIanoverian la\vyer held hinl in utter scorn for his faithlessness and 
cO\\Tardice, and reI uctant, nevertheless, to reject the courtesy of the 
,,'ife, though he could not get anything but cold legal advice froln the 
husband :-all these are figures \vhich lllust have acted on the youth- 
ful huag-ination of the poet ,vith singular vivacity, and shaped them- 
selves in a hundred chang-ing turns of the historical kaleidoscope 
,,'hich \vas ahva)
s before his ll1Ïnd's eye, as he mused upon that past 
'which he \\-as to restore for us \vith ahnost more than its original 
freshness of life. 'Vith such scenes tOllching even his O'VIl hOIne, Scott 
must have been constantly taught to balance in his o\vn ll1ind, the 
more romantic, against the 1110re sober and rational considerations, 
\vhich had so recently divided house against house, even in the sanle 
falnilyand clan. That the stern Calvinistic la\vyer should have re- 
taÍ1led so much of his grandfather Beardie's respect for the adherents 
of the exiled house of Stuart, must in itself have struck the boy as even 
1l10re remarkable than the passionate loyalty of the Stuarts' professed 
partisans, and have lent a ne'" sanction to the rOll1antic drift of his 
mother's old traditions, and one to ,,-hich they must have been in- 
debted for a great part of their fascination. 
'Valter Scott, the ninth of twelve children. of \vhom the first six 
died in early childhood, ,vas born in Edinburgh, on the 15th of 
August, 1771. Of the six later-born children, all but nee were boys, 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, i. 243-4. 
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r.nd the one sister was a some'what querulous invalid, 'vhom he seems 
to have pitied ahnost n10re than he loyed. At the age of eighteen 
11lonths t.he boy had a teething-fever, ending in a life-long lan1eness ; 
Hud this "'as the reason "\vhy the child \\'as sellt to reside ,vith his 
grandfather-the speculative grandfather, "\vho had doublE;d his capi- 
tal by buying a ra("ehor
e instead of sheep-at Salldy-I{nowe, llpar 
the ruined to\\'oer of Sluailhohn, celebrated after\vard::; in his ballad of 
l'lw EL'C of St. Jo/tn, in the neighbourhood of S0111C fine crags. To 
the
e crags the housenlaid sent frolH Edinburgh to look after hhTl, 
used to carry hinl up, \vith a design ("\vhich she confpssed to the 
11ousekeeper)-due, of course, to incipient insanity-of Illurclering 
the child there, and burying hiIn in the 1110SS. Of course the lnaid 
'vas disn1Ïssed. After this the child used to be sent out, \vhen the 
,vpather \vas fine. in th
 safer charge of the shepherd, ,v11o \vould 
often lay hiln beside the sheep. Long after\vards Scott told 1\11'. 
Skene, during an excursion .with Turner, the great painter, \vho ,vas 
dra\ving his illustration of Sluailhohn to,ver for one of Scott's ,yorks, 
that " the habit of lying on the turf there a1110ng the sheep and the 
lanlbs had given his mind a peculiar tenderness for these aniInals, 
,yhich it had ever since retained." Being forgotten one day upon 
1he knolls when a thunderstorlll caIne on, his aunt ran out to bring 
]1Ïnl in, and found hiIll shouting, "Bonny! l)onny!" at every fia
h 
of lightning. One of the old servants at Sandy-I(no,ve spoke of the 
child long after,vards as "a sweet-tempered Lairn, a darling "\vith aU 
about the house," anù certainly the n1Ïniature taken of hiIn in his 
seventh year coilfirIns the impression thu
 given. It is sweet-telllper- 
ed above everything, and only the long upper lip and large mouth, 
derived frOlll his ancestress, 1\leg 1\lurray, convey the pron1Ïse of the 
po"\ver which ,vas in hin1. Of course the high, ahnost conical fore- 
head, ,vhich gained hinl in his later days fronl his cOlllrades at the 
bar the nallle of "Old Peyeril," in allusion to "the peak" \vhich 
they sa"\v to,vering high above the heads of other men as he 
approached, is not so llluch 11larked beneath the childish locks of this 
luiniature as it ,vas in later life; and the Illassive, and, in repose, 
certainly heavy face of his Inaturity, which convt'yed the impression 
of the grf'at bulk of his charactpr, is still quite invbible under the 
f;unny ripple of childish earnestness and gaiety. 
cott's hair in 
childhood ,vas light chestnut., ,vhich turned to nut bro,vn in youth. 
His eyebrows were bushy, for we find mention Inade of thenl as a 
" pent-house." IIis eyes were always light LIne. rrhpy had in thCJn 
a capacity, on the one hand, for enthu::;Ías1l1, sunny brightnpss. and 
evpn hare-brained humour, and on the other for expressing deter- 
mined resolve and kindly irony, which gave great range of expression 
to the face. There are plenty of Inaterials for judging what sort of 
a boy Scott was. In spite of his lanleness, he early taught himself 
to clamber about with an agility that few chi:dren could have sur- 
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passed, and to sit his first pony-a little Shptland, not bigger than a 
large Xe,vfoundland dog, which used to con1e into the house to be ft'd 
by hin1-even in gallops on very rough ground. He becan1c very 
early a declaiIner. Having learned the ballad. of IIardy Knute, he 
shouted it forth "rith such pertinacious t'nthusiasnl that the clergy- 
man of his grandfather's parish cOlnplaine<l that he "nlÏght as well 
speak in a cannon's mouth as where that child ,vas." At six years 
of age 
Irs. Cockburn de
crilJed hiIn 3S the Inost astounding geniur. 
of a boy she ever sa,v. "lIe ,vas reading a poeln to his Inothe!' 
\vhen I ,vent in. I nlade hiIn read on : it ,vas the description of 

 
shipwreck. His passion rose with the storin. 'There's the l11a8'1', 
gone,' says he; 'crash it gOèS; ther ,viII a11 perbh.' After his agi- 
tation he turns to 1118, 'That is too Inelancholy,' sars he; 'I had 
better read you son1ething l110re alnusing.' " And after the caU, he 
told his aunt he liked l\lrs. Cockburn, for "she ,vas a virtuoso like 
himself." "Dear 'Yalter," sars Aunt Jenny, "'v hat is a virtuoso?" 
" Don't ye kno,v? 'Yhy, its one ,vho ,vishes and ,vin kno\v every- 
thing-." This last scene took place in his father's house in Edin- 
burgh; but Scott's life at Sàndy-I
no,ve, jncluùing even the old min. 
ister, Dr. Duncan, ,,,ho so bitterly cOlnplained of the boy's ballad- 
spouting, is painted for us, as everybody kno\vs, in the pictura 
of his infancy given in the introduction to the third canto of 
Marmion :- 


" It was a barren scene and wild, 
Where naked cliffs were rudely piled: 
Bu t ever and anon between 
Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green; 
And well the londy infant knew 
Recesses where the wall flower grew, 
And honeysuckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruin'd waH. 
I deem.d such nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in all its round survey"d ; 
And still I thought that shatter'd tower 
The mightie
t work of human power j 
And marvelPd as the aged hind 
'Víth some strange talc bewitch'd my mind, 
Of forayers, who. with headlong force, 
Down from that strength bad spurr'd their horse, 
Their 80uthern rapine to renew, 
Far in the distant Cl1ev ots blue, 
And, home returning. fill'd the ball 
,\Yitb revel, wassail rout, aud brawl. 
Methought that still with trump and clang 
The gateway's broken archcs rang; 
Methought grim features, 8eam'd nith scars. 
Glared through the window's rusty bars; 
And ever, by the winter hearth, 
Old tales I heard of woe or mirth, 
Of lovers' slights, of ladies' charms, 
Of witches' spells, of warriors' arms, 
Of patriot battles, won of old 
By \Vallace wight and Bruce the bold; 
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Of later fields of feud and fight. 
When, pouring from their Highland height, 
The Scottish clans, in headlong sway, 
Had swept the scarlet ranks away. 
'Vhile, stretch'd at length upon the floor, 
AO'ain I fought each combat 0 'er, 
Pe
bles and shells in order laid. 
The mimic ranks of war display'd ; 
And onward still the Scottish Hon bore, 
And still the scatter-d Southron flcd before. 
Still, with vain fondness, could I trace 
Anew each kind familiar face 
That brighten'd at our evening fire! 
From th
 thatch'd mansion's grey-hair'd sire, 
Wise without learning, plain and 
wod. 
.And spnlng of Scotland'8 gentler blood; 
Whose eye in age, quick, clear, and keen, 
Show'd what in youth its glance had been; 
Whose doom discording neighbours sought, 
Content with eQuity unbought ; 
To him the venerable priest, 
Ourfrequent and familiar guest, 
Whose life p.nd manners well could paint 
Alike the student and the saint; 
AIas! whose speech too oft I broke 
Withgambol rude and timeless joke; 
For I was wayward, bold, and wild. 
A self-willed Imp. a grandame's child; 
But, half a plague and half a jest, 
Was still endured, beloved, caress'd." 


A picture this of a child of great spirit, though with that spirit 
was combined an active and subduing sweetness which could often 
conquer, as by a sudden spell, those whom the boy loved. 'fowards 
those, however, whom he did not love he could be vindictive. His 
relati ve, the laird of Raeburn, on one oceasion wrung the neck of a 
pet starling, which the child had partly talned. It I fie\vat his throat 
like a \vild-cat," he said, in recalling the circumstance, fifty years 
later, in his journal on occasion of the old laird's death; "and wa& 
torn fronl hinl with no little difficulty." And, judging from this 
journal, I doubt \vhether he had ever really forgiven the laird of 
Raeburn. Towards those whonl he loved but had offended, his man- 
ner was very different. H I seldolll," said one of his tutors, l\Ir. 
)t1itchell , "had occasion all the tinle I was in the falnily to find fault 
with him, even for trifles, and only once to threaten serious castiga- 
tion, of which he was no sooner aware, than he suddenly sprang up, 
threw his arms about my neck and kissed me." And the quaint old 
gentleman adds this commentary :-" By such generous and noble 
cond net my displeasure was in a moment converted into est('e111 and 
adlniration ; my soul lllelted into tenderness, and I ,vas ready to 
mingle my tears with his." The spontaneous and fascinating s\veet- 
ness of his childhood was naturally overshado\ved to some extent in 
later life by Scott's masculine and proud character, but it was always 
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in him. And there \vas much of true character in the child behind 
this s,veetness. He had \vollderful self-comllland, and a perem}>tory 
kind of good sense, even in his infaney. \Yhile yet a child under 
six Jears of üge, hearing one of the servants beginning to tell a 
ghost-story to another, and ,yell kno\\'ing that if he listpned it \"auld 
scare away his night's rest, he ucted for hiInself \vith all the prolupt- 
ness of an eld
r person acting for hÏIn, and, in spite of the fascina- 
tion of the subject, resolutely muffled his head in the bed-clothes 
and refused to hear the tale. Hi
 sagacity in judging of the charac
 
tel' of others ,,'as sho\vn, too, even as a school- Loy ; and once it led 
hinl to take an aùyantage w!1Ïch caused hiIn 111any COIl1pUnctions in 
after-life, \vheneyer he rtcalled his skilful puerile tactics. On one 
f'ccasion-I tell the story as he himself rehearsed it to Salnuel Rogers, 
a]Jnost at the end of his Hfe, after his attack of apoplexy, and just 
before leaving England for Italy in the hopelfss quest of health-he 
had long dpsired to get above a school-feLo\v in his class, ,,,ho defied 
all his efforts, till Scott noticed that ,vhenever a question was asked 
of his rival, the lad's fingers grasped a partieular button on his" aist- 
coat} 'while his mind \vent in search of the ans,ver. Scott accordingly 
anticipatEd that if he could renlove this button, the boy \vauld be 
thrown out, aud so it proved. The button ,vas cut off, and the np:xt 
time the lad ,vas questioned, his fingers bdng unable to find the Lut- 
ton, and his eyes going in perplexed search after his fingers, he stood 
confounded, and Scott Inastered ùy strategy the place \vhich he could 
:not gain by mere industry. " Often in after-life," said Scott, in nar- 
rating the nlanæuvre to Rogers, "has the s
fght of him smote tne as 
I passed by him; and often have I resolved to make hhn some repara- 
tion, but it ended in good resolutions. Though I never rene\ved my 
acquaintance \vith hinl, I often sa'v him, for he filled some inferior 
office in one of the courts of la,v at Edinburgh. Poor fello\v! I be- 
lieve he is dead; hp took early to drinking."* 
Scott's school reputation \vas one of irregular ability; he " glanced 
like a llleteor frolll one end of the cIa
s to the other," and r
ceived 
more praise for his interpretation of the spirit of his authors than for 
his kno,vledge of their language. Out of school his faIne stood 
higher. He extenlporized innumerable stories to ,vhich his school- 
fellows d2lighted to listen; and, in spite of his lanleness, he 'vas 
ah.vays in the thick of the " bickers," or street fights \vith the ùoys 
of the town, and reno\yned for his boldness in clinlbing the" kittle 
nine stanes" ,,'hich are '- projected high in air frOln the precipitous 
black granite of the Castle-rock." .At home he was TIluch bullied by 
his elder brother Robert, a lively lad, not \vithout sonle po\vers of 
verse-making, \vho ,vent into the navy, then in an unlucky Inonlent 
passed into the merchant service of the East India Company, and so 


"Lockhart's Life of Scott, 1. 128.. 
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lost the chance of distinguishing himself in the great naval earn.. 
paigns of :Kelson. Perhaps Scott ,vould have been all the better for 
a sister a litt.le closer to hinl than Anne-sickly and fanciful-appears 
ever to have been. The nlm,culine side of life appears to predollli- 
nate a little too llluch in his school and coJ1t'ge days, and he had sllch 
vast energy, vitality, and pride, that his life at this thlle ,vould have 
Lorne a little tan1Ïng under the influence of a sister thoroughly con- 
genial to hiln. In relation to his studies he ,vas ,vilful, though not 
perhaps perverse. lIe steadily declined, for instance, to learn Greek, 
though he lnastt'red Latin pretty fairly. After a tinle spent at the 
High School, EJinLurgh, Scott was sent. to a school at Kelso, "\vhere 
his master nlade a friend and cOlllpanion of hÏln, and so poured into 
hirn a certain anlount of Latin scholarship ,vhich he would never 
otherwise have obtained. I need hardly add that as a boy Scott was, 
so far as a boy could be. a Tory-a ,yorshipper of the past, and a 
great Conservative of any relllnant of the past which reforlllers ,vished 
to get rid of. In the autobiographical fraglnent of 1808, he says, in 
relation to these schoo] -days, "I, ,vith IllY head on fire for chivalry. 
,,'as a Cavalier; IllY friend ,vas a l
oundhead; I ,vas a Tory, and he 
was a 'Vhig; I hated Presbyterians, and adllÜred J\fontrose with his 
victorious lIighlanders; he liked the PresLyterian Ulysses, the deep 
and politic Argyle; so that ,ve never wanted subjects of dispute, but 
our disputes \vere always amicable." And he adds candidly enough: 
"In al] these tenets there ,vas no real conviction on IllY part, arÏ::5ing 
out of acquaintance with the views or principles of either party. 
I took up politics at that period, as I{ing Charles II. did 
his religion, from an idea that the Cavalier creed 'vas the nlore gen- 
tlplnanlike persuasion of the two." And 1he uniformly amicable 
cllaracter of these controversies bet,veen the young people, itself 
shows ho\v Inuch 1110re they we're controversies of the imagination 
than of faith. I doubt ,vhether Scott's contictioJl8 on the issues of the 
Past ,yere ever very much n10re decided than they ,vere during his 
boyhood; though undouhtedly he learned to understand much more 
profoundly ,vhat was really held by the ablest nlen on both sides of 
these disputed issues. The result, however, ,vas, I think, that while 
he entered better and better into both sides as life ,vent on, he never 
adopted either ,vith any earnestness of conviction, being content to 
adlnit, even to hiInself, that while his feelings leaned in one direction, 
his reason pointed decidedly in the other; and holding that it was 
hardly needful to identify himself positively with either. As regaràed 
the present, however, feeling always carried the day. Scott was a 
Tory all his life. 
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CHAPTER II. 


YOCTH-CHOICE OF A PROFESSIOX. 


As SC-oTT gre,v np, entered the classes of the college, and began his 
legal ::;tudies, first as apprentice to his father, and then in tIle la,,,, 
classes of the Gniver
it:r, he becalne noticeable to all his fripnds for 
his gigantic lnelnory,-the rich stores of rOJluultic luaterial ,,'hh ,vhich 
it ,vas loaded,-his giant feats of illdu::;try for any cherished purposp, 
-his delight in adventure and in all athletic enterpri
es,-his great 
enjoYIUtnt of youthful "rows," so long as they did not divide the 
knot of friends to ,vhich he belonged, and his skill in })eaceluaking 
an10ngst his own :-.;et. During his apprentice
hip his only Dleans of 
increasing his slendel pllo,vnnce with funds ,vhich he could devote to 
his favourite studies, ,vas to earn JlIOuey by copying, and he tells us ) 
!thnst-'lf that he reUU>Ul ben:>d ,vriting " 120 folio pages \vith no inter\"al 
either for fooù or rest," fourteen or fifteen hours' very hard ,york at 
the very least,-pxpre:::;
ly for this purpose. 
In the second year of Scott's apprenticeship, at aùout the age of 
sixteen, he had an attack of hænlorrhage, no recurrence of which 
took place for SODle forty years, but ,vhich 'vas then the beginning of 
the end. During this illnr<5s silence ,vas absolutely inlposed upon 
hiIn,-t'vo old ladies putting their fingers on their lips ,,'heneyer be 
offered to speak. It ,'as at tbis tÏ1ne that the lad began his study 
of t' e scenic side of history, and e
peciany of calnpaigns, ,,'hich 
he illustrated for hhnself hy the arrangenlent of shells, seeds, and 
pebbles, so as to represent encountering arn1Îes, in the luanneI' referred 
to (and referrpd to apparently in anticipation of a later stage of Ids 
life than that he ,vas then speaking of) in the passage frolll the intro- 
duction to the third canto of .J..lI(ll'J/lion ,v!lich I haye already given. 
He also lnanaged so to arrange the looking glasses in his 1'00111 as to 
see the troops luarch out to exercise in the 111eado',"s, as he lay in bed. 
Hi
 reading ,vas abnost all in the direction of D1Ïlitary exploit, or ro- 
nUUlce and luediæval legend and the later bonIer songs of his o""n 
country. lIe learned Italian and read Ariosto. Later he learned Span- 
ish and d('voured Cervantes, whose "1l()l"(!l{(,
," he f'aid, "first inspirpd 
hÌlll ,,,it h the anI ùition to excel in fiction;' and all that he read an(1 
adnlÎred he renlelubered. Scott used to illustrate the capricious affin- 
ity of his own nlenlory for ,,,hat suited it, and its conlplete rejection 
of ,vhat did not, by olù Beattie of )[eikledale's ans\ver to a Scotch di- 
vine, ,vho conll'liIut'nted hiIll on the strength of his lnelnory. " Xo, 
sir," said the old Borderer, "I have no cOlllluand of my menlo!"y. It 
only retains what hits lIlY fancy; and probably, sir, if you ,"ere to 
preach to lue for t,vo houn;, I "'ould not be aùle, \vhen you finished, 
to reuleluber a ,vord you had been sa)"ing." Such a Dlelllory, ,vhen 
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it belongs to a D1an of genius, is really a sieve of the most valuable 
kind. It sifts a\vay \vhat is foreign and alien to his genius, and assim- 
ilates '\-vhat is suited to it. In his very last days, when he was visiting 
Italy for the first tilne, Hcott delighted in 1\Ia1ta, for it recalled to hiIn 
''T ertot's I{nigllts oJ
 ]'Iflltlt, and luuch other D1ediæval story \vhich he 
had pored over in his youth. But when his friends descanted to 
hilll at Pozzuo1i on the Therluæ-comn1only called the Telnple of Se- 
rapis-alnong the ruins of \vhich he stoúd, he only renlark('d that he 
\vould believe \vhatevér he \vas told, "for many of his friends, and 
particularly l\Ir. l\Iorritt, had frequently tried to drive classical an- 
tiquities, as they are caned, into his head, but they had ahvays found 
his skull too thick." "
 as it not perhaps SOUle deep literary instinct, 
like that here indicated, "Thich Dlade hill1, as a lad, refuse so steadily 
to learn Greek, and try to prove to his indignant professor that Ariosto 
\vas superior to HOlner? SC0tt after\vards deeply regretted this neglect 

f Greek; but I cannot help thinking that his regret ,vas misplaced. 
Greek literature ,,"ould have brQught before his n1ind standards of 
poetry and art which could not ÌJut have both deeply ill1pressed and 
greatly daunted an intellect of so 11luch po\vpr; I say both bnpressed 
and daunted, because I belie\Te that Scott hiInself \vould never have 
t;ucceGded in studies of a classical kind, while he might-like Goethe 
perhaps-have been either misled, by admiration for that schoo], into 
attempting "'hat ,vas not adapted to his genius, or el
e disheartened 
in the work for \v hich his character and ancestry real1y fitted hiIn. It 
has been said that there is a real affinity bet\veen Scott and IIolner. 
But the long and refluent music of IIoTner, once naturalized into his 
mind, \vould have discontented him \vith that quick, sharp, Dletrical 
tralup of his o\vn 1110ss-troopers, to which alone his genius as a poet 
'\-vas perfectly suited. 
It n1Ïght be supposed that with these romantic tastes, Scott could 
scarcely have 111ade lnuch of a la'\-vyer, though the inference would. I 
believe, be quite Dlistaken. His father, ho\vever, reproached hint 
,,'itlt being bf'tter fitted for a pedler than a la\vyer,-so persistantly did 
he trudge over all the neighbouring counties in search of the beauties 
of nature and the historic associations of battle, siege, or legend. On 
one occasion "Then, \vith their last penny spent, Scott Bnd one of his 
cOlnpanions had returned to Edinburgh, living during their ]ast day 
on drinks of lnilk offered by generùus peasant-\VOlnen, and the hips 
and ha \vs on the hedges, he renlarked to his father ho,v much he had 
\vi&hed for George PrÍlnrose's po\ver of playing on the flute in order to 
earn a n1eal by the \vay, old 
Ir. Scott, catching grumpily at the idea, 
replied, "I greatly douLt, sir, you \vere born fornae better then a.gangrel 
scrape-gut,"-a speech \vhich very probably suggpsteù his son's con- 
ception of Darsie Latimer's adventures \vith the Llind fiddler, "'Van 
dering 'Villie," in Red,qauntlet. And it is true that these were the 
days of mental and moral fermentation, what was called in Germany 
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the Sturm-und-Dra.ng, the" fret-and-fury" period of Scott's lífe, so 
far as one so nlello,v and genial in tenIper ever passed through a period 
of fret and fury at all. In other ,vorJs these ,vere the days of rapid 
Illotion, of ,valks of thirty nliles a day 'v hich the lalne lad yet found 
.no fatigue to hilll; of DIad enterprises, scrapes and drinking-bouts, in 
one of ,vhich Scott ,vas half persuaded by his friends that he actually 
sang a song for the only time in his life. But even in these days of 
youthful sociability, ,vith companions of his o,vn age, Scott ,vas always 
hinlself, and his iInperious ,viII often asserted itself. \Vriting of this 
time, some thirty-five years or so later, he said, "\Yhen I ,vas a boy, 
and on foot expeditions, as ,ve had man)"", no creature could be indif- 
ferent ,vhicb 'way our course was directed, and I acquiesced in ,vhat 
anyone proposed; but if I ",vas once driven to 11lake a choice, and felt 
piqued in honour to nuÜntain nlY proposition, I have broken off from 
the w'hole party, rather than yield to anyone. No doubt, too, in that 
day of 'v hat he himself described as "that silly SIuart fancies that 
ran in Iny brain like the bubbles in a glass of champagne, as brilliant 
to my thinking, as intoxicating, as evanescent," solitude ,vas no real 
deprivation to him; and one can easily imagine him marching off on 
his solitary 'way after a dispnte \\Tith his conlpanions, reciting to hinl- 
self old songs or ballads, ,vith that "noticeable but altogether inde- 
scribable play of the upper lip," ,vhich l\Ir. Lockhart thinks suggested 
to one of Scott's Ulost intinlate friends, on his fir
t acquaintance ,vith 
hhn, the grotesque notion that he had been" a hautboy-player." This 
,vas the first Ï1npression formed of Scott by \Villialll Clerk, one of his 
earliest and life-long friends. It greatly an1used Scott, ,vIlo not only 
had never played on any instrunlent in his life, but could hardly n1ake 
shift to join in the chorus of a pupular song ,vithout marring its ef- 
fect ; but perhaps the iInpression suggested ,vas not so very far astray 
after all. Looking to the poetic side of his character, the trulllpet cer- 
tainly \vould have been the instrulllent that would have best symbo- 
lized the spirit both of Scott's thought and of his verses. 
fr. Lock- 
hart himself, in sumnling up hi::; illll'ressions of Sir \Valter, quotes as 
the most expressive of his lines : 


" Sound, sound the clarion! fill the fife r 
To an the sensnal world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth a world without a name. " 


And undoubtedly this gives us the key-note of Scott's personal life as 
wen as of his poetic po\ver. Above everything he ,vas high-spirited, 
a TIlan of noble, and, at the saIne time, of TIIartial feelings. Sir Fran- 
cis Doyle speaks very justly of Sir \Yalter as " among English singers 
the undoubted inheritor of that trumpet-note, "Thich, under the 
breath of Homer, has made the wrath of Achilles immortal," and I 
do not doubt that there ,vas something in Scott's face, and especially 
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in the expression of his mouth, to suggest this even to his earl v co!' 
lege companions. Unfortunately, however, even" one cro\vded hour 
of glorious life" Inay sOlnetÏ1nes ha\-e a "sensual" inspiration, and in 
the:-,e days of youthful adventure, too 111any such hours seenl to have 
o,ved their inspiration to the Scottish peasant's chief bane, the I-ligh- 
land \vhisky. In his eager search after the old ballads of the Border, 
Scott had luanya blithe adventure, \vhich ended only too often in a 
carouse. It ,vas soon after this time that he first began those raids 
into Liddesdale, of \vhich aU the world has enjoyed the records in the 
sketches-elubodied subsequently in Gny .Lllflnnering-of Dandie 
Dinn10nt, his pony DU1l1ple, and the various Peppers and Mustards 
frOll1 whose breed there were afterwarùs introduced into Scott's o\:vn 
fanlÏly, generations of terriers, ahvays nan1ed, as Sir Walter express- 
ed it, after "t.be cruet." I Jl1ust quote the now classic record of 
those youthful escapades: 


" Eh Ine," 8aid 
Ir. Short reed, his companion in all these Liddesdale raids, " sic 
an endless fund of humour and drollery as he had then wi' him. Never ten yards but 
we were either lau.g-hing or roaring and singing. \Vherever we stopped. how brawlie 
he suited himsel' to everybody! He aye did as t1:lc lave did; never made himseI' 
the great man or took ony airs in the company. I've seen him in a' moods in these 
jaunts, grave and gay, daft and serious, sober and drunk-(this, however. even in 
our wi1dest rambles, was but rare)-but drunk or sober be was aye the gentleman. 
He looked exc('ssively heavy and stupid when he was fou, but he was never out 0' 
gude h
lnlour." 


One of the stories of that time will illustrate better the \vilder days 
of Scott's youth th,an any COIllll1ent :- 


" On reaching one evening,'" says :Mr. Lockhart, " some Charlieshope or other (I 
forget the naIr..e) among those wildernesses, they found a kinJly reception as usual, 
but to their agreeable surprise, after some days of hard living, a measured and or- 
derly hospitality as respectE-d liquor. 
oon after supper, at which a bottle of elder- 
berry wine alone had been produc('d. a young student of divinity who happened to 
be in the how
e wa
 called npon to take the' big ha' Bible.' in the good old fashion 
of Hurns' Saturday Ni,ght ; and some progresR had been already nlùde in the service, 
when the good man of the farm, whose' tendency,' as .Mr. Mitchell says, 'was sopo- 
rific, , scandalized his wife and the dominie by starting suddenly from his knees and 
rubbin2' hi.s eyes, with a stentorian exclamation of 'By - ! here's the keg at 
lm:t " and in tumb1ed. as he sp:lke the ,vord, a couple of stul'dy herdsmen, whom, 
on hearing, a day before, of the advocnte's approaching visit, he h3d despatched to a 
c{>rtai.n 
mugglf'r's haunt at some con
iderable d,
tance in quegt of a snpply of some 
rlln brandy from the Solway frith, 'rhc piouH 'exerci
e' of the house was hopeless- 
ly interrupted, \Vith a thousand apolo
'ies for his hitherto 
habby entertainment, 
this jol1y Elliot or Armstrong had the welcome keg mounted on the table without a 
moment's delay, and g('nt1e and sinlple, not forgetting the dominie, continued 
carousing about it until daylight 
treamed ill upon the party. Sir 'Valter Scott sd- 
dom failed. wlwn I 8aw hi!!l in company with his Lidùe8dal
 companions. to min-::ic 
with infinit.e Inullour the sudden outburst of hi
 old host on hearing the clatter of 
horses' feet. which he knew to indicate the arrival of the keg, the consternation of 
the dame, and the rueful despair with which the young clergyman closed the book." * 


* Lockhart's Life f1f Scott, i.269-71. 
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No wonder old 1\Ir. Scott felt some doubt of his son's success at the 
bar, and thought him more fitted in Inany respects for a "gangrel 
scrape-gut. ,,* 
In spite of all this lo","e of excitelnent, Scott òecalue a sound lawyer, 
a,nd nlight have bppn a great la\yyer, had not his pride of character, 
the impatience of his genius, and the stir of his imagination rendered 
hiIn indisposed to ,vait and slave in the precise manner ,vhich the pre- 
possessions of solicitors appoint. 
For Scott's passion for romantic literature ,vas not at all the sort of 
thing ,yhich ,ve ordinarily mean by boys' or girls' love of rOlnance. 
Xo anlount of drudgery or labour deterred Scott from any undertaking 
on the prosecution of ,vhich he ,vas bent. He ,vas quite the reverse, 
indeed, of what is usualIy lueant by s{'ntinH'ntal, eirher in his man- 
ners or his literary interests. .....-\s regards the history of his own coun- 
try he ,vas no lllean nntiquarian. Indeed he cared for the lllustiest 
antiquarian researches-of the Inediæval kind-so much, that in the 
depth of his troubles he speaks of a taB\: \\yith a Scotch antiquary and 
herald as one of the things ,vhich soothed hinl most. "I do not kno\v 
anything ,vhich relieves the ll1ind so lunch from the sullens as trifling 
discussions about antiquarian old 'zco1nr(JtrÙ:.r$. It is like knitting a 
stocking, diverting the Inind ,vithout occupying it. "t Thus his love 
of rOlllantic literature "
as as far as possible fronl that of a 11lind which 
only feeds (,n ron1alltic excitenlents ; rathpr ,vas it that of one ,vllo 
,vas so llloulded by the transn1Ïtted and acq nired love of feudal insti- 
tutions ,vith all their incidents, that he could not take any deep inter- 
est in any other fashion of hUlnan society. Xo,v the Scotch law 'was 
full of vestiges and records of that period,-\\yas indeed a great stand- 
ing nlonument of it ; and in numbers of his ,vritings Scott sho\vs ,\.ith 
ho\v deep an interest he had studied the Scotch la,v from this point of 
vie,v. He remarks somewhere that it ,vas natural for a Scotcl1111an to 
feel a strong attachment to the principle of rank, if only on the ground 
that almost any Scotclnnan Inight, 
nùer the Scotch la"
, turn out to 
be heir-in-tail to S0111e great Scotch title or estata by the death of in- 
tervening relations. And the la \v ,vhich sonlPtinles cansed such sud- 
den transfornlations, had subsequently a true interest for hiln of 
course as a novel \vriter, to say ncthing of his intprest in it as an anti- 
quarian and historian ,vho loved to repeople the earth, not Inerely 
,vith the picturesque groups of the soldiers and courts of the past, but 
,vith the actors in all the various quaint and hOlnely transactions and 
puzzlements ,vhich the feudal ages had brought forth. Hence though, 
as a matter of fact, Scott never lllade llluch figure as an ad \yocate, he 
became a very respectable, and might unquestionably have become a 
very great, lawyer. 'Yhen he started at the bar, ho,vever, he had 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, i. 206. 
t Lockhart's Life of Scott, ix.221. 
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not acquired t11e tact to hnpres
 an ordinary assembly. In one case 
which he conductpd before the General ,Assembly of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, when defending a parish minister threatened with deposition for 
drunkenness and unseemly behaviour, he certainly missed the proper 
tone,-first receiving a censure for the freedom of his Inanner in treat- 
ing the allegations against his client, and then so far collapsing under 
the rebuke of the !vloderator, as to lose the force and urgency neces- 
sary to produce an effect on his audience. But these \vere Inerely a 
boy's 1l1ishaps. He \vas certainly by no Ineans a Heaven-born orator, 
and therefore could not expect to spring into exceptionally ea'rly dis- 
tinction, and the only true reason for his relative failure was that he 
was so full of literary po,ver, and so proudly in1patient of the fetters 
which prudence seemed to in1pose on his extra-profe
sional proceed- 
ings, that he never gained the credit he deserved for the general conl- 
mon sense, the unwearied industry, and the keen appreciation of the 
ins and outs of legal nlethod, '\vhich Inight have raised him to the 
highest reputation even as a judge. 
All readers of his novels kno\v ho'\v Scott delights in the humours 
of the law. By ,yay of illustration take the following passage, ,vhich 
is both short and amusing, in which Saunders Fairford-the old 
solicitor painted froln Scott's father in Redgauntlet-descants on the 
la\v of the stirrup cup. "It "vas decided in a case before the to\vn 
bailies of Cupar Angus, ,vhen Luckie Sin1pson's co,v had drunk up 
Luckie Jamieson's browst of ale, while it stood in the door to cool, 
that there '\vas no dalnage to pay, because the crumlnie drank 'without 
sitting do\vn; such being the circulnstances constituting a Doell an 
Dorroch, \-v hich is a standing drink for which no reckoning is paid." 
I do not be1ieve that anyone of Scott's contemporaries had greater 
legal ability than he, though, as it happened, they were never fairly 
tried. But he }lad both the pride and impatience of genius. It 
fretted him to feel that he was dependent on the good opinions of 
solicitors, and that 'they 'who were incapable of understanding his 
genius thought the less instead of the better of him as an advocate, 
for every indication he gave of that genius. Even on the day of his 
call to the bar he gav
 expression to a sort of hunlorous foretaste of 
this impatience, saying to \Villiam Clerk, "who had been called '\vith 
}lÍnl, as he mimicked the air and tone of a Highland lass waiting at 
the Cross of Edinburgh \vaiting to be hired for the harvest, "vV e've 
stood here an hour by the Tron, hinny, and deil a ane has speered our 
price." Scott continued to practice at the bar -no1l1inally at least- 
for fourteen years, but the most which he f'ver seems to have made in 
anyone year was short of 230l., and latterly his practice was much 
dilninishing instead of increasing. His own Ï1npatience of solicitors' 
patro:lage ,vas against hin1; his \vell-kno,vn dabblings in poetry were 
still more against him; and his general repute for wild and un- 
professional adventurousness-,vhich was much greater than he de. 
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served-wa
 probablv most of all against him. Before he llad been 
six years at the bar he joined. the organization of the Edinburgh V 01- 
unteer Cavalry, took a very active part in the drill, and ,vas luade 
their Quartprnlaster. Then he visited London, and becanle largely 
kno,vn for his ballads and his love of baHads. In his eighth year at 
the bar he accepted a small permanent appointnlent, ,vith 300l. a year, 
as sheriff of Selkirkshire ; and this occurring soon after his Inarriage 
to a lady of SOllIe Inean
, no doubt dhninished still further his pro- 
fe:3sional zeal. For onp-third of the tÏIne during ,,-h1ch Scott practised 
as an ad\Tocate he l11ade no pretense of taking interest in that part of 
his ,,'ork, though he ,vas always deeply interested in the law itself. 
In 1806 he undertook gratuitously the dtIties of a Clerk of Session- 
a perlnanent officer of the Court at Edinburgh-and discharged them 
".ithout rell1uneration for five years, froIll 1806 to 1811, in order to 
secure his ultÍlnate succession to the office in the place of an invalid, 
,yho for that period received all the elllolulnents and did none of the 
,,'ork. Xeverthele::;s Scott's legal abilities woere so ".ell known, that it 
was certainly at one tinle intended to offer hiIn a Barony of the 
Exchequer, and it ,vas his o,vn doing apparently, that it "'as not 
offered. The life of literature and the life of the Bar hardly ever suit, 
and in Scott's casp they suited the less, that he felt hiInseif likely to 
be a dictator in one field, and olll
 a postulant in the other. Literature 
\yas a far greater gainer by his choice, than Law' could have been a 
loser. For his capacity for the la,,' he s11ared ,vith thousands of able 
men.. his capacity for literature ,vith fe,v or none. 


CH.A.PTER III. 


LOVE AXD )IARRIAGE. 


OXE Sunday, about hvo years before his call to the bar, Scott offered 
his ulllbrella to a young lady of 1l1uch beauty ".ho ,vas con1ing out of 
the Grey-friars Church during a sho,ver; the ulubreHa ,vas graciollsly 
acceptpd; and it ,vas not an unprecedented consequence that Scott 
fell in loye ,vith the borro,,'er, ,,,ho turned out to be )largaret, 
daughter of Sir John and Lady Jane Stuart Belches, of Invernay. 
For near six year after thi:3, Scott indulged the hope of nlarrying this 
lady, and it does not seem doubtful that the lady ,vas in part responsi- 
ble for- this inlpres:::;ion. Scott's father, ,yho thought his son's pros- 
pects Y('ry inferior to those of l\Ii
s Stuart Belches, felt it his duty to 
,yarn the baronet of his son's view.s, a w'arning ,,,hich the old gentle- 
man appears to have received ,v:th that grand unconcern character- 
istic of elderly persons in high po::;ition, as a hint intrinsically incredi- 
ble, or at least un"'orthy of notice. But he took no alarm, and 
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Scott's attentions to 
largaret Stuart Belches conti:Bued till close on 
the eve of bel' marriage, in 1796, to "Villiam Forbes (afterwards Sir 
'Yilliam Forbes), of Pitsligo, a banker, ,vho proved to be one of Sir 
'Yalter's most generous and 1110st delicate-1ninded friends, when his 
time of troubles caIne to,vards the end of both their lives. Whether 
Scott '\-vas in part nlistaken as to the impression he had made on th
 
young lady, or she ""as n1Ïstaken as to the i111pression he had made on 
herself, or '\-vhether other circuIllstances intervened to ('ause 11lisunder- 
standing, or the grand indifference of Sir John gave ,yay to active in- 
tervention '\-vhen the question became a practical one, the world ,viII 
110'V never kno,v, but it does not see!
 very likely that a lnan of so 
much force as Scott, ,vho certainly had at one tÏ1ne assured hiInself at 
least of the young lady's strong regard, should have been easily dis- 
placed even by a rival of a1ility and of 1110st generous and amiable 
character. An entr)" in the diary ,vhich Scott kept in 1827, after 
Constable's and Ballantyne's failure, and his '\-vifeOs death, seenlS to 
me to suggest that there n1ay have ùeen SOlne n1isunderstanding be- 
tween the young people, though I aln not sure that the inference is 
justified. The passage conl pletes the story of this passion-Scott's 
first and only deep passion-so far as it can ever be known to us; 
and as it is a very pathetic and characteristic entry, Dnd the attach- 
Inf'nt to '\-vhich it refers had a grf'at influence on Scott's life, both in 
kE'eping hhn free from sonle of the 1110st dangerous telnptations of 
the young, during his youth, and in creating ,vithin hiIn an interior 
'\-vorld of dreams and recollections throughout his whole life, on 
which his imaginative nature \-vas continually fed-I Inay as well 
give it. "lIe had taken," says 1\11'. Lockhart, "for that ,vinter 
[1827], the house 
o. 6 Shand wick Place, which he occupied by the 
month during the remainder of his servitude as a cJf'rk of session. 
Very near this house, he ,vas told a fe'\-v days after he took posses- 
sion, d,velt the aged Inother of his first love; and he expressed to his 
friend, 1\lrs. Skene, a ,vish that she should carry hiul to renew an ac- 
quaintance ,vhich :3eems to have been interrupted from the period of 
his youthful romance. 1\lrs. Skene cOIllp1ied with his desire, and she 
tells Ine that a very painful scene ensued." His diary 
ays,-" .K 0- 
vem her 7th. Began to settle myself this morning after the hurry of 
mind and even of body 'which I llave latply undergone. I \vent to 
nlake a visit and fairly softened myself, like an olù fool, ,vith rpcall- 
ing old stories till I was fit for nothing but shedding tears and repeat- 
ing verses for the whole night. rrhis is sad work. The very grave 
gives up its dead, and tÌ1ne rons back thirty years to add to lllY per- 
plexities. I don't care. I begin to grow case-hardened and like a 
stag turning at bay, my naturally good temper gro,,'s fierce and 
dangerous. Yet '\-v hat a romance to tell-and told I fear it '\-vill one 
day be. And then 11lY three years of drealning and my two years of 
wakening will be chronicled, doubtless. But the dead will feel no 
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pain.-Xovember 10th. At t,vclve o'clock I ,vent again to poor Lady 
Jane to talk over old stories. I am not clear that it is a right or 
healthful indulgence to be ripping up old sores, but it seems to give 
her deep-rooted sorrow ,vords, and that is a mental blood-letting. To 
. tue these things are now matter of calm and solemn recollection, 
never to be forgotten, yet scarce to be relnelubered 'with pain."* It 
,vas in 1797, after the break-up of his hopes in relation to this attach- 
filent, that Scott \vrote the lines To a Viultt, ,vhich :\11'. F. T. Pal- 
grave, in his thoughtful and f'triking introduction to Scott's poems, 
rightly characterizes as one of the Illost beautiful of those poems. It 
is, ho\vever, far from one characteristic of Scott. indped, so different 
in style froIu the best of his other poenls, that l\lr. Bro\vning might 
,ven have said of Scott, as he once affirmed of himself, that for the 
purpose of one particular poem, he "\\'ho blows through bronze," 
llad "breathed through silver,"-had "curbed the 1iberal hand sub- 
servient proudly,"-and tamed his spirit to a key else\vhere unkno,vn. 


U The violet in her greenwood bower. 
Where birchen boughs with hazels mingle, 
J.Iay boast itself the fairest flower 
In glen, or copse, or forest dingle. 


CC Thongh fair her gems of azure hue, 
Beneath the dewdrop's weight reclining, 
I've seen an eye of lovelier blue, 
More sweet through watery lustre shining. 


"The snmmer sun that dpw 8hall dry. 
Eré yet tbe day be past its morrow; 
Nor longer in my false love"s eye 
R(>main'd the tear of partin
 sorrow." 


These lines obviously betray a feeling of resentment, which mayor 
may not have been justified; but they are perhaps the nlost delicate 
produced by his pen. The pride ,vhich \vas al ways 
o notable a fea- 
ture in Scott., probably sustained hiln through the keen, in\vard pain 
'which it is very certain from a great many of his own ,vords that he 
must have suffered in this uprooting of his n10st passionate hopes. 
And it ,vas in part probably the same pride \\Thich led hinl to form, 
,,'ithin the year, a ne\v tie-his engagen1ent to 
Iaden1oiselle Char- 
pentier, or )Iiss Carpenter as she ,vas usually called,-the daughter 
of a French royalist of Lvons ,vho had died early in the revolution. 
She had COlne åt"ter her fåther's death to Englañd, chiefly, it &eems. 
because in the 
Iarquis of Do\vnshire, "rho ,vas an old friend of the 
family, her mothpr kne\v that she should find a protector for her 
children. ltliss Carpenter ,vas a lively beauty, probably of no great 


* Lockhart's Life of 8C()t( ix. 183-4. 
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depth of character. TIle fe\v letters given of hers in 
lr. Lockhart's 
Hfe of Scott, give the inlpression of an amiable, petled girl, of some- 
what thin and e8piègle character, who ,vas rather charmed at the 
depth and intensity of Scott's nature, and at the expectations 'which 
he seemed to for111 of ,vhat love should Inean, than capable of real- 
izing theIne Evidently she had no inconsiderable pleasure in display; 
but she made on the '\v hole a very good ,vife, only onp to be pro- 
tected by hiIn frolll every care, and not one to share Scott's deeper 
anxieties, or to participate in his drealns. Y et 
rrs. Scott was not 
devoid of spirits and self-control. For instance, ,vhen Mr. Jeffrey, 
having reviewed lrIarmion in the Edinbu1'yh in that dppreciating and 
omniscient tone \vhich ,vas then considered the evidence of critical 
aCU1l1en, dined \vith Scott on the very day on ,vhich the revie,v had 
appeared, 1\1rs. Scott behaved to hiln through the ,,'hole evening ,vith 
the greatest politeness, but fired this parting shot in h{'r ùrokí.'n Eng- 
lish, as he took his leave,-" 'VeIl, good night, 1\11'. Jeffrey,-dey tell 
me you have abused Scott in de llevicw, and I hope 
Ir. Con
table 
has paid you very ,veIl for ,vriting it." It is hinted that Mrs. Scott 
was, at the time of Scott's greatest fame, far lllore exhilarated by it 
than her husband with his strong sense and sure self-measurement 
ever was. 
Ir. Lockhart records that 1\1rs. G rant of Laggan once 
said of them, "1\11'. Scott al,vays seems to me 1.ke a glass, through 
which the rays of adlniration pass without sensibly affecting it; but 
the bit of paper that lies beside it ,vill presently ùe in a ùlaze, and no 
wonder." rrhe bit of paper, however, never ,vas in a blaze that I 
know of; and possibly 1\'lrs. Grant's renlark n1ay have had a little 
feminine spite in it. At all events, it was not till the rays of mis- 
fortune, instead of admiration, fe!l upon Scott's life, that the delicate 
tissue paper shrivelled up; nor does it seem that, even then, it ,vas 
the trouble, so n1uch as a serious malady that had fixed on Lady Scott 
before Sir Walter"s troubles began, ,vhich really scorched up her 
life. That she did not feel \vith the depth and intensity of her 
husband, or in the saIne key of feeling, is clear. Aftpr the failure, 
and during the preparations for abandoning the house in Edinburgh, 
Scott records in his diary :-" It is \vith a sense of pain that I leave 
behind a parcel of trun1 pery prints and little ornaments, once the 
pride of Lady Scott's heart, but ,vhich she sa'v con'5igned ,vith indif- 
ference to the chance of an auction. Things that have had their day 
of importance, 'with me, I cannot forget, though the nlerest trifles; 
but I am glad that she, ,vith bad h('alth, and enough to vex her, has 
not the saIne useless nlode of associating recollections ,vith this un- 
pleasant business." * 
Poor Lady Scott! It ,vas rather like a bird of paradise mating ,vith 
an eagle. Yet the result ,vas happy on the \vhole; for she had a 
· Lockhart's Life of Scott, viii. 273. 
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thoroughly kindly nature, and a true heart. 'Ylthin ten days before 
her death, Scott enters in his diary :-" Still ,velcoming me with a 
smile, and asserting she is better." She ,vas not the ideal ,vife for 
Scott; but she loyed him, sunned hersplf in his prosperity, and tried 
t'o bear his adversity cheerfully. In her last illness she ,vould ahvays 
reproach her husband and children for their melc.ncholy faces, even 
when that Jnelancholy ,vas, as she ,vel] knew, due to the approaching 
shadow of her own death. 


CHAPTER IV. 


EA1tLIEST POETRY A
Ï) BORDER 'n
STRELSY. 


SCOTT'S first serious attempt in poetry ,vas a version of Bürger's 
Lenore, a spectre-ballad of the violent kind, much in favour in Ger- 
many at a somewhat earlier period, but certainly not a specin1en of 
the higher order of imaginative genius. Ho,vever, it stirred Scott'g 
youthful blood, and made him ",vish to heaven he could get a skull 
and two cross-bones!" a nlode
t desire, to be expressed ,vith so much 
fervour
 and one ahnost immediately gratified. Probably no one ever 
gave a more spirited version of Bürger's ballad than Scott has given; 
but the use to ,vhich 
Iiss Cranstoun, a friend and confidante of his 
love for }Iiss Stuart Belches, strove to turn it, by getting- it printed, 
bl3zoned, and richly bound, and presenting it to the young lady as a 
proof of her adn1Ìrer's abilities, 'vas perhaps hardly very sagacious. 
It is quite possible, at least, that l\Iiss Stuart Belches may have re- 
garded this vehement admirer of spectral wedding journeys and skel- 
eton bridals, as unlikely to prepare for her that comfortable, trim, 
and decorous future ,vhich young ladies usually desire. At any rate, 
tbe bold stroke failed. The young lady adlnired the verses, but, as 
've have seen, declined the translator. Perhaps she regarded banking 
as safer, if less brilliant, "rork than the ll10st effective descri ption of 
skeleton riders. Indeed, Scott at this time--to those ,vho did not 
kno,v ,vhat 'vas in him, ,vhich no one, not even excepting himself, 
did-had no very sure prospects of comfort, to say nothing of ,vealth. 
It is curiou
, too, that his first adventure in literature ,vas thus con- 
nected ,vith his interest in the preternatural, for no man ever lived 
,vhose genius ,vas sounder or hea1thier, and less disposed to d,vell on 
the half-and-half lights of a dim and eerie world; yet ghostly subjects 
al wars interested him deeply, and he often touched them in Lis 
stories, more, I think, from the strong artistic contrast they afforded 
to his favourite conceptions of life, than from any other J110tive. 
There never ,vas, I fancy, an organization less susceptible of this order 
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of fears and superstitions than his own. When a friend jokingly 
urged him, ,vithin a fe,v nlonths of his death, not to leave Rome on a 
Friday, as it \vas a day of bad Olllen for a journey, he replied, laugh- 
ing, "Superstition is vel'Y picturesque, and I lllake it, at times, stand 
1ne in great stead, but I never allow it to interfere with interest or 
cOllvenience." Basil IIaII reports Scott's having told hÌlll on the last 
evening of the year 1824, \vhen they were talking over this subject, 
that "having once arrived at a country inn, he \vas told there \vas no 
bed for hitu. 'N 0 place to lie down at all "' ' said he. ' No,' :said the 
people of the house; 'none, except a rOOlll in which there is a corpse 
lying.' '\V ell,' said he, 'did the person die of any contagiou
 dis- 
order?' '011, no; not at all,' said they. '\Vell, then,' cOlltiuued he, 
, let llle have the other bed. f:;o,' said Sir \VaIter, 'I laid Ille do\vn, 
and never had a better night's ::;leep in Iny life.'" He was, indeed, a 
man of iron nerve, whose truest artistic enjoyment \vas in noting the 
forms of character seen in full daylight by the light of the most or- 
dinaryexperience. Perhaps for that reason he can on occasion relate 
a preternatural incident, such as the appearance of old Alice at the 
fountain, at the vt'ry moment of her death, to the l\-Iaster of Ravens- 
wood, in The Bride of Lamrnermoor, with great effect. It ,vas prob- 
ably the vivacity \vith which he realized the violence ,vhich such inci- 
dents do to the terrestrial comlllon sense of our ordinary nature, a.nd 
at the sall1e time, the sedulolls accuracy of detail 'with \vhich he nar- 
rated theIn, rather than any, even the sll1allest, special susceptibility 
of his own brain to thrills of preternatural kind, which gave him 
rather a unique pleasure in dealing \vith such preternatural elements. 
8(Jlnetimes, however, his ghosts are a little too muscular to produce 
their due effect as ghosts. In translating Bürger's Lallad his great 
success lay in the vividness of the spectre's horsemanship. For in. 
stance, - 


"Tramp! tramp! along the land they rode, 
Splash! splash! along the sea; 
The scourge is red, the spur drops blood, 
The flashing pebbles flee," 


is far better than any ghostly touch in it; so, too, everyone win re- 
member ho\v spirited a rider is the \vhite Lady of Avenel, in The 
Monastery, and ho\v vigorollsly she takes fords,-as vigorously as the 
sheriff himself, who \vas very fond of fords. On the 'v hole, Scott ,vas 
too sunny and healthy -Ininded for a ghost-seer; and the skull and 
cross- bones with \vhich he ornaIuented his "den" in his father's 
house, did not succeed in telnpting him into the \vorld of twilight and 
cob\vebs \vherein he nlade his first literary excursion. His JVilliam 
and Ilelen, the nallle he gave to his translation of Bürger's Lenore, 
made in 1795, was effectiv
, after all, more for its rapid movement, 
than for the \veirdness of its effects. 
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If, ho,veyer, it was the ra'v preternaturalism of such ballads as 
Riirger's ,vhich first lpd Scott to test his o,vn powers, his genius soon 
turned to nlore appropriate and natural subjects. E\
er since his ear- 
liest college days he had been col1ecting, in those excursions of his into 
LidùpsdaIe and plsewherp, Iuatprials for a book f#1 The .i.llillstrelsy of 
the Scuttish Bordo' ; and the pllLlication of this \York, in January 7 1802, 
(in two volUlnes at first), was his first great literary success. The 
\vholp edition of eight hundred copies ,vas sold within the ye:lr, 'while 
the skill and care ,vhich Scott had devoted to the historical illustration 
of the ballads, and the force and spirit of his own ne'v bal- 
l
-lds, ,vritten in in1itation of the old, gained hinl at once a 
,.ery high literary nanle. And the nalne ,,-as \vell de::-;er\Y'ed. The 
Bu}'(Ze1" .Jlill8tl'elsy \vas Blore couuuensurate in lYlJl,fje ,vith the genius 
of Scott, than eVt>n the rOln
ntic poeIn
 by ,vhich it ,vas soon follo\ved, 
l'nd which were received with such uniyersal and ahnost unparalleled 
delight. For 
cotfs Bo/'del' J[illstrel
y gives nlore than a glimpse of 
all his 111anr great powers-his hbtorical industry and knowledge, his 
nlasculille hUl11onr, his delight in restoring the vbion of the" old. sinl- 
,?le, violent \yorld" of rugged actÍ\
ity and e
citelnent, as \\yell as that 
power to kindle men's hearts, as by a trulnpet-caH, ,yhich ,vas the 
chief secret of the charn10f his o,vn greatest pOeIns. It is Hluch easier 
to discern the great noyelist of suùsequent years in the Bu/"der ..JIin- 
stl
el.'íY than even in 1'llf Lay of the Lru,t Jfin
tl"el, Jllo'mio/l, and 1'he 
Lfld/l of t!lP L((ke taken together. Fronl tho
e rOlllantic pOCIllS you 
'".ouId ne\.er gue
s that Scott entered nlore eagerly and heartily into 
the ('Ollnnon illcidpnts and conUllon cares of e\
ery-(lay lllunan Hfp than 
into the Illost rOlllantic foriunes; fronl thenl you ,yould npver kno\v 
how completely he had nlastered the leading features of quite differ- 
ent periods of our history; fronl tllel11 you ".ould ne\yer infer that you 
had before you one of the best plodders, as ,veIl as one of the nlost en- 
thusiastic dreaIners, in British literature. But all this n1Ïght have 
bppn gathered fronl the various introductions and notes to the Border 
Jfin8trelS!/, ,,
hich are full of skilful illustrations, of COl1lments teeul- 
iug ,vith lllullour, and of historic \\
eight. The general introduction 
gi yes us a general survpy of the graphic pictures of Border quarrels, 
thpir siInple yiolence and 8Í1nple cunning. It enters, for instance, 
,vith gra\
e lnul10ur into the strong distinction taken in the debatable 
land between a "freebooter" and a "thief," anrl the difficulty \vhich 
the inland counties had in grasping it, and paints for us, ,vith great 
,iyacity, the yarious Border superstitions. Another cOffi1uentary on a 
very aUlusing ballad, comulenlorating the nlanner in ,vhich a blind 
harper stole a horse and got paid for a mare he had not lost, gives an 
account of the curious tenure of land, called that of the" king's rent- 
allers," or "kindly tenants;" and a third describes, in language as 
,ivid as the historical ronUlnce of Kenilu:ortlt, 

ritten years after, the 
manner in ".hich Queen Elizabeth recei\Y'ed the news of a check to her 
policy, and vented her spleen on the King of Scotland. 
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So much as to the breadth of the literary area \vhich this first book 
of Scott's covered. As regards t.he poetic power \vhich his own new 
ballads, in ÏIllitation of the old ones, evinced, I cannot say that those 
of the first issue of the BorcleJ. ..J..1IiJlstrelsy indicated anything like the 
force ,vhich Ini
ht have been expected fro III one ,vho was so soon to b
 
the author of J.
laì'ndon, though lllany of Scott's \vannest admirers. 
including Sir Francis Doyle, seelll to place Glenfinlas alllong his fin- 
est produc
ions. But in the third vohune of the Bo]'der ..J..1J-instrelsYJ 
\vhich did not appear till 1803, is cQut3-ined a ballad on the assassina. 
tion of the Regent )Iurray, the story b(Jing told by his assassin, which 
seenlS to TIle a specinlen of his very highest poetical powers. In Cad
 
yow Castle you have not only that rousing trtunpet-note ,vhich you 
hear in J{arrnion, but the pOlnp and glitter of a grand lllartial scene 
is painted ,vith all Scott's peculiar terseness and vigour. The opening 
is singularly happy in preparing the reader for the description of a 
violent deeù. The Earl of Arran J chief of the clan of Halniltons, is 
chasing alllong the old oaks of Cadyo\v CastleJ-oaks which belonged 
to the ancient Caledonian forest,-the fierce, \vild bulls, nlilk- ,vhite, 
with black llluzzles, ,vhich were not extirpated till shortly before 
Scott's own birth :- 


"Through the huge oaks of Evandale, 
'Vho.-.;e limbs a thousand years have worn, 
What sul1en roar conleS down the gale, 
And drowns the hunter's pealing horn P 


." Mightiest of all the bea8ts of chase 
rl'hat roam in woody Caledon, 
Crashin.
 the forest in his race, 
The mountain bull comes thundering on. 


"Fierce on the hunter's quiver'd band 
He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow, 
Spurns. with black hoof and horn, the sand, 
And tosses high his mane of snow. 


"Aim'd well, the chieftain's lance has flown; 
Struggling in blood the savage lies; 
His roar is sunk in hollow groan,- 
Sound, merry huntsman 1 sound the pryse 1 " 


It is while the hunters are resting after this feat, that Bothwell- 
haugh dashes alYiOng thelll headlong, spurring his jaded steed with 
poniard instead ()f spur :- 


" From gory selle and reeling steed, 
Sprang the fierce horseman with a bound, 
Aud reeking from the recent deed, 
He dash'd his carbine on the gro1:.nd." 


And then Bothwellhaugh tells his tale of ùlood, describing the proces. 
sion from which he had singled out his prey :- 
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" , Dark )f.orton, girt with many a spear, 
){urder's foul minion, led the van; 
And clash'd their broad
word::; in the rear 
The wild 
Iacfarlane
' plaiJ.cd clan. 


" , Glencairn and Etout Parkbead were nigh, 
Obsequious at tl1eir Regent's rein, 
And haggard Lind
ay's iron eye, 
That saw fair )lary weep in vain. 


", ')1id pennon'd spears, a steely grove, 
Proud :Murray's plumage floated high; 
Scarce could hi::; trampling charger move, 
So close the minions crowded nigh. 


" 'From the raised vizor's shade, his eye, 
Dark rolling, 
lanced the ranks abng, 
And his 8teel truncheon waved on high, 
Secm'd marshalling the iron throng. 


U 'But yet his sadden'd brow confess'd 
A pa85in
 sh:J.de of doubt and awe: 
Some fiend was whispering in his breast, 
"Beware of injured Bothwellhaugh ! " 


" 'The deat3-shot parts,-the charger springs,- 
\Yild ris
s tumult's startling roar! 
And )Iurray's plumy helmet ring8- 
Rings on the ground to risc no more.'" 


This was the ballad which n1adc so strong an hnpression on Thomas 
Campbell, the poet. Referring to sonle of the lines I haye quoted, 
Campbell said,-" I have repeated thelll so often on the Xorth Bridge 
that the ,vhole fraternity of coacllluen know lile by tongue as I pas::;. 
To be sure, to a n1Ïnd in sober, serious, street-,valking Inunour, it llljlst 
bear an appearance of lunacy when one stalups ,vith the hurried pace 
and fervent shake of the head ,yhich strong, pithy poetryexcÏtes."* 
I suppose anpcdotes of this kind haxe been oftener told of Scott than 
of any other English poet. Indeed, Sir 'Yalter, ,vho understood him- 
self ,,'ell, gives the exp1anation in one of his diaries :-" I anl sensi- 
ble," he says, "that if there be anything good about n1Y' poetry or 
prose either, it is a hurried frankness of C0111 position, ".hich pIera.ses 
soldiers, sailors, and young people of bold and actiye dispositions. "t 
He n1ight have 
ncluded old people too. I ha\"e heard of t,,'o old filen 
-con:plete strangers-passing each other on a dark London night, 
,vhen one of thenl happened to be rep::ating to hiInsplf, just as Caiup- 
bell did to the hackney coachmen of the 
 orth Bridge of Edinhurgh, 
t.he last lines of the account of Flodden Field in JIarrnion, " Charge 
Chester, charge," 'when suddenly a cry came òut of the darkness, "On, 


· Lockhart's Life of Brott. ii. 7i1. 
t Lockhart's Life of Chris( viii. 370. 
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Stanley, on," w}lereupon they finished the death of 
IarInion bet\veen 
them, took off their hats to each other, and parted, laug-hing. Scott's 
is almost the only poetry in the English language that not only runs thus 
in the head of average 1l1en, but heats the head in which it rnns by the 
mere force of its hurried frankness of sty Ie, to use Scott's o,vn terms, 
or by that of its strong and pithy eloquence, as Canlphell phrased it. 
And in Uadyow Castle this style is at its culnlinating point. 


CHAPTER V. 


SCOTT'S l\IATURER POEl\fS. 


SCOTT'S genius flowered late. Cadyow Castle, the first of his poenls, 
I think, that has indisputable genius plainly stanlped on its terse and 
fiery lines, ,vas cOlnposed in 1802, ,vhen hp ,vas already thirty-one 
years of age. It was in the s:nne year that he 'v rote the first canto of 
his first great rOlllance in verse, 1?w Lay of the La.\(t .Jfinstrel, a poem 
,vhich did not appear till 1803, ,vhen he was thirty-four. The first 
canto (not including the fraulework, of \vhich the aged harper is the 
principal figure) was ,vritten in the lodgings to ,vhich he ,vas confined 
for a fortnight in 1802, by a ki0k received frolll a horse on Porto- 
bello sands, during a charge of the Volunteer Cavalry in 'v hich Scott 
,vas cornet. The poelll ,vas originally intended to be included in the 
BOl'der .i1Iinstrl'!..,y, as one of the studies in the antiqup style, but soon 
outgre,v the Ihnits of such a study both in length and in the freedoll1 
of its nlanner. Both the poorest and the best parts of The Lay ,vere 
in a special Inanner due to Lady l}alkeith (afterward
 Duchess of 
Buccleugh), ,vho suggested it, and in ,vhose honour the poem \vas 
'written. It was she ,vho requested Scott to \vrite a poeIll on the legend 
of the goblin page, Gi1bert IIorner, and this Scott attelnpted,-and, so 
far as the goblin hhnself ,vas concerned, conspicuously fail(->d. He 
himself clearly sa,v that the story of this unmanageable Ï1up ,vas both 
confused and uninteresting, and that in fact he had to extricate hiul- 
self from the original ground work of t.he tale, as frolll a regular lit- 
erary scrape, in the best way he could. In a letter to l\liss Se,vard, 
8cott says,--" At length the story appeared so uncouth that I \vas fain 
to put it into the mouth of myoId minstrel, lest the nature of it 
should bp lllisunderstood, and I should be suspected of setting up a 
new school of poetry, instead or a feeble attelnpt to imitate the old. 
In the process of the romance, the page, intended to be 
 principal 
person in the work, contrived (from the baseness of his natural pro- 
pensities, I suppose,) to slink down stairs into the kitchen, and now 
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he must e'en abide there."* And I venture to say that no reader of 
the poem eyer distinctly understood ,vhat the goblin page did or did 
1:0t do, what it ,vas that ,vas "lost" throughout the poelH, and 
" found" at the conclusion, ,vhat ,vas the object of his personating 
. the young heir of the house of Scott, anù ,,-hether or not that object 
was ans\vered :-,vhat use, if any, the luagic book of l\1ichaf'1 Scott 
was to the Lady of Brank
olne, or \vhether it was only harIn to her; 
and I doubt Inoreo\.er ,vhether anyone ever cared an iota ,vhat all- 
swer, or whether any answer, Jllight be gÏ\.en to any of the:-;e que3- 
tions. All this, as 
cott hÎlllself clearly perceived, ,,,as left con- 
fus
d, and not sÍIllply ,.ague. The goblin Ïlnp had been l110re cer- 
tainly an inl p of Inischi2f to hin1 than e,.en to his boyish ances- 
tor. But if Lady Dalkeith suggested the poorest part of the 
poem, she certainly inspired its best part. Scott says, as 'we 
ha\.e seen, that he brought in tht> aged harper to Sën-e hil11self 
fronl the hnputation of " setting up a n
 \v school of poetry" instead 
of huu1bly inlitating an old school. Bnt I think that the chivalrous 
,v1sh to do honour to Lady Dalkeith, both as a personal friend and as 
the ,vife of his (( chief,"-as he always called the head of the house 
of Scott,-had nlore to do ,vith the iIitroduction of the aged harper, 
than the ,vish to guard hhnself against the Ïluputation of attenlpting 
a ne,v poetic style. He clearly intended the Duchess of The Lay to 
represent the Countess for ,vhom he ,vrote it, and the aged harper, 
,vith his reverence and gratitude and self-di8trust, ,vas only the dis- 
guise in ,vhich he felt that he could b0st pour out his loyalty, and 
the rOlnantic devotion ,vith ,vhich both Lord and Lady Dalkeith, but 
especially the latter, had inspired hhn. It ,vas certainly this beauti- 
ful fran1ê,vork ,vhich assured the iUlIl1ed.iate snccess and perluanent 
chann of the poenl; and the inunediate success ,vas for that day 
something marvellous. The lllagnificent quarto edition of 730 copies 
was soon exhausted, and an octavo edition of 1500 copies ".as sold 
out ,vithin the year. In the follo,ving year t\\"o editions, containing 
together 4230 copies, ,,,ere disposed of, and before t,venty -fi ve years 
had elapsed, that is, before 1830, 4-1,000 copies of the poelH had been 
bought by the public in this countr,'., taking account of the legiti- 
mate trade alone. Scott gained in all by The Lay ';69l., an unprece- 
dented SUlll in those tÍInes for an author to obtain fronl any p::>en1. 
Little n10re than half a century before, Johnson received but tifte'en 
guineas for his stately poelll on TILe VCl1LÍty of IIlIman TVislles, and but 
te
l gùineas for his London. I do not say that Scott's poem had not 
much more in it of true poptic fire, though Scott hiInself, I be- 
lieye, preferred these poe111S of Johnson's to anything that he hÍ111self 
evpr ,,,,rote. But the disproportion in the re\vard ,vas certainly 
enormous, and yet \vhat Scott gained by his Lay \vas of course much 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, li. 217. 
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]
ss tIlan he gained by any of his subspquent poems of equal, or any. 
thing like equal, length. rrhus for Marrnion he received 1000 guin- 
eas long before the poelll ,vas published, and for one-half of the copy- 
right of Tile Lord of tlle Isles Constable paid Scott 1500 guineas. If 
\ve ask ourselves to \vhat this vast popularity of Scott's poems, and 
especially of the earlier of thelll (for, as often happens, he was bet- 
ter relllunerated for his later and 1l1uch inferior popnls than for his 
earlier and more bril1iant productions) is due, I think the answer 
lllust be for the most part, the high rOlnantic glo,v and extraordinary 
r01l1antic simplicity of the p00tical elen1ents they contained. Take 
the old harppr of The Lay, a figure ,vhich arrested the attention of 
Pitt during even that last most anxious year of his anxious life, the 
year of Uhn and Auster1itz. Thð lines in which Scott describes the 
òld Inan's elnbarrássment \vhen first urged to play, produced on Pitt, 
according to his o\vn account, "an effect which I nlight have 
t"xpected in painting, but could never have fancied capable of being 
gi Vf'n in poetry." * 
Everyone kno\vs the lines to which Pitt refers :- 


"The humble boon was soon obtain'd; 
The aged minstrel audience gain'd. 
But, when he reach'd the room of state, 
Where she with all her ladies Eate, 
Perchance be wish'd his boon denied i 
For, wilen to tune the harp he tried, 
Ris tremb
ing hand had lost the ease 
Which marks security to please; 
And scenes long past, of joy and pain, 
Came wilderíng o'er his aged brain,- 
He tried to tune his harp in vain! 
The pitying Duchess praised its chime, 
And gave him heart, and gave him time, 
Till every string's according glee 
,\\Tas blended into harmony. 
And then, he Raid, he would full fain 
He could recall an ancient strain 
He never thought to Eing again. 
It was not framed for village churls, 
But for high dames and mighty earls; 
He'd play. d it to King Charles the Good. 
When he kept Court at Holvrood ; 
And much he wish'd, yet fear'd. to try 
The long-forgotten melody. 
Am.:! the string
 his fingers stray'd 
And an uncertain warbling made, 
And oft he shook his hoary head, 
But when he caught the measure wild 
The old man raised his face, and smiled; 
And li,ghten'd up his faded eye, 
With all a poet's ecstasy J 
In varying cadence, FOft or strong, 
He swept the sounding chords along; 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, ii. 226. 
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The present scene, the future lot, 
His toils, his wants, were all forgot; 
Cold diffidence and age"s frost 
In the fun tide of song were lost; 
Each blank in faithless memory void 
The poet's glowing thought supplied; 
And, while his harp responsive rung, 
'Twas thus the late
t minstrel sung. 
* * * * * * 
Here paused the harp; and with its swell 
The master's fire and courage fell ; 
Dejectedly and low he bow'd, 
And, gazing timid on the crowd, 
He seem'd to seek in every eye 
If they appro\-ed his minstrelsy; 
And, diffid3nt of present praise, 
Somewhat he spoke of former days, 
And how old age, and wandering long, 
Had done his hand and harp some wrong." 


These lines hardly illustrate, I think, the particular form of 
Ir. 
Pitt's criticislll. for a quick succession of fine shades of feeling of this 
kind could never have ùeen delineated in a painting, or indeed in a 
series of paintings, at all, ,vhile they are so given in the poem. But 
the praise itself. if not its exact form, is amply deserved. The sin- 
gular depth of the romantic glo'\\'o in this passage, and its equally sin- 
gular siInplicity,-a si1nplicity \vhich nlakes it intelHgible to every 
one,-are conspicuous to every reader It is not what is caned classi- 
cal poetry, for there is no severe outline,-no sculptured completeness 
and repose,-no satisfying ,vholeness of effect to the eye of the 
mind,-no embodinlent of a great action. The poet gives us a breath, 
a ripple of alternating fear and hope in the heart of an old man, and 
that is all. He catches an emotion that had its roots deep in the past, 
and that is striving onward to\vards soulething in the future ;-he 
traces the wistfulness and self-di:;;trust \vith ,vhich age seeks to re- 
cover the feelings of }"outh,-the delight \,-ith \vhich it greets them 
\,"hen they cOlne,-the hesitation and diffidence ,vith \vhich it recalls 
them as they pass aw'ay, and questions the triumph it has just ,yon,- 
and he paints all this without subtlety, \vithout cOlllplexity, but ,vith 
a swiftness such as few poets ever surpassed. Generally, however, 
Scott prefers action itself for his subject, to any feeling, how'ever 
active in its bent. The cases in ,vhich he lnakes a study of any mood 
of feeling, as he does of this harper's feeling, are con1paratively rare. 
Delor
ine's night-ride to 
Ielrose is a good deal more in Scott's ordi- 
nary way, than this study of the old harper's wistful nlood. But 
whatever his subject, his treatnlent of it is the saUle. His lines are 
al,vays strongly drawn; his handling is al\vays siInple; and his sub- 
ject ahvays rOll1antic. But though rOlnantic, it is siInple alnlost to 
bareness,-one of the great cause::; bath of his popularity and of that 
deficiency in his poetry of w wch so many of his admirers become 
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conscious when they conlpare him \vith other anJ richer poets. Scott 
used to say that in poetry Byron "bet" him ; and no doubt that in 
which chiefly as a poet he "bet" hiIn, ,vas in the variety, the rich- 
ness, the lustre of his effects. A certain ruggednes
 and bareness was 
of the essence of Scott's idealisllI and rOlllancc. It was so in relation 
to scenery. He told vVashil1gton Irving that he loved the very naked- 
ness of the Border country. " It has sonlething," he said, "bold and 
stern and solitary about it. \Vhen I have been for some time in the 
rich scenery about Edinburgh, which is like ornanlented garden-land, 
I begin to wish myself back again among IllY honest grey hills, and 
if I did not see the heather at least once a year, I t1ânk I should die." * 
Now, the bareness ,vhich Scott so loved in his native scenery, there 
is in all his rOlllantic elements of feeling. It is \vhile he is bold and 
stern, that he is at his highest ideal point. Directly he begins to at- 
tenlpt rich or pretty su ùjects, as in parts of '1?w Lady of tlw Lake, 
and a good deal of The Lord of the I
le8, and still more in Tlte Bridal 
of 1riermain, his charm disappears. It is in painting those llloods 
and exploits, in relation to \vhich Scott shares lllost cOlllpletely the 
feelings of ordinary Inen, but experiences thenl 'with far greater 
strength and purity than ordinary lllen, that he triullIphs as a poet. 
.r,;lr. Lockhart tells us that SOlne of Scott's senses were decidedly 
"blunt," and one seenlS to recognize this in the sinlplicityof his ro- 
mantic effects. "It is a fact," he says, ",vhich some philosophers 
nlay think worth setting down, that Scott's organization, as to nlore 
than one of the senses, \vas the reverse of exquisite. He had very 
little of ,vhat lllusicians call an ear; his sInell "vas hardly more deli- 
cate. I have seen him stare about, quite unconseious of the cause, 
when his \vhole conlpany betrayed their uneasiness at the approach 
of an overkept haunch of venison; and neither by the nose 1101' the 
palate could he distinguish corked ,vine from sound. lIe could never 
tplll\1adeira froln sherry,-nay, an Oriental friend lu
ving sent hhn a . 
butt of sheeraz, when he remenlbered the circulllstance SOUle tirne 
after\vards and called for a bottle to have Sir John lVlalcohn's opinion 
of its quality, it turned out that his butler, IniRtaking the label, had 
already served up half the bin as slwrry. Port he considered as 
physic, . . . . in truth he liked no ,vines except sparkling cham- 
pagne and claret; but even as to the last he ,vas no con1J.oÏ3seur, and 
sincerely preferred a tUlubler of \vhisky-toddy to the 1l10st precious 
'liquid-ruby' that ever flowed in the cup of a prince."t 
However, Scott's eyes ,vere very keen :-" It 
cas commonly ltim," 
as his little son once said, "that saw the hare sitting." And his per- 
ception of colour was very delicate as "veIl as his mere sight. As 1\11'. 
Ruskin has pointed out, his landscape painting is almost all done by 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, v. 248. 
t Lockhart's Lite of Scott, v. 338. 
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the lucid use of colour. Xevertheless this bluntness of organization 
in relation to the less important senses, no doubt contributed something 
to the singleness and sÍIn plicity of the deeper and lllore yital of Scott'f.) 
romantic impressioa3; at }{>ast there is gooù reason to suppose 
that delicate and complicated susceptibilities do at least diminish the 
chance of liying a strong and concentrated life-do risk the frittering 
a\vay of feeling on the lucre backwaters of sensations, even if they do 
not direct! \"" tend to\yards artificial and indirect fOrIns of character. 
Scott's rOIÏ:lance is like his nath
e scenery,-ùold, bare and rugged, 
".ith a swift deep strealn of 
trong pure feeling running through it. 
There is plenty of colour in his þictures, as there is on the Scotch 
hills ,yheu the heather is 011t. And so too there is plenty of intensity 
in his rOlnantic situation
; hut it is the intensity of shnple, natural, 
unsophisticated, hardy, and luanly characters. But as for suùtleties 
and fine shades of feeling ill his poeuls, or anything like the mani. 
fold harnlollies of the richer arts, they are not to be found, or if such 
complicated shading is to bp found-and it is perhaps attelnpteù in 
sonle faint lneasure in The Bl idal of Tricrm(fin, the poeul in ,vhich 
Scott tried to pass hinlself off for Erskine,-it is only at the expense 
of the higher qualities of his rOIllantic poetry, that even in this small 
rl1easure it is supplied. AgaIu, there is no rich lllusic in his verse. 
It is its rapid onset, it::; hurrying strength, ,,,hich so fixes it in the 
mind. 
It ,yas not till 1808, three ye.-.rs after the publication of The Lay, 
that ...llal'Ution, Scott's greatest poem, ,vas publishea. But I lnay as 
,veIl say ,vhat seenlS necessary of that and his other poenlS, ,,
hile 
I am on the subject of his poetry. JIrtrlnion has all the ad- 
vantage oyer Tlte Lay oftlte La.
t .J.lIinðtrel that a cohprent story told 
"\\
ith force and fulness, and concerneù ,,
ith the SaIne cla
s of subjects 
as l'!le Lay, lllust have over a confused and ill-Iuhnaged legend, the 
only original purpose of ,yhich \vas to serve as the oJ?portunity for a 
picture of Border life and strife. Scott's popnlS have SOllletinles ùeen 
depreciated as luere novelettes in verse, and I think that some of them 
may be more or less liable to this criticism. For instance, 'l?le Lady 
n..f the Lake, ,,'ith the exception of t,vo or three brilliant passages, 
has al,,
ays seenled to 11le more of a yersified novelette,-,vithout the 
higher and broader characteristics of Scott's prose novels-than of a 
pOCln. I suppose ,,,hat one expects from a poem as distinguished 
from 
 romance-even though the poem incorporates a story-is that 
it should not rest for its chief interest on the luere develoPlnent of the 
story; but rather that the narrative should be quite subordinate to 
that insight into the deeper side of life and lnanners, in expressing 
,,
hich poetry-has so great an advantage over prose. Of The Lay-and 
MarmÙnì this is true; Jess true of 1'he Lady of the Lake, and sUll 
less of Rukeby, or 'l'lte Lord of tile bles, and this is why Tlw Lay and 
.JIarm,ion seem so much superior as poems to the others. They lean 
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less on the interest of lllere incident, lllore on that of romantic feeling 
aLd the great social and historic features of the day. Marn-don ,vas 
conlposed in grf'at part in the saddle, and the stir of a charge of cav- 
alry seenlS to 1>e at the very core of it. "For nlyself," said S
ott, 
'\vriting to a lady correspondent at a time \vhen he ,vas in active ser- 
vice as 9 volunteer, " I 111ust o\vn tbat to one \vho has, like 111yself, 
la téte un peu exaltée, the pomp and cirCUlllstanf'e uf 'val' givf's, for a 
tilHe, a very poignant and pleasing 8ens
ttion. "
f And you f
el this 
all through .J.l[rt1Jnion even Blore than in 11he LrlY. l\1r. Dar\vin 
,,,oulll probably say that Auld "rat of IIarden had about as nluch rc- 

ponsibnity for J.1Iarrnion as Sir \Va1ter hhnself. " You will expect," 
he wrote to the saIne lady, \vho ,vas personally unknown to hiIn at 
that titne, "to see a person \vho had dedicated hÍ1nself to literary pur- 
suits, and you \vill find nle a rattle-skulled, half-Ia\vyer, half-sports- 
luan, through \vhose head a regilnent of horse has been exercising 
s:nCd he ,vas five years old. "t And ,vhat Scott himself felt in rela- 
tion to the luartial elelnents of his poetry, soldiers in the field felt 
,vith equal force. "In the cour.3e of the day ,vhen The Lady of the 
Lake first reached Sir Adaln Fergusson, he ,vas posted ,vith his COlll- 
pany on a point of ground exposed to the eneluy's artillery, SOllH\- 
,vhere 
lO doubt on the lines of rrorres 'T edras. The men ,vere or- 
dered to lie prostrate on the ground; 'while they kept that attitur.(', 
the captain, kneeling at the hC'aJ, read aloud the description of th(' 
battle in Canto Vl., and the listening soldiers only interrll pted hilll 
by a joyous huzza when the French shot struek the bank close abo\-e 
thmn. "t It is not often that martial poetry has been put to such a 
test; Lut \ve can ,veIl understand \vith \vhat rapture it Scotch force 
lying on the ground to 
helter froln 
he French fire, would enter into 
such passages as the follo\ving :- 


" Their light-arm.d archers far and near 
Survey'd tl1e tangled ground, 
Their centre rallk
, with pike and spear, 
A twili,;ht forest frown'd, 
Their barbed harf'emen, in the rear, 
'rhe stern battalia crown'd. 
No cyulbal clash'?, no clarion rang, 
Still were the pIpe and drum; 
Save heavy tread, and armour's clang, 
'rhe sullen m
rch wag dumb. 
There breathe1 no wind their crests to shake, 
Or wave their flags abroad; 
Scarce the frail a
pen seen1'd to quake, 
That slJadow'd o'er their road. 
Theirvanward scouts no tidings bring, 
Can rouse no lurking foe, 


* T Jockhart's Li t'e Qf Scolt, it 137. 
+ Lockhart 8 Life of Scott, ii. 251. 
+ Lockhart's Life of Scott, iii. 327. 
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Nor spy a trace of living thing 
Save when they stirred the roe; 
The host moves like a deep-sea wave, 
"There rise no rock
 its power to brave, 
Hi cr h-swellin2', darH:. and Elow ; 
The rake is passed, and now they gain 
A narrow and a broken plain, 
Before the rrrosa
h'8 rugged jaws, 
A nd here the Lor8
 and spearmen pause. 
V\Thile, to explore the rlangerous glen, 
Dive through the pass the archer-men. 
., At once there rose 
o wiJd a vell 
\\'lthin that dark and narrO\v dell, 
As aU the fier.ds from heaven that fell 
Had pealed the banner-cry of Hej I ! 
}'orth from the pass, in tumult driven, 
Like ('haff before the wind of heaven, 
The archery appear; 
For life! fer life! their pIight they ply, 
And 
hriek, and 8bout, and battle-cry, 
And plaid and bonnets waving high, 
And broadswords fta!;hing to the Eky, 
Are maddening in the rear. 
Onward they drive, in dreadful race, 
Pursuers and pursued; 
Before that tide of flight and chase, 
Bow Hhall it keep its rooted place, 
1..he spearmen's twilight wood ? 
Down, down, cried 1I1ar, · your lances down; 
Bear back both friend and foe !' 
Like Ieed
 before the tempest's frown, 
That 
erricd grove of lances brown 
At once lay levell'd low: 
And, c1m
ely shouldering side to side, 
The bristling rank
 the onset bide.- 
"VeaH quell the 
avage mountaineer, 
As their Tinchel cows the galliC I 
They came as fleet as forest deer, 
,\\T e 'II drive them back as tame. J It 


But admirable in its stern and deep excitement as tbat is, tIle battle 
of Flodden in Jlarl1zion passes it in vigour, and constitutes perhaps 
the most perfect description of 'war by one ,vho ,vas-almost-both 
poet and \varrior, ,vhich the English language contains. 
And JIar.mion registers the high- ,vater Inark of Scott's poetical 
power, not only in relation to the painting of ,,-aI', but in relation to the 
painting of nature. Critics fron1 the beginning olHvards have coulplain- 
pd of the six introductory epistles, as breaking the unity of the story. 
]
ut I cannot see that the rpmal'k has ,veight. X 0 poen1 is wTitten for 
t110S9 \v ho read it as they do a novel-n1erely to fo]]o\v thp interest of the 
story; or if any poem be ,,,ritten for such readers, it deserves to die. On 
such a principle-,vhich treats a poem as a mere nov
l and nothing 
else,-you Inight ol)ject to IIolner that he interrupts the battle sP 
often to dwell on the origin of the heroes ,vùo are waging it; or (.I 
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Byron that he deserts Childe Harold to meditate on the rapture of 
solitude. To DIY n1Ïnd the ease and frankness of these confessions of 
the author's recollections give a picture of his life and charact
r 
while \vriting Mal'1nion, \vhich adds greatly to its attraction as a 
poem. You have a picture at once not only of the scenery, but of 
the mind in \v hich that scenery is nlirrored, and are brought back 
frank1y, at fit intervals, frOIn the one to the other, in the mode best 
adapted to help you to appreciate the relation of the poet to the poem. 
At least if l\lilton's various interruptions of a nluch !llore anlbitious 
theIne, to muse upon his O\Vll qualifications or disqualifications for 
the task he had attenlpted, be not artistic lllÍstakes-and I never 
heard of anyone \vho thought theIl1 so-1 cannot see any reason why 
Scott's periodic recurrence to his own personal history should be ar- 
tistic mistakes either. If Scott's reverie \vas less lofty than 
Ii1ton's, 
so also was his storr. It seems to me as fitting to describe the 
relation between the poet and his theIne in the one case as in the 
other. 'Vhat can be lnore truly a part of ]'larrnion, as a poem, 
though not as a story, than that introduction to the first canto in 
","hich Scott expresses his passionate synlpathy with the high nation- 
al feeling of the moment, in his tribute to Pitt and Fox, and then 
reproaches hinlself for atteInpting so great a subject and returns to 
what he calls his "rude legend," the very essence of \vhich was, 
ho\vever, a passionate appeal to the spirit of national independence? 
"?"hat can be more gerlnane to the poen1 than the delineation of the 
strength the poet had derived froI11 lllusing in the bare and rugged 
solitude of St. 
Iary's Lake, in the introduction to the second canto? 
Or than the striking autobiographical study of his o\vn infancy \vhich 
I have before extracted froln the introduction to the third? It St>enlS 
to llle that 
I(trfjnion \vithout these introductions \vould be like the 
hins \vhich border Yarro\v, \vithout the stream and lake in which 
they are reflected. 
Never at all events in any later poem was Scott's touch as a mere 
painter so terse and strong. 'VIlat a picture of a Scotch winter is 
given in these fe\v lines :- 


U The sheep l)efore the pinching heaven 
To shelter'd dale and down are driven, 
Where yet some faded herba,ge pines, 
And yet a watery sunbeam shines: 
In meek despondency they eye 
The wIther'd sward and wintry sky, 
And from beneath thf'ir summer bill 
Stray sadly by Glenkillnon's rill:' 


Again, if Scott is ever IIomeric (which I cannot think he often is, in 
spite of Sir Francis Doyle's able cl'iticism,-he is too short, too sharp, 
and too eagerly bent on his rugged \vay, for a poet who is always de- 
)ighted to find loopholes, even in battle, from which to look out upon 
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the great story of hunlan nature), he is certainly nearest to it in such 
a passage as this :- 


" The Isles-men carried at their backs 
The anl'Ïent Dalli
h battle-axe. 
They raised a wild and wondering cry 
As with his guide rode 
[armion by. 
Loud were their clnmouring tongues, as when 
The clanging sea-f()wlleave the fen, 
And, with their cries dl:o.cordant mix'd. 
Grumbled and yell'd the pipes betwixt." 


In hardly any of Scott's poetry do ,ve find 111uch of ,vhat is caned 
the curiosa felicitas of expr8ssion.-the magic use of uX'l'ds, as distin- 
guished fronl the Inere general pffect of yigour, purity, and concentra- 
tion of purpo
e. But in JIarution occasionally we do find such a use. 
Take this description, for instance, of the Scotch tents near Edin- 
burgh :- 


" A thousand did I say? I ween 
Thous'mds on thousands there were seen, 
That chequer'd all the heath bet\\ een 
The streamlet and the town; 
In crossing ranks extending far, 
Forming- a camp irregular; 
Oft giving way where stin there stood 
Some relics of the old oak wood, 
That darkly huge did intervene, 
And tamed the g:aring 'lJ}hife 'with green; 
In the
e extended lines there lay 
A martial kingdom'8 vast array. " 


The line I have italicized seelns to nle. to haye 11lore of the poet's spe- 
cial Inagic of expression than is at all usual ".ith Scott. The concep- 
tion of the peaceful green oak-".ood t(fming the glaring ,,,hite of the 
tented field, is as fine in idea as it is in relation to the effect of the 
mere colour on the eye. Judge Scott's poetry by whateyer test you 
wiU-,vhether it be a test of that ,vhich is peculiar to it, its glo,v of 
national feeling, its nlartial ardour, its s,vift and rugged sÏ1nplicit.y. or 
"hether it be a test of that ,vhich is COllunon to it ,vith nlost other 
poetry, its attraction for all rOluantic excitel11ents, its special feeling 
for the pODlp and circulllstance of "rar, its love of light and co]onr- 
and tested either ,yay, J[ar'ìnion ,vill relllain his finest poelll. The bat- 
tle of Flodden Field touches his highest point in its expression of 
stern patriotic feeling, in its passionate lo,
e of daring, and in the 
force alid swiftness of its InOYenlent, no Jess than in the brilliancy of 
its romantic interests, the chafin of its picturesque detail, and the 
glo\v of its scenic colouring. Ko poet eyer equalled Scott in the de- 
scription of wild and sinlple scenes and the expression of 
,vild and simple feelings. But I ha\'e said enough now of 
his poetry, in which, good as it is, Scott's genius did not reach its high- 
est point. The hurried tramp of his some,vhat monotonous metre J is 
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apt to weary the ears of men ,"vho do not find their sufficient happiness, 
as he did, in dreaming of the wild and daring enterprises of his Iovej 
Border-land. The very quality in his verse \vhich Inakes it seize so 
po,verful1y on the imaginations of plain, bold, adventurous men, often 
makes it hammer fatiguingly against the brain of those ,vho need the 
relief oÍ a wider horizon and a richer ,vorld. 


CI-IAPTER VI. 


CO)IPANIONS AND FRIENDS. 


I HAVE anticipated in some degree, in speaking of Scott's later poeti- 
cal \vorks, what, in point of thne at least, should follo\v some slight 
sketch of his chosen companions, and of his occupations in the first 
period of his married life. Scott's most intÍ1nate friend for some tin1e 
after he \vent to college, probably the one 'who n10st stimulated his 
ÏInagination in his youth, and certainly one of his most intimate friends 
to the very last, was vVilliam Clerk, \v11o "vas called to the bar on the 
same day as Scott. He was the son of John Clerk of Eldin, the author 
of a boo..k of SOlne celebrity in its tilne on Na'ì'ru Tactics. Even in the 
earliest days of this inthnacy, the lads \vho had been Scott's fello,v- 
apprentices in his father's office, sa,v ,vith S0111e jealousy his growing 
friendship 'with \Villianl Clerk, and remonstrated with Scott on the 
decline of his regard for thenl, but only succeeded in e1iciting from 
hhn one of those outbursts of perenlptorv frankness ,vhich anything 
,that he regarded as an attelnpt to encroach on his o"vn interior liberty 
of choice always provoked. "I ,viII never cut any man," he said, 
U unless I detect hiI'n in scoundrelisln, but I kno,v not \vhat right any 
of you have to interfere ,vith IllY choice of nlY cOlnpany. As it is, I 
fairly own that though I like many of you very nluch, and have long 
done S09 I think \Villiaul Clerk well ,\'ortll you all put together."* 
Scott never lost the frÍpndship ,,,hich began ,vith this eager enthusi- 
asm, but his chief intÍlnacy ,vith Clerk ,vas during his younger days. 
In 1808 Scott describes Clerk as " a man of the lnost acute intellects 
and powerful apprellf
nsion, ,vho, if he should evpr shake loose the 
fetters of indolence by ,yhich he has been hitherto tranlmelled, cannot 
fail to be distinguished in the highest degree." 'Vht->ther for the 
reason suggested, or for SOllle other, Clerk never actually gaineù any 
other distinction so great as his friendship ,,,ith Scott conferred upon 
him. Probably Scott had discerned the true secret of his friend's com- 
parative obscurity. Even ,vhile preparing for the bar, ,vhen they had 


. Lockhart's Life of Scott, i. 214. 
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agreed to go on alternate mornings to each other's lodgings to read 
together, Scott found it necessary to modify the arrangement by 
ahvays visiting his friend, ,,,horn he usually found in bed. It "'as 
'Yilliam Clerk ,vho sat for the picture of Darsie LatiIner, the hero of 
RedgauJdlet,-,vhence ,ve should suppose him to have been a lively, 
generous, susceptible, contentious, and rathpr helter-skelter young 
man, llluch alive to the ludicrous in all situations, very eager to see 
life in all its phases, and some,vhat vain of his po,ver of adapting 
hÏInself equaTIy to all these phases. Scott tells a story of Clerk's be- 
ing once baffled-almost for the first time-by a stranger in a stage 
coach, who would not, or could not, talk to hiIn Oli any subject. until 
at la
t Clerk addressed to hÏ1n this stately remonstrance, "I have 
talked to you, D1Y friend, on an the ordinary subjects-literature, 
faru1Íng, lllerchandise, gan1Ïng, game-laws, horse-races, suits-at-Ia ,v, 
politics, s\vindling, blaspheluy, and philosophy,-is there anyone 
subject that you ,vill fayour rue by opening upon?" "Sir," replied 
the inscrutable stranger, "call 
'ou say anything cle\.er about 'beud- 
leather?" * Xo doubt this superficial fanliliarity ,vith a yast number 
of subjects ,vas a great fascination to Scott, and a great stimulus to 
his o\\'n inlagination. To the last he held the same opinion of his 
friend's latent powers. "To my thinking," he wTote in his diary in 
1825, "I never met a man of greater po\vers, of more complet.e in- 
formation on all desirable subjects." But in youth at least Clerk 
seems to have had ,vhat Sir 'Yalter calls a characteristic Edinburgh 
complaint, the "itch for disputation," and though he softened this 
down in later life, he had ah\'ays that slight contentiousness of bias 
which enthusiastic men do not often heartily like, and 'which lllay 
have prevented Scott frOUl cOlltinuing to the full the close intimacy of 
those earlier years. Yet ahnost his last record of a really delightful 
evening refers to a bachelor"s dinner given by )Ir. Clerk, ,vho rp- 
mained unmarried, as late as 1827, after all Sir 'Yalter's ,vorst troubles 
had come upon hiIu. "In short," says the diary, "we reany laugheà, 
hud real laughter -is as rare as real tears. I must say, too, there ,vas 
a heal.t
. a kindly feeling prevailed over the party. Can London give 
such a dinner
" t It is clear, then, that Clerk's charm for his friend 
surviyed to the last, .and that it ,vas not the lllere inexperience of boy- 
hood which made Scott esteenl hilll so highly in his early days. 
If Clerk pricked, stimulated, and sometillles badgered Scott, an- 
other of his friends who becalne lllore and lllore intÍlnate \vith him, as 
life we
t on, and who died before him, al,vays soothed him, partly 
by his gentleness, partly by his ahnost feminine dependence. This 
,vas 'Villiam Erskine, also a barrister, and son of an Episcopalian 
clergyman in Perthshire,-to whose influence it is probably due that 


· Lockhart's Life of Scott, iii. 3U. 
t Lockhart'8 Life of Scott, ix. 75. 
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Scott himself al,vays read the Englisl1 Church service in his own coun- 
try house, and does not appear to have retained the Presbyterianism 
into 'which he ,vas born. Erskine, ,vho was afterwards raised to the 
Hench as Lord I{inned<1er-a distinction ,vhkh he did not survive for 
many months-was a good classic, a man of fine, or, as SOlne of his 
cOInpanions thought, of almost superfine taste. The style apparently 
for which he had cn'dit must have been a sonlewhat Inimini-piIniui 
style, if \ve nlay judge by Scott's attelnpt in The Bridal of Tticrfjnain, 
to \vrite in a manner \vhich he intended to be attributed to his friend. 
Erskine ,vas left a wido,ver in 111iddle life, and Scott used to accuse 
hÏ1n of philandering \vith pretty WOlnen,-a mode of love-Iuaking 
which Scott certainly contrived to render into verse, in painting 
Arthur's love-nlalnng to Lucy in that poem. It seenlS that sonle ab- 
solutely false accusation brought against Lord I{jnnedder, of an in- 
trigue ,vith a lady wit-h whom he had been thus philandering, broke 
poor Erskine's heart, during his first year as a Judge. " The Coun- 
sellor (as Scolt al ways called him) ,vas," says 
Ir. Lockhart, " a little 
Juan of feeble make, \vho seemed unhappy \vhen his pony got beyond 
a footpace, and had never, I should suppose, addicted hiInself to any 
out-of-door's sports ,vhatever. He would, I fancy, as soon have 
thought of slaying his o,vn Inutton as of hand1ing a fo,"vling- piece; 
11e used to shudder ,vhen he sa,v a party equipped for coursing, as if 
nlurder was in the ,vind ; but the cool, meditative angler was in his 
eyes the abou1Ïnation of abominations. I-li
 slllall elegant features, 
hectic cheek and soft hazel eyes, \vere the index of the quick, sensi- 
tive, gentle spirit \vithin." "He 'would dislllount to lead his horse 
down what his friend hardly perceived to be a descent at all ; grew 
pale at a precipice; and, unlike the white lady of Avenel, \vould go a 
long \vay round for a bridge." lIe shrank from general society, and 
lived in doser int.ilnacies, and his intinlacy ,"vith Scott was of the 
closest. He ,vas Scott's confidant in all literary lnatters, and his ad- 
vice was oftener follo,ved on questions of style"and form, and of liter- 
aryenterprise, than that of any other of Scott's friends. It is into 
Erskine's 1110uth that Scott puts the supposed exhortation to himself 
to choose more classical S11 bjects for his poelns :- 
" 'Approach those n1asters o'er whose tomb 
Immortallaure
s ever bloom: 
Instructive of the feebler bard, 
Still from the grave their voice is heard ; 
From then1, and from the paths they show'd, 
Choose honour'd guide and practised road; 
Nor ramble on throu,gh brake and maze, 
With harpers rude of barbarous days." 
And it is to Erskine that Scott replies,- 
"Forme, thus nurtured, dost thou ask 
The classic poet's well-conn'd task? 
Nay, Erskine, nay,-on the wild hill 
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Let tbewild heath-bell flourish still ; 
Cherish the tulip. prune the vine, 
But freely let the woodbine twine, 
And leave untrimm'd the eglantine: 
Nay, my friend, nay,-since oft thy praise 
Hath given fresh vigour to my lays; 
Since oft thy judgment could refine 

Iy fiatten'd thought or cumbrous line, 
Stin kind, as is thy wont, attend, 
AlJd in the minstrel spare the friend! " 


It was Erskine, too, as Scott expressly stateg in his introduction to 
the Chronicles of tlle Canon[Jate, ,vho revie\ved ,vith far too much par- 
tiality the Tales of my Landlord, in the Quarterly Review, for January, 
1817,-a revie\v unj llstifiably included anlong Scott's o,vn critical es- 
says, on the very insufficient ground that the 1\IS. reached l\lurray in 
Scott's own handwriting. There can, ho,vever, be no douLt at all 
that Scott copied out his friend's I\1S., in. order to increase the mystifi- 
cation ,vhich he so luuch enjo)?ed as to the authorship of his variously 
named series of tales. Possibly enough, too, he nlay have dra,vn 
Erskine's attention to the tvidence ,vhich justified his sketch of the 
Puritans in Old JIortality. eyidence ,vhich he certainly intended at 
one tÏ1ue to elubody in a reply of his o,vn to the adverse criticisln on 
that book. But though Erskine ,vas Scott's alter ego for literary pur- 
poses, it is certain tlíat Erskine, ,vith his fastidious, not to say finical, 
sense of honour, ,you1d never have lent his Dame to co,er a puff ,vrit- 
ten by Scott of his o\vn ,"orks. A Dlan 'v ho, in Scott's o,vn 'words 7 
died" a victinl to a hellishly false story, or rather, I should say. to 
the sensibility of his o,vn nature, ,vhich could not endure eyen the 
shado\v of reproach,-like the ermine, ,vhich is 
aid to pine if its fur 
is soiled," ,vas not the luan to father a puff, e,en by hb dearest friend, 
on that friend's o"-u creations. Erskine ,vas indeed ahnost fen1Ïnine 
in l1Ïs love of Scott; but he was feminine ,vith all the irritable and 

crupulous delicacy of a n1an who could not derogate from his oT.vn 
ideal of right, e\?en to serve a friend. 
Another friend of Scott's earlier days ,vas John Leyden, Scott's 
nlost efficient coadjutor in the collection of the Border JIinstrelsy,- 
that eccentric, genius, marvellous Jinguist, and good-natured bear) 
,vllo, bred a shepherd in one of the wildest valleys of Roxburghshire, 
had accunlulated before the age of nineteen au amount of learning 
,vhich confounded the Edinburgh Professors, and ,vho, ,vithout any 
previous kno,v ledge of nledicine, prepared hhnself to pass an exam- 
ination for the nledical profession, at six l11onths' notice of the offer 
of an assistant-surgf'oncy in the East India Conlpany. It ,vas Ley- 
den ,vho once ,valked bet\veen forty and fifty nliles and back, for the 
sole purpose of yisiting an old person ,vho possessed a copy of a 
border ballad that ,vas ,vanting for the .11finst1"elsy. Scott ".as sitting 
at dinner one day ,,-ith company) when he heard a sound at a di.c).. 
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tance, It like that of t1Ie \vhistling of a tempest through the torl'S. 
rigging of a vessel \vhich scuds before it. rfhe sounds increased as 
they approached nlore near ; and Leyden (to the great astonishmpnt 
of such of the guests as did not know hiIn) burst into the room chant- 
ing the desiderated ballad \vith the most enthusiastic gesture, and all 
the energy of 'what he used to call the saw-tones of his voice." * 
Leyden's great antipathy was Ritson, an ill-conditioned antiquarian, 
of vegetarian principles, \vhoJn Scott alone of all the antiquarians 
of that day could n1anage to tame and tolerate. III Scott's absence 
one day, during his early n1arried life at Lass\vade, 1\1rs. Scott inad- 
vertently offered Ritson a slice of beef, 'when that strange man burst 
out in such outrageous tones at what he chose to suppose an insult, 
that Leyden threatened to " thraw his neck" if he were not silent, 
a threat \v hich frightened Ritson out of the cottage. On another oc- 
casion, simply in order to tease Ritson, Leyden complained that the 
meat was overdone, and spnt to the kitchen for a plate of literally 
raw beef, and ate it up solely for the purpose of shocking his crazy 
rival in antiquarian research. Poor Leyden did not long survive his 
experience of the Indian climate. And with him died a passion for 
knowledge of a very high order, combined '\vith no inconsiderable 
poetical gifts. It was in the study of such eccentric beings as Ley- 
den that Scott doubtless acquired his taste for painting the humours 
of Scotch character. 
Another wild shepherd, and wilder genius among Scott's associates, 
not only in those earlier days, but to the end, was that famous 
Ettrick Shepherd, James flogg, who was always quarrelling with his 
brother poet, as far as Scott permitted it, and making it up again 
when his better feelings returned. In a shepherd's dre
s, and with 
llands fresh fron1 sheep-shearing, he canle to dine for the first tin1e 
with Scott in Castle Street, and finding 
lrs. Scott lying on the sofa, 
immediately stretched himself at full length on another sofa; for, as 
he explained after\vards, "I thought I could not do better than to 
imitate the lady of the house." At dinner, as the wine passed, he 
advanced from (( 1\1r. Scott," to (( Shirra " (Sheriff), "Scott" "W al- 
ter," and finally" W attie,.' till at supper he convulsed everyone by 
addressing Mrs. Scott falniliarly as " Charlotte." t Hogg wrote cer- 
tain short poenls, the beauty of which in their kind Sir Walter him- 
self never approached; but he ,vas a man almost \-vithout self-restraint 
or self-kno\-vledge, though he had a great deal of self-importance, 
and hardly knew how nluch he owed to Scott's magnanimous and 
ever-forbearing kindness, or if he did, felt the \-veight of gratitude a 
burden on his heart. Very different ,vas William Laidlaw, a farmer 
on the banks of the Yarrow, always Scott's friend, and afterwards 
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his manager at Abbotsford. through", hose hand he dictated many of 
his novels. )1r. Laidlaw ,vas one of Scott's humbler friends,-a class 
of friends ,vith ,,-horn he seeillS always to have felt more completely 
at his ease than an
- others-,vho gave at least as much as he 
received, one of those 'wise. loyal, and thoughtful men in a compara- 
tively modest position of life, ,,-hon1 Scott deHghted to trust, and 
ne'.er trusted ,vithQut finding his tru
t justified. In addition to these 
Scotch friend
, Scott had nlade. e,en before the publication of his 
BIJ1"der Jfin8frel,
y, not a fe\v in London or its neighbourhood,-of 
,,,honl the most important at this time ".as the grey-eyeù, hatcl1eL 
faced, courteous George Ellis, as Leyden describ
d him, the author 
of various works on ancient English poetry and romance, ,vho com- 
binpd w'ith a shrewd, satirical vein, and a great kno,vledge of the 

'orld, political as well as literary, an exquisite taste in poetry, and a 
,varm heart. Certainly Ellis's criticism on his poenlS ,,-ac;: the truest 
and best that Scott e'-er received; and had he Jived to read his 
novels.-onlv one of which was 'Published before Ellis's death,-he 
might have gJven Scott more useful help than either Ballantyne or 
even Erskine. 


CHAPTER VII. 


FIRST COl:'XTRY HOMES. 


So comple"ely was Scott by nature an out-of-doors man that he cannot 
be adequately known either through his poems or through his friends, 
,vithout also knowing his external surroundings and occu pations. His 
first country home V;?as the cottage at Lasswade, on the Esk, about 
six miles from Edinburgh, ,,,hich he took in 1798, a fe'v months after 
his marriage, and retained till 1&0-1. It ""as a pretty liue cottage, in 
the beautification of which Scott felt great pride, and '\\-here he exer- 
cised himself in the small beginnings of those tastes for altering and 
planting ,,-hich grew so rapidly upon him, and at last enticed him 
inTo castle-building and tree-culture on a dangerous, not to 
a
., ruin- 
ous scale. One of 
cott's intÏlnatp friends, the master of Rokeby, by 
"hose house and neighbourhood the poem of that nalne was suggest- 
ed, 
Ir. 
Iorritt, '\\;"alked along the Esk in 180b with Scott four years 
after he had left it, and was taken out of his wa, to see it. cc I have 
been bringing you," he said, II 'where there is littie enough to be se
n, 
only that Scotch cottage. but though not worth looking at, I could 
not pass it. It was our first country house ""hen newly married, and 
many a contri\"'ance it had to make it comfortable. I made a dining- 
table for it "ith D1V own hands. Look at these two miserable willow- 
trees on either side- the gate into the enclosure; they are tied together 
AC:UE BIOG. 11.-12. 
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at the top to be an arch, and a cross made of two sticks over them is 
not yet decayed. To be sure it is not Inuch of a lion to show a stran- 
ger ; but I "\vanted to see it again myself, for I assure you that after I 
had constructed it, mamma (::\Irs. Scott) and I both of us thought it 
so fine, ,ve turned out to see it by TIloonlight, and "\valked backwards 
frOln it to the cottage-door, in admiration of our own magnificence 
and its picturesque effect." It ,vas IH
re at Lasswade that he bought 
the phaeton, 'which ,vas the first \vheeled carriage that ever penetrated 
to Liddesdale, a feat which it accoll1plisheù in the first of August of 
this century. 
'Vhen Scott left t.he cottage at Lasswaòe in 1804, it was to take up 
his country residence in Selkirkshire, of 'v 11 ich he had no'v been Inade 
sheriff, in a beautiful little house belonging- to his cousin, l\Iajor- 
General Sir James Russell, and known to all the readers of Scott's 
poetry as the Ashf'stiel of the ,JIarlnion introductions. The Glf'nkin- 
non brook dashes in a deep ravine through the grounds to join the 
T\veed; behind the house rise tlu:\ hills which divide the T,veed froln 
the Yarro,v; and an easy ride took Scott into the scenery of the 
Yarrow. The description of Ashestiel, and the brook ,vhich runs 
through it, in the introduction to the first canto of Ma1
mion is in- 
deed one of the finest specimens of Scott's descriptive poetry :- 


"November's sky is chill and drear, 
November's leaf is red and sear; 
Late, 
azing down the steepy linn, 
That fiems our little gard...n in, 
Low in its dark and narrow glen, 
): ou scarce the rhulet might ken, 
So thick the tangled greenwood grew, 
So feeble trill'd the streamlet through; 
:Now, mu"-muring hoarse, and frequent seeD, 
Through bush and briar no longer green, 
An angry brook, it sweeps the glade, 
Brawls over rl)ck and wild cascade, 
And, foaming brown with don bled speed, 
Hurries its waters to the rrweed." 


Selkirk was his nearest town, and that was sevpn n1iles from 
Ashestiel; and even his nearest neighbour was at Yair, a fe\v n1iles 
off lower do\vn the T\veed,-Yair of "\vhich he wrote in another of the 
introductions to Marmion :-- 


" From Yair, which hins so closely bind 
Scarce can the Tweed his passa
e 1md, 
Though much he fret, and chafe, and toil, 
Till all his eddying currents boil." 


At Ashestiel it was one of his greatest delights to look after his rel- 
ative's \voods, and to drf'am of p]anting and thinning woods of his 
own, a dream only too amply realized. It was here that a new kitchen ø 
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range was sunk for some titne in the ford, ,vhich was so swoller! by a 
storm in 180.5 that the horse and cart that brought it ,vere themsel ves 
\vith difficulty rescued frOIn the "raters. And it ,vas here that Scott 
first entered on that active life of literary labour in close conjunction 
,,,ith an equally active life of rural sport, "hich gained him a ,vell- 
justified rf'putation as the hardest worker and the heartiest player in 
the kingdorn. A t Las
nvade Scott's ,york had been done at night; but 
seriolls headaches marle hÏIn change his haLit at Ashestiel, and rise 
steadily at five, lighting hL o\vn fire in ,,'inter. "Arrayed in his 
shooting- jacket, or "rhatever dress he Ineant to use till dinner-tiIne, 
he was seated at his desk by six o'clock, all his papers arranged be- 
fore hinl in the lllOst dccurate order, and his books of reference 
marshalled around hilll on the floor, ,vhile at least one favourite dog 
lay "yatching his eye, just beyond the line of circuIllvallation. ThlL
, 
by the tin1e the fan1Ïly asselnbled for breakfast, between nine and 
ten, he had done enough, in his o\"n language, 'to break the neck of 
the day's ,vork.' After breakfast a couple of hours n101'e 'were given 
to his solitary tasks, and by noon he ,vas, as he used to say, his 'own 
man.' 'Yhen the weather was bad, he ,vould labour incessantly all 
the Inorning; but tIle general rule was to be Ollt and on horseback by 
one o'clock at the latest; while, If any lllore distant excursion had been 
proposed overnigbt
 he was ready to start on it by ten; his occasional 
rainy days of unintern1Ïtted study, forllling, as he said, a fund in his 
favour, out of \vhich he ,vas éntitled to dra\v for accommodation when- 
e\yer the sun shone \vith special brightness." In his earlier days none 
of his horses liked to Le fed except by their master. 'Yhen Bro\\yn 
Adam ,vas sadd:ed, and the stable-door opened, the horse ,vould trot 
round to the leaping-on stone of his o,"n accord, to be mounted, and 
\-vas quite intractable under anyone but Scott. Scott's life might well 
be fairly divided, just as history is dividf'd, into reigns-by the 
succession of his horses and dogs. The reigns of Captain, Lieu- 
tenant, Bro,,'n Adanl, Daisy, divide at least the period up to 'Yater- 
100; ,vhile the reigns of Sybil Grey, and the Covenanter, or 
Douce Davie, divide the period of Scott's declining years. Dur- 
ing the brilliant period of the earlier novels ,ve hear less of Scott's 
horses; but of his deerhounds there is an unbroken succession. 
Calnp, 
Iaida (the "Bevis" of Woodstork), and 
imrod, reigned 
successively behveen Sir 'VaIter's Inarriage and his rleat h. It ,"as 
Camp on ,vhose death he relinquished a dinner invitation previously 
accepted, on the ground that the death of "an old friend" rendered 
birn un \villing to dine out; J\Iaida to ,vholn he erected a marble 1110n- 
ument, and Xhnrod of whom he spoke so affectingly as too good a 
dog for his diIninished fortunes during his absence in Italy on the last 
hopeless journey. 
Scott's amusernents at Ashestiel, besides riding, in ,vhich he wa9 
fearless to rashness, and coursing, which was the chief form of sport 
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ing in the neighbourhood, comprehended" burning the water," as 
salmon-spearing by torchlight ,vas called, in the course of ,vhich he 
got nlany a ducking. l\rlr. Skene gives an anlusing picture of their 
excursions together froIlI Ashestiel aUlong the hills, he himself fol- 
lo,ved by a lanky Savoyard, and Scott by a portly Scotch butler-both 
servants alike highly sensitive as to their personal dignity-on horses 
,vhich neither of the attendants could sit well. " Scott's heavy IUlll- 
bering buffetier had provided hhnself against the mount.ain storms 
,vith a. huge cloak, ,vhich, ,vhen the cavalcade ,vas at gallop, streall1ed 
at full stretch frOln his shoulders, and kept flapping in the other's 
face, ,vho, having more than enough to do in prpser\Ying his o,vn 
equilibritlln, could not think of attelnpting at any tinle to control the 
pace of his steed, and had no reUef but fuming and pesting at the 
sacré 'ìnrtnteau, in language happily unintelligible to its wearer. 
K O\v and then SOlne ditch or turf-fence rendered it indispensable to 
adventure on a leap, and no farce could have been nlore aUlusing 
than the display of politeness ,vhich then occurred between these 
worthy equestrians, each courteou
ly dpclining in favour of his friend 
the honour of the first exp, ritnent, the horses fretting hnpatient be- 
neath then1, and the dogs clamouring encouragelnent. * Such ,vas 
Scott's order of life at Ashestiel, ,vhere he renuÜned from 1804 to 
1812. As to his literary ,york here, it 'was enornlOUS. Besides finish- 
ing Tlw Lay of tILe Last ..ðflnstrel, ,vriting ðfarmion, 'I'lle Lady of 
the Lake, part of 'lflte Bridal of Tl'iern
({in, and part of Rokeby. and 
,vriting revie\vs, he "Tote a Life of D1ryden, and edited his ,vorks 
ane,v ,vith sonle care, in eighteen vo]uJnes; edited Somers's Collection 
of Tracts, in thirteen yo]ulnes, quarto; Sir R(llplt Sadler's Life, Let- 
ters, and State Pape1'8, in three volumes, quarto; ltliss SC1JJard's Life 
and Poetical iV01'k8, The Secret JI'istoryof the Court of James L, in 
t\VO volulnes; Strutt's Queenhoo Hall, in four vohnnes, 121110., and 
various other single vohunes, and began his heavy ,york on the {'di- 
tion of Swift. This "ras the literary work of eight years, during 
which he had the duties of his Sheri:ffship, and, after he gave up his 
practice as a barrister, the duties of his Deputy Clerkship of Se
sion 
to discharge regularly. The editing of Dryden alone ,vould have 
seemed to most men of leisure a pretty full occupation for these 
eight years, and though I do not know that Scott edited ,vith the 
anxious care 'with \yhich that sort of ,york is often now prepared, 
that he went into all the argulnents for a doubtful reading ,vith the 
pains that !vIr. Dyce spent on the various readings of Shakespeare, or 
that ]\11'. Spedding spent on a various reading of Bacon, yet Scott did 
his work in a steady, workn1anlike manner, ,vhich satisfied the most 
fastidious critics of that day, and he was never, I believe, charged 
with hurrying or scalnping it. His biographies of Swift and Dryden 
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are plain solid p!pces of ,vork-not exactly the works of art ,vhich 
biographies have been n1ade in our day-not c01l1parable to Carlyle's 
studies of CroIlnvell or Frederick, or, in point of art, even to the life 
of John Sterling, but still sensible and interesting, sound in judg- 
ment, and animated in style. 


CH.APTER VIII. 


R
OV AL TO AJ3BOTSFORD, AND LIFE THEER. 


Ix )Iay, 1812, Scott, having now at last obtained the salary of the 
Clerkship of Session, the "'ork of ,vhich he had for more than five 
years discharged without pay, indulged himself in realizing his fa- 
\ourite dreanlof buying a "1l10untain farm" at .Abbottsford,-five 
Iniles lower do\vn th
 Tweed than his cottage at Ashestiel, ,vhich ,vas 
now again claÏ1ned by the fnn1ily of Rus:3ell,-and n1Ïgrated thither 
\vith his household gods. The children long remeluberecl the leave- 
taking as one of pure grief, for the villagers were much attaf'hed both 
to Scott and to his ,vife, ,vho had luade herself greatly beloved by her 
untiring goodness to the sick alllong her poor neighbours. But Scott 
hÍ1nself describes the migration as a scene in ,vhich their neighbours 
found no small share of amusement. "Our flitting and relnoval from 
Ashestiel baffled all description; "
e had t,vety-five cartloads of the 
veriest trash in nature, besides dogs, pigs, ponies, poultry, cows, 
calves, bare-headed \venches, and bare-breeched boys." * 
To another friend Scott \'Tote tbat the neighbours had" been much 
deligr.ted \\.ith the procession of my furniture, in ".hich old s\vords, 
bo\\.s, target
, and lances, made a very conspicuous show. A fan1ily 
of turkeys \vas accommodated ,vithin tbe hehnpt of some p'reux chev- 
alie1' of ancient border fame; and the very CO'ws, for aught I kno,v, 
,vere bearing banners and nluskets. I assure your ladyship that this 
caravan, attended by a dozen of ragged rosy peasant children, carry- 
ing fishing-rods and spears, and leading pOllie::;, greyhounds, and spar-l- 
iels, would, as it crossed the T\veed, ha ,.e furnished no bad 8U bje('t 
for the pencil, and really renÜnded me of one of the gypsy groups of 
CaBot upon their 111arch." t 
The place thus bought for 4000l.,-half of ,vhich, according to 
Scott's bad and sanguine habit, "\\.as borro,ved frOln his brother, and 
half raised on tèe security of a poem at the Inoment of sale \vholly 
Ull,vritten, and not completed even ,vhen he removed to Abbotsford- 


* Lockhart's Life of fjcott, iv. 6. 
t Lockhart's Life of Scott, iv. 3. 
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U Rokeby "-became only too much of an idol for the rest of Scott's; 
Hfe. Mr. Lockhart adlnits that before the crash canle he had invested 
29,OOOl. in the purchase of land alone. But at this tÍIne only the 
kernel of the subsequent estate ,vas bought, in the shape of a hun- 
dred acres or rather 1110re, l)art of which ran along the shores of thp 
rr,veed-" a beautiful river flowing broad and bright over a bed of 
Illilk-,vhite pebbles, unless here and there \vhere it darkened into a 
deep pool, overhung as yet only by birches and alders." There was 
also a poor farIn-house, a staring barn, and a pond so dirty that it had 
hitherto given the llalne of "Clarty Hole" to the place itself. Scott 
renamed the place froln the adjoining ford ,vhich ,vas just above the 
contiuence of the Gala ,vith the Tweed. lIe chose the llalne of Ab- 
botsford because the land had forluerly all belonged to the Abbots of 
Melrose,-the ruin of ,vhose beautiful abbey \vas visible frolll Inany 
parts of the little propprty. On the other side o
 the river the old 
British barrier called "the Catrail" was full in vie\v. ,A..s yet the 
place was not planted,-the only effort lllade in this direction by its 
fornler o\vner, Dr. Douglas, having been a long narro\v stripe of firs, 
which Scott used to cülnpare to a black hair-co111b, and ,vhich gave 
the nRlne of "The Doctor's Redding- !{anlc" to the stretch of \voods 
of which it is still the central line. Such ,vas the place which he 
made it the too great delight of the relnainder of his life to increase 
and beautify, by spending on it a good deal more than he had earned, 
and that too in tÏ1nes ,vhen he should have earned a good deall110re 
than he ought to have thought 
ven for a 11101nent of spending. The 
cottage gre\v to a mansion, and the mansion to a castle. The farIn by 
the Tweed made him long for a farln by the Cauldshiel's loch, and the 
farm by the Cauldshiel's loch for Tholllas the Rhyu1er's Glen; and 
as, at every step in the ladder, his nleans of buying were really in- 
creasing-though they were so cruelly discounted and forestalled by 
this gro\ving land-hunger,-Scott never realized into what troubles he 
was carefu11y running hÍlnself. 
Of his life at Abbotsford at a later period, when his huilding was 
greatly enlarged, and his children grown up, we have a brilliant pic- 
ture froln the pen of 1\11'. Lockhart. And though it does not belong 
to his first years at Ahbotsford, I cannot do better than include it 
here as c0nveying probably better than anything I could elsewhere 
find, the chaI'lll of that idpal1ifc- ,vhich lured Scott on frOlll one pro- 
ject to another in tl1at schenle of castle-building, in relation to ,vhich 
he con fuspd so dangerously the ,vorld of dreauls ,vith the harder 
world of ,vages, capital, interest, and rent. 


"I remember saying to William Allan one morning, as the "Thole party mUitered 
before thp. porch after breakfast, 'A faithful sketch of what you at this mom"nt see 
would be more interestin
 a hundred ye
lf
 hence than the grandest so-called his- 
torical picture that you will ever exhibit in Somer8et lI:mse :) and my friend u2'Tf'e'l 
with me 80 cordially that I often wondered afterwards he had not attempted to real- 
ize the sng
estion. 'The subject ought, however, to have been treated conjointly l.Jy 
him (or Wilkie) and Edwin Landseer. 
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" It. was ft clear, brif'ht September morning, with a f;harpne
s in the air that 
doubled the animating Influence of the sunshine, and all was in readiness for a grand 
conrsing match on Newark Hill. The only gue
t who bad chalked out other sport 
for himself was the ftaunche
t of anglers, )Ir. Rose; but he too was there on his 
s!le!ty, armed with his salmon-rod and landing-net, and attended by his humorou3 
squire, Hinves, and Charlie Purdie, a brother of Tom, in those days the most cele- 
brated fisherman of the district. rrhis little group of 'Valtonian
, bound for Lord 
SomervíI1e's preserve, remained lounging about to witness the start of the main 
cavalcade. Sir '\Valter, mounted on SybIl, was D13rshalling the order of proce:o:sion 
with a huge hunting-whip; and among a dozen frolicsome youths and maidens, 
who seemed dIsposed to laugh at all discipline, appeared, each on hor8P-baek, each 
as eager as the younge
t sportsman in the troop, 8ir Humphry Davy, Dr. 'Vollaston, 
and the patriarch of Scottish belles lett'l'es, Henry 
lnckenzie. The 
Ian of Feel- 
ing. however, was persuaded with some difficulty to resign his steed for the present 
to his faithful negro follower. aùd to join Lady 
cott in the sociable, until we should 
reach the ground of our bat/ue. L3.idlaw, on a 10ng-taiJed, wiry Highlander, yclept 
Hoddin Grey, which carried him nimbly and stoutly, although his feet almost 
touched the ground as he Fat, was the adjutant. But the mo
t picture.;que figure 
was the illustrious invf.ntor of the 8afpty-lamp. He had come for his favourite sport 
of angling, and had teen practl
in
 it 
ucce

ful1y wIth Rose, his travelling-com- 
panion, for two 0; three days preceaing thi
, but he had not preparf'd for co .r
inD' 
fields, and had left Charlie Pllrdie's troop for Sir \Yalter's on a sudden thon
ht ; an(ì 
his fisherman's costume-a brown hat with flexible brim, surrounded with line upon 
line, and innumerable fly-hooKs, jack boots worthy of a Dutch smuggler, and a 
fustian surtout dabbled with the blood of salmon,-made a tine contrast with the 
8mart jackets, white cord breeches. and well-poliBhed jockey-boots of the less dis- 
tingui1:5hed cava1iprs about him. Dr. "Tollaston was ill black, and, with his noble, 
serene di,gnity of countenance, might have passed for a sporting archbishop. Mr. 
Jtlnckenzie, at this time in the seventy-sixth year of his age, with a \\ hite hat turned 
np with gre
n, green sppctncles, green jacket, and long brown leather gaiters but- 
toned upon his nethpr anatomy, wore a dog-whistle round h:s neck and had all ovpr 
the air of as resolute a de,'otee as the gay eaptain of Huntly Burn. Tom Purdie 
and his subaltern
 had preceded us by a few hours with all the greyhounds that 
could be collected at Abbott:ford, Darnick, and )lclro
e; but the gIant Maida had 
remained as his roaster's orderly, and now gambolled about Sibyl Grey, barking for 
mere joy, like a spaniel puppy. 
H The order of march had been all settled, and the sociable was just getting under 
way, when the Lad!1 Anne broke from the line, 
creaming ".ith laughter, and ex- 
claimed, 'Papa! papa! I know you could never think of going without your pet.' 
Scott looked around. and I rather think there \\ as a blush aR wf'll as a smile upon 
his face, when be pereeived a little black pig fri:-:king about his pony, and evidently 
a 
elf-elected addition to the party of the day. He tried to look stern, and cracked 
his whip at the creature, but was in a moment obliged to join in the general cheers. 
Poor piggy soon found a 8trap round his neck, and was dragged Into the back- 
glound. Scott, watching the retreat, repeated with mock pathos the first verse of 
an old pastoral song :- 


" What win I do gin my hoggie die f 
:My, joy, my pride, my hoggie 1 
:My only be
l::;t, I had nae mae, 
And wow 1 but I was vogie!" 


Tbe cheers were redoubled, and the 
quadron moved on. This pig had taken, no- 
body could tell how, a nlost sentimental attachment to Scott, Rtld wa" constautly 
urging its pretension to be admitted a regular member of his tail, alon
 with the 
greyhounds and terriers 
 but indeed I remember him suffering anotl1er summer 
under the S
lme sort of pertinacity on the part of an affectionate h('11. I leave the 
explanation for philosophers: but such were the facts. I have too much respect 
for the vulzarly calumniated donkey to name him in the same category of pets with 
the pig and tlie hen; but a year or two after this time. my \\ ife u!5ed to drive a 
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couple of these animals in a little garden chair, and whenever her father appeared at 
the door of our cottage, we were sure to see Hannah More and Lady Morgan (as 
Anne Scott i'ad wickedly christened them) trotting from their pasture to lay their 
D08es over the paling, and as 'Vashington Irving says of 
he old white-haired 
hedger with the ParisIan snuff box, 
 to have a pleasant crack ,vi' the laird.' "* 


Carlyle, in his criticism on Scott-a criticism which will hardly, I 
think, stand the test of criticism in its turn, so greatly does he overdo 
the reaction against the first excessive apprec.ation of his genius- 
adds a contribution of his own to this charming idyll, in reference to 
the natural fascination ,vhich Scott seerned to exert over almost all 
dumb creatures. A little Blenheim cocker, "one of the smallest, 
beautifullest, and tiniest of lapdogs," with which Carlyle was welJ 
acquainted, and \yhich was also one of the shyest of dogs, that \vould 
crouch towards his IÌ1istress and draw back "with angry tinlidity " 
if anyone did but look at him adnÜringly, once lllet in the street "a 
tall, singular, busy-looking man," \v11o halted by. The dog ran to- 
wards him and began" fawning, frisking, licking at his feet;" and 
e\.ery time he sa,,, Sir Walter afterwards, in Edinburgh, he repeated 
his demonstration of delight. '-rhus discriminating was this fastidious 
Blenheim cocker even in the busy streets of Edinburgh. 
And Scott's attraction for dumb animals was only a lesser form of 
his attraction for all who were in any way dependent on him, espe- 
cially his o,vn servants and labourers. The story of his delneanour to- 
wards thelll is one of the most touching ev'er written. "Sir \Valter 
speaks to every man as if they \vere blood-relations," was the COlllmon 
formula in ,vhich this demeanour ,vas described. Take this illustra- 
tion. There was a little hunchbacked tailor, named William Goodfel- 
low, living on his property (but who at Abbotsford was termed Robin 
Goodfello,v). This tailor \vas en1pIoyed to make the curtains for the 
ne\v library, and had been very proud of his ,york, but fell in soon 
after'wards, and Sir WaIter ",-vas unremitting in his attention to him. 
(, I can never forget," says 1\11'. Lockhart, "the evening on which the 
poor tailor died. \Vhen Scott entered the hovel, he found everything 
silent, and inferred from the looks of the good wonlan in attendance 
that the patient had fallen asleep, and that they feared his sleep was 
the final one. He murlllured some syllables of kind regret: at the 
sound of his voice the dying tailor unclosed his eyes, and eagerly and 
wistfully sat up, clasping his hands ,vith an expression of rapturous 
gratefulness and devotion that, in the midst of deformity, disease, 
pain, and \vretchedness, ,vas at once beautiful and sublime. He cried 
with a loud voice, 'The Lord bless and reward you!' and expired 
with the effort."t Still more striking is the account of his relation 
with Tom Purdie, the wide-mouthed, under-sized, broad-shouldered) 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, vi. 238-242. 
t Lockhart's Life of Scott, vii. 218. 
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square-made, thin-flanked woodsman, so well kno,,"n after\vards by all 
Scott's friends as he ,vaited for his Inaster in his gr<
('n shooting-jacket, 
white hat, and drab trousers. Scott first lllade TonI Purdie's acquaiut- 
aI1ce in his capacity as judge. the n1:1,n being brouJ.!ht before hiln for 
poaching, at the tilue that Scott was living at Ac1lestiel. TOln gave 
so touching' an account of his circulllstances-,vork scarce-wife and 
children Ï1
 ,vant-grouse abundant-and his account of hill1self ,vas 
so fresh and even hUlllorous, that Scott let l:.iln off the penalty, and made 
hiIn }1Ís sb.epherd. He discharged these duties so faithfully that he 
caIne to be his III aster's forester and factotuln, and indeed one of his 
best fi'iends, though a little disposed to tyrannize over 8cott in his own 
fashion. A visitor deðcribe
 hitn as unpacking a box of new hnporta- 
tions for his Hlaster " as if he had been sorting SOlne toys for a rest- 
less child." But after Sir \Valter had lo
t the bodily strength requi- 
site for riding, and ,vas too Illelancholy for ordinary conversation, Tom 
Purdie's shoulder ".as his great stay in ,vandering through hi.3 ,voods, 
for ,vith hÍln he felt that he might either speak or be silent at his plea- 
sure. "'Vhat a blessing there is," Scott ,,-rote in his diary at that 
time, "in a fellow like Tom, ,vhom no familiarity can spoil, ,vhom 
you lllay scold and praise and joke \vith, kno\ving the quality of the 
man is unalterabìe in his love and reverence to his n1aster." After 
Scott's failure, .:\Ir. Lockhart 
vrites : "Before I !t:"a ve this period, I 
Inust note ho\v greatly I adluired the n1an11er in ,vhich all his depend- 
ents appeared to have Inet the reverse of his fortunps-a reyer-se ,vhich 
inferred very considerable alteration in the cirCUl11stances of everyone 
of thein. The butler, instead of being the easy chief of a 1arge estab- 
Jis111nent, ,vas no\v doing half the ,york of the hou,e at probably half 
his foriner ,,-ages. Old Peter, ,,-ho had been for five and t,,-enty years 
a dignifierl coacll1nan, ,"as now ploü.ghman in ordinary, only putting 
his horses to the carriage upon high and rare occasions; and so on 
,vith aU the rest that reulained of the ancient train. And all, to illY 
view, seemed happier than they had eyer done before.;'* The illus- 
tration of this true confidence between Scott and h
s servan
s and 
labourers might be extended to al1nost any length. 


* Lockhart's Lif
 of Boote, ix. 170. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


SCOTT'S PARTNERSHIPS '\VITH THE BALLANTYNES. 


BEFORE I make mention of Scott's greatest ,yorks, his novels, I must 
say a fe"r ,vords of his relat.ion to the Ballantyne Brothers, ,vho involv- 
ed hinl, and ,vere involved by him, in so Inany troubles, and with 
,vhose name the story of his broken fortunes is inextricably bound up. 
Janles Ballantyne, the elder urother, was a schoolfello,v of Scott's at 
I{elso, and ,vas the flditor and manager of the I{elso .1Vail, an anti- 
democrati
 journal, ,vhich had a fair circulation. Ballantyne was 
something of an artist as regarded" type," and Scott got him therefore 
to print his .l"tIinst1'elsy of tlte Border, the excellent \vorlnnanship of 
which attracted much attention in London. In 1802, on Scott's sug- 
gestion, Ballantyne llloved to Edinburgh; and to hfllp hilll to lllove, 
Scott, who ,vas already llleditating SOllIe investlllent of his little capi- 
tal in business other than literary, lent him 500l. Between this and 
1805, when Scott first becalne a partner of Ballantyne's in the print- 
ing business, he used every exertion to get legal and literary printing 
offered to J alnes Ballantyne, and, according to 1\11'. Lockhart, the con- 
cern" gre\v and prospered." At \Yhitsuntide, 1805, when The Lay 
had been published, but before Scott had the least idea of the pros- 
pects of gain ,vhich mere literature would open to hinl, he forlllally, 
though secretly, joined Ballantyne as a partner in the printing busi- 
ness. He explains his motives for this step, so far at least as he then 
recalled them, in - a letter written after his mtsfortunes, in 182(t 
" It is easy," he said, "no doubt for any friend to blame me for enter- 
ing into connexion with commercial nlatters at all. But I wish to 
kno\v what I could have done better-excluded from the bar, and 
then from all profits for six years, by my colleague's prolonged life. 
Literature was not in those days "'hat poor Constable has nlade it; 
and with my little capital I was too glad to make conln1ercially the 
means of supporting my family I got but 600l. for TILe Lay of the Last 
Jfinstrel, and-it 'vas a price that lllade men's hair stand on end- 
1000l. for J.Iarmion. I have been far from suffering by James Bal- 
lantyne. I owe it to him to say, that his difficnlties as well as his 
advantages are o\ving to me." 
This, though a true, was probably a very imperfect account of Scott's 
motives. He ceased practising at the bar, I do not doubt, in great 
degree frOlll a kind of hurt pride at his ill success at a time when he 
lelt during every month Inore and more confidence in his o\vn powers. 
He believed, ,vith some justice, that he understood sonle of the secrets ?f 
popularity in literature, but he had al\vays, till towards the end of hIS 
life, the greatest horror of resting on literature alone as his main re- 

ource; and he was not a man
 nor was Lady Scott a woman, to pinch 
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and live narrowly. 'Vere it only for his lavish generosity, that kind 
of life \vould have been intolerable to hi1n. Hence, he reflected, that 
if he could but use his liter&.ry instinct to feed SOIne cOlnmercial 
undertaking, managed by a Ulan he could trust, he might gain a con- 
siderable percentage on his little capital, ,vithout so embarking in 
comluerce as to oblige him either to give up his status as a sheriff, or 
his official duties as a clerk of session, or his I:terary undertakings. In 
his old schoolfello\v, J alnes Ballantyne, he believed he had found 
just such an agent as he \vanted, the requisite link bet,veen literary 
genius like his o\vn, aud the \vorld \vhich reads and buys books; and 
he thought that, by feeling his \vay a little, he might secure, through 
this partnership, besides the then very bare rewards of authorship, 
at least a share in those l1lore liùeral re\vards \vhich cornlllercial nlen 
managed to squeeze for themselves out of successful authors. And, 
further, he felt-and this \vas probably the greatest uncolJscious at- 
traction for him ill this schenle-that \vith J aUles Ballantyne for his 
partner he should be the real leader and chief, and råther in the 
position of a patron and benefactor to his colleague, than of one in 
any degree dependent on the generosity or appro\?
ll of others. " If I 
have a very strong passion in the \vorld," he once "'Tote of hinlself- 
and the 'v hole story of his life seems to confirm it-" it is pride."* In 
James Ballantyne he had a fa
thful, but abno'3t lllunùle friend, ,vith 
,vhom he could deal much as he chose, and fear no '''ound to his 
pride. He had himself helped Ballantyne to à higher line of busi- 
ness than any hitherto aspired to by hiJn. It ,vas his o\vn hook ,vhich 
first got the Ballantyne press its public credit. And if he could but 
create a great cOlnmercial success upon this foundation, he felt that 
he should be fairly entitled to share in the gains, ,yhich not Inerely 
his loan of capital, but his foresight and courage had opened to Bal- 
lantyne. 
And it is quite possible that Scott might have succeeded-or at all 
events not seriously faEed-if he had been content to stick to the 
printing finn of James BaUan tyne and Co., and had not launched 
also into the bookselling and publbhing fifln of John Ballantyne and 
Co" or had never begun the ,vild and dangerous practice of forestall- 
ing his gains, and spending \vea1th ,,,hich he had not earned. But 
,yhen by ,yay of feeding the printing press of J
unes Ballantyne and 
Co., he started in 1809 the bookselling and publishing firm of John 
Ballantyne and Co., using as his agent a man as inferior in sterling 
\vorth to Jan1es, as Jalnes ,vas inferior in general ability to himself, 
he carefully dug a mine under his o\vn feet, of ,vhich \ve can only say, 
that nothing except his genius could have prevented it froln exploding 
long before it did. The truth was e,?idently that Jalnes Ballantyne's 
respectful homage, and John's hUlllorou5 appreciation, all but blinded 


· Lockhart's Life of Brott, Yiii. 221. 
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Scott's eyes to tlle utter i
adequacy of either of these men, especial1, 
the latter, to supply the deficiencies of his O\Vll character for conduct. 
ing business of this kind \vith proper discretion. J alnes Ballantyne, 
\vho was pompous and indolent, though thoroughly honest, and not 
without some intellectual insight, Scott used to call Aldihorontiphos- 
cophornio. John, who ,vas clever but frivolous, dissipated, and 
tricksy, he terlned Higchunfnnnidos, or his "little Picaroon." It is 
c1par from l\Ir. Lockhart.s account of the latter that Scott not only 
did not respect, but despised hiln, though he éordially 1i
{ed hiln, and 
that he passed over, in judging hitn, vices \vhich in a brother or son 
of his own he would severely have rebuked. I believe Il1yself that 
his liking for co-operation \yith hath, ,vas greatly founded on his feel- 
ing that they were siInrly creatures of his, to \VhOln he could pretty 
well dictate what he \vanted,-colleagues \"hose inferiority to hiInself 
unconsciously flattered his pride. lIe \vas evidently inclined to resent 
bitterly the patronage of publishers. lIe sent \v
I'd to Blackwood 
once with great hauteur, after some suggestion froIn that hOllse had 
been made to hin1 which appeared to hinl to interfere ,vith hi
; inde- 
pendence as an autho
, that he ,vas 011e of " the Black Hussars H of lit- 
erature, who ,vould not endure that sort of treatluent. Constable, ,vho 
was really very liberal, hurt his se:Jsitive pride through the Edinburglt 
Review, of ,vhich Jeffrey ,vas editor. Thus the Ballantrnes' great 
deficiency-that neither of them had any independent capacity for the 
publishing business, which would in any way hamper his discretion- 
though this is just ,vhat cOlnmercial partners ought to have had, or 
they \vere not ,vorth their salt,-was, I believe, precisely what induced 
this Black II ussar of literature, in spite of his otherwise considerable 

agacity and kno\vledge of hUlllan nature, to select theln for partners. 
And yet it is strange that he not only chose theIn, but chose the in- 
ferior and light- headed of the t,vo for far the Il10st Î1nportant and 
difficult of the two businesses. In the printing concern there ,vas at 
least this to be saiù, that of part of the business-the selection of type 
and the superintendence of the executive part,-Jan1es Ballantyne 
was a good judge. He ,vas never apparently a good n1an of business, 
for he kept no strong hand over the expenditure and acconnts, \vhich 
is the core of success in evpry concern. But he understood types; and 
his customers \\rere publishers, a ,veaIthy and judicious class, \vho 
were not likely aU to fail together. But to select a "Rigdumfunni- 
dos,"-a dissipated comic-song singer and horse-fancier,-for the head 
of a publishing concern, ,vas indeed a kind of insanity. It is told of 
John Ballantyne, that after the successful negotiation with Constable 
for Rob Roy, and while" hopping up and do,vn in his glee," he ex- 
clahned, '" Is Rob's gun here, !vir. Scott? 'V ould you ohject to my 
trying the old barrel with afell) de joy ?' "Nay, 1\Ir. Puff,' said Scott, 
, it would burst and blow you to the devil before your tinle.' 'Johnny, 
my man,' said Constable, 'what the mischief puts drawing at sight 
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into your head? ' Scott laughed heartily at. this innuendo; and tIlen 
observing that tbe little Illan felt son1ewhat sore, called attention to 
the notes of a bird in the adjoining shrubbery. ( .And by-the-by,' said 
he, as they continued listening, ('tis a long time, Johnny, since ',"e 
h&ye had H The Cobbler of Kelso.'" :\Ir. Puff forthwith jumped up 
on a mass of stone, and seating hinlself in the proper attitude of one 
,vorking with an a,vl, began a favourite interlude, mimicking a cer- 
tain son of Crispin, at ,,-hose stall Scott and he had often lingered 
,,-hen they ""ere schoolboys, and a blackbird, tbe only companion of 
his cell, that used to sing to him \vhile he talked and owhistled to it 
all day long. "ïth this performance Scott ,vas al ways de lighted. 
Xothing could be richer than tlH:
 contrast of the bi,..d's ,vi:d, s\veet 
notes, some of ,vhich he imitated ,vith ".onderful skill, vnd the accom. 
paniment of the cobbler's hoarse, cracked voice, utter1ng all manner 
of endearing epithets, ,vhich Johnny mu!
iplied and varied in a style 
,vorthy of the old \vomen in Rabelais at the birth of Pantagruel."* 
That pass9.ge gives precisely the kind of estimation in ,vhich John 
Ballantyne \vas held both by Scott and Constable. And Jet it was to 
him that Scott entrusted the dangerous and difficult duty of setting 
up a ne\V publishing house as a rival to the best publi"hers of the 
dare K 0 doubt Scott really relied on his own judgment for \vorking 
the publishing house. But except where his o,vn bOOF'5 were con- 
ærned, no judgment could have been worse. In the first place, he 
,vas always wanting to do literary jobs for a friend, and so advised the 
publishing of aU sorts of unsaleable books, because his friends de- 
sired to write them. In the next place, he ,vas a genuine hist.orian. 
and one of the antiquarian kind himself; he ,,'as himself really in. 
terested in all sorts of historical and antiquarian issues,--and very 
mistakenly gave the public credit for wish
ng to know "hat he him.. 
self \vished to kno\v. I should add that Scott's good nature and kind. 
ness of heart not only led him to help on many books w'hich he kne\v 
in himself could never ans\ver, and some which. as he ,veIl kne\v, 
'\vould be altogether \vorthless, but that it greatly biassed his o\\"n in, 
tellectual judgment. Xothing can be plainer than that he really held 
his intimate friend, Joanna Baillie, a very great dramatie poet, a much 
greater poet than bimself, for instance; one fit to be even mentioned 
as following-at a distance-in the track of Shakespeare. He sup- 
poses Erskine to exhort him thus : 


U Or, it to touch such chord be thine, 
Restore the ancient tragic line, 
And emulate the notes that rung 
From the wild harp which silent hung 
By 8ilver Avon's holy 8hore, 
Till twice a hundred years roll'd o"er,- 


.Lockharl's Lit' qf Scott, v. 218. 
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When she, the bold enchantress, came 
With fearless hand and heart on flame. 
From the pale willow fmatched the treasure, 
And swept it with a kindrEd measure, 
Till Avon's swans, ,,,hile rung the grove 
With :Montfort's hate and Basil's love. 
Awakening at the inspired strain, 
Deem'd their own Shakespeare lived again. J' 


. 


Avon's swans must have been Avon's geese, I think, if thev had 
deelned anything of the kind. Joanna Baillie's dramas are "ÌÜce;' 
and rather dull; no,v and then she can ,vrite a song with the east' 
and s,veetness that suggest Shakespearian echoes. But Scott's judg- 
ment ,vas obviously blinded by his just and warm regard for Joanna 
Baillie herself. 
Of course \vith such interfering causes to bring unsaleable books to 
the house-of course I do not not mean that John Ballantyne and Co. 
published for Joanna Baillie, or that they \vonId haye lost by it if 
they had-the ne,v firll1 published all sorts of books ,vhich did not 
sell at all; \vhile John Ballantyne hinIsf'lf indulged in a great many 
expenses and dbsipations, for which John Ballantyne and Co. had to 
pay. Nor \-vas it very easy for a partner who hiInself drew bills on 
the future-even though he \vere the \vell-spring of aU the paying 
business the cOlnpany had-to be very severe on a fel1o\v partner who 
supplied his pecuniary needs in the saIne way. At all events, there 
is no question that all through 1813 hud 1814 Scott \vas kelJt in con- 
stant suspense alid fear of bankruptcy, by the ill-success of John 
Ballantyne and Co., and the utter \vant of 8traightfor\vardness in 
John Ballantyne hinlself as to the bills out, and \vhich had to be pro- 
vided against. It was the publication of 1VavC1
ley, and the conse. 
quent opening up of the richest vein not only in Scott's o\vn gpnius, 
but in his popularity \vith the public, \vhieh alone ended t}les6 
alarms; and the lnany nnsaleable works of John Ballantyne. and Co. 
were then gradually disposed of to Constahle and others, to their 
o\vn great loss, as part of the conditions on \vhjch they receiypd a 
share in the copyright of the \vollderful novels \vhich sold like \vild.. 
fire. But though in this \vay the publishing business of John Bal- 
lantyne and Co. \-vas savpd, and its affairs pretty decently \vound up, 
the printing firm remained saddlf'd "ith SOllIe of th
ir obligations; 
while Constable's business, on \-vhich Scott depended for the mpans 
with which he was buying his estate, building his castlf', and settling 
D10ney on his daughter-in-Ia,v, was seriously injured by the pur- 
chase of all this unsaleable stock. 
I do not think that anyone" ho looks into the complicated contro- 
versy bet,veen the representatives of the Ballantynes and 1\11'. Lock- 
hart, concerning these matters, can be content with 1\11'. Lockhart's- 
DO doubt perfectly sincere-judgment on the case. It is obvious that 
amidst these intricate accounts, he fell iuto one or two serious blun. 
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ders-blunders very unjust to James Ballantyne. And without pre- 
tpnding to have luysp]f forIlled any minute judgnlent on the details, 
I think the follo\ving points clear: - (1.) That Jalnes Ballantyne ,vas 
very severely judged by :\1 r. Lockhart, on grounds \vhich ,vere never 
allegpd by Scott again
t hiln at all,-indeed on grounds on .which he 
'was expre
sly exenlptpd froul all b]aIne by Sir \Valter. (2.) That 
Sir \Valter Scott was very severely judged by the representatives of 
the Ballantynes, on grounds on ,vhich Jalnes Ballantyne hiInself 
never brought any charge against hhn ; on the contrary, he declared 
that he had no charge to bring. (3.) '-1'hat both Scott anà his part- 
ners invited ruin by freely f'p(
nding gains ,vhich they only expected 
to earn, and that in this Hcott certainly set an example ,,,!lich he 
could hardly expect feebler men not to follo\v. On the ,,-hole, I 
think the troubles ,vith the Ballantyne brothers brought to light not 
only that eager gambling spirit in hilll, ,vhich his grandfather 
indulged \vith better success and n10re llloderation ,,-hen he bought 
the hunter \vith lllopey destined for a flock of sheep, and then gave 
up gamblIng forever, but a tendency still more dangerous, and in 
SOITIe respects involving an eyen greater Inoral defect,-I lllean a ten- 
dency, chiefl'''' due, I think, to a "Ylery deep-seated pride ,-to prefer 
inferior D1en as ,vorking colleagues in business. And yet it is clear 
that' if Scott \vere to dabble in publishing at all, he really needed the 
check of n1en of larger experience and less literary turn of mind. 
Thp great 111ajority of conSUlllers of popular literature are not, and 
indf'eù will hardly ever be, literary ll1en; and that is precisely ,vhy a 
publisher who is not, in the main, literary,-,vho loo}{s on author's 
1\lS8. for the lTIOst part \vith distrust and suspicion, much as a rich 
man looks at a begging-letter, or a sober and judicious fish at an 
angler's fly-is so much less likely to run aground than such a lHan 
as Scott, The untried author should be regarded by a ,vise pu.b- 
lisher as a natural enemy,-an enemy indeed of a class, rare speci- 
mens \vhereof ,vin al\vays be his best fripnds, and ,vho. therefore 
should not be needlesslv "'affronted-but also as one of a class of \VhOIll 
nineteen out of every t;venty ,vill dangle before the publisher's eres 
,viles and hopes and exppctativns of the most dangerous and illusory 
character,-which constitute indeed the very perils that it is his true 
function in life skilfully to evade. The Ballantynes ,vere quite unfit 
for this function; first, they had not the experience requisite for it ; 
llext, th
y ,vere altogether too lnuch under Scott's influence. No 
'\vonder that the partnership caIne to no good" and left behind it the 
&erms of calamity even more serious 
till. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE W A VERLEY NOVELS. 


IN the summer of 1814, Scott took up again and completed-almost 
at a single heat,-a fragment of a Jacobite story, begun in 1805 and 
then laid aside. It "vas published anonymously, and its astonishing 
success turned back again the scales of Scott's fortunes, already in- 
clining onlinously to\\rards a catastrophe. This story ,vas 1Vaverley. 
l\lr. Carl) Ie has praised 1Vaverley above its fello\vs. " On the whole, 
contrasting 1Vaverley, which was carefully written, 'vith most of its 
follo\vers ,vhich ,vere written extempore, one Juay regret the extem- 
pore method." This is, however, a very unfortunate judgment. 
K ot one of the whole series of no,Tels appears t.o have been ,vritten 
Inore conlpletely extempore than the great bulk oÎ IVaverley, inc1ud- 
ing almost everything that made it either popular with the million 
or fascinating to the fastidious; and it is even likely that this Ï5 one 
of the causes of its excellence. 
" The last two volumes," says Scott, in a letter to l\Ir. :rvlorritt, 
., were \vritten in three weeks." And here is l\Ir. Lockhart's de- 
scription of the effect ,vhich Scott's incessa.nt toil during the composi- 
tion produced on a friend whose window happened to command the 
novelist's study :- 


"Happening to pass through Edinburgh in June, 1814, I dined one day with the 
gentleman in question (now the Hononrab)e WiHiam Menzies, one of the Supreme 
JudgC's at the Cape of Good Hope), whose residence was then in George Street, 
situated very near to, and at right angles with, North Castle Street It was a party 
of very young per
on8, most of them, like :Menzies and myself, destined for the 
Bar of Scotland, all gay and thoughtless, enjoying the firRt flush of manhood, with 
little remembran
e of the yesterday, or care of the morrow. \Vhen my companion's 
worthy father and unde, after seeir..g two or three bottles go round, left the juve- 
niIps to themselvcs, the weather being hot, we adjourned to a library which had one 
large window looking northwards. After carousing here for an hour or more, lob... 
RPrved that a shade had co I
C over the aspect of my friend, who bappened to be 
placed immediately opposite to myself, and said something that intimated a fear of 
his beinz unwell. 'No,' said he, 'I shaH be well enough presently, if you will only 
let me sit where you are, and take my chair; for there is a confounded hand in sight 
of me here, which has often bothered me before, aud now it won't let me fiH my 
g)ass with a good will. ' I rO'3e to change places with him accordingly, and he pointed 
out to me this band, which, like the writing on Belshazzar's wall. disturbed his 
hour of hi1arity. 'Since we sat down.' he said, 'I have been \vatching It- it fas
 
cinates my eye-it never stops-page after page is fini
hed. and t rown on that heap 
of ,MS., and still it goes on unwearied; and so it win be tin candles are brought in, 
anû God know:?- bow long after that. It is the same every nignt-I can't stand a 
ight 
of it when I am not at my books. ' 'Some stupid, dogged eng-rosAing clerk, prob- 
ably,' exclaimed myself, · or some other giddy youth in our society.' 'No, boys,' 
said OUI' host; 6 I well know what hand it is-'tis Walter Scott's.' " * 


* Lockhart.s Life of Scott. iv. 171-3. 
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If that is not extempore \vriting, it is difficult to say ,,
hat extern, 
pore writing is. But in truth there is no evidence that anyone of 
the novels was laboured, or even so luuch as ca
efullr COIn posed. 
Scott's nlethod oÎ cOlnposition ,vas always the same; and, ,vhen 
,vriting an imaginative ".ork, the rate of progress 
eenlS to have been 
pretty even, depending much nlore on the absence of disturbing en- 
gagt'1nents, than on any Inel1tal irregularity. The morning was 
a]ways his brightest tÍ1ne ; but lllorlling or evening. in country or in 
town, "
ell or ill, \vriting \vith his o,vn pen or dictating to an aman- 
uensis in the inter\-al& of screal11Ïng-fits due to the torture of cr
nnp 
in the stomach, Scott spua away at his imaginative \veb alnlost as 
p\.enlyas a silk\vorm spins at its golden cocoon. X or can I detect the 
slightest trace of any difference in quality bet\veen the stories, such 
as can be reasonably ascribed to conlparative care or haste. There 
are differences, and e'.en great differences, of course, ascribable to 
t he less or greater 
uitability of the subject chosen to Scott's genius, 
but I can find no trace of the sort of cause to ,,-llÍch ::\11'. Carlyle re- 
fers. Thus, fe\v, I suppose, \vould hesitate to say that ,,-hile Old 
JIol't r dity is very near, if not quite, the finest of Scott's "
orks, Tile 
Black DlC(llf)s not far fronl the other end of the scale. 1
 et the 
two ,vere "
ritten in inuuediate succession (TIle Black Dlcalf being 
the first of the t,yo), and ,vere published together, as the first series 
of Tales of JIy Lanàlord, in 1816. SOl' do I think that any conlpe- 
tent critic ,vould find any clear deterioration of quality in the novels 
of the later years,-excepting of course the t,,"o ,yritten after the 
stroke of paralysis. It is true, of course, that sotne of the subjects 
\vhich nIost powerfully stirred his inlagination '''ere anlong his earlier 
thelnes, and lhat he could not effectually use the sanle subject twice, 
though he now and then tried it. But making allo\vance for this 
consideration, the imaginative po\ver of the novels is as astonishingly 
even as the rate of cOluposition itself. For my o,vn part, I greatly 
prefer The Fortunes of ,:ðrigel (\"\
hich was \vritten in 1822) to 1l"'ore1'ley, 
\vhich was begun in 1805, and finished in 1814, and though yery Inany 
better critics \voulcl probably decidedly disagree, I do not think that 
any of theln ,vould consider this preferenc
 grotesque or purely capri- 
cious. Indeed, though Anne of Geierstein,-the last conlposed before 
Scott's stroke.-,,'ould hardly seeln to any careful judge the equal of 
Wa
'el'ley, I do not much doubt that if it had appeared in place of 
lravcrlel/, it ,vould have excited very nearly as nIuch interest and ad- 
Iniration ; nor that had Wacerley appeared in lS29, in p1ace of .....<Ínne 
of Geirstein, it \vould have failed to excite very much nlore. In 
these fourtepn most effective 
-ears of Scott's literary life, during \vhich 
he \vrote twenty-thtee novels besides shorter tales, the best stories 
appear to have been on the ,vhol
 the 1110St rapidly ,vritten, probably 
because they took the strongest hold of the author's imagination. 
Till near the close of his career as an author. Scott nev'er avo,ved 
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his responsibility for any of these series of novels, and even took some 
pains to mystify the public as to the identity bet\veen the author of 
lVflrerley and the author of Jàles of 'Jny Landlord. The care \vith 
which the secret ,vas kept is iInputed by l\Ir. Lockhart in sonle degree 
to the habit of nlystery \vhich had gro\vn upon Scott during his secret 
partnership \vith the Ballantynes; but in this he seerrlS to be con- 
founding two very different phases of Scott's character. No doubt 
he ,vas, as a profegsiollallnan, a little ashalned of his cOlnlnercial spC'c- 
ulation, and un\villing to betray it. But he \vas far frOIn ashalned of 
his litpl'ary enterprise, though it seems that he \vas at first very anx- 
ious lest a con1parative failure, or even a luere moderate success, in a 
less an) bitious sphere than that of poetry, should endanger the great 
reputation he had gained as a poet. That \vas apparently the first. 
rea
on for secrecy. But, over and above this, it is clear that the mys- 
tery stÍ1nulated Scott's iInagination and sayed hÍIn trouble as well. 
He was obviously Inore free under the veiJ-free froln the liability of 
having to ans,ver for the views of Hfe or history suggested in his 
stories; but besides this, \v hat ,vas of 111 ore inlportance to him, the 
slight disguise stimulated his sense of humour, anù gratified the 
\vhimsical, boyish pleasure ,vhich he always had in acting an in1agi- 
Dary character. He used to talk of himself as a sort of Abon I-Iassan 
-a private man one day, and acting the part of a ll10narch the next- 
with the kind of glee ,vhich indicated a local delight in the change of 
parts, and I have little doubt that he thre\v himself ,vith the more gusto 
into characters very different from his o\vn, in consequence of the 
pleasure it gave hinl to conceive his friends hopelessly misled by this 
display of traits, ,vith ,,'hich he supposed that they could not haye 
credited hill1 even in iniagination. Thus besides relieving hÎIn of a 
host of cOlllplÍ111ents ,vhich he did not enjoy, and enabling him the 
better to evade an ill-bred curiosity, the disguise no doubt was the 
same sort of fillip to the fancy ,vhich a Inask and don1Ïno or a fancy 
dress are to that of their \vearers. Even in a disguise a Ulan cannot 
cease to be himself; but he can get rid of his inlproperIy "iInputed" 
righteousness-often the greatest burden he has to bear-and of all 
the expectations fonned on the strength, as 1\11'. Clough says,- 


"Of having been what one bas been, 
What one thinks one is, or thinks tha
 others suppose one." 


To some men the freedom of this disguise is a real danger and temp- 
tation. It never could have been so to Scott, ,vho ,vas in the n1ain one 
of the sinlplest as ,ven as the boldest and proudest of men. And as 
most men perhaps ,vould admit that a good deal of even the best part 
of their nature is rather suppressed than expressed by the name by 
which they are known in the ,vorld, Scott must have felt this in a far 
higher degree, and probably regarded the lnanifold characters under 
which he ,"vas known to society, as representing him in some respects 
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more justly than any individual name could haye done. His mind 
ranged hither and thither over a \vide field-far beyond that of his 
actual experience,-and proLably ranged over it all the D10re easily 
for not bping absolutely tethered to a single class of associations by 
'any public confe
sion of his authorship. After all, \vhen it becalne 
universally known that Scott \vas the only author of all these tales, it 
11lay be doubted ,,,hethel' the public thought as adequately of the inl- 
aginative efforts \vhich had creatpd them, as they did ,vhile they re- 
Inained in SOllle doubt ,,,hether there ,vas a nlultipIicity of agencies at 
,york, or only one. The uncertainty helped then1 to realize the many 
lives \vhich \v"ere really led by the author of all these tales, more conl- 
pletely than any confession of the individual authorship could have 
done. The shrinking of actÏ\
ity in public curiosity and ,volHler \vhich 
fo]Jo,vs the final detenuination of such Hluhiguities, is very apt to re- 
sult rather in a dwindling of the iInaginati,.e effort to enter into the 
genius \vhich gave rise to then1, than in an increase of respect for so 
nlanifold a creative po\ver. 
'Yhen Scott \vrote, such fertilÌìy as his in the production of novels 
,\yas regarded \vith amazenlent approaching to absolute incredulity 
Yet he ,vas in this respect only the advanced-guard of a not inconsid- 
erable class of Inen and 'VOUlen \yho have a special gift for pouring 
out story after story, containing a great variet)
 of figures, ,vhile re- 
taining a certain even level of 11lerit. There is nlore than one novelist 
of the present day "rho has far surpassed Scott in the nunlber of his 
tales, and one at lea
t of very high repute, ,vho has, I believe, pro- 
duced Inore even \vithin the saIne tÏ1ne. But though to our larger ex- 
perience, Scott's achievement, in respect of lllere fertility, is by no 
nleans the miracle \v hich it onc
 seenled, I do not think one of his suc- 
cessors can cOIn pare \vith him for a monlent in the ease and truth 
\vith whi('h he painted, not nlerely the life of his o,vn titne and coun- 
try-seldoln indeed that of précisely his own tillIe-but that of days 
long- past, and often too of scenes far distant. The l110st po\verful of 
all his stories, Olcl JIvJ'tality, \vas the story of a period 1110re than a 
century and a quarter before he \vrote; and others, ".hich though in- 
ferior to this in force, are nevertheless, ,,-hen cOIn pared \vith the so- 
caned historical rOlllances of any other English ,vriter, \vhat sunlight 
Is to moonlight, if you can say as much for the latter as to adlnit even 
that comparison,-go back to the period of the Tudors, that is, t".o 
centuries and a half. Qnerttin Durward, ".hich is all but amongst the 
best, runs back farther still, far into the previous century, \vhile Iran- 
hoe and Tile Talisman, though not alllong the greatest of Scott's 
'yorks, carry us back more than five hundr\. d years. The ne,v class 
of extempore Doyel "Titers, though nlore considerable than, sixty 
Jears ago, anyone could have expected ever to see it, is still lhnited, 
and on any high leyel of n1erit will probably ahva
.s be limited, to the 
delineation of the tinles of \vhich the narrator has personal experience. 
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Rcott seenled to have had something very like personal experience of 
ít fe\v centuries at least, judging by the ease and freshness with \vhich 
he poured out his stories of these ct-'nturies, and though no one can 
pretend that even he could describe the pt:>riod of the Tudors as l\Iiss 
Austen described the country parsons anù squires of George the 
Third's reign, or as 1\11'. Trollope describes the politicians and hunt- 
ing-lnen of Queen Victoria's, it is nevertheless the evidence of a great- 
PI' hnagination to Iuake us live so fan1iliarly as Scott does anÜdst the 
political and religious controversies of t\"O or three centuries' dura- 
tion, to be the actual \vitnesses, as it \vere, of l\largaret of Anjou's 
throes of vain ambition, and l\lary Stuart's fasl'inating remorse, and 
Elizabeth's don1Ïneering and jealous balancings of noble against 
'loble, of Janles the First's shrewd pedantries, and the Regent .l\lur- 
ray's large f\)rethought, of the politic craft of Argyle, the courtly 
1'1lthlessness of CIa verhouse, and the high- hred clemency of MonUlouth, 
than to reflect in countless l11odifications th3 freaks, figures, and fash- 
ions of our o\vn time. 
The 1110St striking feature of Scott's ronlances is that, for the most 
part, they are pivoted on pub1ic rather than mere private interests 
aud passions. '\Vith but few except.ons-(Tlte .Llntiquary, St. Ro- 
nan' 8 1Vell, and Guy lrIannering are the IlI0St inlportant)-Sc<.tt's 
novels give us an imaginative vie\v, not of l11e1'e individuals, but of 
individuals as they are affected by the public strifes and social di- 
visions of the age. And this it is which gives his books so large an 
interest for old. and young, soldiers and statesnlen, the ,,"orld of so- 
ciety and the recluse, alike. You can hardly read any novel of Scott's 
and not beconle better a\vare ,yhat public life and political issues 
Inean. And yet there is no artificiality, no elaborate attitudinizing- 
before the antique nlirrors of the past, like Buhver's, no dressing out 
of clothes-horses like G. P. R. Janles. The boldness and freshness 
of the present are carried back into the past, and you see Pap:sts and 
Puritans, Cavaliers and Houndheads, Je,vs, Jacobites, and freebooters, 
preachers, schoolInasters, l11ercenary soldiers, gipsies and beggars, all 
living the sort of life \vhich the reader feels that in their circum- 
stances and under the san1e conditions of time and place and parent- 
.age, he l11Ïght have lived too. Indeed, no man can read Scott ,vithout 
being nlore of a public nlan, \vhereas the ordinary novel tends to 
ll1ake its readers rather less of one than before. 
N ext, though 1110st of these stories are rightly called ronlances, no 
one can avoid observing that they give that side of life which is un- 
romantic, quite as vigorously as the rOlnantic side. This ,vas not 
true of Scott's poems, ,vhich only expressed one-half of his nature, 
and '\-vere ahnost pure ronlances. But in the novels the business of 
life is even better portrayed than its sentiments. 1\1 r. Bagehot, one 
of the ablest of Scott's critics, has pointed out this adlnirably in his 
es:sayon 'J'lte Waverley Novels. ":à-lany historical novelists," he saJ's" 
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fI especially those who with care and pains have read up the detail, 
are often evidently in a strait how to pass fronl their history to their 
spntiment. The fancy of Sir \Yalter could not help connf'cting the 
two. If he had given us the English side of the race to Derby, he 
tJ:f)1tld have desc1-ibed the Bank of EJlgland paying in .rixpences. and 
also tlte lO1:es of tlte cas/tiel"." Xo one ,,-ho kno\,"s the novels ,veIl can 
question this. Fergus 
racI \"'or's \vays and Ineans, his careful arrangf'- 
tuents for receiving subsidies in black nlail, are as carefully recorded 
'3 his lavish highland hospitalities; and ,,,hen he sends his silver cup 
to the Gaelic bard \vÌ1o chaunts his greatness, the faithful historian 
:loes not forget to let us know that the cup is his last, and tLat he is 
hard- pressed for the gene1.'osities of the future. So too the habitual 
thievishness of the highlanders is pressed upon us quite as vividly as 
their gallantry and superstitions. And so careful is Sir \Yalter to 
paint the petty pedantries of the Scotch traditional conservatism, 
that he ,,,ill not spare even Charles Ed\vard-of whom he dra,,,s so 
graceful a picture-the humiliation of submitting to old Brad wardine's 
"soleu1n act of homage, tJ but makes him go through the ab
urd cere- 
monyof placing his foot on a cushion to have its brogue unlatched 
by the dr," old enthusiast of heraldic lore. Indeed it ""as because 
Scott so niuch enjoyed the contrast bet\veen the high sentiment of life 
and its dry and often absurd detail, that his imagination found so 
n1uch freer a vent in the historical romance, than it ever found in the 
romantic poem. Yet he clearly needed the romantic excitenlent of 
picturesque scenes and historical interests, too. I do not think he 
,vould ever have gained any brilliant success in the narro""er region 
of the donlestic novel. He said himself, in expressing his admira- 
tion of :\Iiss Austen, (( The big bo,,,,-,,.ow strain I can do lnyself, like 
any no\v going, but the exquisite touch w'hich renders ordinary COIll- 
monplace things and characters interesting, froin the truth of the 
de3cription and the sentim
nt, is denied Ine." Indeed he tried it to 
some extent in St. Ronan's Well, and so far as he tried it, I think he 
failed. Scott needed a certain largeness of type, a strongly -marked 
class-life, and, w'here it was possible, a free, out-of-doors life, for his 
delineations. 
 0 one could paint beggars and gipsies, and wandering 
fiddlers, and mercenary soldiers, and peasants and farmers and law- 
yers, and magistrates, and preachers, and courtiers, and statesI.:Jen, 
and best of all perhaps queens and kings, ,vith anything like his 
ability. But ,,"hen it came to describing the small differences of man- 
ner, differences not due to external habits, so nluch as to internal 
sentiment or education, or mere domestic circumstance, he \\ as be- 
yond his proper field. In the sketch of the St. Ronan':::) Spa and the 
company at the table-d'hôte, he is of course somewhere near the mark, 
-he was too able a man to fall far short of success in anything he 
really gave to the world; but it is not interesting. 
Iiss 
\usten 
would ha.ve nlade La.dy Penelope Penfeather a hundred tinles a..
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amusing. We turn to 
Ieg Dods and Touchwood, ft.nd Cargill, ø.nd 
Captain Jekyl, and Sir Bingo Rinks, and to Clara l\fowbray-i. e., to 
the lives really nloulùed by large and specific causes, for enjoyment, 
and leave the small gossip of the COlnpany at the \Vells as, relatively 
at least, a failure. Anù it is \vell for all the ,vorld that it "vas so. 
1'he dOlnestic novel, \vhen really of the highest kind, is no doubt a 
perfect \vork of art, and an unfailing source of amusement; but it 
has nothing of the tonic influence, the large instructiveness, the 
stimulating intellectual air, of Scott's historic tales. Even \vhen 
Scott is farthest frolll reality-as in Ivanhoe or The JIvnastery-he 
makes you open your eyes to all sorts of historical conùitions to \vhich 
you \vould otherwise be blind. The domestic noyel, f'ven ,,,hen its 
art is perfect, gives little but pleasure at the best; at the \vorst it is 
simply scandal idealized. 
Scott often confessed his contempt for his own heroes. He said of 
Edward Waverley, for instance, that he \-vas "a sneaking piece of Íln- 
becility," and that" if he had'lnarried Flora, she would have set hiIn 
up upon the chhnney-piece as Count Borowlaski's wife used to do \vith 
hhn. I anl a bad hand at depicting a hero, properly so called, and 
have an unfortunate propensity for the dubious characters of border- 
ers, buccaneers, highland robbers, and all others of a Robin-Hood de- 
scription."* In another letter he says, "l\fy rogue ahvays, in despite 
of me, turns out my hero. "t And it seeU1S very likely that in nlost of 
the situations Scott describes so \vell, his o\vn course \vould have been 
that of his ,vilder impulses, and not that of his reason. Assuredly he 
would never have stopped hesitating on the line between opposite 
courses as his \Vaverleys, his lVlortons, his Osbaldistones do. When- 
ever he was really involved in a party strife, he flung prudence and 
impartiality to the \vinds, and "vent in like the hearty partisan "vhich 
his strong impulses made of him. But granting this, I do not agree 
with his condemnation of all his own colourless heroes. However 
much they differed in nature fronl Scott hilnself, the even balance of 
their reason against their sympathies is certainly well conceived, is in 
itself natural, and is an adnlirable expedient for effecting that which 
was probably it
 real use to Scott,-the affording an opportunity for 
the delint>ation of all the pros and cons of the case, so that the charac- 
ters on both sides of the struggle should be properly understood. 
Scott's imagination was clearly far wic1er-\vas far nlore perIneated 
with the fixed air of sound judgulent-than his practical impulses. 
He needed a machinery for displaying his insight into both sides of a 
public quarrel, and his colourless heroes gave him the instrument he 
need
d. Both in l\forton's case (in Old }'fortality), and in \Vaverley's, 
the hesitation is certainly well described. Indeed in relation to the 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, iv. 175-6. 
t Lockhart's Life of Scott, iv. 46. 
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controversy between Covenanters and Royalists, ,vhile his political 
anJ martial prepossessions ,vent 'with Claverhouse, his reason and ed- 
ucated 1110ral feeling certainly ,vere clearly identified ,vith :\lorton. 
. It is, ho,,
e'
er, ob\
iously true that 
cott's heroes are mostly created 
for the sake of the facililty they give in delineating the other charac- 
ters, and not the other characters for the sake of the heroes. Thevare 
the imaginative neutral ground, as it \,ere, on ,vhich opposing fnflu- 
ences are bronght to play; and \vhat Scott best loved to paint ,vas 
those ,vho, \vhether by nature, by inheritance, or by choice, had be- 
COlllP unique and characteristic types of onf'-
ided feeling, not those 
'who \vere luerely in process of gro\\
th, and had not ranged thelllseives 
at all. :\11'. Carlyle, ,,,110, as I lul\
e said before, places Scott's rOluances 
far belo,,
 their realleyel, lnaintains that these great types of his are 
dra,vn fronl the outside, and not luade actually to li\'e. "I-lis Bailie 
Jarvies, Dinlnonts, Dalgettys (for their nallle is legion), do look and 
talk like "hat they give thenlselves out for; they are, if not created 
and nlade poetically alive, yet decepth
elr ellactl J d as a good player 
might do then1. "
hat more is ".anted, then? For the reader lying 
on a sofa, nothing more; yet for another sort of reader nluch. It 
were a long chapter to unfold the difference in dra,ving a character 
bet\veen a Scott and a Shakespeare or Goethe. Yet it is a difference 
literally ÍIllIDPnse; they are of a different species; the value of the 
one is not to be counted in the coin of the other. "
 e might say in a 
short "YoI'd, 'which covers a long matter, that our Shakespeare fashions 
his characters fronl the heart outwards; your Scott fashions thelll frOln 
the skin in ,yards, never getting near the"' heart of thenl. The one set 
becolne living men and ',"Olllen ; the other alllount to little nlore than 
Inechanical cases, decepth
ely painted autoluatons."* .A..nd then hß 
goes on to contra
t FeneJla in Pefe/'il 0./ tile Peok \vith Goethe's :\Iign- 
on. )11'. Carlyle could hardly have chosen a less fair conlparison. 
If Goethe is to be judged by his w"Omen, let Scott be judged by his 
TIlen. So judged, I think Scott ,vill, as a painter of character-of 
course, I aUl not now' speaking of hin1 as a poet,-con1e out far abo,
e 
Goethe. Excepting the hero of his first dranla (Götz of the iron hand), 
which by the ,yay ""as so nluch in Rcott's line that his first essay in 
poetry "
as to translate it-not very ,,'ell-I doubt if Goethe ,vas ever 
succes'3ful ,,-Hh his pictures of lllen. TrillLellll Jlci8te1'1 is, as Xiebuhr 
truly saiù, C C a nlénagerie of taIne animals." DOll btless Goethe's 'YO- 
nlen-certainly his ,vOlnen of culture-are l110re truly and in\vardly 
conceived and created than Scott's. Except Jeanie Deans and :\ladge 
\Yildfire, and perhaps Lucy Ashton, Scott's wonlen are apt to be un- 
interesting, either pink and ".hite toys, or bardish ,vomen of the ,vorld. 
But then no one can compare the men of the t\yO ,vriters, and not see 
Scott's vast pre-eminence on that side. 


* Carlyle's Miscellaneous Essays) iv. 174-5. 
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I think the deficiency of his picture of \VOnlen, odd as it seems to 
say so, should be greatly attributed to 11ÏB natural chivalry. His con- 
ception of '''OIllen of his own or a higlu'r class ,vas al \vays too 1'0- 
nuultic. He hardly ventured, as it ,vere, in his tpnderness for them, 
to look deeply into their little \veaknesses and intricacies of character. 
\Yith 'VOluen of an inferior class, he had not this fpeling. Nothing 
can be 11101'0 perfect than the luanneI' in \vhich he blends tl'e dairy- 
WOinan and \VOlllan of business in J canie I)enns, with the lov"er and 
the sister. But once luake a 'V0111an beautiful, or in any ,vay an 
object of homage to him, anù Scott bo\ved so low b,\fore the image of 
her, that he could not go deep into her heart. fIe could no 11101'8 
ha ve analyzed such a 'VOlnan, as Thackeray analyzed Lady Castle- 
\vood, or AIHelia, or Becky, or as George Elliot analyzed Rosaulond 
'VIncy, than he could have vivisected C
tlllp or 1\Iaic1a. To some 
extent, therefore. Scott's pictures of ,vonlen relllain sOlllething in the 
style of the 11liniatllres of the last age---bright and beautiful beings 
\vithout any special charaeter in theln. lIe ,vas dazzled by a fai: 
heroine. He could not take thenl up into his in
agination as rea
 
beings 
s he did lllen. But then ho\v living' are his men, whether 
coarse or noble! 'Vhat a picture, for instance, is that in A Legend 
o..f .JIontl
o8e of the conceited, praglnatic, but prompt and dauntle&; 
soldier of fùrtune, rejecting Argyle's attelnpts to talnper with hiln, in 
the dungeon at Inverary, suddenly thro\ving hilnself on the disguised 
Duke so soon as he detects hÍln by his voice, and 'wresting from him 
the Ineans of his own liberation! \Vho could read that scene and 
say for a lllon1ent that D..llgetty is painted" frOlll the skin in,v8.rds"? 
It ,vas just Scott hinlself breathing his o\vn Hfe through the habits of 
a good specimen of the Inercenary soldier-rea1izing \vhere the spiri>; 
of hire ,vould end, and the sense of honour ,vould begin-anJ pre, 
ferring, even in a dungeon, tl.le audacious policy of a sudden attack 
to that of crafty npgotiation. 'Vhat a picture (and a very different 
one) again is that in Redgauntlet of Peter Peebles, the l11ad litigant, 
with face en1aciated by poverty and anxiety, and rendereù ,vil(t by 
"an insane lightnpss about the eyes," dashing into the English 
luagistrate's court for a ,varrant against his fugiti \"e counsel. Or, to 
take a third instance, as different as possible froll1 either, ho\v power 
fully conceived is the situation in Old ]'Iortality, \vhere Balfour o

 
Burley, in his fanatic fury at the defeat of his plan for a ne\v rebel. 
lion, pushes the oak-tree, ,vhich connects his wild retreat with thlJ 
outer 'world, into the stream, and tries to slay 1\10rton for opposing 
hiIn. In such scenes and a hundrpd others-for these are Dlere 
randon1 exan1ples-Scott undoubtedly painted his lllasculine figures 
frolll as deep and in ward a concepiion of the character of the situa- 
tion as Goethe ever attained, even in drawing :tvIignon, or I\Järchen, 
or Gretchen. The distinction has no real 3xistence. Goethe's pic- 
tures of women were no doubt the intuiticns of genius; and so are 
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Scott's of men-and here and there of his women too. Professional 
'WOll1en he can <11 ways paint \vith po\ver. 
Ieg Dods, the innkeeper, 

Ieg )'Ierrilies, the gipsy, 
fausp Headrigg-, the Covenanter, Elspeth, 
the old fisÌnvife in The .L4.ntiqual'Y, anll the old crones en1ployed to 
nur
e and \vatch, and layout the corpse, in 'lTfu3 Bride of Lannner- 
moor, are all in their \vay in1pressiye figures. 
And eyen ill relation to ,VOlnell of a rd.nk l110re fascinating to Scott, 
and \vhose inner chara.cter was perhaps on that account less fan1Íliar 
to his in1agination. grant hin1 but a fe\v hints from history, and he 
dra\n; a nictnre which, for yi\.idnpss and hriIliancy, l11ay almost com- 
pare ".ith Shakespeare's OWli studies in English history. Had Shake- 
speare painted the scene in Tile 
lbbot. in which ßlary Stuart con1111ands 
one of her )larys in ,vaiting to tell hpr at what bridal she last dnnced, 
and 
Iary Flen1ing blurts out t.he reference to the luarriage of Seba- 

tian at Holyrood, \vo!_lld any one he
itate to regard it as a stroke of 

enins \yorthy of the great drall1atist? This picture of the Queen's 
n1Ïnd suddenlY' tl11'o".n off its balance, and betraying, in the agony of 
the nlonlent, the fear and reillorse ,vhich every association with 
Darnley conjured up, is painted "froIn the heart out\vards," not 
"fronl the skin inwal'ds," if ever tlu're ,vere such a painting in the 
".orId. Scott hardly eye1' failed in painting kings or peasants, queens 
or peasant- \Y0I11en. There \vas sOlnething in the \vell-marked type of 
both to catch hi-; iInagination, ,vhich can always hit off the grander 
features of royalty and tbe hOlnelier features of laborious luunilitv. 
Is there any sketch traced in lines of n10re s\veeping grandeur añd 
more hnpressive force than the following of 
Iary Stuart's lucid in- 
tervalof reulorse-Iucid cOll1pared \yith her ordin
ry mood, though it 
"YfiS of a rernorse that ,va<;; almost delirious-,vhich breaks in upon 
her hour of fa
cinating condescension ?- 


" , Are they not a lovely couple. my F1eming? and is it not heart-rending to think 
that I must bz their ruLl "t' 
" (Xot s
,' said Roland Græme, 'it is we, gracious soV'erei
, who will be your 
de1iver
rs.' 'Exod!JU8 pJrPl'Or l l1n!' said the queen, looking u ward:' if it is by 
the mouth of thes
 chi1dre 1 th:lt he
v
n c:lll
 nl
 to resume the stately thoughts 
which become my birth and my right
, thou wilt gnnt them thy protection, and to 
me the power of r2warding t 1 1eir z....al.' Then turning to Fleming, she instantly 
addej, · Thou knowest, my friend, whether to make tho
e who have served me 
happy, was not ever )Iary's favourite p.lstLn
. \Yhen I have b
en rebuked by the 
st2rn prJ
cJ.
r3 of th3 CJ.lvimstic heresy-when I h1ve seen the fierce countenance
 
of my nobb::; avertej fr.:>ID me, h3s it not been becau
e I mixed in the harmless 
pleasures of the young aad gay, amI ra.th2r for the sake of their happiness tl:lan my 
own, h::lve mi.J.O'lzj in the mlsqu
. the son;r or th3 dance, with tile youth of my 
household? \\Tell, I rep2nt no
 of it-th::mg-h Knox termed it sin. and 
Iorton deg- 
radJtio,1-1 was h1P?Y be.;au3e I sa",v h
p;>iness ar()Und me : and woe betide the 
wretcbed jealousy tbat can extract guilt out of the overtlowings of an unguarded 
gaiety !-Fleming, if we are restorej to our thro.1e, shall we not haye one blithesome 
day at a bhthe50me brid'll. of which we ma.;;t now name neither the bride nor the 
bridegroom? But that bridegroom shall h
ve the barony of Blair
owrie, a fair gift 
even for a queen to give, and that brid
's ch:lplet 5hall be twinel with the fairest 
pearls that ever were found in the depths of LocWomond; and thou thyself, Mary 
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Fleming, the best dres8er ('I tires that ever bll
ked the tresses of a Queen, nnd who 
would scorn to touch tbose of any woman of lower I'ank-thou thyself shalt for mv 
love twine them into the blide's tre
sps - Look, my Fleming, suppose then such 
clustered locks as these of cur Catherine, they would not put shame U f on thy 
skill' So saying she passed her hand fondly over the head of her youthfu favour- 
ite, while her more aged attendant repJied despondently, · Alas, madam, your 
thoughts stray far from home.' 'They do, my Fleming,' said the queen, 'but is it 
well or kind in you to call them back ?-Uod knows they have kept the perch this 
night but too cJosely.-Come, I will recall the gay vision, were it but to punish thLm. 
Yes, at that blithesome bridal. 'Mary herself shall forget the weight of sorrows, and 
the toil of state, and her3P1f once more lead a measure.-At whose wedding was it 
that we last. danced, my Fleming 1 1 think care has troubled my memory-yet 
t:\ometbing of it I should remember; can8t thou not aid llle? I know thou canst.' 
· Alas, maâam
' replied the lady. "Vhat,' said :Mary, 'wilt thou not help us so far? 
this is a peevish adhpr(-'nce to thine O\"i'n graver opinion which holds our talk as folly. 
But thou art court-bred and wilt well un erstand me when I 
my the queen C01n- 
mands Lady Fleming to tell her when she led the last b'/'wr.le. ' '\Vith a face deadly 
pale and a mien as if she were about to sink into the earth, the court-bred dame, no 
longf'r daring to refuse obedience, faltered out, 'Gracious lady-if my memory err 
not-it was at a masque in Holyrood-at th(-' marriage of Sebastian.' The unhappy 
queen, who hdd hitherto listened with a melancholy 
mile. provoked by the I'('luc. 
tance with which the Lady Flemin
 brought out her story, at this ill-fated word in 
terrupted her with a shriek 
o wila and loud that the vaulted apartment rang. and 
both Roland and Catherine sprung to their feet In the utmost terror and ãlarm. 
:l\1cantime, :Mary seemed, by the train of horrible ideas thus suddenly excited, sur- 
prised not only beyond 8elf-command. but for the moment beyond the verge of reu- 
flon. 'Traitress, she said to the Lady Fleming, 'thou wouldst slay thy sovereign. 
Call my French guards-á '/ìwi! á moi! mes Francais !-I am beset with traitors in 
mine own palace-they have murdered my husband-Rescue! Rescue! for tlw 
Queen of Scotland!' She started up from her chair-her features late so exquÜdtely 
lovely in their paleness, now inflmned with the fury of frenzy, and resembling those 
of a Bellona. ' ,\\7 e will take the field ourself,' she said; 
 warn the city-warn 
Lothian and Fife-saddle our Spanish barb, and bid French Paris see our petronc1 
be charged. Better to die at the head of our brave Scot
men, like our grandfather 
at Flodden, than of a broken heart like 0111' ill-starred father.' , Be patient-be com- 
posed, dearest sovereign,' said Catherine; and then addressing Lady Flemin,g 
angrily, she added, 'Bow could you say aught that reminded her of her husband 
, 
The word reached the ear of the unhappy princess, who caught it up, E'peaking with 
great rapidity, 'Hu!'5band I-what husband? Not his nlost ChriRtian Majesty--he is 
ill at ease-he cannot mount on horseback-not him of the Lennox-but it was the 
Duke of Orkney thou wouldst say?' . For God's love, madam, be patient l' said the 
Lady Fleming. But the queen's excited imagination could by no entreaty be di- 
verted from its course, ' Bid him come hither to our aid,' she said, 'and bring with 
him his lambs, as he calls them-Howton, Hay of 1'\alla, Black Onniston and his 
kinsman Hob--Fie, how swart they are, and how they smell of sulphur 1 "That! 
closeted with 
Iorton? Nay, if the Douglas 311d the Hepburn ha ch the complot 
toaether, the bird when it l'reaks the shell will scare Scotland, will it not, my Flem- 
ing
' , She grows wilder and wilder,' said Fleming. ' 'Ve ha\ e too many hearers 
for these strange words' , Roland.' said Catherine, 'in the name of God begone 1 
-you cannot md us here-leave us to deal with her alone-away-away P" 


And equally fine is the scene in Kcnilwort1
 in ,vhich Elizabeth under- 
takes the reconciliation of the haughty rivals, Sussex and Leicester, 
unaware that in the course of the audience she herself will have to 
bear a great strain on her self-colnmand, both in her feelings as a 
queen 
Dd her feelings 3S a lover. Her grand rebukes to both, her 
ill-
Qncealed preference fo.r Leicester, her whispered ridicule of Sus. 
sex, the impulses of tenderness which she stifles, the Hashes of re 
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Eenfment to which she gives 'way, the triunlph of policy ove
 private 
feeling, her imperious in1patience ,vhen she is bamed, her jealousy as 

he gro\vs suspicious of a personal rival, her gratified pride and 
va
ity ,vhen the suspicion is exchanged for the clear evidence, as she 
supposes, of Leicester's love, and her perenlptory- conclusion of the 
audience, bring before the nlÍnd a series of pictures far luore vivid 
and Ï1npre
sive than the greatest of historical painters could fix on 
canvas, even at the cost of tht' labour of years. Even nlore brilliant, 
though not so sustained and difficult an effort of genius, is the later 
scene in the sallle story, in ,,
IJÍch EJizabeth drags the unhappy 
Countess of Leicester frolll her concealnlent in one of the grottoes of 
Kenil worth Castle, and strides off ,,,ith her, in a fit of vindictive 
hunliliation and ,AJnazonian furv, to confront her with her husband. 
But this last scene no doubt is Ìnore in Scott's "
a\
. He can ahvavs 
paint ".OInen in their nlore nlasculine Illoods. ''''here he frequenti y 
fails is in the attenlpt to indicate the finer shades of "
omen's nature. 
In AnlY Robsart herself, for exalnple, he is by no means generally 
successful, though in an early scene her childish delight in the vari- 
ous orders and decorations of her husband is painted ,vith 11luch 
freshness and delicacy. But ,yherever, as in the case of qneens, 
Scott ("an get a telling hint from actual history, he can ahvays so use 
it as to luake history itself seem dim to the equÏ\
alent for it ,vhich 
he gives us. 
And yet, as everyone know's, Scott ,vas excessively free in his 
manipulations of history for the purposes of romance. In Kenilu:orth 
he represents Shakespeare'-s plays as already in the 1110uths of courtiers 
and statesmen, though ìle lays the scene in the eighteenth year of 
Elizabeth, ,,
heI1 Shakespeare "
as hardly old enough to rob an 
orchard. In 1Voodstock, on the contrary, he insists, if you cOlnpare 
Sir Henry Lee's dates ,,
ith the facts, that Shakespeare died t went)"' 
years at least before he actually died. The historical basis, again, of 
TVoodstock and of Redgrtuntlet is thoroughly untrust\vorthy, and 
about all the minuter details of history,-unless so far as they were 
characteristic of the age,-I do not suppose that Scott in his romances 
ever troubled hiInself at all. And yet few' historians-not even Scott 
himself ,vhen he exchanged romanée for history-ever dre"
 the great 
figures of history ,vith so po\'.erful a hand. In writing history and 
biography Scott has little or no advantage over very inferior lllen. 
His pictures of Swift, of Dryden, of X apoleon, are in no ,yay very 
vivid. It is only ".here he is ,vorking frOlll the pure inlagination,- 
though ÍInagination stirred by historic study,-that he paints a 
picture which follo,vs us about, as if ,vith living eyes, instead of cre- 
ating for us a mere series of lines and colours. Indeed, ,vhether Scott 
dra,vs truly or falsely, he dra,vs with such genius that his pictures of 
Richard and Saladin, of Louis XI. and Charles the Bold, of )Iar- 
garet of Anjou and René of Provence, of 
Iary Stuart and Elizabeth 
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Tudor, of Sussex and of Leicester, of Jan1cs and Charles and Buck- 
ingham, of the t\VO Dukes of Ar
"yle-the Argyle of the tinle of the 
revolution, and the Argyle of George II. ,-of Queen Caroline, of 
Clavcrhouse, and 1\IOlllnouth. and of Rob Roy, ,vin live in Eng1ish 
literature beside Shakespeare's pictures - probably less faithful if 
more in1aginative-of John and Richard and the later IIenrif's, and all 
the great figures by ,vhonl they "
ere surrounded. No historical 
portrait that we possess ,viII take precedence-as a 111cre portrait-of 
Scott's brilliant study of Janles 1. in The Fortunc8 of Nigel. Take 
this illustration for instance, ,,,here George Heriot the goldsmith 
(Jingling Geordie, as the I\::ïl1g fanliliarly calls hhn) has just been 
!5peaking of Lord Huntinglen, as "a Ulan of the old rough world 
that '\vill drink and s,,'ear : "- 


" '0 Geordie l' exclaimed the king, 'these are auld-w:uld frailties, of whiIk we 
dare not pronounce even ourselves absolutely free. But the warld grows worse 
.Tom day to day, Geordie. The juveniles of thi8 age may weel say with the poet,- 
" Ætas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores-" 
This Dalgarno does not drink so much, aye, or swear 80 much, as his father, but he 
wenches, Geordie, and he breaks his word and oath baith. As to what ye 
ay of the 
Ieddy and the minbters. we are all fallible creatures, Geordie, p1"Ïef'ts and kings as 
weeJ as others; and wha kens but what that may account for the difference between 
this Dalgarno and his father? 'l'he earl is the vera soul of honour, and cares nne 
mair forwarJd's gear than a noble hound for the que!:;t of a foulmart; but a
 for his 
f301l
 he was like to brazen us all out-ourselves, 
teenlC, .Baby Charles, and onr 
Council, till he heard of the t ocher, and then by my kingly crown he lap like a cock 
at a grossart! The
e are discrepancies betwixt pàrent and son not to be accounted 
for naturally, according to Baptista Porta, Michael Scott de 8ecreti<:, aud others. Ah, 
Jingling Geordie, if your cloutin
 tte caldron, and jingling on pots, pans. and 
veshels of all manner of metal, haa.na jingled a' your grammar out of your bead, I 
could have touched on that matter to you at mair length.'. . . Heriot inquired 
whether Lord JJalgarno had consented to do tbe Lady Hcrmione justice. ' Troth, 
man, I have small doubt that he will,' quoth the king', 'I gave him the Echedule of 
her worldly substance, \vhicb you delivered to us in the council, and we allowed him 
half an hour to chew the cud upon that. It is rare reading for. bIinging him to rea- 
son. I left Baby Charles and S:eenie laying his duty before him, and if he can 
) esist doing what t!ley desire him, why I wish he would teach me tbe gate of it. 0 
Geordie, Jingling Geordie, it was erand to hear Baby <":harles laying down the guilt 
of dissimulation, and Steenie lecturing on the turpitude of incontinence,' 'I am 
afraid,' E:aid George Heriot, more hastily than r ru,-
ently, 'I mi
ht have thought of 
the 0ld proverb of Satan reproving sin.' 'Dei hae our soul, nci

hbour,' f'aid tbe 
king, reddening, 'but ye are not blnte! I gie ye licence to Epeak freely, and by 
our saul. ye do not let the privilege become lost, non utendo-it will suffer TIO nega- 
tive prescription in your hands. Is it fit, think ye, that Baby Charles should let 
his tho1:lghts be publicly seen 11 No, no, princes' thoughts are arcana impel'ii: qui 
nesdt di-silYn"lare, nesci' regnare, Every liege Eubject is bound to f:peak tbe whole 
truth to th } 
Il1,g, but there ÌR nae reciprocity of obligation-and for Steenie havin!; 
bee!'! wbile
 a dike-Jouper at a time, is it for you, who are hi
 gold
mith, and to 
whom, I doubt, he awes an uncomatable sum, to cast that up to him [i' 


Assuredly there is no undue favouring of Stuarti in such a picture 
as that. 
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Scott's humour is, I think, of very different qualities in relation to 
different subjects. Certainly he was at timeS capable of considerable 
heaviness of hand,-of the Scotch ",,'ut" ,vhich has been so ir- 
re,verently treated by English critics. His rather elaborate jocular 
iI\troductions, under the nanle of Jedediah C]eishbothanl, are dearly 
laborious at times. And even his o,vn letters to his daughter-in-Ia \v, 
". hich :\11'. Lockhart seems to regard as l110de Is of tender playfulness 
and pleasantry, seem to mp decidedly elephantine. Kot unfrequently, 
too, his stereotyped jokes weary. Dalgetty bores you ahnost as Inuch 
as he ,,'ould do in real Jife,-,,'hich is a great fault in art. Brad- 
,,'ardine becolnes a nuisance, and as for Sir Piercie Shafton, he is be- 
yond endurance. Like SOllie other Scotchnlen of genius, Scott t\vanged 
a,yay at any effective chord till it nlore than lost its expressiveness. 
But in dr}' hunlour, and in that higher bUIllour ,,-hich sKilful1y blends 
the ludicrous and the pathetic, so that it is hardly possible to separate 
bet,,'een snliles and tears. Scott is a lllaster. His canny innkeeper, 
who, Jlaving, sent away all the peasemeal to the canlp of the Cove- 
nanters, and al1 the oatmeal (with deep professions of duty) to the 
castle and its cavaliers, in conlpliance "with the requisitions sent tt 
him on each side, adnlits ,,'ith a sigh to his daughter that "they 
maun gar ,,'heat flour serve thenlsels for a blink,"-his finn of solici- 
tors, Greenhorn and Grinderson, ,,'hose Renior partner \vrites respect- 
fuUy to clients in prosperity, and \vhose junior partner ,,-rites fan1ÍI- 
iarly to those in adversity,-his arbitrary nabob ,vho asks })O,,' the 
devil anyone should be able to mix spices so ,veIl "as one ". ho bas 
been ,,'here they gro\v ; "-his little ragamuffin ,vho indignantly de- 
nies that he has broken his promise not to gan1ble a\vay his sixpences 
at pitch-and-toss because he has ganlbled them R\Vay fit "neevie- 
neevie-nick-nack,"-and sin1ilar figures abound in his tales,-are all 
creations ,vhich lllake one laugh inwardly as ,ve read But he has a 
much higher humour still, that inimitable pow"er of shading off igno- 
rance into knowledge and sinlplicity into \visdom, \vhich ll1akes his 
picture of Jeanie Deans, for instance, so humorous as ,,-en as so af- 
fecting. 'Yhen Jeanie reunites ber father to her husband by ren1ind- 
ing the fornler ho\v it "
ould sometimes lla ppell that "t \Va precious 
saints might pu' sundrywise like t\va ('O\\'S riving at the san1e hay- 
band," s1Je gives us an adn1Îrable instance of Scott's higher humour. 
Or take Jeanie Dean's letter to her father comlllunicating to him the 
pardon of his daughter and her o\vn intervie\v ,vith the Queen :- 


"DEAREST A
ï) TRULY HO
OURED FATHER -Thi
 cemes with my duty to inform 
yon that it has pleased God to redeem that captlvitie of my poor Eister. in respect 
the Queen's ble
8f'd :Majesty, for \\hom we fire ever bound to pray, hath redeemed 
her soul from the slayer, granting the ransom of her, whilk is ane pardon or re- 
prieve. A nd I spoke with tbe Queen face to face, and yet Iive: for 
he is not 
mnckle differing from other grnnd 1eddies, saving that sbe has a stateJy presence, 
and een Hke a blue huntin' hawk's, whilk gaed tbrou' and throu' me like a High. 
l
d durk-And all this good was, alway under the Great Giver, to whom au 
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3re but instruments, wrought for us by the Duk of ArgUe, wha is ane native tme. 
hearted Scotsman, and not pridefu' like other folk we ken of-and likewise skeely 
eno\\' in bestial, whereof he has promi8ed to gie me twa Devonshire kye. of which he 
is enamoured. although I do still haud by the real hawkit Airshire breed-and I 
bave promi
ed him a cheese; and I wad wuss ye if Gowans. tbe brockit cow. has 
a quey. that she 8uld suck her fin of mi1k. as I am given to understand he has 
none of that breed, and is not scornfu' but win take a thing frae a PUlf body, thaI, it 
may lighten their heart of the loading of debt that they awe him. Also his honour the 
Duke will accept ane of our Dunlop cheeses, and it saB be my faut if a better was 
ever yearned in Lowden, "-l Here foBow some observations respecting the breed of 
cattle. and the produce of the dairy which it is our intention to forward to the 
Board of Agriculture.]-" Nevertheless, these are but matters of the after-harveE1t, in 
respect of the 
reat good which Providence bas gifted us \Yith-and, in especial, 
poor Effie's life. And ob, my d ar father, since it hath pleased God to be merciful 
to her, let her not want your free pardon, whilk will make her meet to be ane vessel of 

race, and also a comfort t.o your ane graie bairs. De:ir Father, will ye let the Laird 
ken that we have had friepds strangely raised up to us, find tl1at the talent wbilk 
he lent me wIll be thankfully repaid. .I hae 80rn
 of it to the fore; and the rest of 
it is not knotted up in ane pnr
e or napkin, but in ane wee bit paper, as is the 
fashIon heir, whi1k 1 am assured IS gude for the siH(Jr. And, dear father, through 
Mr. Butler's means I hae gude frIendship wIth the Duke, for there had been kind- 
ness between their forbears in the auld troublesome tIme byepa
t. And :Mrs. Glass 
has been kind like my very mother She bas a braw house here. and lives bien and 
warm. wi' twa servant lasses, and a man and a cal1ant in th(' Ehop And 8h
 is to 
Bend yon doun a pound of her hiedried, and Borne other tobaka, and we maun think of 

ome propine for lwr. sinc
 her kindness hath been great. And the Duk is to send 
the pardon doun by fin express mesl:;enger, in respect that I canna travel sae fast; 
and I am to come doun wi' twa of bis Honour's servants-that IS, John Archibald, 
a decect and elderly gentleman, that says he bas seen you lang sync, when ye were 
buying beasts in the west frae the Laird of Aughtcrmu,ggitie-but maybe ye winna 
mind him-ony way, be
s a civil nlan-and l\1rs. Dolly Dutton, that is to be dairy- 
maid, at Inverara. and they bring mc on as far as Glasgo" whilk will make it nae 
pinch to win harne. wbJlk I desire of all things. May the Giver of aU good things keep 
ye in your outgauns and incomings, whereof devoutly prayeth your loving dauter, 
" JEAN DEANS. 1t 


This contains an example of Scott's rather heavy jocularity as well 
as giving us a fine illustration of his highest and deepest and sunniest 
hun1our. Coming ,,,here it does, the joke inserted about the Board 
of Agriculture is rather Iike the gambol of a rhinoceros trying to imi- 
tate the cur\ettings of a thoroughbred horse. 
Some of the finest touches of his hUlnour are no doubt much height- 
ened by l1Ïs perfect cOlnmand of the genius as ,veIl as the dialect of a 
peasantry, in ,,,horn a true culture of mind and sometimes also of 
heart is found in the closest possible contact with the hUlnblest pur- 
suits and the quaintest enthusiasm for them. But Scott, ,vith all his 
turn for irony-and l\Ir. Lockhart says that even on his death-bed he 
used to\vards his children the same sort of good-humourEd irony to 
,-vhich he had always accuston1ed theu1 in his life-certainly never 
givf's us any example of that highest irony which is found so fre- 
quently in Shakespeare, \vhich touches the paradoxes of the spiritual 
life of the children of earth, and 'which reached its highest point in 
Isaiah. Now and then in his latest diaries-the diaries \vritten in 11Ïs 
deep aftliction-he comes near the edge of it. Once, for instance, he 
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says, U '\Yhat a strange scene if the surge of conversation could sud- 
denly ebb like the tide, and sho\v us the state of people's real minds I 


, No eyes the rocks discover, 
'Vhich lurk beneath the deep. ' 


Life could not be endured were it seen in realit.y." But thig i
 not 
irony, only the sort of meditation which, in a mind inclined to thrust 
deep into the secrets of life's paradoxeR, is apt to lead to irony. Scott, 
ho,vevpr, does not thrust deep in this direction. He met the cold steel 
\vhich inflicts the deepe
t interior \vounds, like a soldier, and never 
seenlS to have meditatpd on the higher paradoxes of life till reason 
reeled. The irony of Hamk.t is far fronl Scott. His imagination ,vas 
essentially one of distinct E'lnbodirnent. He never even seemed so 
lnuch as to contenlplate that sundering of substance anù form, that 
rending a\vay of out\vard garments, that unclothing of the soul, in 
order that it might be more effectually clothed upon, which is at the 
heart of anything that nlay be called spiritual irony The constant 
abiding of his mind ,vithin the ,veIl defined forms of some one or 
other of the conditions of out,vard life and manners, among the scores 
of different spheres of hunlan habit, \vas, no doubt, one of the secrets 
of his genius j but it was also its greatest limitation. 


CHAPTER XI. 


:l\fORALITY AND HELIGION. 


TH
 very same causes which limited Scott's humour and irony to the 
COlnmoner fields of experience, and prevented hhn frOID ever intro- 
ducing into his stories characters of the highest type of Inoral thought- 
fulness, gave to his o\vn lnorality and religion, ",'Inch ,vere, I think, 
true to the core so far as they \vent, a shade of distinct convention- 
ality. It is no doubt quite true, as IHC\ himself tel1s us, that he took 
more interest in his luercenaries and llloss-troopers, outla,ys, gipsies, 
and beggars, than he did in the fine ladies and gentlenlen under a 
cloud \-VhOUl he adopted as heroines and heroes. But that was the 
very sign of his con ,
entionalisln. Though he interested himself more 
in these irregular persons, he hardly ever ventured to paint their in- 
ner life so as to sho\v ho\v little ther
 ,vas to choose bet",'een the sins 
of those who are at \var \vith society and the sins of those ,vho bend 
to the yoke of society. He widened rather than narrowed the chasm 
between the outla\v and the respectable citizen, even ,vhi1e he did not 
disgui
e his own romantic interest in the former. He extenuated" no 
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doubt, the sins of all brave and violent defiers of the law, as distin- 
guished from the sins of crafty and cunning abusers of the law. But 
the leaning he had to the former was, as he was "Tilling to admit, 
what he regarded as act naughty" leaning. lIe did not attempt for a 
moment to balance accounts between thern and society. He paid his 
tribute as a matter of course to the established morality, and only put 
in a ,vord or t,vo by ,yay of attempt to diminish the severity of the 
sentence on the bold transgressor. And then, \vhere what is called 
the" law of honour" comes in to traverse the law of religion, he had 
no scruple in setting aside the lat
er in favour of the custon1S of gen- 
tlernen, ,vithout any attempt 
o justify that course. Yet it is evident 
from various passages in his \vritings that he held Christian duty in- 
consistent ,vith duelling, and that he held hinlself a sincere Christian. 
In spite of this, when he was fifty-six, and under no conceivable hurry 
or perturbation of feeling, but only concerned to defend his own con- 
duct-which was indeed plainly right-as to a political disclosure 
which he had made in his life of Napoleon, he asked his old friend 
"Tilliam Clerk to be his second, if the expected challenge from Gen- 
eral Gourgaud should come, and declared his firm intention of accept- 
iug it. On the strength of official evidence he had exposed some con- 
duct of General Gourgaud's at St. Helena, "Thich appeared to be far 
from honourable, and he thought it his duty on that account to submit 
to be shot at by General Gourgaud, if General Gourgaud had wished 
it. In writing to William Clerk to ask }lim to be his second, he says, 
"Like a man who finds himself in a scrape, General Gourgaud may 
wish to fight himself out of it, and if the quarrel should be thrust on 
me, \vhy, I will not baulk him, Jackie. He shall not dishonour the 
country through my sides, I can assure hirn." In other words, Scott 
acted just as he had made W averley and others of his heroes act, on a 
code of honour which he knew to be false, and he must have felt in 
this case to be sOlnething worse. - He thought himself at that tin1e 
under the most stringent obligations both to his creditors and his chil- 
dren, to do all in his po\ver to redeem himself and his estate fronl 
debt. Nay, more, he held that his life was a trust fro,m his Creator, 
\vhich he had no right to thro\v a\vay merely because a Ulan \vhom he 
had not really injured was indulging a strong wish to injure hÎIn ; 
but he could so little brook the imputation of physical cowardice, that 
he was moral coward enough to resolve to nleet General Gourgaud, if 
General Gourgaud lusted after a shot at him. Nor is there any trace 
preserved of so much as a moral scruple in his own mind on the sub- 
ject, and this though there are clear traces in his other writings as to 
\vhat he thought Christian morality required. But the Border chiv- 
alry was so strong in Scott that, on subjects of this kind at least, his 
nlC)rality was the conventional morality of a day rapidly passing 
a \vay. 
He showed the same conventional fe
1.i.ng in 
is severity towar
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one of his own brothers who had been guilty of cowardice. Daniel 
Scott ,vas the black sheep of the family. He got into difficulties in 
business, formed a bad connexion ,vith an artful '\vonlan, and '\vas sent 
to try his fortunes in the \Yest Indies. There he was employed in 
sOlne service against a body of refractory negroes-"re do not know its 
exact nature-and apparently sho\ved the ,vhite feather. 
Ir. Lock- 
hart says that" he returned to Scotland a dishonoured nlan; and 
though he found shelter and c01l1pa
sion fron1 his ll1other, his brother 
,,"ould never see him again. X ay, when, soon after, his health, shat. 
tered by dissolute indulgence, . . . gave \vay altogether, and he died, 
as yet a young lllan, the poet refused either to attend his funeral or to 
wear lllourning for hiIn, like the rest of the family."* Indeed he 
always spoke of him as his" relative," not as his brother. Hereagail1 
Scott's severity was due to his brother's failure as a "lllan of honour," 
i. e. in courage. He 'vas forbearing enough ,vith vices of a different 
kind; made John Ballantyne's dissipation the object rather of his 
jokes than of his indignation; and not only nlourlled for him, but 
really grieved for hinl ,,,,hen he died. It is only fair to say, hOl\o-ever, 
that for this conventional scorn of a ,veakness rather than a sin, Scott 
sorrowed sincerely later in life, and that in sketching the physical cow- 
ardice of Connachar in 1 J he Fair }..llaid of Perth, he deliberately made 
an attempt to atone for this hardness to\vards his brother by showing 
bo\v frequently the foundation of co\vardiee may be laid in perfectly 
involuntary physical temperalllent, and pointing out ,vith ,,,hat noble 
elements of disposition it may be combined. But till reflection on 
many forms of hUlllan character had enlarged Scott's charity, and 
perhaps also the range of his speculative ethics, he remained a con- 
ventional nloralist, and one, moreov'er, the type of whosp conventional 
code was borro\ved morp from that of honour than from that of re- 
ligious principle. There is one curious passage in his diary, ,vritten 
Tery near the end of his life, in ,,,hich Scott even seelllS io declare 
that conventional standards of conduct are better, or at least safer, 
than religious standards of conduct. He says in his diary for the 15th 
,April, 1828,-" Dined ,vith Sir Robert Inglis, and lnet Sir Tholnas Ac- 
land, my old and kind friend. I \vas happ)" to see hilll. He may be 
considered no'v as the head of the religious party in the House of 
Conlnlons-a powerful body 'which \Yilberforce long conul1anded. It 
is a difficult situation., for t.he adaptation of religious lllotivf's to earthly 
policy is apt-all10ng the infinite delusions of the hUlnan heart-to be 
a snare."t His letters to hi'3 eldest son, the young cavalry officer, on 
his first start in life, are luuch adn1Ïred by )lr. Lockhart, but to me 
they read a little hard, a little ,vorldly, and extremely conventional. 
Conventionality was certainly to his ll1Índ almost a virtue. 


· Lockhart's L
fe of Scott, Hi. 198-9. 
t Lockhart's Life of Scott, ÏX. 231. 
.ACME BIOG II.-13. 
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Of enthusiam in religion Scott al \ovays spoke very severely, both in 
his novels and in his letters and private diary. In writing to Lord 
Montague, he speaks of such enthusiasnl as was then prevalent at 
Oxford, and \vhich Inakes, he says, "religion a motive and a pretext 
for particular lines of thinking in politics and in tell1 poral affairs" 
[as if it could help doing that !] as "teaching a new ",.ay of going to 
the devil for God's sake," and this expressly, because \ovhen the young- 
are infected with it, it disunites fUInilies, and 
ets '
children in oppo- 

itìon to their parents."* lIe gi yes u
, ho\ovever, one reason for his 
dread of anythiyg like enthusiaslu, .which is not conventional ;-that 
it interferes \vith the subn1Ïssive and tranquil nlood which is the only 
true religious lllood. Speaking in his diary of a ,veakness and fiu t- 
tering at the heart, frOl11 which he had suffered, he says, "It is an 
awful sensation, and would have made an enthusiast of me, had I 
il1ùulged lllY huagination on religious subjects. I have been al ways 
careful to place my n1Ïnd hI the Inost tranquil posture which it can 
assnnle, during lllY private exercises of devotion."t And in this 
avoidance of indulging the irnagination on religious, or even spiritual 
subjects, Scott goes far beyond Shakespeare. 1 do not think there is 
a single study in all his rOlnances of what lllay be fairly called a pre- 
en1Ïnently spiritual character as such, though Jean
e Deans approaches 
ne3rest to it. The same lllay be said of Shakespeare. But Shake- 
speare, though he has never drawn a pre-eminently spiritual charac- 
ter, often enough indulged his imagination wÌ1ile meditating on 
spiritual themes. 


CHAPTER XII 


DISTRACTIONS AND A
IUSEMENTS AT ABBOTSFORD. 


BET'VEEN 1814 and the end of 1825, Scott's literary labour was inter- 
rupted only by one serious illness, and hardly interru pted by that,- 
by a fe\ov journeys,-one to Paris after the battle of \Vaterloo, and 
seyeral to London,-and by the \vorry of a constant streanl of intru- 

i\"'e visitors. Of his journeys he has left some recorùs; but I cannot 
sav that I think Scott would ever have reached, as a lnere observer 
aIi'd recorder, at all the high point \vhich he 'reached directly his iUl- 
ngination ,vent to work to create a story. T11at imagination was, 
indeed, far less subservient to his mere perceptions than to his con- 
structi v e po\vers. Paul's Lett6rs to Ids I(insfolk-the records of his 
Paris journey after 'Vaterloo for instance-are not at aU above the 
mark of a good special correspondent. His Í111agination was less the 
*Lockhart's Life Qf Scott, vii. 255-6. 
t Lockhart's Life of Scott, viii. 292. 
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imagination of insight, than the inlagination of or..e ,yho
e nIind ,,-as 
a great kaleidoscope of hunuln life and fortunes. But fa::.' 11)Ore inter- 
rupting than either illness or 1 ravel, ,vas the lion-hunting of ,vhich 
Scott became tttlle object, directly after the publication of the earlier 
. Hovels. In great Ineasure, no doubt, on account of the mystery as to 
his authorship, his falne becalne :sonlething oppressive. At one tiule 
as Iuany as si,l'teen parties of visitors applied to see Ahbotsford in a 
single day. Strangers,-f-specially the .A.Illerican tra\yellers of that 
day, ,vho ,,'ere much less reticent and 1110re irrepressible than the 
.AInerican travellers of this,-,vould conle to hinl ,vithout introduc- 
tions, facetiously cry out "Prodigious!" in inlitation of Donlinie 
Salupson, ,,,hatever they were sho,vn, inquire ,,,hether the ne'" house 
,vas called Tullyveolan or Tillytudlenl, cross-exanlÍne, ,vith open 
note-books, as to Scott's age, and the age of his ,vife, and appear to 
be taken quite by surprise ,vhen they were bo.wed out ,vithout bping 
asked to dine. * In those days of high postage Scott's bill for It'tters 
U seldonl canle under 150l. a year," and U as to coach parcels, they 
'vere a perfect ruination." On one occasion a ll1Ïghty package canle 
by post from the United States, for ,vhich Scott had to pay fiye 
pounds sterling. It contained a )18. play caned 1111c Cherokee Lovers, 
by a young lady of :N e'v York, 'v ho begged Scott to read and correct 
it, ,vrite a prologue and epilogue, get it put on the stage at Drury 
Lane, and negotiate ,,,ith Constable or )Iurray for the copyright. In 
about a fortnight another package not less forn1Ídable arriyed, charged 
,,'ith a similar postage, ,vhich Scott, not gro,vn ca
tious through ex- 
perience, recklessly opened; out jumped a duplicate copy of 1'he 
Clu J l'()kee LOl'ers. ,vith a second letter fronl the authoress, stating that 
as the weather had be
n storIny, and she feared that sonlethingmight 
have happéned to her fornler 
IS., she had thouglJt it prudent to 
send hÍlu a duplicate. t Of course, ,,,hen fanle reached such a point 
as this, it becanIe both a ,vorry and a serious ,,'aste of Inoney, and 
,vhnt ,vas far nlore valuable than money, of tiIne, priyacy, and tran- 
quillit
T of mind. And though no man ever bore such ,vorries ,,,ith 
the eq uaninÜty of Scott, no lllan ever received less pleasure fronl the 
adulation of unkno\vn and often vulgar and ignorant adnlÍrers. His 
real amusenIents ,"ere his trees and his friend
. "Planting anù 
p:uning trees," he said, "I could '''ork at fronl I1lorning to night. 
There is a sort of self-congratulation, a little tickling self-fiattf'ry, in 
the idea that ,,,hile you are pleasing and annlsing yourself, you are 
seriously contributing to the future ,vel fare of the country, and that 
your very acorn nlay send its future ribs of oak to future victories 
like Trafalgar," :t-for the day of iron ships ,vas not yet. And again, 


-- ..... 


* Lockhart's L
fe of Scoff, v. 387. 
t Lockhart's Lif..e of Scott, v. 382. 
+ Lockhart's Lzle of Scott, tii. 288. 
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at a later stage of his planting :-" You can have no idea of t11e ex- 
q uisite delight of a planter,-he is like a painter laying on his colours, 
-at every nlOlnent he sees his effects coming out. rrhere is no art or 
occupation cOJnparable to this; it is full of past, present and future 
enjoynlent. I look back to the tÍ1ne when there ,vas not a tree here, 
only bare heath; I look round and see thousands of treesgro\ving up, 
all of \vhich, I lllay say ahnost each of which,)lave received Iny per- 
sonal attention. I rellleluber, five years ago, louking forward vdth 
the 1110st delighted expectation to this very hour, and as each year 
has passed, the expectation has gone on increasing. I do the san1e 
1l0\V. I anticipate \vhat this plantation and that one "rill presently 
be, if only taken care of, and there is not a spot of which I do not 
\vatch the progress. Unlike building, or even painting, or indeed 
any other kind of pursuit, this has no end, and is never interrupted; 
but goes on from day to day, and from year to year, \vith a perpetu- 
ally augmenting interest. Farming I hate. 'Vhat have I to do with 
fattening and killing beasts, or raising corn, only to cut it do\vn, and 
to wrangle \vith fanners about prices, and to be constantly at the 
Inercy of the seasons? There can be no such disappointments or 
annoyances in planting trees." * Scott indeed regarded planting as a 
lllode of so nloulding the form and colour of the ont,vard "'
orld, that 
nature herself becanle indebted to him for finer outlines, richer- 
masses of colour, and deeper shadows, as well as for lllore fertile and 
sheltered soils. And he ,vas as skilful in producing the last result, 
as he ,vas in the artistic effects of his planting. In the essay on 
the planting of ,vaste lands, he nlentions a story,-dra\vn fronl his 
o\vn experience,-of a planter, 'who having scooped out the lo,vest 
part of his land for enclosures, and "planted the "rood round thenl 
in nlasses enlarged or contracted as the natural lying of the ground 
seemed to dictate," n1et, six years after these changes, his fornlt.-'r 
tenant on the ground, and said to hinl, "I suppose, 
fr. R..-, you 
,vill say I have ruined your farln by laying half of it into ,yoodland ?" 
" I should have expected it, sir," answered 1\11'. R.-, "ii you had 
told Ine beforehand ,vhat you were going to do; but I aln now of a 
very different opinion; and as I am looking for land at present, if 
you are inc] ined to take for the remaining sixty acres the same rent 
,vhich I fornlerly gave for a hundred and twenty, I will give you an 
offer to that amount. I consider the benefit of the enclosing, and 
the cOlnplete shelter afforded to the fields, as an advantage which 
fairly counterbalances the loss of one-half of the land." t 
And Scott was not only thoughtful in his o,vn planting, but induced 
lâs neighbours to becolne so too. So great ,vas their regard for him, 
that many of them planted their estates as luuch with reference to tho 


* Lockhart's Life qf Scott, vii. 287-8. . 
t Scott's .Miscellaneous Prose JYorks, XXI. 22-3. 
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effect which their plantations would have on the view from Abbots- 
ford, as with reference to the effect they ,"vould have on the view frolll 
their o\vn grounds. )lany ,vas the consultation ,,,hich he and his 
neighbours, Scott of Gala, for instance, and ::\Ir. IIenderson of Eildon 
I:Iall, had together on the effect which ,vould be produced on the vie\v 
from their respective houses, of the planting going on upon the lands 
of each. The reciprocity of feeling ,vas such that the various pro- 
prietors acted 1110re like bi'others in tlllS matter, than like the jealous 
and exclusive creatures \vhich lando\vners, as such, so often are. 
S ext to his interest in the lnanagement and gro\vth of his o\vnlittle 
estate 'vas Scott's interest in the nlanagement and gro,vth of the Duke 
of Buccleuch's. To the Duke he 100ked up as the head of his clan, 
,vith something aÌ1nost more than a feudal attachmt'lÜ, greatly en- 
hanced of course by the personal friendship 'which be had formed for 
hÍ1n in early life as the Earl of Dalkeith. This n1Ïxture of feudal and 
personal feeling to\vards the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch contin- 
ueù during their lives. Scott ,vas a\vay on a yachting tour to the 
Shetlands and Orkneys in July and August, 1814, and it 'vas during 
this absence that the Duchess of Buccleuch died. Scott, \vho \vas in 
no anxiety about her, elllployecl hinlself in \vriting an amusing de- 
scri ptive epistle to the Duke in rough ver::::e, chronicling his voyage, 
and containing expressions of the prOf01..1ndest reverence for the good- 
ness and charity of the Duchess, a Jetter which did not reach its des- 
tination till after the Duchess's death. Scott hhnself heard of her 
death by chance when they landed for a fe\v hours on the coast of 
Ireland; be ,vas quite overpo\vered by the ne"
s, and ,vent to bed only 
to drop into short nightlllare sleeps, and to "rake ,yith the din1 Inemory 
of 
Olne heavy ,veight at his heart. rfhe Duke himself died five 
years later, leaving a son only thirteen years of age (tbe present Duke), 
over whose interests, both as regarded his education and his estates, 
S
ott \vatched as jealously as if they had been those of his own son. 
Jlany ,vere the anxious letters he ,vrote to Lord ::\Iontague as to his 
" young chief's ,., affairs, as he called theIn, and great his pride in 
watching the promise of his youth. X othing can be clea.rer than that 
to Scott the feudal principle \\ras sonlething far beyond a nanH:
 ; that 
he had at least as nlucll pride in his devotion to the chief, as he had 
in founding a house ,vhich he believed ,vonId increase the infiuence- 
both territorial and personal-of the clan of Scotts. The unaffected 
reverence \vhich he felt for the Duke, though mingled ,vith \"arm per- 
sonal affection, sho,ved that Scott's feudal feeling had something real 
and substantial in it, w'llich did not vanish even ,,,hen it callIe into 
close contact \vith strong personal feelings. Thb reverence is curious- 
ly marked in his letters. He speaks of " the distinction of rank)) be- 
ing ignored by both sides, as of something quite exceptional, but it 
,vas never reany ignored by him, for though he continued to ,vritc to 
the Duke as an intinlate Îriend, it ,vas with a mingling of a\vf', very 
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different indeed from that ,vhich he ever adopted to Ellis or Erskine. 
It is necessary to remenlber this, not only in estinlating thestrength of 
the feeling which n1ade him so anxious to becon1e himself the fouuder 
of a house ,vithin a house,-of a new branch of the clan of Scotts,
- 
but in estinlating th
 10)
a1ty 'which Scott al,vays displayed to one of 
the least respectable of English sovereigns, Gporge IV. ,-a nlatter of 
,vhich I nlust no'v say a fe,v ,vords, not only because it If'd to Scott's 
receiving the baronetcy, but because it fornls to my n1Ïnd the lllost 
grotesque of all the threads in the lot of this strong and proud man. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


SCOTT AND GEORGE IV. 


THE first relations of Scott with the Court \vere, oddlyenougl1, formed 
with the Princess, not ,vith the Prince of Wales.. In 1806 Scott dined 
1vith the Princess of "Tales at Blackheath, and spoke of his invitation 
as a great honour. He wrote a trjbute to her father, the Duke of 
Brunswick, in the introduction to one of the cantos of 1J:[arn
ion, and 
received from the Princess a silyer vase in ackno,vledgment of this 
passage in the poem. Scott's relations \vith the Prince Regent SeeJll 
to have begun in an offer to Scott of the Laureateship in the sunnner 
of 1813, an offer 'which Scott would have found it very difficult to ac- 
cept, so strongly did his pride revolt at the idea of having to conllll<<:>nl- 
orate in verse, as an official duty, all conspicuous incidents affecting 
the throne. But he ,vas at the tÎlne of the offer in the thick of his 
first difficulties on account of l\Iessrs. John Ballantyne and Co., and it 
,vas only the Duke of Buccleuch's guarantee of 4000l.--a guarantee 
subsequently cancelled by Scott's paying the sum for which it 'vas a 
security-that pnabled hÍln at this tÏ1ne to decline 'what, after Southey 
had accepted it, he cOlnpared in a letter to Southey to the herring for 
,vhich the poor Scotch clergyman gave thanks in a grace "Therein he 
described it as "even this, the very If'ast of Providence's; mercies.'- 
In l\larch, 1815, Scott being then in London, the Prince Regent asked 
hinl to dinner, addressed hin1 uniformly as \Yalter, and struck up a 
friendship ,vith hin1 ,vhich seelns to have laßted their livE's, and which 
certainly did lnnch more hononr to G(.orge than to Sir vValter Scott. 
It is impossiùle not to think rather better of George IV. for thus va.lu- 
ing, and doing his best in every way to sho\v his yalue for, Scott. It 
is equally impossible not to think rather worse of Scott for thus valu- 
ing, and in every way doing his best to express his value for, this very 
\yorthless, though by no means incapable king. The consequences 
were soon seen in the indigllati
n with which 
cott began to speak of 
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the Princess of Wales's sins. In 1806, in the squib he 'wrote on Lord 
.l\Ielville's acquittal, ,vhen impeached for corruption by the Liberal 
Government, he had written thu:5 of the P.rincess Caroline :- 


" Our King-, too-our Princess,-I dare not say more, 8ir,- 
May Pro\idence watch them with mercy and might I 
\Vhile there's one Scotti::3h hand that can wag a claymore, sir, 
They shall ne'er want a friend to stand up for thdrright. 
Be damn'd he that dare not- 
For my part I'll spare not 
To beauty afflicted a tribute to give; 
Fill it up steadily, 
Drink it off readily, 
Here's to the Princess, and long may she live. n 


But whoever (C stood up" for the Princess's right, certainly Scott did 
not do so after his intiInacy ,vith the Prince Regent began. He Inen- 
tioned her only ,vith severity, and in one letter at least, ,vrit.ten to his 
brother, with something much coarser than severity ;* but the king's 
similar vices did not at all alienate him frolll ,,'hat at least had all the 
appearance of a deep personal devotion to his so\yereign. The first 
baronet ,vhonl George IV. nlade on succeeding to the throne, after his 
long Regency, ,vas Scott, ,vho not only accepted the honour grate- 
fully, but d,velt with extreme pride on the fact that it \vas offered to 
hhn by the king hÏ1nself, and ,vas in no ,vay due to the prompting of 
any nlinister's advice. He ,vrote to Joanna Baillie on hearing of the 
Regent's intention-for the offer ,vas made by the Regent at the end 
of 1818, though it ,vas not actually conferred till after George's acces- 
sion, nan1ely, on the 30th )Iarch, 1820,-" The Duke of Buccleuch 
and Scott of Harden, \v ho, as the heads of DIY clan and the sources 
of my gentry, are good judges of ,,-hat I ought to do, have both 
given me their earnest opinion to accept of an honour directly de- 
rived from the source of honour, and neither begged nor bought, as 
is the usual fashion. Several of my ancestors bore the title in the 
seventeenth century, and, ,vere it of consequence, I have no reason to 
be ashamed of the decent and respectable persons \",ho connect me 
with that period 'when they carried into the field, like )Iadoc
 


'The Crescent at whose gleam the Cambrian oft, 
Cursing his perilous tenure, wound his horn, , 


so that, as a gentleman, I n1ay stand on as good a footing as other 
new creations. "t 'Vhy the honour was any greater for cOIning from 
such a king as George, than it would have been if it had been sug- 
gested by Lord Sidn10uth, or evpn Lord Liverpool,-or half as great 
as if 
Ir. Canning bad proposed it, it is not easy to conceive. George 


* Lflckhart's Lite of Scott, vi. 229-30. 
t Lockbar
'8 Life of Scott, ,i. 13, 14.. 
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was a fair judge of literary Inerit, but not one to be compared for a 
moment with that great orator and wit; and as to his being the 
fountain of honour, there was so much dishonour of which the king 
was certainly the fountain too, that I do not think it was very easy 
for two fountains both springing from such a person to have fl.o,ved 
quite unll1Ïngled. George justly prided llin1self on Sir Walter 
Scott's having been the first creation of his reign, and I think the 
event showed that the poet \vas the fountain of luuch more honour 
for the king, than the king \vas for the poet. 
,V hen George came to Edinburgh in 1822, it was Sir Walter who 

cted virtually as the lllaster of the ceremonies, and to whom it was 
.;-,hiefiy due that the visit was so successful. It was then that George 
clad his substantial person for the first time in the Highland costume 
-to ,vit, in the Steuart Tartans-and was so much annoyed to find 
hinlself outvied by a wealthy aldernu\n, Sir vVilJiam Curtis, '\vho had 
gone and done likewise, and, in his equally grand Steuart Tartans, 
seenled a kind of parody of the king. The day on ,vhich the king 
arrived, Tuesday
 14th of August, 1822, was also the day on which 
Scott's Inost intÍ1nate friend, 'Villiam Erskine, then Lord Kinnedder, 
died. Yet Scott ,vent on board the royal yacht, was most graciously 
received by George, had his health drunk by the king in a bottle of 
Highland ,,'hiskey, and \vith a proper show of devoted loyaltyen- 
treated to be allowed to retain the glass out of ,vhich his 
lajesty had 
just drunk his health. rrhe request was gra
iously acceded to, but 
let it be pleaded on Scott's behalf, that on reaching home and finding 
there l1i.s friend Crabbe the poet, he sat down on the royal gift, and 
crushed it to atoms. One would hope that he was really thinking 
more even of Crabbe, and nluch more of Erskine, than of the royal 
favour for which he had appeared, and doubtless had really believed 
hin1self, so grateful. Sir \Valter retained his regard for the king, 
such as it ,vas, to the last, and even persuaded hin1self that George's 
death would be a great political calamity for the nation. And really 
I cannot help thinking that Scott believed more in the king tl.an he 
did in his friend George Canning. Assuredly, greatlya5 he admired 
Canning, he condemned hÍIn nlore and more as Canning grew more 
liberal, and sometimes speaks of his veerings in that direction with 
positive asperity. George, on the other hand, who believed more in 
number one than in any other number, however large, became much 
more conservative after he became Regent than he was before, and 
as he grew more conservative Scott grew more conservative like\vise, 
till he came to think this particular king almost a pillar of the Con- 
stitution. I suppose we ought to explain this little bit of fetish- 
worship in Scott llluch as we should the quaint practical adhesion to 
duelling ,vhich he gave as an old man, who had had all his life much 
more to do with the pen than the s\vord-that is, as an evidence of 
the tendency of an improved type to recur to that of the old wild 
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stock on ,vhich it had been grafted. But certainly no feudal devo- 
tion of his anCtstors to their chief "
as ever less justified by n10ra1 
qualities than Scott's loyal dévotion to the fountain of honour as eIll- 
bodied in "our fat friend." The \\ hole relation to Ueorge ,vas a 
grotesque thread in Scott'
 life; and I cannot quite forgive hÏln for 
the utterly conventional sc,-erity with ,vhich he thre,v over his first 
patron, the 
neen, for sins ,vhich ,vert' certainly not grosser, if they 
were not 1l1uch less gross, than those of his second patron, the hus- 
band ,vho had set her the example \vhich she faithfully, though at a 
distance, follo'wed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


SCOTT AS A POLITICIAN. 


SCOTT usually professed great ignorance of politics, and did \vhat he 
could to hold aloof from a ,vorld in ,vhich his feeiings \vere very 
easily heated, ,vhile his knowlt'dge \vas apt to be very in1perfect. 
But no,v and again, and notably to\vards the close of his life, he got 
himself n1Ïxed up in politics, and I need haràly say that it ,vas al- 
,vays on the Tory, and generally on the red-hot Tory, side. His first 
hasty intervention in politics ,vas the song I have just referred to on 
Lord )Ielville's acquittal, during the short 'Yhig adn1inistration of 
1806. In fact Scott's cOlnparative abstinence froIn politic
 ,vas due, I 
believe, chiefly to the fact that during alulost the ,vhole of his litera- 
ry life, Tories and not 'Yhigs ,vere in prHver. Ko sooner ,vas any r
- 
form proposed, any abuse threatened, than Scott's eager Conservative 
spirit flashed up. Proposals ,vere made in 1806 for changes-and, as 
it was thought, refornls-in the Scotch Courts of La,v, and Scott ÏIn- 
mediately sa,v sOlnething like national calan1ity in the prospect. The 
Inild proposals in qupstion ,vere discussed at a Ineeting of the Faculty 
of Advocates, ,vhen Scott madp a gpeech longer than he had ever be. 
fore deliyered, and anÏ1nated by a "fio\v and energy of eloquence" 
for ,vhich those who ,vere accustomed to hear his debating speeche
 
'vere quite unprepared. He ,valked home between t,vo of the reform, 
ers, )11'. Jeffrey and another, ,,
hen his cOlllpanions b
gan to compH 
nlent hinl on his eloquence, and to speak playfully of its subjéCt. 
But Scott ,vas in no nlood for playfulness. "X 0, no," he exclaimed, 
" 'tis no laughing matter; little by little, whatever your ,vishes may 
be, you ,,,ill destroy and undenlline, until nothing of ,vhat makes 
Scotland Scotland shall relllain !" ".A,nd so saying," adds 
Ir. Lock- 
hart, "he turned round to conceal his agitation, but not until ....\Ir. 
Jeffrey saw tears gushing do,vn his cheek.-resting his head, until he 
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recovered 11imself, on the ,vall of the J\Iound."* It was the same 
strong feeling for old ScotC
l institutions ,vhich broke out so quaintly 
in the midst of his o\vn worst tr')u bles in 1826, on behalf of the Scotch 
banking-systenl, \vhen he Sß eloquently defended in the letters of 
Jfalrtrhi jlalagrowther, ,,,,Inti "Tould no,v be called Home-Rule for 
Scotland, and indeed really defeated the attempt of his friends the 
Tories, ,vho "'ere the inno\yators this time, to encroach on those sacred 
institutions-the Scotch one-ponnd note, and the private-note circula- 
tion of the Scotch banks. But ,vhen I speak of Scott as a IIome- 
Ruler, I should add that had not Scotland been for generations gov- 
erned to a great extent, and, as he thought successfully, by IIonle- 
Rule, he ,vas far too good a Conservative to have apologized for it at 
all. rrhe basis of his Conservatisnl ,vas al"ways the danger of under- 
mining a systenl,vhich had answered so ,veIl. In the concluding 
passages of the letters to \vhich I have just referred, he contrasts 
" Theory, a scroll in her hand, full of deep and mysterious conlbina- 
tions of figures, the least failure in anyone of 'v hich may alter the 
result entirely," ,vith "a practical system successful for u p,vards of 
a century." His vehenlent nnd unquailing opposition to ReforIll in 
alnlost the very last year of his life, "when he had already suffered 
more than one stroke of paralysis, 'vas grounded on precisely the 
same argument. At Jedburgh, on the 21st 
larch, 1831, he appeared 
in the midst of an angry population (\vho hooted and jeered at him 
till he turned round fiercely upon them ,vith the defiance, "I regard 
Jour gabble no more than the geese on the green,") to urge the very 
same protest. " \Ve in this district." he said, "are proud, and ,vith 
reason, that the first chain-bridge ,vas the ,york of a Scotchman. It 
still hangs ,vhere he erected it a pretty long time ago. rrhe French 
heard of our invention, and deterlnined to introduce it, but with great 
improvements and embellishn1ents. A friend of nlY o,vn saw the 
thing tried. It ,vas on the Seine at l\Iar1y. r.rhe French chain-bridge 
looked lighter and airier than the prototype. Every Englishman 
present ,vas disposed to confess that we had been beaten at our o\vn 
trade. But by-and-by the gates \vere opened and the lIlultitude \-vere 
to pass over. It began to s\ving rather formidably beneath the press- 
ure of the good company; and by the tiIne the architect, ,vho led the 
procession in great pomp and glory, reached the middle, the ,vhole 
gave ,yay, and he-,vorthy, patriotic artist-,vas the first that got a 
ducking. They had îorgot the middle bolt,-or rather thi5 ingenious 
person bad conceived that to be a clumsy-looking feature, which 
might safely be dispensed ,vith, ,vhile he put some invisible giIncrack 
of hi.s o\vn to supply its place." t It is strange that Sir '\Valter did 
not see that this kind of criticism, so far as it applied at all to suell 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, ii. 328. 
t Lockhart's Lifø of Brott, x. 47. 
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an experinlent 8.S the Reform Bill, ,vas even l110re in point as a rebuke 
to the rashness of the Scotch refornler ,vho hung the first successful 
chain-bridge, than to tbe rashness of the French reformer of reform 
'who devised an unsuccessful variation on it. The audacity of the 
first experiment ,vas much the greater, though the competence of the 
person ,vho made it ,vas the greater al
o. And as a matter of fact, 
the political structure against the supposed insecurity of ,,,hich Sir 
'Valter ,vas protesting. ,vith all the courage of that dauntless though 
dying nature, ,vas 111ade by one 'who understood his ,york at least a
 
'well as the Scotch architect. Tht=' tralnp of the nlany multitudes 
,,,ho have passed over it has never yet Dlade it to "s,,'ing dangerous- 
ly," and Lord Russell in the fulness of his age ,vas but yesterday re- 
joicing in ,vhat he had achieved, and even in ,,
hat those have achie\Ted 
who have altered his ,york in the same spirit in \vhich he designed it. 
But though Sir 'Yalter persuaded himself that his Conservatism 
'\\"as all founded in legitimate distrust of reckless ,change, there is 
evidence, I think, that at tiDles at least it ,vas due to elements less 
noble. The least creditable incident in the story of his political life 
-\\"hich :.\11'. Lockhart, \vith his usual can dour, did not conceal-,vas 
the bitterness ,vith ,vhich he resented a nlost natural and reasonable 
Parliamentary opposition to an appointn1ent ,vhich he had secured for 
his favourite brother, Tom. In 1810 Scott appointed his brother 
Tom, ,,,"ho had failed as a \Yriter -to the Signet, to a place vacant un- 
der him
elf 3S Clerl
 of Session. He had not given him the best 
place vacant, because he thought it his duty to appoint an official ,,-ho 
ha:l gro""n grey in the service, but he gave TOlD Scott this D1an's 
placet ,vhich ,vas \vorth about 230l. a year. In the nleantÏIne Tom 
Scott's affairs did not render it convenient for hÎ1n to be come-at-aùle, 
and he absented himself, 'v hile they 'yen:, being settled, in the Isle of 

Ian. Further, the CODìmission on the Scotcb. systel11 of judicature 
almost Ílnmediate]y reported that his office ,vas one of supereroga- 
tion, and ought to be abolished; but, to soften the blo,v, they pro- 
posed to allo,\' him a pension of 130l. per annum. This proposal ,vas 
discussed ,vith son1e natural jealousy in the House of Lords. Lord 

auderdale thought that ,,
hen TonI Scott 'was appointed, it must 
l1a,ye been pretty evident that the C0l11n1ission ,vould propose to abol- 
ish his office, a!ld that the appointnle!lt therefore should not haye been 
made. " 
Ir. Thomas Scott," he said, ",,"ould have 130l. for life as 
an indemnity for an office the duties of ,vhich he never had per- 
formed, ,vhile those clerks 'vho had lab"oured for t,venty years had no 
adequate remuneration." Lord Holland supported this very reasona- 
ble and moderate view of the case; but of course the )finistry carried 
their way, and Tom Scott got his unearned pension. :Kevertheless, 
Scott was furious with Lord Holland. 'Y riting soon after to the 
happy recipient of this litt1e pension, he says, "Lord Holland has 
been in Edinburgh, and ,ve met accidentally at a public party. He 
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made up to me, but I remembered his part in your affair, and cut 
him with as little remorse as an old pen." Mr. Lockhart says, on 
Lord Jeffrey's authority, that the sc
ne ,vas a very painful one. Lord 
Jeffrey himself declart'd that it was the only rudeness of "rhich he 
ever saw Scott guilty in the course of a life-long fan1i1Ïarity. And it 
is pleasant to know that he rene,ved his cordialit)T with Lord Holland 
in later years, though there is no evidence that he ever admitted that 
he had been in the ,vrong. But the incident shows ho,v very doubt- 
ful Sir 'V alter ought to have felt as to the purity of his Conservatism. 
It is quite certain that the proposal to abolish Tom Scott's office with- 
out compensation ,"vas not a reckless experitnent of a fundamental 
kind. It was a mere attenlpt at diruinishing the heavy burdens laid 
on the people for the advantage of a slllall portion of the 111iddle 
class, and yet Scott resented it .with as Ill11Ch display of selfish p3.S- 
sion-considering his genuine nobility of breeding-as that with 
which the rude working TIlen of Jedburgh after,vardg resented his 
gallant protest against the R.efonn Bill, and, later again, saluted the 
dauntìess old man ,vith the dastardly cry of "Burk Sir '\tValter !" 
Judged truly, I think Sir 'Valter's conduct in cutting Lord Holland 
(( with as little renlorse as an old pen," for simply doing his duty in 
the House of Lords, was quite as ignoble in him as the bullying and 
insolence of the democratic party in 1831, ,vhen the dying lion lllade 
his last dash at \vhat he regarded as the foes of the Constitution. 
Doubtless he hpld that the nlob, or, as ,ve more decorously say, the 
re
iduum, were in some sense the enemies of true freedom. " I can- 
not read in history," he ,vrites once to Mr. Laidla,v, "of any free 
State ,"vhich has been brought to slavery till the rascal and unin- 
structed populace had had t.heir short hour of anarchical govprn- 
ment, which naturally leads to the stprn repose of n1Ïlitary despot- 
ism." But he does not seem ever to have perceived that. educated 
men identify themsel ves with "the rascal and uninstructed popu- 
lace," ,vhenever they indulge on behalf of the selfish interests of 
their own class, passions such as he had indulged in fighting for his 
brother's pension. I
 is not the ,vant of instruction, it is the rascal- 
dOln, i. e., the violent espr>it de corps of a selfish class, ,vhich "natu- 
rally leads" to violent remedies. Such rascaldom exists in all classes, 
and not least in the class of the cultivated and refined. Generous 
and magnanimous as Scot.t ,vas, he ,vas evidently by no nleans free 
frorn the germs of it. 
One more illustration of Scott's political Conservatism, and I may 
leave his political life, ,vhich was not indeed his strong sidf>, though, 
as \vith all sides of Scott's nature, it had an pnergy and spirit all his 
o\vn. On the subject of Catho1ic Emancipation he took a peculiar 
vie\v. As he justly said, he hated bigotry, and would have left the 
Catholics quite alone, but for the great claims of their creed to inter- 
fere with political life. And even so, when the penal la,vs were once 
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abolished, he would have abolished also the representative disabilities, 
as quite useless, as ,veIl as very irritating when the iron system of ef- 
fective repression had ceased. But he disapproved of the abolition of 
the political parts of the penal la\ys. He thought they w'ould have 
stamped out Roman Catholicisln ; and ,yhether that ,vere just 'or un- 
just, he thouglJt it ,vould be a great national service. "As for Cath- 
olic Eluancipation," he ,vrote to Southey in 1807, "I aln not, as God 
knows. a bigot in religious nlatters, nor a friend to persecution; but if 
a particular set of religIonists are ipso facto connected with foreign 
politics, and placed under the spiritual direction of a class of priests, 
,,"hose unrivalled dexterity and activity are increased by the rules 
which detach them from the rest of the ,vorld-I humbly think that 
we may be excused from entrusting to them those places .in the State 
where the influence of such a clergy, ,vho &ct under the direction of a 
passive tool of our ,vorst foe, is likely to be attended ,vith the lllost 
fatal consequences. If a gentleman chooses to ,valk about \vith a 
cou pIe .of pounds of gunpowder in his pocket, if I give him the shelter 
of lllY roof, I lllay at least be permitted to exclude him fronl thp seat 
next to the fire." * And in relation to the year 1825, ,vhen Scott visit- 

d Ireland, )fr. Lockhart 'writes, "He on all occasions expressed 
manfully his belief that the best thing for Ireland ,vould have been 
ne, er to relax the strictly political enactments of the penalla \VS, ho\v- 
ever harsh these might appear. Had they been kept in vigour for an- 
other half century, it was his conviction that Popery would have been 
all but extinguisned in Ireland. But he thought that after a.dmitting 
Romanists to the elective franchise, it ,vas a vain notion that they 
could be permanently or advant.ageously deterred from using that 
francbise in favour of those of their o\\
n persuasion." 
In his diary in 1829 he puts the same VÍe\v still nlore strongly :-" I 
cannot get Inyself to feel at all anxious about the Catholic question. 
I cannot see the use of fighting about the platter, 'when you ha,.e let 
them snatch the meat off it. I hold Popery to be such a mean and de- 
grading superstition, tbat I am not sure I could have found ll1yself 
liberal enough for voting the repeal of the penalla \Vs as they existed 
before 1780. They ll1ust and ,vould, in course of time, have smot her- 
eel Popery ; and I confess that I should have seen the old lady of 
Babylon's n10uth stopped with pleasure. But now that you have 
taken tbe plaster off her nlouth, and given her free respiration, I can- 
not see the sense of keeping up the irritation about the claim to sit in 
Parlianlent. 'Gnopposed, the Catholic superstition may sink into 
dust, ,vith all its absurd ritual and solemnities. Still it is an a,vful 
risk. The \vorld is in fact as silly as ever, and a good competence of 
nonsense will always find believers." t That is the view' of a strong 


· Lockhart's Life of Brott, ill. 84. 
f Lockhart's Life Q/ Scott. ix.806. 
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and rather unscrupulous politician-a moss-trooper in politics-whic11 
Scott certainly \vas. He \vas thinking evidently very little of justice, 
alnlost entirely of the most effective means of keeping the I{ingdoln, 
the I{ingdom which he loved. Had he understood-what none of the 
politicians of that day understood-the strength of the Chu rcll of 
Rome as the only consistent exponent of the principle of Authority in 
religion, I believe his opposition to Catholic eluancipation would have 
been as bitter as his opposition to Parlialllelltary reforn1. But he took 
for granted that \vhile only "silly" persons be1ieveù in HOll1e, and 
only "infidels" rejected an authoritative creed altogether, it \vas 
quite easy by the exercise of comlnon sense to find the true conlpro- 
Hlise between reason and religious hunlility. Had Scott lived through 
the religious controversies of our o\vn days, it seems not unlikely that 
with his vivid hnagination, his warm Conservatism, and his rather in- 
adequate critical powers, he might himself have become a Roman 
Catholic. 


CHAPTER XV. 


SCOTT IN ADVERSITY. 


WITH the year 1825 came a financial crisis, and Constable began to 
tremble for his solvency. From the date of his baronetcy Sir \Valter 
had launched out into a considerable increase of expenditure. He got 
plans on a rather large scale in 1821 for the increase of Abbots ford, 
"\vhich were all carried out. To llif'ct his expenses in this and other 
\vays he recei ved Constable's bills for "four unnanu'd ,vorks of fic- 
tion," of ,vhich he had not ,vritten a line, Ùl1t ,vhich caine to f'xist in 
time, and 'vere called Peveril of tlte Prak, Quentine Durward, St. 
Ronan's 1Vell, and Redgruuttlet. Again, in the very year before the 
crash, 1825, he marripd his eldest son, the heir to the tit1e, to a young 
laòy ,vho ,vas herse} f an hpiress, l\Iiss Johson of Lochore, ,vhf'n Ab- 
botsford and its estat.es \vere settled, ,vith the reserve of 10,OCOl., 
,vhich Sir 'Valter took po\ver to charge on the property for pnrposes 
of business. In1111ediately afterwards he purchased a captaincy in the 
}{ing's Hussars for his son, ,vhich cost hiln 3500l. KoI' \vere the ob- 
ligations he incurred on his o,vn account, or that of his family, the 
only ones by which he ,vas burdened. lIe ,vas al\vays incurring ex- 
ppnses, often heavy expenses, for othpr people. Thus, \vhen 1\11'. 
Terry, the actor, becalne joint lessee and Inanager of the Adclphi 
rrheatre, London, Scott becan1e his surety for 1230l., ,vhile J alnes Bal- 
lantyne became his surety for 500i. nlore, and both these SUlns had to 
1)e paid by Sir Walter after Terry's failure in 1828. Such obligations 
as these, however, would have been nothing when compared with Sir 
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""alter's means, had all his bills on Constable been duly honoured, 
and had not the printing firm of Ballantyne and Co. been so deeply in- 
volved ,,
ith Constable's house that it necessariJr became insolvent 
,vhen he stopped. Taken altogether. I believe that Sir 'Valter earned 
during his o,vn lifetÍlne at least 140,000l. by his literary ,york alone. 
probably nlore; ,vliile even on his land and building con1bined he did 
not apparently spend n10re than half that SUIll. Then h(( had a certain 
incoIne, about 1000l. a year, fronl his own and Lady Scott's private 
property, as \vell as 1300l. a year as Clerk of Session, and 300l. n10re 
as Sheriff of Selkirk. Thus even his loss of the price of se\
eral novels 
by Constable's failure ".ould not seriously bave cOluprontised Scott's 
position, but for his sharE; in the printing-house ,vhich fell ,vith Con- 
stable, and the obligations of \vhich anlounted to 117,000l. 
As Scott had al,vays forestalled his incoIue,-spending the purchase- 
1noney of his poen1s and no\.els before they ,vere \vritten,-such a fail- 
ure as this, at the age of fifty-five, \vhen an the freshness of his youth 
,vas gone out of hÍ1u, ,vhen he san" his son's prospects blighted as ,veIl 
as his o"
n, and kne\v perfectly that J anles BalJantyne, unassisted by 
him, could ne,.er hope to pay any fraction of the debt ,'{orth mention- 
ing. \vould have been paralysing, had he not been a man of iron nerve, 
and of a pride and courage hardly ever equalled. DOlnestÏc calanlity, 
too, ,,,,as not far off. For t\V'o years he had been ,vatching the failure 
of his ,vife's health ,vith increasing anxiety, and as calanlitie
 seldonl 
COInp singly, her illness took a 1l10st serious forlH at the very tÌ1ne 
,,-hen the blo\v fell, and she died \vithin four 1110nths of the failure. 
:Xa
T, Scott ,vas hitllself un\vell at the critical ul01nent, and ,vas taking 
sedatÏ\.es ,vhich discolnposed his brain. T"rehTe days before the final 
failure,-,vhich \\
as announced to hÍ1n on the 17th January, 182ß.- 
he enters in his diary, "
Iuch alarmed. I had ,valked till twelve 
\\
ith Skene and Russên, and then sat do\vn to my ,york. To lllY hor- 
ror and surprise I could neither \vrite nor spelÌ, but put do,,:n ont.! 
,vord for another, and ,vrote nonsense. I ,vas nluch overpo\\Tered at 
the saIlle tin1e and could not conceive the reason. I fell asleep, ho,v- 
ever, in IllY chair, and slept for 1\vo hours. On Iny \vaking Iny head 
,vas clearer, and I began to recollect that last night I had taken the 
anodyne left for the purpose by Clarkson, and being disturbed in the 
course of the night, I had not slept it off." In fact the hyoscyamus 
had, conlbined ,,
ith his anxieties, gÏ\Ten him a slight attack of ,,,hat 
is 110\V called aphasia, that brain disease the nlost striking srmptOnl of 
,vhich is that one ,vord is mistaken for another. .A..nd this 'vas Scott's 
preparation for his failure, and the bold resolve ".hich follo\ved it, to 
,,'ork for his creditors as he had "
orked for himself, and to par off, if 
possible, the ,vhole 117,000l. by his o\vn literary exertions. 
There is nothing in its ,yay in the ,,,hole of Eng-lish biography more 
impressive than the stoical extracts from Scott's diary w"llich note the 
descent of this blo,v. Here is the anticipation of the previous day: 
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"Edinburgh, January 16th.-Came through cold roads to as cold 
ne\vs. Hurst and Robinson have suffered a bill to come back upon 
Constable, which. I suppose, infers the ruin of both houses. \Ve 
shall soon see. Dined \vith the Skenes." And here is the record it- 
self: "January 17th.-J alnes Ballantyne this lllorning, good honest 
fellow, ,,-ith a visage as black as the crook. He hopes no salvation; 
has, indeed
 taken measures to stop. It is hard, after having fought 
such a battle. I have apologized for not attending the Royal Society 
Club, \vho have a gaudearnus on this day, and seeIned to count much 
on my being the præses. l\Iy old acquaintance l\1iss Elizabeth Clerk, 
sister of \Villie, died suddenly. I cannot choose but ,"vish it had been 
Sir 'V. S., and yet the feeling is unnlanly. I have Anne, nlY wife, 
and Charles to look after. I felt rather sneaking as I came houle from 
the Parlianlent-house-felt as if I ,"vere liable monstl'ari digito in no 
very pleasant ,vay. But this Inust be borne cum cæterÙ

. and, thank 
God, ho\vever unconlfortable, I do not feel despondent."* On the fol- 
lo\ving day, the 18th January, the day after the blo\v, he records a 
bad night, a \vish that the next t\VO days \vere over, but that " the 
,vorst is over," and on the same day he sat about making notes for the 
magnum opus, as he called it-the cOInplete edition of all the novels, 
with a ne\v introduction and notes. On the 19th January, t,vo days 
after the failure, he cahnly resuIned the cOIn position of 1Voodstock- 
the novel on \vhich he ,:vas then engaged-and c0111pletecl, he says, 
" about t\venty printed pagps of it ;" to \vhich he arlds that he had" a 
painful scene after dinner and another after supper, endeavouring to 
convince these poor creatures ,. [his \vife and daughter] "that they 
lllUSt not look for miracles, but consider the nlisfortl1ne as certain, and 
only to be lessened by patience and labour." On the 21st January, 
after a number of business details, he quotes from Job, (l Naked we 
entered the ,vorId and nakpd \ve leave it; blessed be the nanle of the 
Lord." On the 22nd he says, "I feel neither dishonoured nor broken 
do,vn by the bad, no,v truly bad, ne\vs I have received. I have 
walked Iny last in the domains I have planted-sat the last tiIne in the 
halls I have built. But death ,vould have taken them fronl me, if 
Inisfortune had spared the1n. ]\tly poor people ,vhom I loved so ,veIl ! 
There is just another die to turn up against me in this run of ill-luck, 
i. e. if I should break my lllagic wand in the fall froln this el
phant, 
and Ioseu1Y popularity,vith lllY fortune. Then Woodstock and Boney" 
[his life of Napoleon] "lllay both go to the paper-maker, and I may 
take to smoking cigars and drinking grog, or turn devotee and intoxi- 
cate the brain another ,\vay."t He adds that ,vhen he sets to ,york 
doggedly, he is exactly the san1e man he ever was, "neither low- 
spirited nor distrait," nay, that adversity is to hinl " a tonic and bracer." 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, viii. 197. 
t Lockhart's Life qf Scott. viü.208-4. 
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The heaviest blo,v ,vas, I think, the blow to his pride. Very early 
he begins to note painfully the different ,,-ay in which different 
friends greet. him, to reIllark that SOUle smile as if to say, "think 
nothing about it, my lad, it is quite out of our thoughts;" that 
others adopt an affected gravity, "such as one sees and despises at a 
funeral," and the best-bred" just shook hands and ,v
nt on." He 
,,,rites to 
Ir. 1\Iorritt \vith a proud indifference, clearly to some 
extent simulated :-" 
Iy \vomenkind ,,-ill be the greater sufferers, 
yet eyen they look cheerily forw'ard ; and, for Inyself, the blo,ving 
off of my hat on a stonny day has given TIle 1nore uneasiness." * To 
Lady Davy he ,vrites truly enough -" I beg nlY hunlblest conlpli- 
Inents to Sir Humphre
', and tell hin1, 111 Luck, that direful chemist, 
ne,Ter put into his crucible a lllore indissoluble piece of stuff than 
your affectionate cousin and sincere ,'-ell- wisher, 'V alter Scott." t 
'Yhen his LetterB vf JIalaclti JIalagro 7 rtller caIne out he ,vrites :-" I 
aIn glad of this bruilzie, as far as I am concerned; people ,viII not 
dare talk of me as an object of pity-no ll10re · poor-manning.' 'Vho 
asks ho,,," many pounds Scott the old champion had in his pocket 
,,,hen 


'He set a bugle to his month, 
And blew so loud and shril1. 
The trees in greenwood shook thereat, 
Sae loud rang every hill.' 


This sounds conceited enough, ypt it is not far from truth," tHis 
dread of pity is just the sanIe ,vhen his ,vife dies :-"' \Yill it be bet- 
ter," he ,vrites, ",vhen left to Iny o,vn fpelings, I see the ,,
hole 
,vorld pipe and dance around me ? I think it ,,-ill. Their syn1pathy 
intrudes on Iny prpsent affliction." Again, on returning for the first 
time frolll Edinburgh to Abbotsford after Lad)T Scntt's funeral :-" I 
again took possession of the family bedroonl and IllY ,vidowed couch. 
This ,vas a sore trial, but it ,vas necessary not to blink suc-h a resolu- 
tion. Indeed, I do not like to haye it thought that there is any ,yay 
in which I can be beaten." And again :-" I have a secret pride-I 
fancy it ,,-ill be so most tru]y ternled-,,-hich inlpels nle to lllix ,vith 
my distresses strange snatches of mirth. '\vhich have no 111irth i.n 
them.' JJ 
 
But though pride ,va5 part of Scott's strength, pride alone never 
enabled any n1an to struggle so vigorously and so unreIuittingly as 
he did to meet the obligations he had incurred. 'Vhen he ,,'as in 
Ireland in the previous year, a poor ,,
oman ,vho had offered to sen 
LiIn gooseberries, but ,,,hose offer had not been accepted, renlarked, 
on seeing his daughter give SOlne pence to a beggar, that they might 


· Lockhart's Life f'f Scott, viii. 235. 
t Lockhart's Life of Scott, viii. 23S. 

 viii. 277. i viii., 347, 371,281. 
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as well give her an alms too, as she ,vas (( an old strugglei." Sir 
\Yalter 'vas struck 'with the expression, and said that it deservpd to 
becollle classical, as a llalllC for those ,,,ho take arIllS against a sea of 
troubles, instead of yielding to the ,vaves. It ,vas certainly a nan1e 
the full nleaning of \vhich he hiInself deserved. IIis house in Edin
 
burgh ,vas sold, and he had to go into a certain 1\lrs. Brown's lodg J 
ings, ,vhen he ,vas discharging his duties as clerk of session. JIis 
\vif
 ,vas dead. I-lis estate ,vas conveyed to trustees for the benefit 
of his creditors till such tÍlne as he should payoff Ballantyne and 
Co's debt, ,vhich of course in his lifetin1e l:e never did. Y f't betwccI, 
January, 1826, and January, 1828, he earned for his creditors verJ 
nearly 40,000l. lVood.stock sold for 8228l., "a 111atchles5 sale," a
 
Sir \Yalter relnarked, (( for lpss than three 1110nths' '''orIt.'' The first 
t\VO editions of The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, on ,vhich 
fr. Lock. 
hart says that Scott had spent tl1e unren1Ïtting laùour of about t\V@ 
years-labour involving a far greater strain 011 eyes and brain than 
his Í1uaginative ,vork ever caused hilli-sold for 18,000l. Had Sir 
"r alter's health lasted, he would have redeelned his obligations on 
behalf of Ballantyne and Co. within eight or nine years at lnost frolll 
the tiIne of his failure. But ,vhat is more remarkable still, is that 
after his health failed he struggled on ,vith little 1110re than half a 
brain, but a ,vhole ,,,ill, to ,york ,,,hile it w"as yet day, though the 
evening ,vas dropping fast. Count Robert of P(ll'is and Castle Dan
 
gcrous '''ere really the compositions of a paralytic patif'nt. 
It ,vas in Septen1ber, 1830, that the first of these tales ,vas begun. 
As early as the 15th February of that year he h3.d his first true para# 
lytic seizure. He had been discharging his duties as clerk of sef
sion 
as usual, and received in the afternoon a yisit from a lady friend of 
his, 1\fiss Young, who ,vas submitting to hill1 SOll1e 111anuscript menl
 
llloirs of her father, ,vhen the stroke call1e. It ,vas but slight. lIe 
struggled against it with his usual iron po,ver of ,,,ill, and actually 
n1anaged to stagger out of the 1'00111 where the lady ,vas sitting ,vith 
him, into the dra\ving-room ,vhere his daughter ,vas, but there he fen 
11Ïs fu1l1ength on the floor. He 'was cupped, and fully recovered his 
9peech during the course of the day, but Mr. Lockhart thinks that 
never, after this attack, did his style recoyer its full lucidity and terse- 
ness. A cloudiness in ,vords and a cloudiness of arrangement began 
to l)e visible. In the course of the year he retired from his duties of 
clerk of session, and his publishers hopf'd that, by engaging hÏ1n on 
the ne,v and complete edition of his ,yorks, they might detach hinl 
frOln the attempt at itnaginative creation for which he ,vas no\v S6 
nlucn less fit. But Sir \Valter's ,vill survived his judgment. vVhen, 
in the previous year, Ballantyne had been disabled from attending to 
business by his ,vife's illness (,vhich ended in her death), Scott had 
written in his diary, "It is his (Ballantyne's) nature to indulge appre- 
hensions of the worst ,vhich incapacitate him for labour. I cannot 
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help regarding this amiable "
...eakness of the mind ,vith something too 
nearly allied to contenlpt," and assuredly he ,vas guilty of no such 
weakness himself. X ot only did he row. lllnch harder against the 
strealn of forttlues than he bad ever rowed ,,,ith it, but, ,,,bat required 

tillnlore resolution, he fought on against the growing conviction thflt 
his inlagination ,,"ould not kindle, as it uspd to do, to its old heat. 
\Yhen he dictated to Laidla"p,-for at this tilne he could hardly 
,,,,rite bimself for rheun1atism in the hand,-he ,vould frequently paus.e 
and look round hÌlll, like a man "lllocked ,vith shado" s." Then he 
bestirred hilnself "rith a great effort, rallied his force, and the style 
again fio".ed clear and bright, but not for long. The clouds ,,-ould 
gatber again, and the luental blank recur. This soon bccaU1P yisiblû 
to his publishers, ,,,110 ,,'rote discouragingly of tbe ne\v novel-to 
Scott's o'vn great distress and irritation. The oddest feature in the 
matter ,vas that his letters to then1 were full of the old terseness and 
force and caustic t.urns. On business he ,vas as clear and keen as in bis 
best days. It "pas only at his highest task, the task of creative ,,"ork, 
that his cunning began to fail hhll. Here, for instance, are a fe\v 
sentences ".ritten to Cadell, his publisher, touehing this very point 
-the discouragelnent ,vhich Jailles Ballantyne had been pouring on 
the ne'v noyel. Ballantyne, hp says, finds fauH ".ith the subject, 
,vhen "pilat he reallr should haye found fault with ,vas the failing 
power of the author :-" Jalnes is, ,vith many other kindly critics, 
perhaps in the predicalnent of an honest drunkard, ,,,hen crop-sick the 
next morning, ,vho does not a
cribe the malady to the ,vine he has 
drunk, but to having tasted sonle p.1rticular dish at dinner ,vhich dis- 
agreed ,,,ith his stomach. .... I have lost, it is plain, the po,,"er 
of interesting the country, and ought in justice to all parties, to retire 
,,,hile I ha \pe sonle credit. But this is an Íll1portant step, and I ,vilI 
not be obstinate about it if it ùe necessary. . . . . Frankly, I cannot 
think of flinging aside the half-finished vôlume as if it "rer--e a corked 
bottle of ,vine. . . . . I Inay, perhaps, take a trip to the Continent 
for a year or t,yO, if I find Othello's occupation gone, or rather Othello's 
reputation."
 ..And ag-ain, in a very able letter ,vritten on the 12th of 
December, 1830, to Cadell, he takes a view of the situation ,vith as 
much cahllness and imperturbability as if he ,,,,ere an outside spectator. 
"There werp n1anv CirCUll1stances in the matter which YOU and J. B. 
(James Ballantyne) could not be a,vare of, and ,vhich, if you ,"ere 
a,"'are of, might ha '.e influenced your judgnlent, ,vhich had, and 
)"et have a n10st powerful effect upon nlÌne. The deaths of both 
nlY father and mother have been preceded by a paralytic shock. 

!y father survived it for nearly t,,"o years-a melancholy respite, 
and not to be desired. I ,vas alarn1ed ".ith )Iiss Young's morning 
visit, ,vhen, as )"ou kno,v, I lost nlY speech. The medical people 
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aid it ,,,as from the stonlfich, ,vhich n1Ïght be, but while there is a 
donbt upon a point so alarlllil1g, you ,viII not wonder that the sub- 
;ect, or, to use Hare's lingo, the 8hot, should be a little anxious." He re- 
lates how he had follov;ed all the strict luedical f}'égin
e prescribed to hhn 
,vith scrupulous regularity, and then begun his ,york again with as 
lnnch attention as he could. " And having taken pains ,vith nIY story, 
I find it i
 not relished, nor indeed tolerated, by those ,vho have no 
interest in condemning, but a strong interest in putting even a face" 
('? force) " upon their consciences. \Vas not this, in the circnnlstances, 
a dall1per to an invalid already afraid that the sharp edge n1Ïght be 
taken off his intellect, though he ,vas not hhnself sensible of that I" 
In fact, no nlore masterly discussion of the question whether his 
lllind ,vere failing or not, and ,vhat he ought to do in the interval of 
doubt, can be conceived, than these letters give us. At this tiIne the 
lIeht of Ballantyne and Co. had been reduced by repeated dividendi:) 
-all the fruits of Scott's literary ,vork-.nlore than one half. On the 
17th of Decenlber, 1830, the liabilities stood at 54,000l., having been 
reduced 63,000l. ,vithin five years. And Sir \Valter, encouraged by 
this great result of his labour, resumed the suspended novel. 
But ,vith the beginning of 1831 came new alarms. On January 
5th Sir \YaIter enters in his diary,-" V' ery indifferent, ,vith n10re 
a\\
kward feelings than I can well bear up against. l\Iy voice sunk 
find nlY head strangely confused." Still he struggled on. On the 
31st January he ,vent alone to Edinburgh to sign his \vill, and stayed 
at his bookseller's (Cadell's) house in Athol Crescent. A great snO\\T- 

torm set in ,vhich kept hin1 in Edinburgh and in Mr. Cadell's house 
till the 9th February. One day while the snow ,vas still falling 
heavily, Ballantyne ren1Índed him that a nlotto was wanting for one 
of the chapters of Count Robert of Paris. He went to the ,vindow, 
looked out for a n10Illent, and then \vrote,- 


" The storm increases; 'tis no sunny shower, 
Foster'd in the moist breast of March or April, 
Or such as parched summer cools his lips with 
Heaven s windows are flung wide: the inmost deeps 
Call, in hoarse greeting, one upon another; 
On comes the flood, in all its foaming horrors, 
And where's the dike shall stop it ? 


The Deluge: a Poem." 


Clearly this failing imagination of Sir Walter's was still a great 
deal more vivid than that of n10st Illen, with brain
 3S sound as it 
eyer pleased Providence to IHake thenl. But. his troubles ,vere not 
yet even nUlnberoo. The" stonn incrpased," and it ,vas, as he said, 
" no sunny sho,ver." I-lis lame leg becanle so painful that he had to 
get a nlechanical apparatus to relieve him of some of the burden of 
su pporting it. Then, on the 21st l\farch, he ,vas hissed at Jedburgh, 
as I have before said
 for his vehement opposition to Reform. In 
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April he had another stroke of paralysis which he now himself 
recognized as one. Still he struggled on at his novel. Under the 
date of :hfay 6, 7, 8, he makes this entry in his diary :-" IIere is a 
precious job. I have a fornlal rel110nstrance from those critical peo- 
. pIe, Ballantyne and Cadell, against the h1St YOIUlne of Count Robert, 
which is \vithin a sheet of being- finished. I suspect their opinion 
\vill be found to coincide with that of the public; at least it is not 
very different frotn my own. The blow is a stunning one, I suppose, 
for I scarcely feel it. It is singular, but it comes \vÎth as little sur- 
prise as if I had a remedy ready ; yet God kno\vs I anl at sea in the 
dark, and the vessel leaky, I think, into the bargain. I cannot con- 
ceive that I have tied a knot \vith HI}'" tongue \vhich nlY teeth cannot 
untie. 'Ve shall see. I have suffered terribly, that is the truth, 
rather in body than Inind, and I often \vish I could lie do\vn and 
slepp '\vithout \vaking. But I \vill fight it out if I can." * ,!'he 
nledical men '\vith one accord tried to nlake him gh
e up his novel- 
,vriting. But he slniled and put them by. He took up Count Robert 
of Paris a
ain, and tried to recast it. On the 18th 
Iay he insisted on 
attending the election for Roxburghshire, to be held at Jedburgh, 
and in spite of the unmannerly reception he had m.et \vith in 
Iarch, 
no dissuasion would keep him at home. He \vas saluted in the to\vn 
,\'ith groans and blasphelnies, and Sir ,yo alt
r }1ad to escape frOln J ed- 
burgh by a back ,yay to avoid personal violence. The crie
 of "Burk 
Sir 'VaIter," ,vith \vhich he ,vas saluted on this occasion, haunted 
him throughout his illness and on his dying bed. At the Selkirk 
election it \vas Sir 'Valter's duty as Sheriff to preside, and his family 
therefore made no attelnpt to dissuade hinl frOIn his attendance. 
There he 'vas so well known and loved, that in spite of his Tory 
v-ie,,'s, he was not inßulted, and the only nlan ,vho nlade any attempt 
to hustle the Tory electors, was seized by Sir "r alter with his own 
hand, as he got out of his carriage, and committed to prison without 
resistance till the election day was over. 
A seton \vhich had been ordered for his head, gave him some re- 
lief, and of course the first result ,vas that he turned iInmediately to 
his novel-writing again, and began Castle Dangerous in July, 183i,- 
the last J nly but one ,,,hich he ,vas to see at fill. He even made a 
little journey in cOlnpany ,,'ith :\11'. Lockhart., in order to see the 
scene of the i5tory he ,vished to tell, and on his fE:'turn set to work 
,vith all his old vigour to finish his tale, and put the concluding 
touches to Count Robert of Pal"is. But his tenlper was no longer 
'\vhat it had been. He quarrelled \vith Ballantyne, partly for his 
depreciatory criticism of Count Robe-rt of Paris, partly for his grow- 
ing tendency to a mystic and strait-laced sort of dissent and his in- 
creasing Liberalism. Even 1\Ir. Laidlaw and Scott's children had 
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much to bear. But he struggled on even to the end, and did not con. 
sent to try the experiment of a voyage and visit to Italy till his im- 
mediate work ,vas done. \Vell nlight Lord Chief Baron Shepherd 
apply to Scott Cicero's description of some conte1l1pOrary of his o,vn, 
who" had borne adversity ,visely, ,,,lio had not been broken by for- 
tune, and 'v ho, anlidst the buffets of fate, had l11aintained his dig- 
nity." There ,vas in Sir \Valter, I think, at least as luuch of the 
Stoic as the Christian. But Stoic or Christian, he ,vas a hero of the 
old, indol11itable type. Even the la
t fragl11ents of his ituaginati ve 
po,ver were all turned to account by that unconquerable \vill, amidst 
the discouragPl11ent of friends, and the still Illore disheartening 
doubts of his o\vn Ininù. Like the headland sten1111ing a rough sea, 
he was gradually ,vorll away, but never crushed. 



HAPTER XVI. 


THE LAST YEAR. 


IN tIle month of September, 1831, the disease of the brain which 
had long been in existence Inust have made a considerable step 
in advance. For the first thne the illusion seemed to possess Sir 
WaIter that he had paid off all the debt for which he 'vas liable, and 
that he was once l110re free to give as his generosity prolllpted. Scott 
sent 1\11'. Lockhart '50l. to save his grandchildren some slight incon- 
vpnience, an<1 told another of his correspondents that he had "put 
his decayed fortune into a5 good a condition as he could desire." It 
was ,yell, therefore, that he had at lh-st consented to try the effect of 
travel on his health,-not that he could hope to arrest by it such a 
disease as his, but that it diverted hÍ1n fronl the Inost painful of all 
efforts, that of trying anew the spell ,vhich had at last failed hinl, 
and perceiving in the disappointed eyes of his old adlnirers that the 
magic of his imagination ,vas a thing of the past. The last day of 
real enjoynlent "vas at Abbotsford-for when Sir Walter returned to 
it to die, it was but to catch once 1nore the outiil1es of itR walls, the 
rustle of its \voods, and the gleam of its ,vaters, through senses 
already darkened to allless falniliar and less fascinating visions-was 
the 22nd Septenlber, 1831. On the 21st, \V ords"rorth had come to 
bid his old friend adieu, and on the 22nd-the last day at home-they 
spent the nlorning together in a visit to N e\vark. It was a day to 
deeperJ. alike in Scott and in ",r ordsworth whatever of synlpathy either 
of thelll had \vith the very different genius of th(; other, and that it 
had this result with W ords,vorth's caSQ, we know from the very beau- 
tiful poem)-" Yarrow RQvisited,"-and the sonnet which thQ oc
a. 
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sion also produced. And even Scott, who was so little of a 'V ords- 
,vorthian, ,vho enjoyed Jobnson's stately but formal verse, and Crabbe's 
vivid Dutch painting, more than he enjoyed the poetry of the tran- 
scendental school, nlust have recurred that day ,,
ith more than usual 
emotion to his favourÍte \V ordsworthian poeln. Soon after his wife's 
death, he had remarked in his diary how finely" the effect of grief 
upon persons who like Iny
elf are highly susceptible of hunlour" had 
bet'n " touched by \Y ords\vorth in the charactt'r of the merry village 
teacher, )Iatthe\v, ,,-hOIl1 Jeffrey profnne]y cans a half-crazy, senti- 
nlental persoll."* And long before thi::; tiJne, during the brightest 
period of his life, Scott had lllade the old ...\.ntiquary of his novel 
quote the saIne poeln of \ '" ords,vorth's, in a passage "'here the period 
of life at ,vhich he had no\v arrived is anticipated ,,'ith singula!" pathos 
and force. "It is at such DlOlnents as these," says 1\1r. Oldbuck, 
" that we feel the change of tiJne. The same objects are before us- 
those inaninlate things ,,'hich ,ye haV'e gazed on in ,vayward inf.ancy 
and hnpetuons youth, in anxious and scheuling 111anhood-theyare 
pernutnent and tbe RaIne; but ,,'hen '''e look upon then1 in cold and 
unfeeling old age, can "Te, changed in our tenlper, our pursuits, our 
feelings,-changed in our form, our liInbs. and our strength,-can ,ve 
be ourselves called the sanle? or do \ve not rather look back with a 
sort of ,yonder upon our fornler selves as beings separate and distinct 
froDl ,,,hat '''e no\v are? The philosopher ,vho appealed from Philip 
inflamed ".ith "ine to Philip in his hours of sobriety, did not claÍIn a 
judge so different as if he had appealed fronl Philip in his youth to 
Philip in his old age. I cannot but be touched ,vith the feeling so beau- 
tifully 
xpressed in a poen1 ,vhich I have heard repeated :- 


:My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
:\Iy heart is idly stirr'd. 
For the 
ame sound is in lllY ears 
Which in tho
e days I heard. 
Thus fares it 
tin in our decay, 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away 
Tr..an what it leaves behind.'" t 


Sir "r alter's Inemory, "Thich, in spite of the slight failure of brain 
and the mild illusions to ,,,hich, on the subject of his o,vn prospects, 
he ,,,as no\v liable, had as yet been little inlpaired--indecd, he could 
still quote "Thole pages frOlll all his fayourite authorS-TIlust have re- 
curred to those fa vourite 'Y ordsworthian lines of his 'with singular 
force, as, ,,
ith "r ordsworth for his c01l1panion, he gazed on the refuge 
of the last :\Iinstrel of his iUlagination for the last time, and felt in 
himself how much of joy in the sight, age had taken a,vaYJ and how 


* Lockhart's Life of Scott, ix. 63 
t Tlu .Â.ntiquarY9 chap. x. 
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much, too, of the habit of expecting it, it had unfortunately left be- 
hind. \Vhether Sir \Valter recalled this poem of \V ords,vorth's on 
this occasion or not-and if he recaHed it, his delight in giving piea- 
sure ,vonId n
suredly have led him to let \V ords\yorth kno,v that he 
recalled it-the Inooll it paints ,vas unquestionably that in "rhich his 
last day at Abbotsford ,vas passed. In the pvpuing, referring to the 
journey ,vhich wag to begin the next day, he rPlnarked that Fielding 
and Slllollet had been dri \Ten abroad by declining health, and that they 
had never returned; ,vhile \V ord
:n\rorth-willing perhaps to bring 
out a brighter feature in the present picture-regretted that the last 
days of those t,vo great novelists had not been surrounded by due 
n1arks of respect. \Vith Sir "Valter, as he ,yell kne\v, it was differ- 
ent. The LiLeral Goyel'nlnent that he had so bitterly opposed were 
pre
sing on him signs of the honour in \vhich he was held, and a ship 
of his .:\Iajesty's navy had been placed at his disposal to take him to 
the l\fediterranean. And \V ords\vorth hhnself added his o'vn more 
<1urable token of reverence. As long as Engli
h poetry lives, En
lish. 
luen will kno\v son1ething of that last day of the last l\linstrel of 
Ke\vark :- 


"Grave thoughts ruled wide on that iweet day, 
Their dignity installing 
In gentle bosoms, wbile sere leaves 
Were on the bough or falling ; 
But breezcs play'd, and sUTIishine gleam'd 
The forest to embolden, 
Redden'd the fiery hues, and 8hot 
Transparence through the golden. 
" For busy thoughts the stream flow'd on 
In foamy agitation; 
And slept in many a crystal pool 
For quict contemplatIOn: 
1'0 public and no private care 
'fhe frce born mind enthralling, 
We made a day of happy hours, 
Our happy days recalling. 
* * * * 
"And if, as Yarrow through the wood" 
And down the meadow ranging, 
Did meet us with unalter'd face, 
'Ihough we were changed and changing; 
If then some natural sbadow spread 
Our inward prospect over, 
The soul's deep valley was not slow 
Its brightness to recover. 
" Eternal blessings on thc :M:u
e 
And her divine employment, 
The blamelclSs 1\1 U8e who trains her sons 
For hope and calm enjoyment; 
Alb2it sickness Jingering yet 
Has o'er their pillow brooded, 
And C3.re waylays theIr stepa-a sprite 
Not easily eluded. 
* . . . 
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U Nor deem that 10c
Jized Romance 
Plays false with our affection!; ; 
Un
allctifies our tears-made sport 
For fanciful dejections: 
Ab, no ! the visions of the past 
Eu::;tain the heart in feehng 
Life as I5he is-our changetul Life 
,yith friends and kindred dealing. 


"Bear witness ye, who
e thoug-hts that day 
In Yarrow's groves w
re centred, 
""'ho throu_R the silent portal arch 
Of mouldering Newark enter'd ; 
And clomb the windin!l 8tair that once 
rroo timidly was moünted 
By th
 last )Iinstrel-not the 1ast !- 
Ere he Ìlis tale recounted. " 


Thus did the meditative poetry, the day of ,vhich ,,'as not yet, do 
nO'1our to itself in doing hOlllage to the 
Iinstrel of rOlnantic energy 
Rnd nlartial enterprise, ,vho, ,vith the school of poetry he lovpd, ,,
as 
pa
sing a \vay. 
On the 23rd Septenlber Scott left Abbotsford, spending five days on 
his journey to London; nor \vou]d he allo\v any of the old objects of 
interest to be passed ,Yithout getting out of the carriage to see thenl. 
He did not leave London for Portslllouth till the 23rd October, but 
spent the inter\"'ening tiIne in London, ,,'here he took medical advice, 
Rnd ,vith his old shre\vdness ,,,heeled his chair into a dark corner 
during the physician's ab
ence from the rOOIQ to consult, that he 
might read tlH-'ir faces clearly on their return ,vithout their being able 
to read his. They recognized traces of brain disease, but Sir 'Valter 
"
as relieved by their cOluparatively favourc.1hl
 opinion, for he ad- 
11litted that he had feared insanity, and therefore had "feared then1-." 
Un the 29th October he sailed for"')Ialta, and on the 20th Kovenlber 
Sir \Yalter insisted on being landed on a slllall volcanic island ,vhich 
had appeared four nlonths previously, and ,vhich disappeared again 
in a few days, and on clanlber
ng about its crulnbling lava, in spite of 
,;inking at nearly every step ahnost up to his knees, in order that he 
nlight send a description o
 it to his old friend 
lr. Skene. On the 
22nd Xoyeluber he reached 
Ialta, 'v here he looked eagerly at the 
antiquities of the place, for he still hoped to "
rite a no'
el-and, in- 
deed, actually ,vrote one at X aples, ,,,hich ,vas never pubJished, 
called The Siege of .JIalt({-on the subject of the Knights of 1\Ialta, 
,vho had intprestpd him so llluch in his youth. FrOlll 1\la1ta Scott 
,vent to Xaples, ,vhich he reached on the i 7th DeceInber, and \vhere 
he found much pleasure in the society of Sir \Yilliam Gen, an in- 
valid like hinlself, but not one \vho, like hhnself, struggled against 
the adnlission of his infirlnities, and refused to be carried 'v hen his 
own legs ,vould not safely carry him. Sir \Yilliaul Gell's dog 
delighted the old man; he would pat it and call it "Poor boy 1" 
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and confide to Sir ""'iniam ho\\
 he had at home It two very fine 
favourite dogs, so large that 1 anl always afraid they look too large 
and too feudal for lllY dinlinished income." In all his letters home 
he gave some injunction to 
lr. Laidla,v about the poor people and 
the dogs. 
On tllf
 22nd of l\Iarch, 1832, Goetht> died, an event ,vhich made a 
great inlpre
sion on 800tt, ,vho had intended to visit \Veimar on his 
,var back, on purpose to see Goethe, and this 111uch increased his 
eager desire to return honle. Accordingly on the 16th of April, tl
e 
last day on ,vhich he lllade any entry in his diary, he' quitted Naples 
for ROlne, ,vhere he stayed long enough only to let his daughter se
 
sonlething of the place, anei hurried off hOllle'wards on the 21st of 

Iay. In Y' enice he ,vas still strong enough to insist on scralubling 
do,vn into the dungeons adjoining the Bridge of Sighs; and at 
FrankfQrt he enterpd a bookseller's shop, 'when the D1an brought out 
a lithograph of Abbotsford, and Scott, remarking, "I know that al- 
ready, sir," left the shop unrecognized, nlore than ever craving for 
home. At Nimeguen, on the 9th of June, ,vhile in a steamboat on 
the Rhine, he had his most serious attack of apoplexy, but would not 
discontinue his journey, ,vas lifted into an English steanlboat at 
I{otterdanl on the 11th of J line, and arrivpd in London on the 13th. 
There he recognized his children, and appeared to expf'ct imnlediate 
death, as he gave them repeatedly his solen1n blessing, but for the 
most part he lay at the St. James's Hotel, in Jermyn Street, without 
any power to converse. Thp.re it ,vas that Allan Cunninghaln, on 
walking hOllle one night, found a grou p of working 1l1en at the cor- 
ner of the street, who stopped hirn and asked, "as if there 'vas but 
one death-bed in London, 'Do you linow, sir, if this is the street 
where he is dying? '" According to the usual irony of destiny, it 
was \vhile the \vorking n1en ,vere doing hÍ1n this hearty and uncon- 
scious homage, that Sir 'V alter, ,,'henever disturbed by the noises 
of the street, inlagined himself at the polling-booth of Jedburgh, 
\vhf're the people had cried out, "Burk Sir \V alter." And it "'as 
while lying here,-only now and then uttering a fe,v words,-that 

Ir. Lockhart says of hinl, "He expressed his will as determinedly 
as ever, and expressed it with the same apt and good-natured irooy 
that he ,vas wont to use." 
Sir 'Valter's great and urgent desire ,vas to return to Abbotsford, 
and at last his physicIans yielded. On the 7th July he ,vas lifted 
into his cnrriage, fpl1o,ved by his trembling and weeping daughters, 
and so taken to a stealnboat, vt"here the captain gave up his private 
cabin-a cabin on deck-for his use. He renlained unconscious of 
any change till after his arrival in Edinburgh, when, on the 11th 
July, he ,vas placed again in his carriage, .and remained in it quite 
unconscious during the first t,vo stages of the journey to Tweedside. 
But as tbe carriage entered the valley of the Gala, he began to look 
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about him. Presently he murmured a nanle or two, U Gala w'atcr, 
surely,-Buckhohn,-Tor\voodlee." 'Yhen the outline of the Eildon 
hiJls caIne in vie\v, Scott's excitenlent \vas great, and \vhen his eye 
caught the to\vers of Abbotsford. he sprang up with a crr of dE'light, 
and while the to\vers reluained in sight it took his physician, his son- 
.in-la\v, and his ser\Tant, to keev hiIn in the carriage. )11'. Laidlaw 
\vas waiting for hÏ1n, and he Inet hiIll \vith a cry, "I-Ia! \YiHie Laid- 
la\v! 0, lilan, ho\v often I have thought of you!" His dogs came 
round his chair and began to fa""n on hiul and lick his hands, \vhile 
Sir \Valter smiled or sobbed over theIne The next lllorning he \\Ta3 
wheeled about his garden, and on the folIo\ving nlorning \vas out it' 
this \vay for a couplf' of hours; \\Tithin a day or t,vo he fancied that 
he could ,vrite again, but on taking the pen into his hand, his fingers 
could not clasp it, and he sank back \vith tE-ars rolling dow'n his 
chef'k. Later, \vhen Laidla\v said in his hearing that Sir 'Valter had 
had a little repose, he replied, ":x 0, 'Yillie ; no repose for Sir \Yalter 
but in the grave." As the tears rushed fronl his eyes, his old pride 
revived. "Friends," he said, "don't let me expose myself-get me 
to bed,-that is the only place." 
After this Sir \Ya1ter never left l
is room. Occasionally he dropped 
off into delirium, and the old painful melllory,-that cry of "Burk 
Sir \Yalter,"-nlight be again heard on hi8 lips. He lingered, ho\v- 
e\Ter, till the 21st SepteIllbpr,-nlore than t\\"o 1110nths fronl the day 
of his reaching 110nle, and a year frOIll the day of \Y ordsworth's arri 
val at Abbotsford before his dpparture for the )leditel'ranean, ,vith 
only one clear inter\.al of con--ciousness, on )Ionday. the 17th Sep- 
tember. On that day )11'. Lockhart ".as called to Sir \Yalter'g bed- 
side \vith the ne,vs tilat he had a \vakened in a state of COI11 posure and 
consciousness, and \vished to see hhn. '" Lockhart,' he said. 'I 
may have but a nlinute to speak to you. J\Iy dear, be a good nlan,- 
be virtuous,-be religious,-be a good Ulan. X cthing else will give 
you any conlfort \vhen you COI11e to lie here.' He paused, and I said, 
, Shall I send for Sophia and Anne 
' 'X 0,' said he, 'don't disturb 
thenl. Poor souls! I kno\v they "Tere up all night. God bless you 
all ! ' " 'Yith thi::; he sank into a ",err tranquil sleep, and, indeed, he 
scarcelyafter\vards gave any sign of consciousness except for an in- 
stant on the arrival of his sons. And so four days after\val'ds, on 
the day of the autumnal equinox in 1882, at haif-past one in the 
afternoon, on a glorious autumn day, ,vith every \vindo\v \vide open, 
and the ripple of the T\vced over its pebbles distinctly audible in his 
roonl. he pa
sed a\vay, and "his eldest son kissed and dosed his 
eyes." He died a month after completing his sixty -firßt year. X early 
3even YéRr3 earlier, on the 7th December, 182tj, he had in his diary 
taken a survey of his o\vn health in relation to the age reached by 
his father and other members of his family, and had stated M the re 
BUIt of his considerations, "Square the odds and good nig11t, Sir 
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Walter, about sixty. I care not if I leave my name unstained and 
my family property settled. Sat est 'Cixisse." Thus he lived just a 
year-but a year of gradual death-beyond his o\vn calculation. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE END OF THE 
TRUGGLE. 


SIR "or ALTER certainly left his" nalue unstained," unless the sprious 
n1istakes natural to a sanguine telnperalnent such as his, are to be 
counted as stains upon his nalne; and if they are, \v here anlong the 
sons of 111en ,,,ould you find Juany unstained nalnes as noble as his 
\vith such a stain upon it? He ,vas not only sensitively honourable 
in 11lotive, but, ,vhen he found \vhat evil his sanguine teruper had 
worked, he used his gigantic po,vers to repair it, as Salnson used his 
great strength to repair the n1Íschief he had inadvertently done to 
Israel. But \vith aU his exertions he had not, ,vhen death canle upon 
him, cleared off Inuch nlore than half his obligations. 'fhere ,vas 
still 54,000l. to pay. But of this, 22,000l. was secured in an insurance 
on his life, and there ,vere besides a thoußand pounds or t,vo in the 
hands of the trustees, ,vhich had not been applied to the extinction of 
the debt. 1\11'. Caden, his publisher, accordingly ad vanced the r

 
maining 30,000l. on the security of Sir "Talter's copyrights, and on 
the 21st February, 1833. the general creditors 'vere paid in full, and 
Mr. Cadell renlained the only cTeditor of the estate. In February, 
1847, Sir ",r aIter's son, the second baronet, died childless; and in 

lay, 1847, 1\11'. Cadell gave a di$charge in full of all claÍ1lls, in- 
cluding the bond for 10,000l. expcuted by Sir 'Valter during the 
struggles of Constable and Co. to prevent a failure, on the transfer to 
hinlof all the copyrights of Sir \Valter, including" the re::;ults of 
SOlne literary exertiolJ.S of the 
ole surviving executor," ,vhich I con. 
jecture to 111ean the copyright of the adll1Írable biography of Sir 
Walter Scott in ten volumes, to ,vhich I have made such a host of 
references-probably the Inost perfect specin1en of a biography rich 
in great n1aterials, which our language contains. And thus, nearly 
fifteen years afler Sir \ValteJ"s death, the debt which, within six 
yeats, he had lnore than half discharged, was at last, through the 
value of the copyrights he had left behind hÌIn, finally extinguished, 
and the sluall estate of A bbotsford left cleared. 
ßir Walter's effort to found a ne\v house ,,'as even less successful 
than the effort to endow it. His eldest son died childless. In 1839 
he went to Madras, as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 15th Hussars, aDd 
subsequently commanded that regiment. He was ai much belove.d 
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by the officers of 11is regiment as his father had been by his own 
friends, and ,vas in every sense an aCCOJll pUshed soldier, and one 
,vhose greatest anxiety it was to pronlote the welfare of the privates 
as ,veIl as of the officers of his regÏJncnt. He took great pains in 
founding a library for the soldiers of his corps, and his only legacy 
out of his own familv \vas one of 100l. to this library. The cause of 
his death ,vas his having exposed himself rashly to the sun in a tiger- 
hunt, in August, 1846 ; he never recovered frOlll the fever 'which \vas 
the immediate consequence. Ordered home for his health, he died 
near the Cape of Good Hope, on the 8th of February, 1847. His 
brother Charles died before him. He ,vas rising- rapidly in the 
diplonlatic service, and was taken to Persia by Sir John 
IacXeill, on 
a diplonlatic nIission, as attaché and private secretary. But the cli- 
mate struck him down, and he died at Tpheran, almost jmmediately 
on his arrival, on the 28th October, 1841. Both the sistprs had died 
previously. Anne Scott, the younger of the two, ,,,hose health had 
suffered greatly during the prolonged anxiety of her father's inness, 
died on the 
lidsunlmer-day of the year following her father's death; 
and Sophia, i\Irs. Lockhart, died on the 17th :\Iay, 1837. t-:ir \Vai, 
ter's eldest grandchild, John Hugh Lockhart, for \V horn the Tales of 
a Grandfather were written, died before his grandfather; indepd Sir 
'Valter heard of the child's death at Naples. The second son, \Ya1ter 
Scott Lockhart Scott, a lieutenant in the army, died at ''''ersail1es, on 
the 10th January, 1853. Charlotte Harriet Jane Lockhart, \vho \vas 
married in 1847 to Jalnes Robert Hope-Scott, and succeeded to the 
Abbotsford estate, died at Edinburgh, on the 26th October, 18,38, 
leaving three children, of \vhom only one survives. \Yalter l'Iichael 
and 
largaret Anne Hope-Scott both died in infancy. The only di- 
rect descendant, the rpfore , of Sir \Yalter Scott, is no\v 
Iary 
Ionica 
Hope-Scott, \vho ""as born on the 2nd October, 1852, the grandchild of 

Irs. Lockhart, and the great-grandchild of the founder of A bbotsford. 
There is something of irony in such a result of the Herculean la- 
bours of Scott to found and endo\v a ne". branch of the clan of SC0tt. 
\Yhen fifteen years after his death the estate ,vas at length freed from 
debt, all his o\vn children and the eldest of his grandchildren \vere 
dead; and no\v forty-six years have elapsed, and there only reuIains 
one girl of his descendants to borrow his name and li\"'e in the halls 
of which he \vas so proud. And yet this, and this only, ,vas \vanting 
to give something of the grandeur of tragedy to t11e pnd of Scott's 
great enterprise. He valued his \yorks little compared with the hOl
=:;e 
and lands 'v hich they \vere to be the nleans of gaining for his <1e.. 
scendanbs ; yet every end for ,vhich he struggled so gallantly is all but 
lost, while his works haye gained more of added lustre from the 
losing battle which he fought gO long, than they could e\-er have 
gained from his success 
What there was in him of true grandeur could never have been 
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seen
 llad the fifth act of his life been less tragic t11an it was. Gener. 
ous, large-hearted, and Inagnaninlo11s as 
C()tt was, there "Tas some- 
thing in the days of hi
 prosperity that fell bhort of ,vhat men need 
for their highest ideal of a strong Inan. ITnbroken success, unrivalled 
popularity, hnaginative effort fio,ving ahnost as steadily as the cur- 
rent of a streaIll,-these are characteristics, '\vhich, even ,,,hen en- 
hanced as they ,,-ere in his case, by the power to defy physical pain, 
and to live in his hnaginative world 'when his body \vas \vrithing in 
torture, fan to touch the heroic point. And there ,vas nothing in 
Scott, ,vhile he reJnained prosperous, to relieve adequately the glare 
of triumphant prosperity. I-lis religious and lnoral feeling, though 
strong and sound, \vas purely regulative, and not a ,vays even regula- 
tive, ,vhere his in\vard principle \vas not reflected in the opinions of 
the society in \vhich he lived. The finer sniritual element in Scott 
'was relatively deficient, anà so the strength. of the natural 11lan was 
almost too equal, cOlllplete, and glaring. SOl1lething that should 
"taule the gla ring '\v hitp " of that broad sunshine, \vas needed; and 
in the years of reverse, \vhen one gift after another "Tas taken a\yay, 
till at length "That he called even his" Inagic ,vand " '\vas broken, and 
the old man struggled on to the last, \vithout bitterness, "\vithout defi- 
ance, ,vithout murmuring, but not ,vithout such sudden flashes of 
subduing sweetness as Inelted a\vay the anger of the teacher of his 
childhood,-that sOlnething seemed to be supplied. Till calamity 
canle, Scott appeared to be a nearly conlpl
te natural man, and no 
J1lore. Then first ,vas perceived in hÎJn son1
thing above nature, 
sOlllething "Tllich could endure though every end in Hfe for which he 
had fought so boldly should be defeat
d,-solllething "Thich could en- 
dure and 11lore than endure, ,vhich could shoot a soft transparence of 
'its own through hi
 years of darkness and decay. That there "Tas 
nothing very elevated in Scott's personal or n1oral, or political or liter- 
ary ends,-that he never for a ll10Inent thought of hhnself as one who 
"Tas bound to leave the earth better than he found it,-that he neve,r 
seelns to have so much as conteu1plated a social or political reforlll for 
"Tllich he ought to contend,-that he lived to S0111e extent like a child 
blo\ving soap-bubbles, the brightest and most gorgeous of "Thich-the 
Abbotsford bubble-vanished before his eyes, is not a take-off from 
the charlll of his career, but adds to it the' very speciality of its fasci- 
nation. For it ,vas his entire unconsciousness of 11loral or spiritual 
efforts, the simple straightforviard ,yay in \vhich he laboured for ends 
of the ll10St ordinary kind, which u1ade it clear how n1uch greater the 
IDQ<"i ,vas than his ends, how great "T3S the Inind and character which 
prosperity failed to display, but ,vhich becalne visible at once so soon 
as :he storlll callle down anù the night fell. Few men "Tho battle 
avowedly for the right, battle for it ,,,itIt the calm fortitude, the cheer- 
ful equanimity, "Tith which Scott battled to fulfil his engagements lI.nd 
tù B8.ve his family from ruin. He 
tood high an10ngst tnose- 
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" Who ever Wi th 8. fro1ic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free f-\)reheads," 


among those ,vho have been able to display- 


"One equal temper of heroic hearts 

Iade weak by time and fate, but :-,trong in wiIl, 
To strive, to 
eck, to find, and not to Yield." 


.A.nd it was because the Ulan "
as so nluch greater than the ends for 
which he strove, that there is a sort of grandeur in the tragic fate 
\"hich denied thenl to hhn.> and yet exhjbitpd to all the \yorld the in- 
finite superiority of the striver himselt to the toy he was thus passion 
.. 1 . 
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THACKER_I\. Y. 


CHAPTER I. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


I
 the foregoing volumes of this series of English Men of Lpftt rll, 
and in othpr ,yorks of a sin1Ïlar nature "Thich have appeared lately. as 
to the _4.ncie}d Clast,ics and FV'i
lign Cla.r.Jsics, biography has natur
lly 
bepn, if not the leading, at any rate a considerable elelllent. ''['he 
desire is conlnlon to aU readers to kno\v not only \vhat a great "Triter 
has ,vritten, but also of ,vhat nature has been the man ,vho bas pro- 
duced such great \york. As to all the authors taken in hand before, 
there has been extant some "
Titten record of the lllan's life, 
Biographical details have been more or less kno\vn to the ,vorJd, so 
that, ,,"hether of a Cicero, or of a Goethe, or of our o,vn JOllnson, 
there bas been a story to tell. Of Thackeray no life has been ,,'ritten ; 
and though they,vho kne\v hilll-and possiLly lllany ,vho did not- 
are conversant \vith anecdotes of the luan, ,yho was one so ,veIl 
kno,vn in society as to have created Dlany anecdotes, yet there has 
been no lllell10ir of his life sufficient to supply the 'wants of even so 
Snlan a \york as this purports to be. For this the reason may simply 
be told. Thackeray, not long before his death, had had his taste 
offended by sonle fulsome biography. Paragraphs, of ,vhich the 
eulogy seemed to have been the produce rather of personalloye than 
of inquiry or judgluent, disgusted hin), and he begged òf his girls 
that ,vhen he should have gone there should nothing of the sort be 
ùone with his nanle. 
'Ye can illlagine ho,v his mind had "
orked, how' he had declared 
to hiulsE'lf that, as by those loving hands into ,yhich his letters, his 
notes, his littIp details-his literary remains, as such documents used 
to be called-nlight naturally fall, truth of his foibles and of his 
shortcomings could not be told, so should not his praises be "Tritten, 
or that flattering portrait be Ihnned ,yhich biographers are ,yont to 
produce. Acting upon these instructions his daughters-,vhile there 
were two living, and since that the one surviving-have carried out 
the order which has appeared to thenl to be sacred. Such being the 
(419; 
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case, it certainly is not my purpose now to write what may be caned 
a life of Thackeray. In this preliminary chapter I \vill give such 
incidents and anecdotes of his life as will tell the reader perhaps all 
about him that a reader is entitled to ask. I will tell how he becaule 
an author, and ,,
ill say how first he worked and struggled, and then 
ho\v he ,vorked and prospered, and became a household ,vord in 
English' Literature; how, in this "ray, he passed through that 
course of mingled failure and success ,,"hich, though the 
iterary as- 
pirant may suffer, is probably better both for the ,vriter and for the 
writings than unclouded early glory. The suffering, no doubt, is 
acute, and a touch of melancholy, perhaps of indignation, may be 
given to words '\vhich have been '\vritten '\vhile the heart has been too 
full of its own wrongs; but this is better than the continued note of 
triulnph, ,vhich is still heard in the final voices of the spoilt child of 
literature, even ,vhen they are losing their music. Then I \vill tell 
how Thackeray died, early indeed" but still having done a good life's 
\vork. SOlllething of his nlanner, 80metlÜng of his appearance I can 
say, something perhaps of his condition of lnind: because for some 
years he \vas kno\vn to llle. But of the continual intercourse of 
hi:rnself \vith the ,vorId, and of hi:rnself \vith his o\vn ,yorks, I can 
tell little, because no record of his life has been lnade public. 
'Villiaul l\lakepeace Thackeray ,vas born at Calcutta, on July 18, 
1811. IIis father ,vas Riclnnond rrhackeray, son of ""V. M. Thack 
eray of Hadley, near Barnet, in l\fiddlesex. A relation of his, of the 
same nallle, a Rev. Mr. Thackeray, I knew ,vpll as TectOI' of Hadley, 
III any years afterwards. Him I believe to have been a second cousin 
of our Thackeray, but I think they had never met each other. 
Another cousin \vas Provost of Kings at Cambridg-e, fifty years ago, 
as CaIn bridge nlen '\vill remenlber. Clergymen of the family have 
been numerous in England during the century; and there was one, 
a Rev. Elias Thackeray, \vl1om I also knew in Iny youth, a dignitary, 
if I relllelllber right, in the diocese of J\leath. The Thackerays seeln 
to }lRve affected the Church; but such \vas not at any period of his 
life the bias of our novelist's mind. 
His father and grandfather were Indian civi1 servants. His nlother 
Was Anne Becher, \vhose father \vas also in the COlllpany's service. 
She married early in India, and '\vas only nineteen 'v hen her son \vaS 
born. She was left a wido,v in 1816, ,vith only one child, and was 
married a fe\v years after\vards to Major Henry Carmichael Smyth, 
with whom Thackeray lived on terms of affectionate intercourse till 
the majûr died. All \vho knew William l\fakepeace renlernber his 
motber well, a handsolne, spare, gray-haired lady, ,vhonl Thackeray 
treat
d "rith a courtly deference as well as constant affection. There 
,vas, ho,vever, something of discrepancy between theln as to matters 
of religion. Mrs. Carmichael Smyth ,vas disposed to the somewhat 
austere observance of the evangelical section of the Church. Such, 
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certainly, never became the case "Tith her son. There was disagree- 
1nent on the subject, and probably unhappiness at intervals, Lut 
npver, I think, quarreling. Thackeray's house ,vas his 1110ther's 
hOlne \vhenever she pleased it and the 110111e also of his step-father. 
He ,vas brought a child froll1 India. and ,vas sent early to the 
Charter House. Of his life and doings there his friend and schooI- 
felJow George V' enables ,vrites to Ine as follo,ys : 


"
Iy recon
ction of him, though fresh enough, does not furnish much materia) 
1'or biography. He came to school voung-a pretty, gentle, and rather timid boy 
I think his experience there wa'J nót generally pleasant, Though he had afterward! 
a 8cholarl.ike knowledge of Latin, he did not attain distinction in the school; and' . 
should thmk that the cbaracter of the head-master. Dr. Ru
sell, which was vigOJ.. 
ous. unsympathetic. and stern, though 110t severe, was uncongenial to his own. 
,\yith t e boys who knew l1im. Thackeray was popular: but he had no skill in 
games, and, I think no ta:::te for th
m. . . . He was already known by his faculty 
of makin
 verses, chiefly parodies. I only remember Olle line 0; one parody on a 
poem of L. E. L, 'H, about . Violets, dark blue violet
 ;' Thackeray's version waR 

Cabba,ges, bright green cabba
es,' and we thought it very witty. He took part in 
a scheme, which came to nothing, for a 
chool magazine, and he wrote verses for it, 
of which I only remember tbat they werl3 good of their kind. "'hen I knew him 
better, in later years, I thought I could recognize the sensitive nature which he had 
as a boy. . . . His change of retrospective feeling about his school days was very 
characteristIc In his earlier books he alway
 spoke of the Charter House as 
Slaughter House and Smithfierd. .As he became famous and prosperous his memory 
f;oftened. and Slaughter House was changed into Grey Friars, where Colonel New- 
come end('d his life. ø ' 


In February, 1829, ,,,hen he ,,,as not as yet eighteen, Thackeray 
\vent up to Trinity College, Cambridge, and \vas, I think, ren10ved in 
1830. It l11ay be presumed, therefore, that his studies there \vere not 
very serviceable to him. There are fe'v, if any, records left of his 
doings at the uniyersity-unless it be the fact that he did there COffi- 
ll1ence the literary ,,'ork of his life. The line about the cabbages, 
aud the schenle of thp school magazine, can hardly be said to have 
alnounted to even a comlnencenlent. In 18
D a little periodical 'vas 
ùrought out at Cambridge, called Tile Sn{)b, ,vith an assurance on the 
title that it "'as not conducted by llle1110ers of the university. It i
 
presulned that Thackeray took a.hand in editing this. He 
ertai111y 
"'rote, and published in the little paper, SOlne burlesque lines on thf; 
subject ,vhi('h \vas given for the Chancellor's prize poem of thf\ year 
This ,vas lïrn.buctoo, and Tennyson was the victor on the occasion. 
There is "Olne good fun in the fõur first and four last lines of Thack- 
eray's production. 


In Africa-a quarter of the wor1d- 

len's skins are black: their hair is crisped and curled; 
And somewhere there. unknown to public view, 
A mighty city lies, called Timbuctoo. 
* * * * * . . 
I see her tribes the hill of glory mount, 
And sell their sugar on their own account , 
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While ftround her throne the prostrate'nations come, 
Sue for her rice, and barter for her rum. 


I cannot find in The Snob internal evidence of much literary Inerit 
beyond this. But then ho\v l11any great \vriters have there been frolu 
,vho
e early lucubrations 110 future literary excellence could be prog- 
nosticated? 
There is sOll1ething at any rate in the nan1e of the publication ,vhich 
tells of ,vork that <lid COlne. Thackeray's nlind ,vas at all tinles pecu- 
liarly exercised with a sense of snobbishness. His appreciation of the 
vice grew abnonnal1y, so that at last he had a Illorbid horror of. a snob 
-a 1110rbid fear lest this or the other Inan should turn snob on his 
hands. It is probable that the idea was taken fronl the early Snob 
at Call1bridge, either fron1 his o\vn pa:
.ticipation in the \vork or fronl 
his ren1elnbrance of it. 1'!te Snob lived, I think, but nine \veeks, and 
,vas follo\ved at an jnterval, in 1830, by The Gown8n
an, ,vhich lived 
to the seventeenth nrnnber, and at the opening of which Thackpray 
no doubt had a hand. It professed to be a continuation of 17w Snob. 
It contains a dedication to all proctors, ,vhich I should not be sorry to 
attribute to him. "To all Proctors, past, present, and future- 


Whose taste it is our privi1ege to follow, 
Whose virtue it is our duty to imitate, 
Whose presence it is our interest to avoid." 


There is, however, nothing beyond fancy to induce lue to believe that 
Thackeray ,vas the author of the dedication, and I do not kno\v that 
there is any evidence to show that he 'vas connected 'with The Snob 
beyond the writing of Ti1nbuctoo. 
In 1830 he left Cambridge, and ,vent to '\Veilllar either in that year 
or in 1831. Between 'Yehuar and Paris he spent SOIne portion of his 
earlier years, ,vhile his fanÜly--his nlother, that is, and his step- 
father-\vere living in Devonshire. It was then the purport of his 
life to becollle an artist, and he studied dra,ving at Paris, affecting 
especially Bonnington, the young English artist ,vho had hinlself 
paintt'd at Paris, aLd '\vho had died in 1828. He never learned to dra"r 
-perhaps never could have learned. That he ,vas idle. and did not 
do his best, '\ve lllay take for granted. lIe was ahvays idle, and only 
on sOlue occasions, ,vhen the spirit 1110-\yed libn thoroughly, did he do 
his best even in after-life. But with dra,ving-or rather '\vithout it- 
he did \vondprfully ,veIl even ,vhen he did his \vorst. l-Ie did illus- 
trate his own books, and everyone kno'vs ho\y incorrect ,vere his dp- 
1ineations But as illustrations they ,vere excellent. IIo\v often havf' 
I wished that characters of my own creating 1uight be sketched as 
fauhily, if with the saIne appreciation of the intended purpose. Let 
anyone look at the" plates," as they are cal1ed, in Vanity ]i'a'Ï-r, anù 
compare each with the scenes and the characters intended to be dis- 
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played, and there see whether the- artist-if ,ve nlay caB hitn so-has 
not managed to convey in the picture the exact ieeIing ,vhich he 
has described in tIle text. I have a little skf'tch of his in ,vhich 
a cannon-ùall is supposed to have just carried off the head of an aide- 
de-camp-messenger I had perhaps better say, lest I lnight affront 
ulilitary fee1ings-,vho is kneeling on the fit:ld of battle and delivering 
a despatch to :\Iar1borough on horse1)ack. 'fhe graceful ease ,vith 
\"hich the duke receives the nlessage though the lne
senger's head be 
gone, and the soldier-like precision ,vith ,vhich the headless hero 
finishes his last effort of nlilitary obedience, nlay not have been por- 
trayed ,vith ,vell-dra,vn figures, but no finished illustration ever told 
its story better. Dickens has infofllled us that he first lllet Thackeray 
in 1835, on ,,,hich o<?casion the young artist aspiranl, looking no doubt 
after profitable employulent, "proposed to beconle the illustrator of 
lny earliest book." It is singular that such should ha,
e been the first 
intervie\v bet,veen the t\VO great novelists. 'Ye luay presume that the 
offer ,vas rej ected. 
In 1832, 'Thackeray callle of age, and inherited his fortune-as to 
,,
hich various stories have been told. It seenlS to have anlounted to 
about five hundred a year, and to have passed through his hands in a 
year or t\VO, interest and principal. It has been told of hinl that it 
,vas all taken a,vav fronl hilu at cards, but such ,vas not the truth. 
Honle ,vent in an Il{dian banlt, in ,vhich he invested it. A portion ,vas 
lost at cards. But ,vith sonle of it-the larger part, as I think-he 
endeavoured, in concert ,,,ith his stepfather, to float a ne,vspaper, 
,vhich failed. There seenl to have been t\VO ne\vspapers in ,vhich he 
,vas so concerned, The ...lfàtional Standard and The Constitlltional. 
On the latter he ,vas engaged with his stepfather, and in carrying that 
on he lost the last of his l11onev. l"/w l.\
ational Standard had been 
running for SOllle ,veeks 'v hen Thackeray joined it, and lost his lnoney 
in it. It ran only for little more than t\velve months, and then, the 
money having gone, the periodical caIne to an end. I kno\v no road to 
fortune more teln pting to a young nlan, or one that ,vith n10re certainty 
leads to ruin. Thackeray, \vho in a 'Ya
" nlore or less correct often 
refers in his \vritings, if not to the incidents, at any rate to the re- 
Jllelubrances of his o\vn life, tells us llluch of the story of this news- 
paper in Lovel tile n
idOlreJ'. .c They are 'welcolue," says t1?-e bachelor, 
" to nlake lllerry at IllY charges in respect of a certain bargain ".hich 
I nlarle on coming to London, and in \vhich, had I bppn )loses Priul- 
rose purchasing green spectacles, I could scarcely been more taken in. 
l\Iy Jenkinson ".as an old college acquaintance, ,vhom I ,vas idiot 
enough to inlugine a respectable luan. The fellow had a very 
 mooth 
tongue and sleek sanctified ext
rior. He ,,-as rather a popular preacher, 
and used to cry a good deal in the pulpit. He and a queer ,,,ine- 
merchant and bill discounter, Sherrkk by nanle, had sOIlleho\v got 
posspssion of that neat little litprary paper, TIle JIuseu1ì't, ,vhich per- 
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haps you rell1elnber, and this eligible literary property my friend 
Honeyman, ,vith his wheedling tongue, induced me to purehase." 
Here is the history of Thackeray's money, told by himself plain y 
enough, but ,vith no intention on his part of narrating an incident in 
his own life to the public. But the drollery of the circurllstanees. 
his o,vn nlingled folly and young ambition, struck hin1 as being ,vorth 
narration, and the 1110re forcibly as he remelnbered all the ins and 
outs of his o\vn reflections at the tiIne-how he had meant to enchant 
the \vorld, and nlake his fortune. There ,vas literary capital in it of . 
,vhich he could make use after so lllany years. Then he tells us of 
this anl bition, and of the folly of it; and at the saIne tinle puts for- 
ward the excuses to be ll1ade for it. "I daresay I gave myself airs 
as editor of that confounded ltfuseum, and proposed to educate the 
pu blic taste, to diffuse 1110rality and sound literature throughout the 
nation, and to pocket a liberal salary in return for my services. I 
daresay I printed lIlY o\vn sonnets, my own tragedy, my o,vn verses. 
. . . I daresay I ,vrote satirical articles. . . I daresay I 
made a gaby of myself to the ,vorld. Pray, my good friend, hast 
thou never done like,vise? If thou hast never been a fool, be sure 
thou wilt never he a \vise ll1an." Thackeray was quite a \vare of his 
early ,vef.,knesses, and in the Inaturity of life kne\v well that he had 
not been precociously wise. He delighted so to tell his friends, and 
he delighted also to tell the public, not nleaning that any but an inner 
circle should kno\v that he ,vas speaking of hiInself. But the story 
no\v is plain to all who can read."* 
It ,vas thus that he lost his nloney ; and then, not having pros- 
pered very well,vith his dra,ving lessons in Paris or el
e,vhere, he 
was fain to take up literature as a profession. It is a business 'which 
has its allurelllents. It requires no capital. no special education, no 
training, and luay be taken up at any tilne ,vithout a nlonlent's de- 
o lay. If a lllan can comllland a table, a chair, 
 pen, paper, and ink, 
he can COlllmence his trade as a literary lllan. It is thus that aspirants 
generally do COlnlllence it. A man mayor lllay not have another enl- 
ploYlllent to back hÍ1n, or means of his o\vn; or-as ,vas the case 'with 
Thackeray, ,vhen, after his first n1Ïsadventure, he had to loolt about 
bim for the llleans of living-he 111ay have nothing but his intellf'ct 
and his friends. But the idea COllles to the man that as he has the 
pen and ink, and time on his hand, \vhy should he not ,vrite and 
ll1ake money? 
It is an idea that comes to very many men and women, old as weI1 


* The report that he had lost all his money and was going to live by painting in 
Pari8, was stiH prevalent in London in ljoo;36. Macrcady, on the 27th April of that 
year, says in his Diary: "At Garrick Club, whf'rc I dined and saw the papers. 
Met Thackeray, who has spent all his fortune, an1 is now about to 8ettle in Paris, I 
believe as an artist.'" But at this time he was, in truth, turning to literature as a 
profession. 
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as young-to many thousands ,yho at last are crushed by it, of whon1 
the 'world kno\vs nothing. .A.-\. man can make the attempt thouo-h lip 
has not a coat fit to go out into the street \vith ; or a woman, though 
SGB be almost in rag3. There is no apprenticeship ,,'anted. Indeed, 
there is no 1'00111 for such apprenticeship. It is an art which no one 
teaches; there is no profe
sor \vho, in a dozen lessons, e\gen pretends 
, to sho,v the a
pirant ho'\" to \"rite a book or an article. If you \,"ould 
be a \'-atcll1naker, you mU5t learn; or a la\vyer, a cook, or even a 
houselnaid. Before you can clean a horse you nlust go into the stable, 
and begin at the beginning. E\
en the cab-driving tiro must l!ìit for 
awhile on the bo"\:, anà learn sonlething of the streets, before he can 
ply for a fare. But the literary beginner rushes at once at the top 
rung of his ladder-as though a youth, having nlade up his nlind to 
be a clerQ"yulan, should è.e
and, \vithout prelinlinary steps, to be ap- 
pointpd Bishop of London. That he should be able to read hnd 'write 
is presluned, and that only. So much ulay be presullled of everyone, 
and nothing lnore is \vanted. 
In truth nothing 1l10re is "ranted-except tho'3e inner lights as to 
'which so 111any meu lÎ\ g e and die ,,'ithout having learned ,,,hether 
they possess thenl or not. Practice, industry, study of literature, 
cultivation of taste, and the rest, ,viII of course lend their aid, ,viII 
probably be necessary before high excellence is attained. But the 
ínstances are not to f,;eek-are at the fingers of us all-in \vhich the 
first uninstructed effort has succeeded. .A.
 boy, ahnost, or perhaps an 
old "'OnU-lll, has sat do".u and the book has COBlE', and the \vor1d has 
read it, and the booksellers have been civil and have ,vritten their 
cheq nes. 'Yhen all trades, all professions, all seats at offices, aU 
èlllploynlents at ,,'hich a crust can be earned, are so cro\vded that a 
young Ulan kno"'s not where to look for the Ineans of Ih g elihood, is 
there not an attraction in this which to the self-confident Inust be al- 
l110st invincible? The bookfjellers are courteous and \vrite their 
cheques, but that is not half the 'whole. JIolistl'ltri digito! That 
is obtained. The happy aspirant is ,vritten of in ne\vspapers, or, pe:"- 
haps, better still, he 'v rites of otllers. 'Yhen the barrister of forty- 
fi\ge has hardly got a naine bf'yond Chancery L3.11P, this glorious young 
scribe, ,,,itlt the first do\,"n on his lips, has printed his novel and been 
talked about. 
The telnptation is irresistible, and thousands fall into it. How is a 
man to kno\v that. he is not the lucky one or the gifted one? There 
is the table, and there the pen and ink.. AUlong the unfortunate, he 
,vha fails altogether and fronl the first start is not the 1110St unfortu- 
nate. ...\ short period of life is \vasted, and a sharp pang is endured. 
Then the disappointed one is relegated to the condition of life \yhich 
he ,,"ould otherwise have filled a little earlier. lIe has been ,vounded, 
but not killed, or even luaiIned. But he ,,-Í10 has a little success, who 
succeeds in earning a few' halcyon, but ah ! so dangerous guineas, is 
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drawn into a trade from ,vhich he ,vill hardly escape till he be driven 
from it, if he conle out alive, by sheer hunger. He hangs on till the 
guineas become cro,vns and shillings-till some sad record of his life, 
made '\-vhen he applies for charity, declares that he has worked hard 
for the last year or t\VO, and has earned less than a policeman in tht
 
streets or a porter at a raihvay. It is to that that he is brought by 
applying himself to a business which requires only a table and 
chair, 'vith pen, ink, and paper! It is to that w'hich he is brought 
by venturing to l>elieve that he has l>een gifted with powers of imagi 
nation, creation, and expression. 
The young nlan ,vho n1akes the attempt knows that he n1ust run 
the chance. He is ,veIl aware that nine lllUSt fail where one will 
make his running good. So nluch as that does reach his ears, and 
recommends itself to his conUllon-sense. But why should it not be 
he as well as another? There is always sonle lucky one winning the 
prize. And this prize ,vhen it has been ,von i3 so ,veIl worth the 
,vinning! He can endure starvation-so he tells himself-as well as 
another. lIe ,viII try. But yet he kno\vs that he has but one chance 
out of ten ill his favour: and it is only in his happier nlOlnents that 
he flatters himself that that remains to him. Then 
here falls upon 
him-in tlle midst of that 1abour ,vhich for its success especially re- 
quires that a lnan's heart shall be light, and that he be al ways at his 
best-doubt and despair. If there be no chance, of what use is his 
labour? 


Were it not better done as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 


and an1use hin1self after that fashion? Thus the very industry 
which alone could give hin1 a chance is discarded. It is so that the 
young nlall feels who, ,vith sOlne ßlight be1ief in himself and with 
many douLts, sits down to COmll1enCe tile literary labour by which he 
hopes to Ii ve. 
So it ,vas, no doubt, with Thackeray. Such were his hopes and his 
fears-w'ith a resolution of which ,ve can ,veIl understand that it 
should have waned at tin1es, of earning his bread, if he did not nlake 
his fortune, in the world of literature. One has not to look far for 
eyidence of the condition I have described-that it ,vas so, Aluaryllis 
and all. IIow or when he made his very first attempt in London, I 
have not learned; but he had not probably spent his nloney without 
fOrIning "press" acquaintances, and had thus fonned an aperture 
for the thin end of the ,vedge. lIe wrote for Tlte CONstitutional, of 
which he ,vas part proprietor, beginning his ,york for that paper as a 
("orrespondent frolll Paris. For awhile he ,vas connected ,vith Tlte 
Tilncs lle,vspaper, though his ,vork there did not, I think, an10unt to 
111uch. I-lis first rpgular eluploynlellt ,vas on Fraser's JIagazine, 
\vhen Mr. Fraser's shop ,vas in Hegent Street, when OlÍ\"el" Yorke 
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was the presumed editor, and among contributors, Carlyle was one of 
the most notable. I imagine that the battle of life was difficult 
enough with him even after he had become one of the leading props 
of that magazine. All that he ,,"rote ,vas not taken, and all that 'vas 
taken ,vas not approved. In 1837-38, the History of Samuel Tit-marsh 
. and tlte Great Hoggarty Dialnond appeared in the magazine. The 
Great Hoggarty Diamond is no\v kno,vn to all readers of Thacke- 
ray's ,yorks. It is not n1Y purpose to speak specially of it here, ex- 
cept to assert that it has been thought to be a great success. \Yhen 
it was being brought out, the author told a friend of hi
-and of 
D1ine-that it was not much thought of at Fraser's, and that he had 
been called upon to shorten it. 'I'hat is an incident disagreeable in 
its nature to any literary gentleman, and likely to be specially so 
when he knows that his provision of bread, certainly of improved 
bread and butter, is at stake. The man ,vho thus darkens his literary 
brow ,vith the frown of disapproval, has at his disposal all the loaves 
and all the fishes that are going. If the writer be successful, there 
,viII come a time ,vhen he '\vill be above such frowns; but, 'when 
that opinion went forth, Thackeray had not yet made his footing good, 
and the notice to him respecting it n1ust have been very bitter. It 
was in writing this HO[Jgarty Diamond that Thackeray first invented 
the name of 
lichael Angelo Titmarsh. SannIel Titmarsh ,vas the 
writer, '\vhereas l\Iichael Angelo ,vas an intending illustrator. Thacke- 
ray's nose had been broken in a school fight, ,vhile he ,vas quite a 
little boy, by another little boy, at the Charter House; and there '\vas 
probably some association intended to be jocose ,vith the name of the 
great artist, ,vhose nose ,vas broken by his fello,v-student Torrigiano, 
and who, as it happened, died exactly three centuries before Thackera)". 
I can understand all the disquietude of his heart ".hen that ,varn- 
ing, as to tl1e too great length of his story, "ras given to hin1. He 
,vas not a man capable of feeling at any tilne quite assured in his po- 
sition, and ,vhen that occurred he ,vas very far from aSSlirance. I 
think that at no time did he doubt the sufficiency of his o"rn mental 
qualification for the ,vork he had taken in hand; but he doubted all 
else. He doubted the appreciation of the ,,,orld; he doubted his 
fitness for turning- his intellect to valuable account; he doubted his 
physical capacity=-dreading his o'\vn lack of indnstry; he doubted his 
luck; he doubted the continual absence of some of those misfortunes 
on ,vhich the ,vorks of literary Inen are ship,vrecked. Though he 
,vas a ,vare of his o,vn po,ver, he al,vays, to the last, 'vas afraid that 
his own deficiencies should be too strong against him. It was his na- 
ture to be idle-to put off his ,york-and then to be angry with him- 
self for putting it off. Ginger was hot in the mouth '\vith him, and 
all the allurements of the world were strong. upon him. To find on 
Monday morning an excuse why he should not on l\Ionday do 
ron-i 
day's work was, at the time, an inexpr
ssible reli
f_ to__him, b u.t_had 
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become a deep regret-a1most a remorse-before the Monday wa
 
over. To such a one it ,vas not given to believe in hinlself ,vith that 
sturdy rock-bound foundation which \ve see to have belongpd to some 
men from the earliest struggles of their career. To hÍ1n, then, must 
have COlne an inexpressible pang when he was told that his story 
must be curtailed. 
Who else \vould have told such a story of hinlself to the first ac- 
quaintance he chanced to meet? Of Thackeray it n1Ïght be predicted 
that he certainly,vould do so. No little wound of the kind ever 
came to hiln but what he disclosed it at once. "They have only 
bought so nlany of my ne\v book." "Have you seen the abuse of 
lllY last nUlnber?" "\Vhat am I to turn lilY hand to? They are 
getting tired of my novels." " They don't read it," he said to me of 
Esmond. "So you don't nlean to publish my ,vork?" he said once 
to a publisher in an open company. Other men keep their little 
troubles to themselves. I have heard even of authors who have de- 
clared how all the publisl
ers were running after their books; I have 
heard some discourse freely of their fourth and fifth editions; I have 
known an author to boast of his thousands sold in this country, and 
his tens of thousands in America; but I never heard anJone else de- 
clare that no one would read his chef-d' -æuvre, and that the world 
was becoming tired of him. It was he who said, when he vias fifty, 
that a lllan past fifty should never write a novel. 
And yet, as I have said, he was from an early age fully conscious of 
his own ability. That he was so is to be seen in the handling of 
many of his early works-in Barry Lyndon, for instance, and the 
Memoirs of Mr. ,C. Jalnes Yello'lOpluslt. The sound is too certain for 
doubt of that kind. But he had not then, nor did he ever achieve 
that assurance of public favour which makes a Ilian confident that his 
,vork '\-vill be successful. During the years of which '\-ve are now 
speaking Thackeray was a literary Bohemian in this sense-that he 
never l'egarded his o\vn status as certain. \Vhile performing much 
of the best of his life's work he was not sure of his market, not cer- 
tain of his readers, his publishers, or his price; nor was he certain 
of himself. 
It is impossible not to form some contrast between him and Dickens 
as to this period of his life-a cOIllparison not as to their literary 
merits, but literary position. Dickf>ns \vas one 
""ear his junior in age, 
and at this time, viz., 1837-38, had reached almost the zenith of his 
reputation. Pick wick had been published, and Oliver Twist and 
Nir;holas Nickleby were being published. All the world ,vas talking 
about the young author '\-vho was assuming his position with a con- 
fideflce in his o,vn po\vers which was fully justified both by his 
present and future success. It was manifest that he could make, not 
only his own fortune, but that of his publi
hers, and that he was a 
literary hero bound to bQ worshipped by all literary grades of me
" 
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down to the cc devils" of the printIng-office. At that time Thackeray, 
the older man, ,"vas still doubting, still hesitating, still struggling. 
Everyone then had accep oed the name of Charles Dickens. That of 
"Tilliam Thackeray ,vas 11 lrdly kno,vn beyond the circle of those 'v ho 
are careful to make themselves acquainted ,vith such lllatters. It was 
then the custom, more generally than it is at present, to maintain anony- 
- mOllS ,vriting in magazines. Now', if anything of especial merit be 
hrollO'ht out, the name of the author, if not pub1bhed, is known. 
It \v;s much less so at the period in question; and as the world of 
readers began to be acquainted ,vith Jeames Yello\vplush, Catherine 
Hayes, and other heroes and heroines, tht> names of the author had to 
be inquired for. I renlenlber myself, \vhen I ,vas already ,veIl 
acquainted 'with the immoræ.l Jealnes, asking ,,,ho ,vas the ,vri!er. 
The works of Charles Dickens \vere at that time as ,veIl kno,vn to be his, 
and as "idely read in En5'land, as those almost of Shakespeare. 
It will be said, of course, that this canle fronl the earlier popularity 
of Dickens. That is of course; but why should it have been so? 
They had begun to make their effort much at the same time; and if 
there ,vas any advantage in point of position as they commenced, it 
was \vith Thackeray. It might be said that tIle genius of tbe one 
was brighter than that of the other, or, at any rate, that it ,vas more 
precocious. But after-judgment has, I think, not declared either of 
the suggestions to be true. I will make no comparison between 
t\VO such rivals, 'who ,vere so distinctly different from each, and each 
of w hOlD, ,vithin so very short a period. has come to stand on a 
pedestal so high-the two exalted to so equal a vocation. And if 
Dickens sho,ved the best of his power early in life, so did Thackeray 
the best of his intellect. In no display of mental force did he rise 
above Bro'ry Lyndon. I hilrdly kno\v how the teller of a narrative 
shall hope to mount in sinlply intellectual faculty above the effort 
there made. In ,vhat, then, ,vas the difference? \''''hy was Dickens 
already a great man ,,,hen Thackeray "ras still a literary Bohemian? 
The answer is to be found not in the extent or in the nature of the 
genius of either man, but in the condition of mind-,vhich indeed 
may be read plainly in their 'works by those ,y ho ha ye eyes to see. 
The one '\vas steadfast, industrious, full of purpose, never doubting of 
himself, always putting his best foot foremost and standing firmly on 
it when he got it there; ,vith no in,vard trepidation, with no moments 
in ,vhich he "
as half inclined to think that this race was not for his 
,vinning, this goal not to be reached by his struggles. The sympathy 
of friends ,vas good to hbn, but he could have done \vithout it. The 
good opinion v"hich he had of hinlself "Tas never shaken by adverse 
criticism; a:.ld the criticism on the other side, by \vhich it ,vas ex- 
alted, came from the enumeration of the number of copies sold. He 
was a firm, reliant man, very little prone to change, 'who, when he 
had d'iscovered tÞ
 nature of his 0 
n talent, knew how to do the very 
best with it. 
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It may almost be said that Thackeray ,vas the very opposite of this. 
U nsteadfast, idle, changeable of purpose, a ware of his own intellect 
but not trusting it, no man ever failed nlore generally than he to put 
his best foot forelnost. Full as his ,,"arks are of pathos, full of hu- 
mour, full of love and charity, tending, as they ahvays do, to truth 
and honour. and manly,vorth and wonlanly modesty, exceBing, as 
they seenl to Dle to do, Inost other \vrittcn prf'cepts that I kno,v, 
they ahvays seen1 to lack sonlething that lnight have been there. 
'fhere is a touch of vagueness ,vhich indicates that his pen ,vas not 
firn1 while he ,vas using it. He seenlS to nle to have been drealning 
ever of some high flight, and then to have told hinlself, ,vith a llalf- 
broken heart, that it ,vas beyond his po,"ver to soar up into those 
bright regions. I can fancy, as the sheets ,vent from hÍ1u every day, 
he told hinlself, in regard to every sheet, that it ,"vas a failure. Dick- 
ens \yas quite sure of his sheets. 
" I have got to lllake it shorter !" Then he would put his hands in 
his pockets, and stretch himself, and straighten the lInes of his face, 
over ,"vbich a smile would come, as though this intimation from his 
editor ,"vere the best joke in the world; and he would walk a\vay, 
\vith his heart bleeding, and every nerve in an agony. There are 
none of us ,"vho want to have nluch of his ,york shortened no\v. 
In 1837 Thackeray lllarried Isabf'lla, daughter of Colonel Matthew 
Sha\ve, and froIn this union there came three daughters, Anne, Jane, 
and Harriet.. The nalne of the eldest, no\v 1\1rs. Richnlond Ritchie, 
'who has follo,ved so closely in her father's steps, is a household word 
to the world of novel readers; the second died as a child; the 
younger Jived to Dlarry Leslie Stephen, ,vho is too \vell kno,"vn for Dle 
to say lllore than that. he ,""rote, the other day, the little volume on 
Dr. Johnson in this series; but she, too, has no,v followed her father. 
Of Thackeray
s married life ,vhat need be said shall be contained in a 
very fe\v words. It was grievously unhappy; but the n1Ïsery of it 
came from God, and "ras in no "vise due to hUlllan fault. She be- 
came ill, and her ll1Ïnd failed her. There was a period during which 
he ,"vould not believe that her illness ,"vas more than illness, and then 
he clung to her and ,vaited on her with an assiduity of affection 
which only made his task the nlore painful to hiIn. At last it becalne 
evident that she should live in the companionship of some one ,vith 
'\vhom her life might be altogether quiet., and she has since been 
domiciled with a lady with ,vhom shp has been happy. Thuß she 
was, after but a few years of lllarried life, taken 1t,vay from him, and 
he became, a
 it were, a ,,,ido\ver till the end of his days. 
At this period, and indeed for some years after his nlarriage, his 
chief literary dependence was on Fraser's Magazine. He ,vrote also 
at this time in the New Monthly ]Iagazine. In 1840 he brought out 
his Paris Sketch Book, as to ,vhich he tens u.s, by a notice printed 
with the first edition, that half of the sketches had already been pub- 
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lished in various periodicals. Here he used the nam*" ..\Hc hael Angelo 
Titnlarsh. as he did also ,,-ith the Journey fl'orn. ('Ql"nllill to Cairo. 
Dickens had called hÍ111self Boz, and clung to the naIlle ,vith per- 

istencJ 9.S long as the public ,vould perIuit u. Tlu
.ckeray's affection 
for assluned l1aIneS ".as nlore intef1nittent, though 1 doubt ,vhether 
he used his o".u nalne a1together till it appeqrecl on the title-page of 
JTanity FaÙ'. .About thb titne began his 'C'Jnnpction ,vith PU'!1Cll, in 
\Y hich nl Hch of his best ,york appeared. Looking back at our old 
friend as he used to COlne out froln 'week to vn,.>pk at this titne, ,ve can 
hardly boast that ,ve used to recognize ho\v good the 1iterary pabululll 
,va
 that ,vas then gh-en for ol
r consunlpt.
{)n. \Ve ha,-e to adlnit 
that the ordinary reader, as the ordinary picture-'3eer, requires to be 
guided by a nallle. \Ye .are 11loved to absoìute adn1Ïration by a Ra- 
phael or a IIobbenla, but hardly till ,,-e have learned the nan1e of the 
painter, or, at any rate, the Inanner of his painting. I a111 not sure 
that. alllo\.ers of poetry ,yould recognize a Lycid(i-
 coming from some 
hitherto unkno,vn )liltol1. Gradual1y the good picture or the fine 
poem Blakes its ,yay into the nlÍnds of a slowly discerning public. 
PUilch, no doubt, becanlP ,.ery popular, o,,-ing, perhaps, 11lore to 
Leech? its artist, than to any otber single person. Gradual1y the 
,,'orId of renders began to kIlo,,' that there ,,,as a ßpecialityof humour 
to he found in its pagps-fun and sense, satire a.nd good-bull10ur, com- 
pressed together in sluallliterary 1110rse15 as the natare of its colu111n
 
required. Gradually the nalne of Thackeray as one of the band of 
brethren was buzzed about, and gradually becalne kno,,-n as that of 
the chief of the literary brother
. But during the years in ,vhich he 
did lunch for Pu Ilclt, say froln 1843 to 1833, he ,,-as still strn
gEng to 
make good his footing in literature. They kne,v hhn ""en in the 
Punch office, and no doubt the alllount and regularity of the cheques 
fronl )Ie
srs. Bradbury and Eyans, the then and still o,,'ners of that 
happy periodical, made hilll a\yarc that he had. founel for hi1nself a 
satisfactory career. In" a good day for hi1nself, the journal, and the 
,,"orld, Thackeray found Puncll." This ,yas said by his old friend 
Shirley Brooks, ,,,ho hinlself lived to be edito1' of the paper and died 
in harness, and ,,"as said UlOst truly. PUllCh ,,-as 1110re congeni31 to 
hin1, and no doubt n10ro generous, than Frrrscr. There ,,-as still 
sOlnething of the literary Bohell1Ïan about hhl1, but not as it had ùeen 
before. He ,vas still unfixed, looking out for SOllle higller career, not 
altogether satisfied to be no Inore than one of an anonymous baud of 
brothers, even though the brothers ,"ere the brothers of PUilch. \Ye 
can only inlagine ,v hat ,,"ere his thoughts as to hiInself and that othpr 
man, ,vho ,vas then kno,vn as the great noveli8t of the day-of a ri- 
valry 'with \VhOnl he ,vas certainly conscious. Pllnelt ,,"as very JUnc1l 
to him, but it was not quite enough. That nlust ha,.e been very clear 
to himself as be meditated the beginning of rrallity Fair. 
Of the contributions to the periodical, the best kno,vn no\V are The 
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3nob Papers and The Ballads of Policeman X. But tlley w
re v'ery 
numerou
. Of Thackeray as a poet, or luaker of verse::s, I \viII say a 
few words in a chapter which \vill be devoted to his o\vn so-called bal- 
lads. Here it seems only necessary to reIn ark that there was not ap- 
parently any tinle in his career at which he began to think seriously 
of appearing before the pubHc as a poet. Such was th
 intention 
arly 
in their career \vith nlany of onr best kno\vn prose \vriters, \vith 
Iil- 
ton, and Goldslnith, and Sall1uel Johnson, \vith Scott, J\lacRulay, and 
more lately \vith l\latthe\v Arnold; 'writers of verse anù prose who ul- 
tiInately prevailed sonle in one direction, and others in the other. 

lilton and Goldsll1Íth have been kno\vn best as poets, Johnson and 
Macaulay as \vriters of prose. But \vith all of thel11 there has been a. 
distinct effort in cflch art. Thackeray seenlS to have tUlllbl
d into 
versification by accident; \vriting it as alnatt:>urs do, a little no\v and 
again for his o\vn delectation, and to catch the tast
 of partial friends. 
'"fhe reader feels that Thackeray ",ould not have begun to print his 
verses unless the opportunity of doing so had been brought in his way 
by his doings in prose. .A,nd yet he had begun to \vrite yerses \v hen 
he was 
ery young ;-at Calnbridge, 3S \\-
e have Sef'll, \vhen he contrib- 
uted lllore to the fame of Tinlbuctoo than I think e\
en Tennyson has 
òone-and in his early years at Paris. 11ere again, though he IllUSt 
hav.e felt the strength of his o\vn 11lingled Inl1nour and pathos, he aI, 
ways strucl{ witll 3n uncertain note till he had gathered strength and 
confidence by popularity. Good as they generally were, his verses 
\vere 3ccidents, written 110t as a \vrÏter \vrit
s who clainls to be a poet, 
but as though they might have been the relaxation of a doctor or a 
barrister. 
And so they were. \Vhen Thackeray first settled himself in Lon- 
don; to lnake his living all10ng the Inagazines and newspapers, I do 
not imagine that he counted much on his poetic po,vers. Fie describes 
it all in his own dialogue bet,veen the pen and the album. 
"Since he," says the pen, speaking of its master, Thackeray; 


h Since he my faithful Rervice did en
age, 
To follow him through his queer pilgrImage, 
I've drawn and written many a line and page. 


" Caricatures 18cribbled have, and rhymes, 
And dinner-cards, and picture pantomimes, 
And many little children's books at times. 


"I've writ the foolish fancy of his brain; 
The aimless jest that, striking, hath caused pain; 
The idle word that he'd wish back again. 


"I've helped him to pen many a line for bread. n 


It was thus he thought of his work. There had been caricature
1 
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and rhymes, and many little children's books ; and then the 1ines 
\vrÎtten for his bread, ,vhich, except that they ,vere ,vritten for Punch, 
was hardly undertaken ,vith a more serious purpose. In all of it there 
was alnple seriousness, had he kno,vn it himself. ""'hat a tale of the 
ì'estlessness, of the ambition, of the glory, of the n1Ìs
ortunes of a 
. great country is given in the ballads of Peter tlle French drumn1er! 
Of that brain so full of fancy the pen had ligllt1y written all the fancies. 
He did not know it ,vhen he ,vas doing so, but \\.ith that ,yord fancy 
he has d
scribed exactly the gift ,vith ,vhich his brain ,vas specially 
pndowed. If a \vriter be accurate, or sonorous, or witt
., 01' sinlply 
pathetic, he may, I think, gauge his o'wn po\vers. lIe may do so after 

""{perience ,vith sOlllething of certainty. But fancy is a gift ,vhich 
the owner of it cannot measure, and the po\ver of "which, ,vhen he is 
using it, he cannot himself understand. There is the same lanlbent 
fialne flickering over everything he did, even the dinner-cards and the 
picture pantomimes. He did not in the least kno,v ,vhat he put into 
those things. So it ,vas \vith his verses. It ,vas only by degrees, 
,,'hen he ,vas told of it by others, that he found that they too were of 
infinite value to hÍln in his profession. 
The Irish Sketch Book canle out in 1813, in which he used, but only 
Ilalf used, the name of 1tIichael Angelo TitIllarsh. He dedicates it to 
Charles Lever, and in signing the dedication gave his o\vn nan1e. 
" Laying aside," he says, "for a 1l101nent the travelling title of j)Ir. 
TitInarsh, let me ackno\vledg-e these fayours in my O\Vl1 naIHe, and 
subscribe nIyse]f, &c., &c., 'V. )1. ThaclH
ray." So he gradually fell 
into the declaration of his o\vn identity. In 1844 he nlade his journey 
to Turkey and Egypt-From Oorn/till to Grand Oairo, as he called it, 
still using the old nom. de pllune. but again signing the dedication with 
his own nalne. It \vas no\," luade to the captain of the vessel in \vhich 
he encountered that famous \vhite squall, in describing \vhich he has 
shown the \vonderfnl po\ver he had over \vords. 
In 1846 "vas cOlnmenced, in numbers, the novel ,vhich first made 
his name \vell-kno\vn to the ,vorld. rfhis \vas Vanity Fair, a ,vork 
to wlâch it is evident that he devoted all his nlind. up to this tiule 
his ,vritings had consisted of short contributions, chiefly of sketches, 
each intended to stand by itself in the periodical to \vhich it \va
 sent. 
Ba1 0 ry Lyndon had hitherto been the longest; but that and Oatlterine 
IIrtyes, and the Hoggarty Dialnond, though 
tories continued through 
various numbers, had not as yet reached the dignity-or at any rate 
the length-of a three-volume novel. But of late novels had grown to 
be much longer than those of the old well-kno\vn nleasure. Dicken$ 
had stretched his to nearly double the length, and had published them 
in t\venty numbers. The attelnpt had caught the public taste, and 
had been pre-eminently successful. The nature of the tale as origi- 
nated by him ,vas altogether unlike that to ,vhich the readers of 
modern novels had been used. X 0 plot, with an arranged catastrophe 
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or dénoúrnent, 'w'as necessary. Some untying of the various knots of 
the narrative no doubt were expedient, but these were of the sinlplest 
kind, done with the vie,v of givin
 an end to that which might other- 
,vise be endless. The adventures of a Pickwick or a Nickleby required 
very little of a plot, and this mode of telling a story, which n1ight be 
continued on through any nunlber of pages, as long as the characters 
',"ere interesting, nlet ,vith approvn1.-Thackeray, ,vho had never de- 
pended nluch on his plot in the shorter tales ".hich he had hitherto 
told, determined to adopt the same form in his first great ,vork, but 
,,,ith these changes :-rrhat as the central character ,vith Dickens had 
al \Va YS been nlade beautiful "\vith unnatural virtue-for ,vho was ever 
so uI
seIfish as Pickzcick, so nlanly and nlodest as Nicholas, or so good 
a boy as Olive1
? -so should his centre of interest be in every respect 
abllornla1Jy bad. 
As to Thackeray's reason for this-or rather as to that condition of 
mind which brought about this result-I will say something in a final 
chapter, in which I',,"ill endeavour to describe the nature and effect of 
his work generally. Here it will be necessary only to declare that, 
such ,vas the choice he no,v lllade of a subject in his first attempt to 
rise out of a world of small literary contributions, into the more assured 
position of the author of a '''orl{ of importance. Weare aware 
that the monthly nurses of periodical literature did not at first snlile 
on the effort. Tht proprietors of magazines did not see their ,vay to 
undertake Vanity Fair, and the publishers are said to have generally 
looked shy upon it. At last it was brought out in twenty-four llulnhers 
instead of twenty, as ,vith those by Dickens-under the guardian 
hands of l\Iessrs. Bradbury and Evans. This 'vas conlpleted ill 1848, and 
then it was that, at the age of thirty-seven, Thackeray first achieved for 
hinlself a name and reputation through the country. Before this he 
had been known at Fraser' 8 and at the Punch office. He ,,"as kno\vn 
at the Garrick Club, and had becon1e individually popular alnong 
literary nlen in London. He had nlade many fast friends, and had 
been, as it were, found out by persons of distinction. But Jones, 
and Sn1Ïth, and Robinson, in Liverpool, Manchester, and Bir-' 
nlinghanl, did not know him as they knew Dickens, Carlyle, Tenny- 
son, and J\lacaulay-not as they kne,v Landseer, or Stal1sfeld, or 
Turner; not as they knew Macready, Charles Kean, or l\1iss Faucil 
In that yea.r, 1848, his name becamp, common in the melnoirs of 
AJ.'-- 
tÎnle. On the 5th of June I find him dining with J\lacreadYr L meet 
Sir J. Wilson, Panizzi, Landseer, and others. A few days hrterwards 
Macready dined with hinl. '" Dined with Thackeray, met the Gor- 
dons, Kenyons, Procters, Reeve, Villiers, Evans, Stansfeld, and saw 
Mrd. Sartoris and S. C. Dance, White H. Goldslllid, in the evening." 
Again: " Dined ,vith Forster, having called and taken up Brookfield, 
met Rintoul, Kenyon, Procter, Kinglake, Alfred Tennyson, Thack- 
eray." Macready was very accurate in jotting down the names of . 
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those he entertained, who entertained him, or were entertained ,vith 
him. Vanity Fair ,vas coming out, and Thackeray had become one of 
the personages in literary society. In the January number of 1848 the 
Edinburgh lle'Ciew had an article on Thackeray's ,yorks generally as 
they ,vere then known. It purports to combine the 1,.i81
 Sketch Book, 
the Journey fr01n Cornhill to Grand Cairo, and Vanity Fair as far as 
it had then gone; but it does in truth deal chiefly \vith the 1iterary 
lBerits of the latter. I ,viII quote a passage from the article, as 
proving in regard to Thackeray's ,york an opinion which ,vas 'v ell 
founded, and as telling the story of his life as far as it was then 
knO\Vll : 
,. Full many a yaluable truth," says the reyie\ver, "has bflen sent 
undulating through the Rir by men who have lh.ed and died unkno\vn. 
At this llloment the rising generation are supplied ,vith the best of 
their 11lental alilupnt by ,vriters ,vhose names are a dead letter to the 
Jnass; and anlong the luost remarkable of these is )lichael Angelo 
Titnlarsh, alias '\ïlliall1 l\lakepeace Thackeray, author of the Ir'islt 
Sketch Book, of A JmlJ'neyfro'ìn COl"nhill to Grand Cairo, of JCfunes's 
Diary, of 1'lte Snob Pape'rs in Pu ItCIt, of Vani(l/ ]?a'i'J\ &c., &c. 
" 1tlr. Thackeray is no\v about thirty-seven years of age, of a good 
family, and originally intended for the bar. He kept seven or eight 
terms at Call1bridge, but left the university ,vithout taking a degree, 
with the vie\v of becon1Ïng an artist; and \ve ,veIl renleInber, ten or 
t\vel ve years ago, finding him day after day engaged in copying pic- 
tures in the Louvre, in order to qualify hinlself fOf his intended pro- 
fession. It nlay be doubted, ho\vever, \yhethef any degree of assiduity 
\vould have enabled hiIn to excel in the Dloney -lnaking branches, for 
his talent ,vas altogethel of the Hogarth kind, and ,vas pI incipally 
remarkable ill the pen-and-ink sketches of character and situation, 
which he dashed off for the alnusenlent of his friends. ...t\..t the end 
of two or three years of desultory application he gave up the notion 
of becoming a painter, and took to literature. He set up and edited 
witÌl marked ability a weekly journal, on the plan of Tlte .Lltllenæurn 
find Literary Gazette, but ,vas unable to conl pete successfully with 
such long-established rivals. He then became a regular Ulan of let- 
ters-that is, he ,vrote for respectable nlagazines and newspapers, 
until the attention attracted to his contributions in Frase 1" s JlagazJ.ne 
and Punch emboldened him to start on his own account, and risk an 
indppendent publication." Then follo".s a eulogistic and, as I think, 
a correct criticism on the book as far as it had gone. There are a fe'w 
relnarks perhaps a little less eulogistic as to some of his minor 
,vritings, The Snob Papers in particular; and at the end there is a 
staten1t
nt with which I think ,ve shall an no\v agree: "A ,vriter 
with such a pen and pencil as l\Ir. Thackeray's is an acquisition of 
real and high value in our literature." 
The reviewer has done his work in a tone friendly to the author, 
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'\vhom he knew*-as indeed it nlay be said that this little book win 
be \vritten \vith the saIne feeling-but the public has already recog- 
nized the truth of the revie\v generally. There can be no doubt that 
Thackeray, though he had hitherto been but a contributor of anony- 
lnous pieces to periodicals--to \vhat is general1y considered as Ineri'ly 
the epheIneralliterature of the month-had already becolne effective 
on the tastes and morals of readers. Affectation and finery; the yul- 
garity \vhich apes good breeding but never approaches it ; dishonest 
galllbling, \vhether with dice or \vith raihvay shares; and that low 
taste for litf'rary excitement \vhich is gratified by mysterious murders 
and Old Bailey executions, had already received condign punislllnent 
froIn Yello\vplush, Titnlarsh, Fitzuoodle, and Ikey Solonlon. Under 
all those naInes Thackeray had plied his trade as a satirist. Though 
the truths, as the revie\ver said, had been merely sent undulating 
through the air, tIley had already become effective. 
Thackeray had now become a personage-one of the recognised 
stars of the literary heaven of the day. It was an honour to kno\v 
hinl; and \ve I11ay \vell believe that the givers of dinners \vere 
proud to have hinl anlong their guests. He had opened his oyster 
\vith his pen - an achieyeInent which he cannot be said to have 
accoInplished until Vanity Fai1
 had come out. In inquiring about 
1'Ï1n fronl those who survive him, and knew him well in those days, 
I ahvays hear the same account. "If I could only tell you the 
inlpromptu lines \vhich fell froIn him!" "If I had only kept the 
dra\vings fronl his pen, \.vhich used to be chucked about as though 
they \yere \vorth nothing! " "If I could only renlember the droll- 
eries !" Had they been kept, there n1ight no\v be Inany volumes of 
these sketches, as to \vhich the reviewer says that their talent was 
" altogether of the IIogarth kind." Could there be any kind more 
valuable? Like JIogarth, he eould always make his picture tell his 
story; though, unlike Ilogarth, he had not learned to draw. I have 
had sent to nle, for my inspection, an album of drawings and letters, 
\v hich in the course of t\venty years, from 1829 to 1849, \vere de- 
spatched froIn Thackeray to his old friend Ed\vard Fitzgerald. Look- 
ing at the \vit displayed in the drawings, I feel inclined to say that 
had he persisted he \vould have been a second Hogarth. There is a 
series of ballad scenes, in which "Flore et Zephyr" are the t\VO 
chief performers, ,,"lÚch for expression and drollery exceed anything 
that I kno\v of the kind. The set in this book are lithographs, which 
'\vere published, but I do not renlenlber to have seen them elsewhere. 
There are stilJ among us many who kne\v hirn \vell-Ed\vard Fitz- 
gerald and George Venables, James Spedding and Kinglake, Mrs. 


* Tbe article was written by Abraham Hayward, who is still with us, and was 
no .doubt instigated by a desire to assist Thackeray in his struggle upwards, in 
Wblch it succeeded. 
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Procter-the wido,v of Barry Corn\val1, ",'ho loved him well-and 
l\rlonckton :\Iilnes, as he used to be, ,vho
e touching lines ,vritten just 
after Thackeray's death \vill close this yohnne, Frederick Polloc 1 { and 
Frank Fladgate, John Black".ovd and ,,, illialn Russell-and they all 
tell the sanle story. Though he so rarely talked, as good talkers do, 
and ,vas averse to sit down to ,,,,ork, there were ahvays falEng from 
his nlouth and pen those little pearls. Anlong the friends ,,,,ho ha.d 
been kindest and dearest to hinl in the days of his strugglings he o:'\c
 
nlentioned three to me-
latthe'v Ifiggins, or Jacob ÜlllnilUn, as h
 
",vas 1110re popularly called; \Yilliaul t;tirling, ,vho bpcame Sir "\l 
HaIll )Iax,vell ; and Russell Sturgis, ,,,,lio is no,v the senior partncl 
in the great House of Barings. Alas, only the last of these three i8 
left al110ng us ! Thackeray ,vas a l11an of no great po,ver of conver- 
sation. I doubt ,vhethar he ever shone in \vhat is called general 
society. lIe ,vas not a nlan to be valuable at a dinner-table as a good 
talker. It ''''as ,,
hen there ,"ere but t,vo or three together that he 
,vas happy himself and made others happy; and then it ,,
ould 
rather be from some special piece of drollery that the joy of thp 
DIOmeI1t \\Tould come, than frOUI the discussion of ordinary topics. 
A fter so many years his old friends renlenlber the fag-ends of the 
rloggerel1ines ,,,,hich used to drop frOlll hÏlu ,vithout any effort on all 
occasions of jollity. And though he could be yery sad-laden with 
lllelancholy, as I think lllust havp been the case with hilll ah,.ays- 
the feeling of fun ,,,,ould quickly come to him, and the queer rhYllle
 
,"'ould be poured out as plelltifull)7' as the sÌ{etches were made. Here 
is a contribution ,,,,hich I find hanging in the memory of an old 
friend, the serious nature of ,vhose literâ.rr labours ,vould certainly 
have driven such lines from his n1Ïnd, had they not at the time 
caught fast hold of hinl 
 


"In the romar
tic 1itt1e town of Highbnry 
:My father k<,pt a circulatin' 1ibrary 
 
He followed in his youth that man immortal, who 
Conquered the Frenchmen on the plains of Waterloo. 


II Mamma was an inhabitant of Drogheda, 
Very good she was to darn and to embroider. 
In the famous island of Jamaica, 
For thirty years I've been a sugar-baker; 
And here I sit, the l\luEes' 'appy vot'ry, 
A cultivatin' every kind of po'try." 


There may, perhaps, have been a nlÍstake in a line, but the poem 
has been handed down ,vith fair correctness over a period of forty 
years. He was always versifying. He once o\ved Dlefive pounds seven. 
teen shillings and sixpence, his share of a dinner bill at Richmond. 
He sent me a cheque for the anlount in rhyule, giving the proper 
financial document on the second half of a sheet of note-paper. I 
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gave the poem away as an autograph, and now forget the lines. 
This was all trifling, the reader will say. No doubt. Thackeray 
was always trifling, an:! yet ahvays serious. In attempting to under- 
stand his character it. is necessary for you to bear ,vithin your own 
mind the idea that he ,vas always, \vithin his o,vn boson1, encounter- 
ing melancholy \vith buffoonery, and n1eanness \vith satire. The 
very spirit of burlesque d\velt ,vithin hinl-a spirit \vhich does not 
5ee the grand the less because of the travesties \vhich it is always 
engendering. J 
In his youthful-all but boyish-days in London, he delighted to 
" put hhnse1f up" at the Bedford, in Covent Garden. Then, in his 
early Inarried days, he lived in Albion Strept, and fronl thence went 
to Great Coranl Street, tin his household there was ùroken up by his 
,vife's illuess. lIe afterwarùs took lodgings in St. J alnes's ChaIn bel's, 
and then a house in Young Street, Kensington. IIere he lived from 
1847, ,,,hen he \vas achievÎllg his great triumph ,vith Vanity Fair. 
:lo\vn to 1853, ,vhen he renloved to a house which he bought in 
Jnslo\v Square. In Young Street there had con1e to lodge opposite 
to hhn an Irish gentleman, who, on the part of his injured country, 
felt very angry \vith Thackeray. 1" /w Irish Sketch Book had not 
been cOlnplinlentary, nor \vere the descriptions \vhich Tha.ckeray had 
given generally of Irishnlen; and there \vas f'xtant an absurd idea 
that in his abonlinable heroine Catherine Hayes he had alluded to 

Iiss Catherine Hayes, the Irish singer. \V ord ,vas taken to Thack- 
eray that this Irishman intended to COlne across the street and avenge 
his country on the calunlllÍator's perf.;on. Thackf'ray imnlediately 
called upon the gentlenlan, and it is said. that the visit was pleasant 
to Loth partips. There certainly ,vas no blood shed. 
Hp had no,v succeederl-in 1848-in lnaking for hin1sp]f a standing 
as a luan of letters, and an incorne. \Vhat was the extent of his in- 
COIne I have no Ineans of saying; nor is it a subject on \"hich, as I 
think, inquiry should be made. But he was not satisfied ,vith his po- 
sition. He felt it to be precarious, and he ,vas always thinking of 
,,,hat he owed to his t,vo girls. That (1/l'bUrÏlLJn pop71lrtJ'i8 aU1YP on 
,vhich he depended for his daily bread was not regarded by him \vith 
the confidence ,vhich it deserved. lIe did not, probably, kno,v ho\v 
firm ,vas tIle hold he had obtained of the puhlic ear. At any rate he 
,vas anxious, and endeavoured to secure for hin1self a pf'rmanent itl- 
come in the public service. He had beCOIne by this tinle acquainted, 
probably inthnate, with thp l\Iarquis of Clanricarde, ,vho was then 
Postrnaster,General. In 1848 there fell a vacancy in the situation of 
Assistant-Secretary at the General Post-Office, and Lord Clanricarde 
either offered it to him or prolnised to give it to hilll. The Postn1as, 
ter-General had the disposal of the place, hut \vas nnt altogether frpe 
from control in the matter. 'Vhell he nlade kno\vn his purpose at the 
Post-Office, he ,vas met by an aSßurance from the officer next under 
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hÍ1n that the thing could not be done. The services were wanted of 
a Jllan ,vho had had experience in the Post-Office; and, moreover, it 
,vas necessary that the feelings of other gentlemen should be consult- 
ed. 
len \vho have hpcn serving i1 an office Jnany years do not like 
to see even a man of genius put o,"er their heads. In fact, the offi
e 
,vould have been up in anus at such an injustice. Lord Clanricarde, 
,vho in a lllatter of patronage ,vas not scrupulous, \vas still a good-na- 
tured lnan and amenable. lIe attenlpt-ed to befriend his friend till he 
found that it ,vas iInpossible, and then, ,vith the best grace in the 
\vorld, accepted the official nonlÏnee that ,vas offered to hÏ1n. 
It luay be said that had Thackeray succeeded in that attempt he 
'''ollld surely have ruined hhnself. X 0 nlan can be fit for the lnanage. 
nlent. and perfonnance of spedal ,york ,vho has learned nothing of it 
before his thirty-seventh year; and no Inall could have been less so 
than Thackeray. There are luen \vho though they be not fit, are dis. 
posed to learn their lesson and lllake the1l1selves as fit as possible. 
Such cannot be said to have been the case ,,"ith this nlan. For the 
special duties \vhich he 'vould have been called upon to perfonn, con- 
5isting to a great extent of the lnaintenance of discipline over a large 
body of luen, training is required, and the service ",'ould have suffered 
for a,vhiJe under any untried elderly tiro. .A,nother III an Inight have 
put hhnself into harness. Thackeray never w'ould have done so. 
The details of his \york after the first 1110nth ,vould have been inex- 
pressiùly 'Vf>ariSOnle to hbn. To have gone into the city, and to have 
relnained there every day fronl eleven till five, ,vollld have been all 
but iInpossible to hiIn. Ht; \vonld not have done it. And then he 
,vould have been tonnented by the feeling that he ,vas taking the Vay 
and not doing the ""ork. There is a belief current, not confined to a 
fe\v, that a man ulay be a Governl11ent Secretary \vith a generous s1..1- 
ary, and have nothing to do. The idea is SOll1ething that remains t"t 
us frolll the old day:s of sinf>cures. If there be no"" reluaining place
 
so pleasant, or gentlelllen so happy, I do not kno\v then). Thackeray's 
notion of his future duties \vas probably very vag-ue. He \voulrl have 
repudiated the notion that he \vas looking for a sinecure, but no doubt 
considered that the duties ,vould be easy and light. It is not too much 
to assert, that he ,yho could drop his pearls as I have said aùo\ye, 
thro\ving thel11 ,vide cast \vithout an effort, \vould ha\ye found his 
,york as Assistant-Secretary at the General Post-Office to be altogether 
too much for hÏ1n. And then it ,vas no doubt his intention to join 
literature ,vith the Civil Service. He had been taught to regard the 
Civil Service as easy, and had counted upon hinlself as able to add it 
to his novels, and his \vork ,vith his Punch brethren, and to his con- 
tributions generallr to the literature of the day. lIe n1ight have done 
so, could he have risen at five, and have sat at his private desk for 
three hours before he began his official routine at the public one A 
capa.bility for grinding, an aptitude for continuous taik work, a dis. 
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position to sit in one'g chair as though fixpd to it by cobbler's ,vax, 
win enable a nlan in the prinle of Hfe to go through the tediull1 of a 
second day'
 ,york eyer)" day; but of alllnen Thackeray ,vas the last 
to bear the ,vearisome perseverance of such a life. Soule 1l10re or less 
continuous attendance at his office he must have given, and wit-h it 
,vould ha,ye gone Punclt and the novels, the ballads, the burlesques, 
the essays, the lectures, and the Inonthly paper::; full of ll1Ïngled satire 
and tenderness, ,vhich have left to us that Thackeray \vhich we could 
so ill afford to lose out of the l
terature of the nineteenth century. 
And there ,,"ould have remained to the Ci viI Service the lllemory of a 
disgraceful job. 
Re did not, ho,,-eyer, give up the idea of the Civil Service. In a 
letter to his AU1erican friend, 
fr. Reed, dated 8th November, 1834, 
he says: "The secretaryship of our Legation at 'Yashington "vas va- 
cant the other day, and I instantly asked for it ; but in the very kind- 
est letter Lord Clarendon sho,ved how the petiti.on ,vas impossihle. 
First, the place was giycu awa
Y. Sext, it ,vould not be fair to ap- 
point out of the service. But the first ,vas an excellent leason--not a 
doubt of it." The validity of the second ,vas probably not gO appar- 
ent to him as it is to one ,vho has hiInself \vaited long for pron10tion. 
" So if ever I come," he continues, "as I hope and trust to do this 
thne next year, it must be in 111Y o,vn coat, and not the Queen's." 
Certainly in his o\vn coat, and not in the Queen's, ll1ust Thackeray do 
anything by 'which he could mend his fortune or make his re}Jutation. 
1'here nevt:.r was a Ulan less fit for the Queen's coat. 
Nevertheless he held strong ideas that llluch ,vas due by the Queen's 
ministers to luen of letters, and no (lOll 1>t had his feelings of slighted 
merit, because no part of the debt dup ,vas paid to hinl. In 1850 he 
'v rote a letter to Tlw ltforning Cll roniclf, \vhich has since been repuh- 
lished, in which he alludes to cprtain opinions ,vhich had been l)llt 
forth in The Exarniner. " I don't see," he says, " ,vhy n1(>n of letters 
should not very cheerfully coincide ",ith 
fr. Exnn1Ïner in accppting- 
all the honours, places, and prizes "Thich they can get. The al110nnt 
of snch as v.ill be fi\vardeù to thPIll ,,,in not, ,ve may be pretty sure, 
hnpoverish the country nluch ; anù if it is the CUstûll1 of the StaV> to 
reward by money, or titles of honour, or stars and garters of any sort, 
individuals who do the country service-and if individuals aTf> grati- 
fied at having' Sir' or ' 
Iy lord' appended to their n(unes, or Rtars 
and ribho
_s hooked on to their coats and ,vaistcoats, as Iuen 11108t un- 
doubtedly are, and as their wives, fanÚlies, and relations are-there 
can be no reason ,vhy Inen of letters should not have the chance 
as \vell as lllen of the robe or the s,vord; or ,,,hy, if honour 
and money are good for one profession, they should not be good for 
another. No n1an in other callings thinks hilllself degraded by re- 
ceiving a reward fronl his Governn1ent; nor, surely, need the literary 
man be mo.re squeamish a bout pensions, and ribbons, and titles, thau 
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the ambassador, or general, or judge. Eyery European state but ours 
rewards its lllen of letters. The American GO\
ernlnent gi ves theln 
their full share of its small patronage; and if ....\.lnericans, l\.hy not 
Englishmen ? " 
In this a great subject is discussed ,yhich ,vould be too long for 
. these pages; but I think that th
re no,v exists a feeling that litela- 
ture can herself, for herself, produce a rank as effecthye as any that a 
Queen's lllÏnister can besto\v. Surely it \you1d bp a repainting of the 
lily, an adding a flavour to the rose, a gilding of refined gold to create 
to-morro,va Lord Viscount rfpnnyson, a Baron Carlyle, or a Right 
Honourable Sir Robert Browning. And as for pay and pension, -the 
less the better of it for any profession, unless so far as it nlay be pay- 
ment made for ,,"ork done. Then the higher the payment thp better, 
in literature as in all other trades. It 1uay be doubted even ,vhether 
a special rank of its o\Vn be good for literature, such as that \vhich is 
achieved by the happy possessors of the forty chairs of the AcadenlY 
in France. Even though they had an angel to nlake the choice-\vhich 
they have not-that angel ,vould do more harm to the excluded than 
good to the selected. 
Pendennis, ESl1lond, and Tile ]{"e1ccomes folIo,ved Vanity Fail'-not 
very quickly indeed, ahvafs at an interval of t\VO years-in 1850, 
18.32, and 1854. ....1s I purpose to devote a separatp. short chapter, or 
part of a chapter, to each of these, I need say nothing here of their 
special nlerits or denlerits. E'3mond ".as brought out as a \vhole. 
The others appeared in nunl ber.:;. "lIe lisped in numbers, for the 
nUlnbers caIne." It is a l110de of pronunciation in literature by no 
nleans very articul lte, but easy of production and lllcrath
e. But 
though ea
y it is seductive, and leads to idlpness. An author by 
lueans of it can raise nloney and reputation on his book before he has 
"Titten it, and ,vhen the pang of parturition is over 1n regard to one 
part., he feels hÏ1nself entitled to a period of ease because the amollnt 
réquireù for the next division ,,'ill occupy him only half the month. 
This to Thackeray \\yas so alluring that the entirety of the finHI half 
,vas not always given to the task. His self-reproaches and benloan- 
ings ,vhen sOluetÍlnes the day for reappearing ,,"ould con1e terribly 
nigh, ,,,hile yet the necessary amount of copy ,vas far from being 
ready, ,vere often very ludicrous and very sad-ludicrous because he 
never told of his distress ,vithout adding to it something of ridicule 
,vhich ,vas irresistible, and sad because those,vl10 loved hin1 best 
"
ere aware that physical suffering had already fallen upon hinl, and 
that he ,vas deterred bv illness from the exercise of continuous en- 
ergy. I ll1yself <lid n'Ot kno\v hhl1 till after the tÍllle no\v in ques- 
tion. 
ly acquaintance ,vith hÍ1n ,vas quite late in his life. But he 
has told Il1e sonlething of it, and I have heard froln those who lived 
,vith hinl ho\v continual ,vere his sufferings. In 1854 he sa}"s in one 
of his letters to 
Ir. Reed-the only private letters of his \vhich I 
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know to have been pub1ished: "I alll to-day just out of bed aft
r 
another, about the dozenth, severe fit of SpaSl11S "Thich I have had 
this year. l\Iy book ,vould have been ,vrÏttell but for thenl." llis 
work ,vas ah,"ays going on, but though not. fuller of Iuatter-that 
,vould have been aln10st Îlnpossible-,,"ould have been better in man- 
ner had he been delayed neither by suffering nor by that paral)"sing of 
the energies which suffering produces. 
This ought to have been the happiest period of his life, and should 
have been very happy. He had beconle fairly easy in his circum- 
stances. He had succeeded in his ,,,ork, and had lllade for himself a 
great nall1e. He ,vas fnod of popularity, and ,=,specially anxious to be 
loved by a small circle of friends. Thpse good things he had thorough- 
lyachieved. Immediately after the publicat.ion of Vanity Fair he 
stood high anlong the literary heroes of his country, and had en- 
deared himself especially to a special knot of friends. His face and 
figure, his six feet four in height, ,vith his flowing hair, already near- 
ly gray, and his broken nose, his broad forehead and aInple chest, en- 
countered every,vhere either love or respect; and his daughters to 
hiIn ,vere all the ,vorld-the bairns of WhOlll he says, at the end of 
the ß7tite Squall ballad : 
" I thought, as day was breaking, 
l\Iy little girls were waking, 
And 
miling, and making 
A prayer at home for me." 
Notlling cou1d have been more tender or endearing than his re1ations 
with his children. But still there was a skeleton in his cupboard-or 
rather two skeletons. His hOllle had been brGken up by his ,,,ife's 
malady, and his own hf'alth ,vas shattered. "'.hen he ,vas writing 
Pendennis, in 1849, he had a severe fever, and then those spasIns 
came, of which four or five years after""ards he \\Tote to 
Ir. Reed. 
His honle, as a home should be, was neyer restored to him-or his 
health. Just at that period of life at '\vhich a Ulan generally Inakes a 
llappy exchange in taking his wife's dra,ving-roo111 in lieu of the 
smoking-room of his club, an.d assumes those dOluestic "yays of living 
which are becol1ling and pleasant for Inat.ured years, that dra\ving- 
rOOln and those dOlllestic ,vays ,vere closed against hhn. The children 
were then no more than babies, as far as society ""as concerncd- 
things to kiss and play ,vith, and Dlake a hOlne happy if they could 
only have had their lllother ,vith theI11. I have no doubt there were 
those ,,,ho thought that Thackeray "Tas very jolly under his adversity. 
Jolly he ,vas. I t ,vas the Inanner of the Illan to be so-if that con- 
tinual playfulness ,vhich was natural to hhn, lying over a melancholy 
which was as continual, be cOl1lpatible ,,'ith jollity. He laughed, 
and ate, and drank, and threw' his pearls about with miraculous pro- 
fusion. But I fancy that he ,vas far frOlll happy. I remelnber once, 
when I was young, receiving advice as to the manner in wh
ch I had 
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better spend my evenings; I ,vas told that I ought to go home, drink 
tpa, and read good books. It ,vas excellent advice, but I found that 
the reading of good books in solitude'T'as not an occupation congenial 
to TIle. It ,vas so, I take it, ,,,ith Thackerar. He did not like his 
lonely di'a,ving-roÜ'nl, and '\-vent back to his life among the clubs by 
no 11leanS ,vith contentnlent. 
In 18.33, Thackeray having then his o'vn two girls to provide for, 
added a third to his fan1ily, and adoptpd AmJ Cro\v
, the daughter of 
an old friend, and sister of the ,-veH-kno\vn artist no\v alnong us. 
How it came to pass that she ,vanted a hOlne, or that this special 
home suited her, it '
Tould be unnecessar
" here to tell eyen if I kne\v. 
But that he did giye a hOlne to this young Jady, making her in all 
respects tbe saIne as an.other daughter, should be told of hhn. He 
was a Ulan ,,,ho liked to broaden his back for the support of others, 
and to Inake hiInself easy under such burdens. In 1862, she Inarried 
a Thackeray cousin, a young officer \vith the Ylctoria cro
sJ Ed ward 
Thackeray J and went out to India, ,vhere she died. 
In 1834, the year in \vhich T/w Nelr('on
e8 ('aUle out, Thackeray had 
broken his close alliance ,,-ith Punc/t. In D
ceInber of that year 
there appeared from bis pen an article in Tile Quarterly on jO/Ln 
Leech's Pictllres of Life and O/lGl'actel\ It is a ranlbling discourse 
on picture-illustration in gpneral, full of interest, but hardly good as 
a criticism-a portion of literary,vork for ,vhich he ,vas not specially 
fitted. In it he tells us ho,v Richard Doyle, the artist, had given up 
his ,vork for Punclt, not having been able, as a ROlnan Catbolic, to 
endure the skits ,vhich, at that time, ,vere appearing in one nunlber 
after another against ,vhat ,vas then called Papal aggression. The 
revie,ver-Thackerav hin1self-then tells us of the secession of him- 
self from the board of brethren. "Another nlen1bpr of 
Ir. Puncb's 
cabinet, the biographer of Jeames, the author of Tlte Snob Papers, 
resigned his functions, on account of 
Ir. Punch's assaults upon the 
present Emperor of the French nation, 'whose anger Jeames thought 
it ,vas unpatriotic to arouse." IIo\v hara it must be for Cabinets to 
agree! This man or that is sure to bave sonle pet con,"iction of his 
o\vn, and the better the man the stronger the conviction! Then the 
revie\ver went on in favour of the artist of ,vhonl he ,vas specially 
speaking, making a con1parison ,vhich nl11st at the tin1e ha\?e been 
odious enough to some of the brethren, "There can be no hlinking 
the fact that in l\Ir. Punch's Cabinet John Leech is the right-hand 
lnan. Fancy a number of Punch without Leech's pictures! 'Yhat 
.would you gÏ\?e for it?" Then he breaks out into strong adu1Íration 
of that one friend-perhaps \vith a little disregard as to the feelings 
of other friends. * This Critical Rerielo, if it n1ay properly be so 


* For a week there existed at the Punch office a grudge against Thackeray in refer- 
ence to this awkward question: "What would you give for your Punch without 
John Leech f" Then he asked the confraternity to dinner-more Thaclæravano- 
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called-at any rate it is so naIlled as now published-is to be found in 
our author's collectpd \vorks, in the sallIe yoltnne ,,'ith Catherine. It 
is there preceded by another, fron1 l Y lte IVe8t'J1
in8ter RcciclO, ,vrltten 
fourteen y()ars earlier, on l'lle Genius o.l Cruikshank. This contains 
a descriptive catalogue of Cruikshank's ,yorks up to that period, and 
is interesting, frOIll the piquant style in \vhich it is ,vritten. I îallcy 
that these t,vo are the only effort::; of the kind ,vhich he made-and 
in both he dealt \vith the two great caricatul'Ïsts of his time, he hiIn- 
self being, in the inlaginative part of a caricaturist's work, equal in 
po\ver to either of theln. 
'Ye no\v COlne to a phase of Thackeray's Hfe in \vhich he achieved 
a reluarkable succeSfoì, attributable rather to his fanle as a ,,'riter than 
to any particular excel1ence in the art \vhich he then exercised. fIe 
toòk upon hilnself the functions of a lecturer, being nloved to do so 
by a hope that he l11ight thus provide a sunl of 1l1011ey for the future 
sustenance of his children. No doubt he had been advised to this 
course, though I do not kno\v fron1 \\'hOlll special1y the advice nlay 
have conle. Dickens had already considered the subject, but had not 
yet consented to read in public for l1loney on his own account. John 
Forster, ,vriting of the year 1846, says of DickpllS and the then only 
thought-of exercise of a ne,v profession: "I continued to oppose, for 
reasons to be stated in their place, that. \vhich he had set his heart 
upon too strongly to abandon, and ,vhich I still can \vish he had pre- 
ferred to surrender \vith all that seelued to be its enorn10US gain." 
And again he says, speaking of a proposition \vhich had been n1ade 
to Dickens froln the to,vn of Bradford: "At first this ,vas enter- 
tained, but was abandoned, with sonle reluctance, upon the arguluent 
that to beC0111e pubìicly a reader nlllst alter, \vithout inlproYing, his 
posit.ion publicly as a \vriter, and that it ".as a change to be justified 
only ,vhen the higber calling should have failed of the old success." 
The meaning of this was that the l1loney to be lllade \vollid be sweet, 
but that the descent to a profession \vhich ,vas considered to be lo\yer 
than tbat of literature itself would carry \vith it s(nnething that was 
bitter. It \vas as though one \vho had sat on the \V oolsack as Lord 
Chancellor should raise the question \vhether, for the sake of the 
incolne attached to it, he n1ight, ,vithout disgrace, occupy a seat on a 
10\ver bench; as though an architect should consider ,vith hin1self 
the propriety of luaking his fortune as a contractor; or the head 
of a college lo\ver his dignity, \vhi1e he increased his finances, by 
taking pupUs. \Vhen such discussions arise, money generally car- 
ries the da
T-and should do so. 'Yhen convinced that Inoney 
may be earned without disgrace, we ought to allo,v Inoney to carry 
the day. When \ve talk of sordid gain and filthy lucre, we are gen. 
and the confraternity came. Who can douht but they were very jolIv ovpr the little 
blunder? Four years afterwards Thackeray was a guest at the well-known Punck 
dinner, though he was no longer one of the contributors. 
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eralIy h
9pocrites. If gains be sordid and lucre filthy, \vhere is the 
priest, the la\vyer, the doctor, or the !pan of literature, who does not 
\vish for dirty hands? An incol11e, and the po\ver of putting by some- 
thing for old age, something for those \vho are to con1e after, is the 
,vholesolne and ackno\vledged desire of nIl professional Dlen. Thack- 
eray having children, and being gifted with no pow
r of making his 
-Dloner go very far, ,vas anxious enough on the subject. \Ve lnay 
f'ay no\v, that had he confined hiDlself to his pen be ,","ouid not haye 
,vanted 'while he liyed, bllt \yould have left but little behind him. 
That he \vas anxious \ve ha\-e seen, by his attelnpts to subsidize his 
literary gains by a Goyernment office. I cannot but think that had 
he undertaken public duties for \vhich he ,vas ill qualified, and re- 
ceived a salary ,vhich he could hardly have earned, he ,vollld have 
done !es
 for his fnlne thpn by reading to the public. 'Yhether he 
did that ,vtJI or ill, he did it ,veIl enough for the money. The people 
,vho heard hin1, and ,vho paid for their seats, 'vere satisfied ,vith their 
bargain-as they ,vefe also in the case of Dickens; and I yentnre to 
say that in becoming publicly a reader, neither did Dickens or Thack- 
eray " alter his position as a ,vriter," and "that it ,vas a change to 
be justified," tlhJugh the success of the old calling had in no degrte 
\vaned. \ Yhat Thackeray did enabled him to leave a comfortable in- 
coyne for his children, and one earned honestly, ,vith the full approval 
of the ,,"orid around him. 
Having saturated his mind ,vith the literature of Queen Anne's 
tÍllle-not probably, in the first instance, as a preparation for Esmond, 
but in such a "yay as to induce hÍln to create an Esmond-he took 
the authors 'VhOll1 he kne'v so ,veIl as the snbje...:t for his first series 
of lectures. He \vrote Tlte English HumOU1'ist8 of tlle Eighteenth 
Centll7".l/ in 1851, ,vhile he 11lust have been at 'work on E8n
ond, and 
first delh g ered the course at 'Yillis's ROOHIS in that Jear. He after- 
,vards went \vith these through many of our provincial to,"vns, and 
then carried them to the United States, ,vher3 hð delivered them to 
large audiences in the ,vinter of 1832 and 1833. Sonle few' words as 
to the lnerits of the con1position I 'viH endeavour to sa
" in another 
place. I lnyself never heard hÏ1n lecture, and can therefore give no 
opinion of the perfonnance. That ,,,hich I have heard from others 
has been very various. It is, I think, certain that he had none of 
those w'onderful gifts of elocution \vhich niade it a pleasure to listen 
to Dickens, ,vhatever he read or \vhatever he 
aid; nor had he that 
po\ver of app1ication by using ,vhich his rival taught himself \vith 
accuracy the exact effect to be gi yen to every \vord. The rendering 
of a piecp by Dickens 'vas composed as an oratorio is composed, and 
was then studied b)" heart as l11usic is studied. And the piece was 
all given by memory, \vithout any looking at the notes or ,vords. 
'fhere was nothing of this "ith Thackeray. But the thing read 
'was in itself of great interest to educated people. The words were 
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given clearly, with sufficient intonation for easy understanding, so 
that they who ,vere \villing to hear sOlupthing from him felt on hear... 
ing that they had received full value for their nIone)"". At any rate, 
thp lectures were successfu1. The Hloney ,vas nlade-and was kept. 
He caIne froln his first trip to Alnerica to his ne"v house in Onslo,v 
Square, aud then published Tlte NeWCUJne8. This, too, ,vns one of 
hi::; great \vorks, as to which I shall have to 
peak hereafter. Then, 
having enjoyed his success in the first atteIllpt to lecture, he prepared 
a second series. He never essayed the kind of reading 'which ,,,ith 
Dickens becalnp. so ,vonderful1y popular. Dicl\:ens recited portions 
froln his ,veIl. known works. Thackt-'ray ,vrote his lectures expre::;sly 
for the purpo:se. They have since been added to his other literature, 
but they ,vere prepared as lectures. The second series ,vere l'lle 
Fùll), GeO}
ge8. In a lucrative point of vie,v they 'were even lllore 
successful than the first, the SUlll of Hloney rp
.1ised in the United 
States having been considerable. In England they ,,-ere Jess popu- 
Jar, even if better attended, the subject chosen hav"ing been dibtasteful 
to Iuany. There aro,
e the question ,vhether too luuch f1'eedoll1 had 
b
en taken with an office ,vhich, though it be no longer considered to 
be founded on divine right, is still as sacred as can be anything that 
is hUlnan. If there is toretnain alTIOng us a 
ove1'eign, that sover- 
eign, even though divested of political po\ver, s]Joldd be endowed 
\vith all that personal resppct can give. If we ,,,bh ourselves to be 
high, \ve should treat that ,vhich is over us as high. And this should 
not depend altogether on personal character, though ,ve kno,v-as we 
Ìl'ìve reason to know-how nluch may be added to t.he fifllluess of 
t.he feeling by personal Inerit. The respect of 'which we speak 
shollld, in the strong-est ò('gree, be in possession of the innnediate oc- 
cupant, and will naturally beconle dinl-or perh:q
s Le exaggerated- 
in fpgard to the past, as history Of fable luay teU of theIne Koone 
need hesitate to speak his 111ind of I\:ing John. let hhu be ever so 
strong a stickler for the pri vilegf>s of luajesty. But there are degrees 
of distance, and the throne of 'which '\ve ,vbh to preserve the dignity 
seelns to be assailed ,vhen unnleasurpd eyil is said of one '\vho has 
sat there within Ollr own Iuenlory. There ,YQuld spelll to each of us 
to be a personal affront were a d
parted rf'lative delineated 'with an 
those faults by which \ve lllust own that e'
en our near relatives have 
been made imperfect. It is a general conviction as to this ,vhich so 
. L.'equently turns the biography of those recently dl'ad into 111p1'e 
eulogy. The fictitious charity ,vhich is enjoinpd by the de 1nol
tui8 
1dl nitJi bonl.l'fJ
 banishps truth. The feeling of ,,"hich I speak ahnost 
leads me at tbis InOlllent to put down my pen. And, if so llluch be 
due to all subjects, is less due to a sovereign? 
Considerations such as these dhninished, I think, the popularity of 
Thackeray's second series of lectures; or rather, not their popularity, 
but the estimation in which they,vere held. On this head he de.- 
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f'{\nded himself more than once very gallantly, and had a great deal to 
ðay on his side of diP question. "Suppose, for exau1ple, in .Anlerica 
-in Philadelphia or in Xe,v York-that I had spoken about George 
1'7. in tenus cf praise and affected reverence, do JOU believe tbey 
"ould ha,.e haiìed his nallle ".itb cheers" or have heard it ,vith any' 
thing of respect?" 
\nd again: "". e degrade our own honour and 
the sovereign's by- unduly and unjustly praising him: and the lllere 

la\.erer and flatterer is one ,vho COllles for,vard, as it \vere, ,vitlt flash 
notes, and pays ".ith false coin his tribute to Cæ
ar. I don't disguise 
that I feel sOlneho\von Jny trial here for loyalty-for honest English 
feeling." This ,vas said by Thackeray at a dinner at Edinburgh, in 
1837, and show's ho,v the matter "rested on his n1Ïnd. Thackeray's 
loyalty ,vas no doubt true ellough, but ,vas lllixed with but little of 
reverence. He "
as one ,vho re\
ered 11lodesty and innocence rather 
than po"
er, against ,vhich he had in the bottom of his heart sonle- 
thing of republican tendency. His leaning ,vas no doubt of the lllore 
nlal1Iy kind. But in ,vhai he said at Edinburgh he hardly hit the pail 
on t he head. X 0 one had suggested that he should have said good 
things of a king ,,-hicb he did not bélieve to be true. The question 
'vas ,,,hether it lllay not be ,veIl SOInetÏ1nes for us to hold our tongues. 
An Anlerican literary Juan, here in England, ,,"ould not lecture on the 
1110raÌs of IIalnilton, on the nlanners of General J p.ckson, on the gen- 
eral amenities of Pre
ident Johnson. 
In 1837, Thackeray stood for Oxford, in the Liberal interest, in op- 
position to )11'. Card well. He had been induced to do this by his old 
friend Charles X eate, "rho himself t,vice sat for Oxford, and died now 
not nlany nlonths since. He polled 1017 votes, against 1070 by 
Ir. 
Card well; and was thus again saved by his good fortune fro'11 at- 
telllpting to fill a situation in "hich he ,vouId not have shone. There 
are, no douht, nlany to 'VhOlll a seat in Parlianlent conles ahno
t as the 
birthright of a ,veIl-horn and ,vell-to-do English gentlenlan. They go 
there ,vith no 1110re idea of shining than they do ,,,hen they are elected 
to a first-class club-hardly ,vith more idea of being useful. It is the 
thing to do, and the House of COlllmons the p]ace where a nlan ought 
to be-for a certain nUlnber of hours. Such men neither succeed nor 
fail, for nothing is expected of them. Fronl such a one as Thackeray 
sOlllething ,vol.lld have been expected, ,vhich '\vould not have been 
forthcoming. He ,vas too desultory for regular work-full of thought, 
but too vague for practical questions. He could not have endured to 
sit for t,,
o or three hours at a thue ,vith his hat over his eyes, pre- 
tending to listen, as is the duty of a good legislator. He 'was a nlan 
intolerant of tediulll, and in the best of his time iInpatient of slo,v 
work. 
 or, though his liberal feelings ,vere very strong, ,vere his 
political convictions definite or accurate. He was a man ,,
ho mentally 
drank in much, feeding his fancr hourly 'with ,,
hat he sa,v, ,vhat he 
heard, what he read, and then pouring it all out with an immense 
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power of a111plification. But it would have been impossible for him to 
study and bring home to hinlself the various points of a complicated 
bill ,vith a hundred and fifty olause;;;. In becoming a man of letters, 
and takinb' that branch of letters ,vhich fell to him, he obtained the 
special place that ,vas fitted for him. He was a round peg in a round 
]lole. There ,vas no other hole which he would have fitted nearly so 
,veIl. But he had his monlent of political alnbition, like others, and 
paid a thousand p<?unds for his atteInpt. 
In 18.57 the first IHuubpr of the Vi1'ginians appeared; and the last 
--the twenty-fourth-in Octob
r, 1859. This novel, as an my readers 
are aware, is a continuance of Esmond, and will be spoken of in its 
proper place. He ,vas then forty-eight years old, very gray, with 
nluch of age upon him, which had COlne from suffering-age sho\vn 
by dislike of activity and by an old n1an's way of thinking 
about 111any things-speaking as though the world ,vere all behind 
hill1 instead of before; bu
 still with a stalwart outward bearing very 
erect in his gait, and a countenance peculiarly expressive and capable 
of nluch dignity. I speak oÎ his personal appearance at this time, 
because it ,vas then only that I became acquainted with him. In 1859 
he undertook the last great work of his life, the editorship of The 
C01'nltill l1fagazl:ne, a periodical set on foot by 1\11'. George Smith, of 
t.he house of Slnith and Elder, ,vith an amount of energy greater than 
has generally been bestowed upon such enterprises. It ,vill be ,veIl 
relnembered still ho,v 11ll.lch 'll
e Corn7âll was talked about and thought 
of before it first appeared, and L.o,v n1uch of that thinking and talk- 
ing was due to the fact that 1\11'. Thackeray was to edit it. lrIacn
il- 
lan's, I think, was the first of the shilling magazines. having preceded 
Tlw COl'nhill by a lllonth, and it would ill become me, who have been 
a l
umble servant to each of them, to give to either any preference. 
But it must be ackno\vledged that a great deal ,vas expected from 
The Corn hill, and I think it will be confessed that it was the general 
opinion that a great deal was given by it. Thackeray had become big 
enough to give a special éclat to any literary exploit to \vhich he at- 
tached himse
f. Since the days of The Constitutional 1)e had fought 
his ,yay up the ladder, and knew ho\v to take his stand there with an 
assurance of success. "Then it becalne known to the ,vorld of read- 
ers that a l1P'V magazine was to appear under Thackeray's editorship, 
the ,vorld of readers ,vas quite sure that there would be a large sale. 
Of the first number over one hundred and ten thousand were sold, and 
of the second and tbirù over one hundred thousand. It is in the na- 
ture of such things that the sale should faU off when the novelty is 
over. People believe that a new delight l1as come, a ne,v joy forever, 
and then find that the joy is not quite so perfect or enduring as they 
had expected. But the COlnmencenlent of such enterprises nlay be 
taken as a measure of what ,,,ill follo,v. The magazine, either by 
Thackeray's name or by its intrinsic merits-probably by both----. 
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achieved a great success. 
Iy acquaintance ,vith hinI gre\v fronl my 
having been one of his 3taff frOln th
 first. 
, About two nIonths before the opening day I ,vrote to hillI suggest- 
ing that he should accept frolH HIe a series of four short stories on 
,vhich I ,vas pngaged. I got hack a long letter in ,vhich he said nothing 
about lllY short stories, but asking ,vhether I could go to ,york at once 
and let hinl have a long novel, so that it might beg-in ,,,ith the first 
nunlber. At the saIne tiIne I hpard from the publish
r, who sug- 
gested some interesting littl
 details as to honorariuln. The little de- 
tails "'ere very interesting, but absolutely no tillle ,vas al1o\\red to TIle. 
It \vas required that the first portion of lllY book. should be in the 
printer's hands ,vithin a lllonth. 
 o,v it ,vas nlY theory-and ever 
since this occurrence has been my practice-to see the end of lllY own 
work before the public should see th
 COlll11lencell1ent. * If I 
did this thing I lllust 110t only abandon lllY theory, but instantly 
contrh'e a story, or begin to ,,'rite it before it ,vas contrived. That 
\\ as what I did, urged by the interesting nature of the details. A 
novelist cannot a1 wars at the spur of the mOlnent nlake his plot and 
create his characters ,vho shan, 'with an arranged sequence of events, 
]Ï\.e with a certain degree of eyentful decorulll, through that portion 
of their lives ,vhich is to be portrayed. I hesitated, but allo,ved my- 
self to be allured to \vhat I felt to be ,vrong, much dreading the 
eyent. How seldoll1 is it that theories stand th
 ,vear and tear of 
practice! I will not say that the story ,vhich crune ".a8 good, but it 
,vas received ,vith greater favour than any I had 'vritten before or 
have written since. I think that almost anything ,vould have been 
then accepted con1ing under Thackeray's edito:rship. 
I ,vas astonished that ,vorlr should be required in such haste, know- 
ing that luuch preparation had been lllade, and that the service of 
a11110st any English novelbt nIight have beel"} oùtained if asked for in 
due tin1e. It ,vas my readiness that ,vas needed, rath
r than any 
other gift! The riddle '''as read to me after a tÏIue. Thackf'ray had 
hiIuself intended to begin ,vith one of his o\vn great novel
, but had 
put it off till it ,vas too late. Lm:el tlte 1VidolrCl' \yas COffiIllenced at 
the same tÍlne ,,,ith nlY o'''n story, but Lorel tlle 1VidoU'er ,vas not 
substantial enongh to appear as the principal joint at the banquet. 
Though your guests ,,"ill undoubtedly dine off the little d
1icacies you 
provide for th
ll1, there must be a heavy saddle of mutton anlong the 
'Tiands prepared. I ,vas the saddle of mutton, Thackeray having 
olnitted to get his joint dO'Vll to the fire in time enough. l\Iy fitness 
lay in my capacity for quick roasting. 


* I had begun an Irish story and half finished it, which would reach just the re- 
quired len
th. ',,"ould that do
 I asked. 1 was civilly told that my lrish 8tory 
would no doubt be charming, but "as not quite the thing that "as wanted. Could I 
not begin a new one-Englbh-and if possIble about clergymen 
 'l'he details we!e 
ACME BIOG. 11.-15. 
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It lllay be interesting to give a list of the contributors to the first 
number. 
Iy novel called Frantley Par80nage canle first. At this 
banquet the saddle of lllutton was served before the delicacies. Then 
there was a paper by Sir John Bo\vring on Tlte Clânese and O-ute1- 
Ba1'bærians. The C0l1l1nencing nlunber of Lovel the 1Vidower fol- 
lo,ved. George Lewes caIne next ,vith his first chapters of Studies in 
AnÙnal Life. Then there ,vas Father Prout's Inaugu1'ation Ode, 
dedicated to the author of Vauity Fair-which should have led the 
"yay. I need hardly say that Father Prout was the Rev. F. Mahony. 
Then fol1o,ved OU1' Vollf,nteel'.
, by Sir John Burgoyne; A Man of 
Letters of the Last aene1'ation, by Thornton Hunt; The Search fo')' 
Sir John Franklin, fronl a private journal of an officer of the Fox, 
no\v Sir Allen Young; and Tlte First lrIorning of 1860, by 1tlrs. 
Archer Clive. The nUlnber "raE concluded by the first of those 
Roundabout Paper.
 by Thackeray hilllself, which became so delight- 
ful a portion of the literature of The Cornltill Jfagazine. 
It ,,,ould be out of lllY po,ver, and hardly interesting, to give an 
entire list of those ,vho \vrote for 1"he Cornltill under Thackeray's 
editorial direction. But Inlay nallle a few, to sho,v ho\v :strong ,vas 
the support ,vhich he received. Those .who contributed to the first 

ulnber I have nanled. Among those who foIIo\oved were Alfred 
Tennyson, Jacob Olllniulll, Lord Houghton, \Villialll Russell, 
Irs. 
Beecher Sto\ve, 
lrs. Browning, Robert BeB, George Augustus Sala, 

Irs. Gaskell, Jalnes I-linton, Mary IIowitt, John I{aye, Charles Lever, 
Frederick Locker, Laurence Oliphant, John Houskin, Fitzjames Ste- 
phen, T. A. Trq1Jope, Henry Thompson, Hernlan l\lerivale, Adelaide 
Proctor, 
Iatthew Arnold, the present Lord Lytton, and 
1iss Thacke- 
ray, no,v l\Irs. Ritchie. 'Thackeray continued the editorship for two 
Jears and four months, namely, up to April, 1862; but, as an readers 
,,,iIJ remember, he continued to 'v rite for it till he died, the day before 
. Christmas Day, in 1863. I-lis last contribution was, I think, a paper 
,yrÏtten for anù published in the Novenlber nunlher, called "Strange 
to say on Club Paper," in ,vhich he vindicated Lord Clyde from the 
accusation of having taken the club stationery home with hhn. It 
,vas not a great subject, for no one could or did believe that the 
Field-l\Iarshal had been guilty of any meanness; but the handling of 
it has lllade it interest.ing, and his indignation has Inade it beautiful. 
The nlagazine was a great success, but justice conlpels me to say 
that Thac1{eray was not a good editor. As he would have been 
an indifferent civil servant, an indifferent melllber of Parlialllent, so 
was he perfunctory as an editor. It has sonletimes been thought well 
to select a popular literary Iuan as an editor; first, because his name 
will attract, and then ",ith an idea that he who can write well 


BO interesting that had a couple of archbishops been demanded, I should have pro- 
duced them. 
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hÎInself \vill be a conlpetent judge of the "writings of others. The 
first nlay sell a nlagazinp, but \viH hardly Iuake it good; and the 
second \vill not avail much, unless the editor so situated be patient 
enough to read '\vhat is sent to him. Of a 1l1agazine editor it is re- 
quired that he should be patient, scrupulous, judicious, but above all 
things hard-hearted. I think it Iuay be doubted \vhether Thackeray 
did bring hhnself to read the basketfuls of Inanuscripts \vith \,"hích 
he ,"vas deluged, but he probably did, sooner or later, rf>ad the touch- 
ing little private notes by \vhich they were acconlpanied-the heart- 
rending appeals, in \vhich he ,vas told that if this or the other little 
article could be accepted and paid for, a starving fanÜlr Inight be 
saved frolll starvation for a nlonth. He tells us ho\," he felt on re- 
cei \"ing such letters in one of his Roun(!ftbout Papers, \\Thich he calls 
" Thorns in the cushion." "Ho\v aln I to kno,v," he sars-" though 
to be sure I begin to kno\v now-as I take the letters off the tray, 
\vhich of those envelopes contains a real bona fide letter, and" hich a 
thorn 
 One of the best invitations this year I mistook for a thorn 
letter, and kept it 'without opening." Tlien he gives the sanlple of a 
thorn letter. It is frolu a governess \vith a poem, and ,vith a prayer 
for insertion and paYInent. "\Y e have kno"ìl better days, sir. I 
}lave a sick and ,vido\ved motber to luaintain, and little blothers and 
sisters who look to nle." lIe could not stand this, and the Inoney 
\vould be sent, out of his own pocket, though the poeIh nlight be- 
postponed, till happily it shou1d be lost. 
Fronl such material a good editor could not be nlade. X or, in 
truth, do I t.hink that he did much of the editorial \york. I had once 
nlade an arrangelllent, not \vith Thackeray, but \vitb the proprietors, 
as to SOIne little story. The story was sent back to Ine by Thackeray 
-rejected. T l il'ginibu8 puerisque ! That ,vas the gist of his objec- 
tion. There ,vas a project in a gentlenlan's mind-as told in nlY 
story-to run a,vay with a nlarried \VOnlan! Thackeray's letter \vas 
very kind, very regretful-full of apology for such treatInent to such 
a contributor. But- TTirginibus puerisque ! I ,vas quite sure that 
Thackeray had not taken the trouble to read the story hhuself. SOIne 
nloral deputy had read it, and disapproving, no doubt properly, of the 
little project to \vhich I have alluded, had incited the editor to use his 
authority. That Thackeray had suffered when he ,vrote it \vas easy' 
to see, fearing that he ,vas giving pain to one he ,yould fain have 
pleased. I wrote him a long letter in return, as full of drollery as I 
kne,v how to make it. In four or five days there canle a reply in the 
sallle spirit-boiling over "Nitb fun. He had kept Iny letter by him, 
not daring to open it-as he sars that he did with that eligible invita- 
tion. At last he llad gh
en it to one of his girls to examine-to see 
","hether the thorn ,vould be too sharp. \vhether I had turned upon 
hÍ1n \vith reproar hes. A nlan so susceptible, so prone to work by fits 
and starts, so ullInethodical, could not have been a good editor. 
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In 1862 he ,vent into the ne'v house ,vhich he had built for 
hiInself at Palace Green. I renl(
lllber well, ,vhile this was still being 
built, ho\v his friends used to discuss his iInprudence in building it. 
Though he had done ,veIl \vith hhnself, and had Inade and \vas Iuak- 
ing a large inconle, 'vas he entitled to live in a house the rent of which 
could not he counted at less than from five hundred to six hundreù 
pounds a year? Before he had been there t,vo years, he sol ved the 
q ucstion by dying-\v hen the house ,vas sold for t\VO thousand pounds 
lllore than it had cost. He hhnself, in speaking of his project, ,vas 
'''ont to declare that he ,vas laying out his llloney in the best way he. 
could for the interest of his children; and it turned out that he was 
right. 
In 18G3 he died in the house ,vhich he had built, and at the period 
of his death ,vas \vritiu 8 g a ne\v novel in nlunbers, called Denis Duval. 
In Tile COl'nlâll, The Adrentul'es of Phillip had appeared. This lle'v 
enterprise ,vas destined for conunencenlent on 1st J nnnary, 1
ö4:, 
and, though the ,vriter "vas gone, it kept its pron1Ïse, as far as it ,vent. 
Three nUlnùers, and ,,,hat lnight probably have been intended for 
ha
f of a fourth, appeared. It nlay be seen, therefore, that he by no 
means held to IllY theory, that the .author should see the end of his 
,york before the puùlic sees the COlllmenCelllent. But neither did 
Dicl{ens or 
Irs. Gaskell, both of 'VhOll1 died with stories not con1- 
rleted, which, when they died, ,vere in the course of publication. 
All the evidence goes against the necessity of such precaution 
Nevertheless, ,vere I giving advice to a tiro in novel \vriting, I should 
recolnnlend it. 
\Vith the last chapter of Denis Duval was published in the nlaga- 
zine a set of notes on the book, taken for the nlost part frOln Thack- 
eray's own papers, and sho\ving hOtv nl uch collateral \"ork he had 
given to the faurication of his novel. No doubt in preparing ot11('1' 
tales, especially ESlnond, a very large amount of such collateral 
labour ,vas found necessary. He ,vas a luan who did very luuch of 
such ,vork, delighting to deal in little historical incidents. They ,,,ill 
be found in ahllost everyt.hing that he did, and I do not know that he 
,vas ever accllsed of gross mistakes. But I doubt whether on that 
account he should be called a laborious 111an. lIe could go down to 
vYinchelsea, 'v hen ,vriting about the little town, to see in which way 
the streets lay, and to provide Lhnself with ,vhat \ve caUlocal colour- 
ing. He could jot down the suggestions, as they canle to his nlind, 
of his future story. There ,vas an irregularity in such ,york which 
,vas to his taste. His very notes \vould be delightful to read, partak- 
ing of the nature of pearls 'v hen prepared only for his own use. 
But IH
 could not bring hinlsel f to sit at his desk and do an allotted 
task day after day. He accolllp1ished ,vhat I1111st be considered fiS 
quite a sufficient life's work. lIe ha!L about t\ven ty -fi ve years for the 
purpose, and that which he has left is an alllple produce for the time. 
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r\evertheless lle ,vas a man of fits and starts, who, not having been 
in his early years drilled to lllethod, never achieyed it in his career. 
He died on the day before Christmas Day, as has been said above, 
very suddenly, in his bed, early in the 1110rning, in the fifty-third Yf'ar 
of his life. To tb05e who sa"- hilll about in the \vorld there seellled 
to be no reason why he should not continue his .
areer for the next 
t\\ enty years. But those \'" ho knew hÌln were so -veIl a ware of his 
constant suffering, that, though they expected no sudden catastrophe, 
theJ ,vere hardly surprised ,,-hen it call1e. His ùeath ,vas probably 
caused by those spaSlns of \vhich he had cOlllplained ten years before, 
in his letter to :\lr. Reed. On the last day but one of the year, a 
cro,vd of sorro\ving friends stood oyer his grave as he ""as ]aid to rest 
i'n Kensal Greene; and as quickly afterwards as it could be executed. 
a bust to his Inenlory ,vas put up in ,,- estIllillster ...\.bbey. It is a fine 
,vork of art, by )Iarochetti; Lut as a likt'ne .3 is, I think, less effect- 
ive than that which \vas 1l10delled, and then given to the Garrick 
Club, by Durhaln, and has lately been put into lllarble, and now 
stands in the upper vestibule of the club. 
 either of them, in lllY 
opinion, gives so accurate an idea o.f the IHan as a statuette in bronze, 
by Boebln, of ,"vhicb t\'"O or three copies ,vere lnade. One of thenl is 
in nlY possession. It has been alleged, in reference to this, that there 
is sOIHething of a caricature in the lengthiness of the figure, in the hvo 
hands thrust into the trousers pockets, and in the protrusion of the 
chin. But this feeling has originated in the general idea that any 
face or any figure, not made by an artist nlore beautiful or Ulore 
graceful than the original is an injustice. The face must be sl11oother, 
the pose of the body lnust be more dignified, the proportions 
more perfect, than in the person represented, or satisfaction is not 
felt. 
Ir. Boehm èas certainly n8t flattered, but as far as my eye can 
judge, he has given the figure of the man exactly as he used to stand 
before us. I haye a portrait of him in crayon, by Samuel La\vrence, 
as like, but hardly as natural. 
A little before his death Thackeray told me Lhat he had then suc- 
ceeded in replacing the fortune ,vhich he had lost as a young man. 
He had, in fact, done hettel', for he left an income of seven hundred 
and fifty pounds behind him. 
It has been said of Thackeray that he was a cynic. This has been 
said so generally, that the charge against him has become proverbial. 
This, stated barely, leaves one of t\'"O hnpressions on the 11lind, or 
perhaps the t,vo together-that this cynicislll ,va':) natural to his 
character and ca111e out in his life. or tbat it is the characteristic of 
his writings. Of the nature of his writings generally, I will speak in 
the last chapter of this little book. As to his personal character as a 
cynic, I lllust find room to quote the following first stanzas of the 
little poenl ,"vhich appeared to his memory in Punch, from the pen of 
Shirley Brooks 
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He was a cynic t By his Hfe all wrought 
Of generous acts, mild words, and gentle way; 
His heart wide open to all kindly thought, 
His band so quick to give, his tongue to praise! 


11 


He was a cynic t You might read it writ 
In that broad brow, crowned with its silver hair; 
In those blue p.yes, witb chndlike candour lit, 
In that sweet smile hIS lips were wont to wear ! 


Be was a cynic t By the love that clung 
About him from his children, friends, and kin j 
By the sharp pain, light pen and gm:sip ton.gue 
Wrought in him, chafing the 80ft heart within! 


The spirit and nature of the man have been caught here with abso- 
lute truth. A public n1an should of course be judged from his pu t- 
lie work. If he wrote a-S a cynic-a point which I 'will not discuss 
here-it may be fair that be who is to be kno,vn as a writer should be 
so called. But, as a man, I protest that it would be hard to find an 
individual farther renloved from the character. Over and outside 
IÜs fancy, which was the gift which nlade hilll so remarkable-a cer- 
tain feminine softness ,vas the nlost remarkable trait about him. To 
give S0111e immediate pleasure was the great delight of his life-a 
sovereign to a schoolboy, gloves to a girl, a dinner to a nlan, a conl- 
pliment to a WOlnan. His charity ,vas oyerfiowing; his generosity 
excessive. I heard once a story of woe from a man who '\-vas a dear 
friend to both of us. The gentlenlan ,vanted a large sum of money 
instantly-something under two thousand pounds-had no natural 
friends who could provide it, but nlust go utterly to the wall '\-vith- 
out it. Pondering over this sad condition of things just revealed to me, 
I met Thackeray between the t\VO 11lounted heroes at the Horse Guards, 
and told him the story. "Do you Inean to say that I am to find 
two thousand pounds Y" he said, angrily, with some expletives. I 
explained that I had not eyen suggested the doing of anything-only 
that we might discuss the nlatter. Then there canle over his face a 
peculiar snli1e, and a wink in his eye, and he '\-vhispered his sugges- 
tion, as though half ashanled of his Ineanness. " I'll go half," he 
said, "if anybody will do the rest." And he did go half, at a day or 
t,vo's notice, though the gentleman was no 11lore than simply a fripud. 
I am glad to be able to add that the nloney ,vas quickly repaid. I 
could tell various stories of the same kind, only that I lack space, and 
that they, if simply added one to the other, ,voulrllack interest. 
He ,vas no cynic, but he ,vas a satirist, and could no\v and then he 
a satirist in conversation, hitting very hard when he did hit. "VhpI1 
J1e ,vas in Aluerica, he met at dinner a literary gentleman of high 
character, nliddle-aged anù nlost dignified deportlnent. The gentleman 
was one whose character and acquirements stood very high-deserved- 
ly so-but who, in society, had that air of wrapping his toga around 
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him ,vhich adds, or is supposed to add, n1any cubits to a luan's height. 
But he had a broken nose. At dinnf'r he talked luuch of t1H
 tendf>!' pas- 
sion, and did so in a lUanneI' ,,,hich stirred up Thackeray's feeling üfthe 
ridiculous. " \Yhat has the ,,"orld COine to," said Thackeray, out loud 
to the table, "when t,vo broken-nosed old fogies like JOU and n1e sit 
, talking about love to each other!" rfhe gentlelnan ,vas astounded. 
and could only sit ,vrapping his toga in silent dismay for the rest of 
the evening. rrhackeray then, as at other similar times, had no idea 
of giving pain, but \",hen he saw a foible he put his foot upon it, and 
tried to stamp it out. 
Such is n1Y idea of the man whom lnany can a cynic, but '\-vhom I 
rf'gard as one of the 1l10St soft-hearted of hUluan beings, s,veet as 
charity itself
 ,vho ,vent about the ,vorld dropping pearls, doing good, 
and never wilfully inflicting a wound. 


CHAPTER II. 


FRASER'S l\[AGAZINE AKD PUNCH. 


How Thackeray commencf'd his connection ,,"ith Fra8er's 
I((gazinð 
I am unable to say. \Ve kno,v 11o,v he had come to London \vith a 
vie,v to a literary career, and that. he had at one tÏ1ne Inade an attelnpt 
to earn his bread as a correspondent to a ne\vspaper from Paris. It 
is probable that he becalne acquainted 'with the redoubtable Oliyer 
Yorke, other,vise Dr. l\laginn, or sonlE of his staff, through the con- 
nection ,vbich he had thus opened \vith the press. He ,vas not 
kno\vn, or at any rate he \'''as ullrecognised, by J?raser in January, 
1835, in ,vhich month an 3lnusing catalogue \vas given of the ,vriters 
then employed, \vith portraits of theu1 an seated at a s)'nlposium. I 
can trace no article to his pen before :Xovember, 1837, when the 
YellolcplulJ.l
 Corre.
pondence was cOlnmenced, though it is hardly 
probable that he should have cOlnn1enced ,vith a \vork of so much 
pretension. There had been pu LliRhed a volume called JIg Book, or 
tiLe AnatolJny of Conduct, by John Skelton, and a very absurd book 
no doubt it was. 'Ve lnay preSUIue that it contained InaxÍ1ns on eti- 
quette, and that it was intended to convey in print those invaluable 
lessons on deportment \vhich, as Dickens has told us, 'were subse- 
quently given by 1\11'. Turveydrop, in the academy kept by hhn for 
that purpose. Thackeray took this as his foundation for the Faslt- 
ionable Fax and Polite Annygoats, by J eames Y ello,vp1 ush, ,vith 
which he con1menced those repeated attacks against snobhisln ,vhich 
he delighted to make through a considerable portion of his literary 
life. Oliver Yorke has himself added four or five pages of bis o\vn 
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to Thackeray's lucubrations; and with the ßecond, and ðome future 
numbers, there appeared illustrations by Thackeray himself, illustra- 
tions at this time not having been common \vith the magazine. From all 
this I gather that the author '\-vas already held in e5tinlation by 
F,'aser's confraternity. I rf'member '\-vell lllY o\vn delight with 
Yellowplush at the tiIlle, and ho,v I inquired '\-vho was the author. 
It ,vas then that I first heard Thackeray's name. 
The }rellmcplush Papers ,vere continued through nine numbers. 
No further reference ,vas lnade to l\lr. Skelton and his book beyond 
that given at the beginning of the first nUIuber, and the satire is 
only sho,vn by the at.tempt lllade by Y ello\vplush, the footnlan, to give his 
ideas generally on the Inanners of nnble life. The idea seems to be 
that a gentlelnan luay, in heart and in action, be as vulgar as a foot- 
man. .No doubt he lllay, but the chances are very luuch that he 
,\-von't. But the virtue of the Inelnoir does not consist in the lessons, 
but in the general drollery of the letters. The" orthogwaphy is 
inaccu,vate," as a certain person says in the memoirs-" so inac- 
clHvate" as to take a positive study to "conlp\vehend" it ; but the 
joke, though old, is so handled as to be very amusing. Thackeray 
soon rushes away from his criticisms on snobbislll to other Inatters. 
There are the details of a card-sharping enterprise, in which we 
cannot but feel that we recognise sonlething of the author's own ex- 
periences in the Inisfortunes of Mr. Dawkins; there is the Earl of 
Crab's, and then the first of those attacks which he was telnpted to 
make on the a.bsurdities of his brethren of letters, and the only one 
which now has the appearance of having been ill-natured. His first 
victims were Dr. Dionysius Lardner and 1\11'. Edward Buh,ver Lytton, 
as he ,vas then. \Ye can surrender the doctor to the whip of the 
satirist; and for "Sa'\-ved,vadgeorgeearllittllbulwig," as the novelist 
is 11lade to call hhnself, 'we can wen believe that he must hinlself 
have enjoyed the Yello1JJplush ..L
IemoÍ1's if he f'ver re-read them in 
after-life. The speech in \vhich he is made to dissuade the footJl1an 
fronl joining the ,,"orId of letters is so good that I will venture to 
insert it: "Bull wig ,va-s violently affected; a tear stood in his 
glistening i. ' Yello\vplush: says he, sf>i
ing my hand, ':you are 
right. Quit not your present occu pation; black boots, clean knives, 
wear plush all your life, but don't turn literary lllan. Look at llle. 
I am the first novelist in Europe. I have ranged '\-vith eagle wings 
over the '\-vide regions of literature, and perched on every eminence 
in its turn. I have gazed with eagle eyes on the sun of philosophy, 
and IathoInf'd the mysterious depths of the human mind. All lan- 
guages are familiar to me, an thoughts are known to me, all men 
understood by me. I have gathered \visdom fronl the honeyed lips 
of Plato, as we wandered in the gardens of the Academies; wisdom, 
too, froln the mouth of Job Johnson, as we smoked our backy in 
Seven Dials. Such must be the studies" and such is the mission, in 
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this world of the Poet-Philosopher. But the kno,vledge is only 
emptiness; the initiation is but Inisery; the initiated a Ulan shunned 
and banned by his fellows. Oh !' said Bull wig. clasping his hands, 
and thro,ving his fine i's up to the chandelier, 'the cur:i;e of P,vonle- 
thuß descends upon his ,vace. 'Yath and punishluent pursue thenl 
from genfl\vation to genewation! \V 0 to genius, the hea,yen-scaler, 
the firfl-stea]pr! ,Yo the thrice-bitter desolation! Earth is the ,vock 
on ,vhich Zeus, ,venlorßeless, st\vetches his ,,-ithing ,yictinl ;-lnen, 
the vultures that feed and fatten 0.0 him. Ai, ai! it is agony 
eternal-gWc.alling and solita "-y despair! And you. Y ellowplush, 
,yould penetwate these nlystewies; you ,vould ,yaise the a,yful veil, 
and stand in the twenlendous Pwesence. Beware, 3S you value your 
peare, be,vare! 'Yithd\va\v, ,vasIl Xeophite! For heaven's sake! 
o for heayen's sake! '-Here he looked round ,,,ith agony ;-' gÏ\Te me 
a glass of bwandy-and-,vater, for this cla\vet is beginning to disag\vee 
".ith llle.' " It ,vas thus that Thackeray began that vein of satire on 
his contemporaries of which it lllay be said that the older he grew 
the n10re alllusing it ,vas, and at the snnle tiule le
s likely to hurt 
thp feelings of the author satirised. 
The next tale of anr length frotH Thackt:ray's pen, in the magazine, 
"-as that called Catlle1'ine, ,vhich is the 5tor\Y taken frOln the life of a 
,,-retched ".OUlan called Catherine Hayes. it is certainly not pleasant 
reading, and ,vas not ,vritten with a pleasant purpose. It assumes to 
ha ve come from the pen of Ikey 8010n10n, of HOrSel1l0ng p r Lane, and 
its object is to 
ho"r ho\v disgusting would be the records of thieves, 
cheats, and murderers, if their doings and language "yere described 
according to their nature, insteall of being handled in STIch a ,vay as 
to create synlpathy. and therefore iInitation. Buhver's Eugene A'ìYlm, 
IIarrison Ains,vorth's J{lck Sheppard, and Dickens's Xancy ,vere in 
his mind, and it ,vas thus that he preached his sennon against the 
selection of such hero
s and heroines bv the novelists of the è.a\.o 
"Be it granted," he says, in his epilog
e, H Sololllon is dull; b
t 
don't attack his Inorality. He hunlbly subnlÍts that, in his poerll, no 
Ulan shan n1Ístake virtue for vicfl, no man shall allo'v a single senti- 
1Hent of pity or adn1Ïration to enter his bosonl for any character in 
the poeln, it being fronl beginning to end a scene of unnlixed rascal- 
ity, perfoflned by persons ,vho never deviate into good feeling." 
The intention is intellig-ible enough, but such a story neither could 
ha ve been ,vritten nor read-certainly not ,vritten b)T Thackeray, nor 
read by the ordinary reader of a first-class lllagazine-had he not 
been enabled to adorn it by infinite "rit. Captain Brock, though a 
brave man, is certainly not described as an interesting or gallant sol- 
dier; but he is possessed of great resources. Captain 
Iacshane, 
too. is a thorough blackguard; but he is one ,vith a dash of loyalty 
about hiIn, so that the reader can almost sYlllpathise 'with him, and 
is tempted to say that Ike)Y Solomon has not quite kept his promise. 
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Catherine appeared in 1839 and 1840. In the latter of those years 
Tlte Shabby Genteel story also canle out. Then, in 1841, there fol- 
lowed Tile History of Sa In uel Tit'lnarslt and tlte Great Hoggarty Dia- 
raond, illustrated by Samuel's cousin, Michael Angelo. But though 
so announced in Fraser, there were no illustrations, and those attached 
to the story in later editions are not taken from sketches by Thacke- 
ray. This, as far as I know, was the first use of the name Titn1arsh, 
and seeIns to indicate SOlne intention on the part of the author of crc- 
ating a hoax as to t,,'o personages-one the writer and the other the 
illustrator. If it were so, he 111USt soon have dropped the idea. In 
the last paragraph he has shaken off his cousin 1\lichael. The main 
object of the story is to expose the villany of bubble companies, and 
the danger they run ,"vho venture to have dealings with city matters 
which they do not understand. I cannot but think that he altered his 
mind and changed his purpose while he 'was writing it, actuated prob- 
ably by that editorial n10nition as to its length. 
In 1842 were con1menced 17te Confessions of George Fitz-Boodle, 
which were continued into 1843. I do not think that they attracted 
much attention, or that they have becon1e peculiarly popular since. 
They are supposed to contain the rel1liniscences of a younger son, who 
moans over his poverty, COIn plains of womankind general1y, laughs 
at the world all round, and intersperses his pages WIth one or two ex- 
cellent ballads. I quote one, ,"vritten for the sake of affording a par- 
ody, ,vith the parody along \vith it, because the two together give so 
strong an exan1ple of the condition of Thackeray's mind in regard to 
literary products. The" humbug" of everything, the pretence, the 
falseness of affected sentÍ1nent, tbe remoteness of poetical pathos from 
the true condition of the average Ininds of men and women, struck 
him so strongly, that he sonletin1es allowed hiInself alnlost to feel-or 
at any rate, to say-that poeticRI expression, as being above nature, 
nlust be unnatural. He had declared to himself that all humbug ,vas 
odious, and should be by him laughed down to the extent of his capa- 
city. His Yellowplush, his Catherine Hayes, his Fitz-Boodle, his 
Barry Lyndon, and Becky Sharp, with n1an
 oth
rs of this kind, ,vere 
an inventf'd and treated for this purpose and after this fashion. I 
shall have to say nlore on tho same subject when I come to The Snob 
}}apeTs. In this instance he wrote a very pretty ballad, 1"lte 'JVillo'lD 
11"ee-f30 good that if left by itself it ,vould create no idf'ð. of absurdity 
or extravagant pathos in the Inind of the ordinary reader-sÏ1nply 
that he might render his o\vn work absurd by his own parody. 


TIlE WILLOW-TREE. 
No. I. 
Know ye the willow-tree, 
Whose 
ay leaves quiver, 
Wl1íspering gloomily 
1}:g yon pale river 1 


THE WILLOW-TREE. 
No. II. 
Long by the willow-tree 
Vainly they sought her, 
Wild rang the mother's screams 
O'er the gray water. 
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Lady, at eventid
 
Wander not near it ! 
Tbey say its branches hide 
A sad lost spirit 1 


Once to the willow-tree 
A maid came fearful, 
Pale Eeemed her cheek to be, 
Her blue eye tearfu1. 
Soon as she Eaw the tree, 
Her steps moved fleeter. 
No one was there-ah me!- 
Noone to meet her 1 


Quick beat her heart to hear 
The far bells' chime 
Toll from the chapel-tower 
The trysting-timp. 
But the red Eun went down 
In golden flame, 
And though she look
 around, 
Yet no one came t 


Presently came the night, 
Sadly to greet her- 
]-Ioon In her silver light, 
Stars in their glitter. 
Then sank the moon away 
Under the billow. 
Still wept tèe maid alone- 
There by the willow! 


ThrouO'h t'he long darkness, 
By the stream roHing, 
Hour after hour went on 
Tolling and tolling. 
Long was the darkne
.. 
Lonely and stiHy. . 
Shrill came the nI2"ht wInd, 
Piercing and chilly. 


Shrill blew the morning breeze, 
Biting and cold. 
Bleak peers the gray dawn 
Over the wold! 
.Bleak over moor and stream 
Look
 the gray dawn, 
Gray with dishevelled hair. 
Still stands the willow there- 
The maid is gone 1 


Domine, Domine I 
Sin2' we a Jitany- 
Sing for poor maiden-hearh 
broken and weary i 
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" '\Vhere is my lovely Of1e ? 
"There is my daughter? 


" Rouse thee, Eir constable- 
Rouse thee and look. 
Fi
herman, bring your net, 
Boatman, your hook. 
B('at in tbf' lily-beds, 
Dive in the brook." 


Vainly the constable 
Shouted and caned her. 
Vainly the fisherman 
Beat the green alder. 
Vainly he threw the net. 
N ever it hauled her I 



Iother beside the fire 
Sat, her night-cap in ; 
Father in easy-cha_r, 
Gloomily napping; 
Wben at the window-sill 
Came a light tappirg. 


And a pale counten
nce 
Looked throuO'h the ca
ement. 
Loud beat the mOother's heart, 
Sick \\ ith amazement, 
And at the vision wbich 
Came to !Surprise her! 
Shriekin y c in an agony- 
" Lor' it's Elizar ! " 


Yes. 'twas Elizf!beth ;- 
Yes, 'twas their girl ; 
Pale was her cheek, and b
r 
Hair ont of curl. 
" :Mother ! " the) oved one, 
Blushing, exclaimed, 
" Let not your innocent 
Lizzy be blamed. 


" Yesterday, going to Aunt 
.Jones's to tea, 
]Jother, dear mother, I 
Forgot the door-key! 
And as the ni
ht was cold, 
And tbe way steep, 
Mrs. Jones kept me to 
Breakfast and !Sleep." 


Whether her pa and IDa 
Fully believed her, 
That we shan never know. 
Stern they recdvedheri 
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Sing we a litany, 
Wail we and weep we a 
wild IDisere re ! 


And' for the work of that 
Cruel, though short night- 
Sent her to bed without 
Tea for aforinight. 


:MoRAL. 
Hey diddle did(llety, 
Cat and the fiddlety, 
1.1aid:::ns of England take 
caution by she I 
Let love and suicide 
Never tempt you aside. 
And always remember to take 
the door-key I 


:Mr. George Fitz-Boodle gave his name to ot11er narratives be:rond 
his own Oonfess1;ons. A series of stories was carried on by hill1 in 
Fraser, called Men's lVives, containing three: Ravenuing, Jlj". and 
ltfrs. Frank Berry, and Dennis Hoggarty's JVife. The first chapter 
in JI1". and .J..Wrs. Frank Berr
lJ describes "The Fight at Slaughter 
Hou
e." Slaughter House, as lVIr. VenaLles ren1Ìnded us in the last 
chapter, was near Smithfield., in London-the school \vhich aftei.'-,vards 
became Grey Friars; and the fight Let\veen Bigg-s and Bf'rry is the 
record of one '\vhich took place in the flesh when rrhackeray was at the 
Charter House. But l\fr. Fitz-Boodle's llalne was afterwards attached 
to a greater work than these, to a work so great that subsequent eùi- 
tors have thought hilll to be un\vort11yof the honour. In the January 
number, 1844, of Fraser's Magazine, are commenced the Me'inoirs of 
Barry Lyndon, and the authorship is attributed to J\-Ir. Fitz-Boodle. 
'rhe title given in the TIlagazine \vas Tlte Luck of Barry Lyndun: a 
R01nance o.l the last Oentury. By Fitz-Boodle. In the collectecl edi- 
tion of Thackeray's works the Jrf(31noirs are given as ",vritten by hiIn- 
self," and \vere, I preSlune, so brought out by Thackeray, after they 
had appeared in Fraser. \Vhy l\lr. George Fitz-Boodle should have 
been robbed of so great an honour I do not kno,v. 
In inlagination, language, const.ruction, and general literary capa- 
city, Thackeray never did anything nlore renlarkable than Barry 
Lyndon. I have qnoted the ,vords which he put into the nlouth of 
Ikey Solomon, declaring that in the story ,vhich he has there told he 
11as created nothing but disgust for the wicked characters he has pro- 
duced, and that he has" used his l1umble endeavours to cause the 
public also to hate them." Here, in Barry Lyndon, he has, probably 
unconsciously, acted in direct opposition to his own principles. Barry 
Lyndon is as great a scoundrel as the mind of 111an ever conceived. 
lIe 
s one who TIlight have taken as his 11l0ttO Satan's \vords : "Evil, 
be thou my good." An
l yet his story is so written that it is nbnost 
inlpossible not to entertain sonlething- of a friendly feeling for hiIn. 
He tells his own adventures as a card-sharper, bully, and liar; as a 
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heartless wretch, who had neither lo'\e nor gratitude in his con1posi- 
tion ; 'who had no sense eyen of loyalty; ,vho regarded ga1l1bling as 
the highest occupation to which a luan could deyote hin1self, and 
fraud as ahvays justified by success; a n1an possessed by a1l1nean- 
nesses except co\vardice. And the reader is so carried fi\Vay by his 
frankness and energy as aln10st to rejoice \vhen he succeeds, and to 
grieve \vith him ,,,hen he is brought to the ground. 
The man is perfectly satisfied as to the reasonahleness-I might 
almost say, as to the rectitude--of his O\Vn conduct throughout. He 

s one of a decayed Irish family, that could boast of good blood. 
His father had o'Qtained possession of the ren1nants of the property 
by turning Protestant, thus ousting the elder brother, ,yho later on 
beconles his nephe'w's confederate in gambling. The elder brother is 
true to the old religion, f.nd as the la,v stood in the last century, the 
younger brother, by changing his religion, ,vas able to turn hÍ1n out. 
Barry, \vhen a boy, }earns tbe slang and the gait of the debauched 
gentlenlen of the day. He is specially proud of being a gentlenlan 
by birth and manners. He had been kidnapped, and made to serve 
as a common soldier, but boasts that he ,vas at once fit for the occa- 
sion ,vben enabled to show as a court gentleman. "I came to it at 
once," he sa)s, " and as ii I had neyer done anything else all lllY life. 
I had a gentleman to ,,"ait upon me, a French jrise1.lr to dress ll1Y hair 
of a morning. I knew the taste of chocolate as by intuition almost, 
and could distinguish bet\veen the right Spanish and the French be- 
for
 I had been a ,yeek in n1Y ne'''' position. I had rings on all ll1Y 
fingers and .watches in both my fobs-canes, trinkets, and 
nuffboxes 
of all sorts. I had the finest natural taste for lace and china of any 
man I eyer kne,y." 
To dress ,yen, to '\vear a sword '\vith a grace, to carry a,vay his 
plunder ,,-ith affected indifference, and to appear to be equally easy 
,,-hen he loses his last ducat, to be agreeable to women, and to look 
like a gentleman-these are his accompli
hments. In one place he 
rises to the height of a grand professor in the art of gambling) and 
gives his lessons ,vith aln10st a noble air. " PlaY' grandly, honollrably. 
Bp not, of course, cast do""n at losing; but aboye all, be not eager at 
,,,inning, as mean souls are." And he boasts of his accoluplishn1ents 
,,,,ith so much eloquence as to make the reader sure that he belieyes in 
them. He is quite pathetic over hinlself, and can describe 'with 
heartrending words the evils that befall hbn ,,-hen others use against 
him successfully any of the arts ,,-hich he practises himself. 
The marvel of the book is not so much tllat the hero should evi- 
dently think ,,-en of himself, as that the author should so tell his 
story ftS to appear to be altogether on the hero's side. In Catherine, 
the horrors described are l110st truly disgusting-so nluch that the 
story, though very cle'\er, is not pleasant reading. The .llle1noir8 of 
Bal"TlI Lyndon are very pleasant t-o read. There is nothing to shock 
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or disgust. The style of narrative is f'xactly that ,"vhich l1light be 
used as to the exploits of a lnan ,vhonl the author intended to rf'pre- 
sent as deserving of sympathy and praise-so that the reader is all 
nlost brought to sympathise. But I should be doing an injustice to 
Thackeray if I ,vere to leave an impression that he had taught les- 
sons tending to evil practice, such as he supposed to have ùeen left by 
Jack Slwppard or Eugene A raln. Koone ,,,in be tenlpted to under- 
1ake the life of a clwralier d'indI18i'1'1
e by rpading the book, or be lluulp 
to think that cheating at cardt; is either an agreeable or a profitab
e 
profes
ion. The following is excellent as a tirade in favour of galllh- 
ling, con1Ïng fronl Rednlond de Balibari, as he c
une to be cal1pd during- 
his adventures abroad, but it will hardly persuade anyone to be a 
ganlbler : 
" 'Ye alw'ays played on parole with anybody-any person, that is, 
of honour and noble lineage. '\Ve never pressed for our ,vinnings, or 
declined to receive pron1Ïssory notes in Heu of gold. But ,voe to the 
Juan who did not pay ,vhen the note bec
une due! Rechnond de Bali- 
bari was sure to ,,,ait upon hilll ,vith his bill, and I pronlÎse you there 
,vere very fe,v bad debts. On the contrary, gentlelnen ,vere grateful 
to us for our forbearance, and our charactf'r for honour stood uninl- 
peae-hed. In latter times, 3 vulgar national prej udice has chosen to 
cast a slur upon the character of Incn of honour engaged in the pro. 
fession of play; but I speak of the good old days of Europf', before 
the co\vardice of the French aristocracy (in the shanlpfnl revolution, 
which served thenl right) brought discredit upon our order. Thpy 
cry fie no,v upon Inen engaged in play; but I should like to kno\v 
110'V much more honourable their l1lodes of livelihood are than ours. 
The broker of the Exchange, who bulls and bears, and buys and sp}]s, 
and dabbles ,vith lying loans, and trades upon state-'secrets-what b 
he but a gamester? rrhe merchant \vho deals in teas and tallo\v, is he 
any better? Ilis bales of dirty indigo are his dice, his cards conw up 
every year instead of every ten nÜnutes, and the sea is his g-rCf'n- 
table. You can the profession of the la\van honourable one, where 
a man ,villlie for any bidder-lie do,vn poverty for the sake of a fee 
from ,vealth ; lie do\vn right because ,vrong is in his bripf. You call 
a doctor an honourable 111an-a S\Villd1ing quack ,vho does not believe 
in the nostrunlS which he prescribes, anti takes your guiuf'a for whis- 
pering in your ear that it is a fine 11lorning. And Yf't, forsooth, a gal- 
lant lllan, ,vho sits hinl do\vn before the baize and challenges all 
comers, his 11loneyagainst theirs, his fortune against theirs, is pro- 
scriberl by your 11lodern moral ,vodd! It is a conspiracy of the Iuid- 
dIe-class against gentlen1en. It is only the shopkeeper cant ,vhìch 
is to go do,vn no\vadays. I say that play was an institution of chivalry. 
It has bef>n wrecked along with other privileges of Inen of birth. 
'Vhen Seingalt engaged a nlan for six-and-thirty hours ,vithout leaving 
the table, do YOll think he showed no courage? Ho\v have we had 
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the best blood, and the brightest eyes too. of Europe throbbing round 
the table, as I and my uncle ha\
e held the cards and the bank against 
Rome terrible player, ,,,110 ,vas matching some thousands out of his 
lllÏïlions against our all, ,yhich was there on the baize! 'Yhen \ve 
engaged that daring .Alexis Kossloff
ky, and ,yon seven thousand louis 
on a single coup, had \ve lost ,'-e bhould have been beggars the next 
day; ,,,hen lie lost, h
 ,,-as only a village and a few hundred 
prfs in 
pawn the ""or
e. 'Yhen at Toeplitz the Duke of Courland brought 
fourteen lacqueys. each ,vith four bags of florins, and chalJengpd our 
bank to play against the sealed bags, ,,"hat did 've ask? 'Sir,' said 
we, ',,-e have but eighty thousand florins in bank, or t\VO hundred 
thousand at three months. If )
our highness's bags do not con.ain 
nlore than eight

 thousand \,"e wiU meet you.' And ,ve did; and 
after ele,-en hours' play, in ,,'hich our bank \'"as at one tinle reduced 
to t"o hundred and three ducats, "-e 'yon seventeen thousand florins 
of hiIn. Is tlds not something like boldnes
 ? Does this profession 
not require skiH, and perseverance, and bravery? Four cro\vned 
heads looked on at the gaIue, and an ÍInperial princess, ,,-hen I turned 
up the ace of hearts and made Paroli, burst into tears. 
 0 nlan on 
the European Continent held a higher position than Rednlond Barry 
then; and ,,,hen the Duke of Courland lost, he ,vas pleased to say 
that ,,"e had ,yon nobly. _\.nd so ,,'e had, and spent nobly ,,,hat ,ve 
'yon." This is yerr grand, and is put as an eloquent man ,,'ould pu; 
it ,vho reany ,,-ished to defend gambling. 
The ra
cal, of course, conIes to a miserable end, but the tone of tlH
 
narratÎ\ye is continued throughout. He is brought to live at last ,vith 
his old Illother in the Fleet prison, on a \vretcheø. annuity of fifty 
pounds per annUl11, ,,"hich 
he has sa\
ed out of the general ,,-reck, 
and there he dips of delirium tremens. For an assumed tone of con. 
tinued irony, maintained through the long nlenloir of a life, never be. 
coming teàious, never unnatural, astounding us rather by its natural. 
ness, I know' nothing equal to Bal'ry Lyndon. 
As one reads, one sometinles is struck by a conviction that this Ot 
the other ,yriter has thoroughly liked the ,,'ork on ".hich he is en.. 
gaged. There is a gusto about l1Îs pa
:-,ages, a liveliness in the Ian. 
guage, a spring in the motion of the ,,"ords, an eagerness of description, 
It. lilt, if I may so call it, in the progress of the narrative, which makes 
the reader feel that the author has hinlself greatly enjoyed ,,,hat he 
has \vrÏttel1. He has eviùently gone on ,vith his ,,"ork \vithout any 
sense of w'eariness or doubt; and the ,yords have con
e readily to hiIn. 
So it has been ,vith Barry Lyndon. "
fy mind ,vas filled .full ,vith 
tho
e blackguards," Thackeray once said to a friend. It is easy 
enough to see that it \yas so. In the passage ,,"hich I have above 
quoted, his Inind ,vas running over with the idea that a rascal might 
be so far gone in rascality as to be in love \vith his own trade 
This was the last of Thackeray's long stones in. Fraser. I have 
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given oy no means a complete catalogue of his contributions to the 
magazine, but I have perhaps mentioned those which are best kno\vn. 
There ,vere many short pieces ,vhich have no'v been coJIected in his 
'works, such as Little T}aavels and RU(UZ8Üle Sketches, and the Ca1"ìnen 
Lillzense, in "\vhich the poet is supposed to be detained at Lille by 
"Tant of H10ney. 'There are others which I think are not to be found 
in the collected ,yorks, such as a Eo,?.> of Nncels by Titmal'slt and 1ït- 
marsh in the Picture Galle,ries. After the nanle of Titnlarsh had been 
once assumed it ,vas generally used in the papers ,vhich he sent to 
Fra8cr. 
'Thackeray's connection '\vith Punch began in 1843, and, as far as I 
can learn, JIi8s Tîck!etuby's Lectures on English l-listory was his first 
contribution. Thpy, however, have not been found "\vorthy of a place 
in the collected editioll. lIis short pieces during a long period of his 
life '''ere so nUluerous that to have brought then1 aU together ,vould 
have weighted his 1110re Íll1portant works with too great an amount of 
extraneous matter. The sanle lady, l\Iiss Tickletoby, gave a series of 
lectures. There ,vas Tlte IIistol'Y of the next French Re'L'olution, and 
The 1V(tnderings of au//' Fat Contributor-the first of ,vhich is, and 
the latter is not, perpetuated in his worl,s. Our old friend Jeanles 
Yellow'plush, or De la Pluf'he-for 've cannot for a mOlnent doubt 
that he is the saIne J ean1es-is very prolific, and as excellent in his or- 
thography, his sense, and satire, as ever. These papers began ,vith 
Tile Lucky Speculator. He lives in The Albany; he hires a 
broughalll; and is devoted to 
liss EUli1y Flin1sey, the daughter of 
Sir George, 'V110 had been his nlaster-to the great injury of poor 
l\faryanne, the fello,v -servant ,vho had loved hin1 in his kitchen days. 
Then there follo,vs that wonderful ballad, Jea'me8 of Backley Square. 
Upon this he writes an angry letter to P'uTwlt, dated fronl his chanl- 
ùers in The Albany: H lIas a regular subscriber to your alnnsing 
paper, I beg leaf to state that I should never have done so had I sup- 
posed that it ,vas yonr 'abbit to ig8pose the 11listaries of privit life, 
and to hingeI' the delligit feelings of umble individyouls like my- 
splf." He "Trites in his own defence, both as to 
Iaryanne and to 
the share-dealing by ,vhich he had Inade his fortune; and he ends 
,v1th declaring his right to the position which 11e holds. u You are 
corrict in stating that I all1 of hancient N ornlÍn fall1'ly. This is more 
than Peal can say, to ,vhomb I applied for a barnetcy ; but the prÏ1n- 
mier being of Io\v igstraction, natrally stikles for his horder. " And 
the letter is signed U Fitzjalnes De Ia Pluche." Then follows hi
 
diary, beginning ,vith a description of the ,yay he rushed into Punch's 
office, declaring his lllisfortunes, when losses had con1e upon him. 
U I ,vish to be paid for my contribe\vtions to your papt-r. Suclnl1- 
stances is altered with nle." vVhereupon he gets a cheque upon 

fessrs. PUlnp and Aldgate, and has hin1self carried away to new 
speculations. He leaves his diary behind him, and P1.lnch surrep 
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titiously publishes it. There is nluch in the diary \vhich conles from 
Thackeray's very heart. 'Vho does not remenlber his indignation 
against Lord Bareacres? "I gaye the old lnunbug a fe\v shares out of 
IUY own pocket. 'There, old Pride,' says I, , I like to see you do\vu 
on rour }{nees to a footnlan. There, old Ponlposity! Take fifty 
pounds. I like to see you COlne cringing and begging for it.' \Vhen- 
ever I see him in a very public place, I take nlY change for Iny llloney. 
I digg him in the ribbs, or clap his padded old shoulders. I call hiIll 
, Bareacres, myoId brick.' and I see him ,vince. It does Iny 'art good." 
It does Thackeray's heart good to pour hilnself out in indignation 
against sonle inlaginary Bareacres. lIe blows off his steanl ,,'ith such 
eagerness that he forgets for a. tiIne, or nearly forgets, his cacography. 
Then there are " Je
nn,-s on Tinle Bargings," "Jeanles on the Gauge 
Question," "1\11'. J eaIl1eS again." Of aU our author's heroes Jeames 
is perhaps the nlost aIllusing. There is not luuch in that joke of bad 

pelling, and ,ve should have been inclined to sar beforehand, that 

lrs. 
lalaprop had done it so ,yell and so sufficiently, that no repe- 
tition of it ,yollld be receh
ed ,vith great favour. Like other dishes
 
it depends upon the cooking. Jeames, "with his "sucknlstances," 
high or 10\\', ,vi II be inlmortal. 
There '''ere Tlw T1'avd,fiJ in London, a long series of thenl; and 
then Punc!t'l'l Prize .1VOVeli8t8, in \"hich Thackeray inlÏtates the lan- 
guage and plots of Bulwer, Disraeli, Charles Lever, G. P. Ho. Janles, 
1\lrs. Gore, and Cooper, the Anlerican. They are all excellent; per- 
haps Codlingsby is the best. 
lendoza, ,vhen he is fighting ,,,ith the 
bargelnan, or drinking ,vith Codlingsby. or receiving Louis Philippe 
in his r00111S, seelns to have COBle direct frOlll the pen of our Pren1Ïer. 
Phil Fogerty's jump, and the younger and the elder horsemen, as they 
come riding into the story, one in his arnlour and the other ,vith his 
feathers. have the very savour and tone of Lever and Jalnes ; but 
then the 8avour and the tone are not so piquant. I kno,v nothing in 
the ,vayof in1Ïtation to equal Codlingsby, if it be not the tale of Drury 
Lane, by 'V. S. in the Rejected Addresses, of \vhich it is said that 
\Valter Scott declared that he must have ,vritten it hiInself. The 
scene between Dr. Franklin, Louis XVI., :\Iarie Antoinettp, anà Tatua, 
the chief of the :Xose-rings, as told in Tlw Stars and Stripes, is per- 
fect in its ,yay, but it fails as being a caricature of Cooper. rrhe 
caricaturist has been carried away beyond and above his model, by 
his ov.n sense of fun. 
Of the ballads ,vhi
h appeared in Puncn, I ,,'ill speak else,vhere, as 
I must give a separate short chapter to our author's pow"er of versifi- 
cation; but I 1l1USt say a ,vord of Tile Snob Pape'rs, which ""ere at 
the tÏIne the nlost popular and the best kno,vn of all rrhackeray's con- 
tributions to Punch. I think that perhaps they were lllore charming, 
more piquant, more apparently true, ,vhen they came out one after 
another in the periodical l than they are no\vas collected together. I 
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think that one at a time ,vould be better than many. And I think 
that the first half in the long list of snobs "Tould have been more 
InanifestIy snobs to us than they are no\V ,vith the second half of the 
list appended. In fact, there are too many of them, till the reader is 
driven to tell hiInself that the lneaning of it all is that Adam's fan1ily 
is fronl first to last a fanlily of snobs. (( First," says Thackeray, in 
preface, "t.he ,,,orld ,vas nlade; then, as a nlatter of course, snobs; 
they existed for years and years, and \vere no nlore kno\vn than 
...\.lnerica. But presently-ingens patebat tell us-the people becarne 
darkly a\vare that there ,vas such a race. Not abo,"e five-and-t,venty 
years since, a naIne, an e:x:pressive nlonosylla1Jle, arose to designate 
that case. That nalue has spread over England like railroads su hse- 
quently; snobs are kno\vn and recognised throughout an eInpire on 
\vhich I alll given to understand the sun ne\Ter sets. PUl1('!t appears 
at the right season to chronicle their history; and tho individual 
COnlE'S forth to ,vrite that history in Punch. 
" I have-and for this gift I congratulate myself ,vith a deep and 
abiding thankfulness-an eye for a snob. If the truthful is the beauti- . 
ful, it is beautiful to study even the snobbish-to track snobs through 
history as certain little dogs in IIanlpshire hunt out truffles; to sink 
shafts in society, and conle upon rich veins of snob-ore. Snobbish- 
ness is like Death, in a quotation fronl IIorace, ,vhich I hope you never 
heard, 'beating ,vith equal foot at poor Inell's doors, and kicking at 
the gates of emperors.' It is a great nlistake to judge of snobs 
lightly, and think they exist anlong the lo,ver classes Inerely. An iUl- 
Inense percentage of snobs, I believe, is to be found in every rank of 
this mortal life. You Inust not judge hastily or vulgarly of snobs; 
to do so sho\"s that you are yourself a snob. I myse:f have been 
taken for one." 
The state of Thackeray's n1Ïnd when he cOlnmenced his delineations 
of snobbery is here accurately depicted. Written, as these papers 
,vere, for P'Unc!
, and ,vritten, as they were, by Thackeray, it was a 
necessity that every idea put forth should be given as a joke, and that 
the satire on society in general should be ,vrapped up in burlesque ab- 
surdity. But not the less eager and serious was his intention. '''''hen 
he tells us, at the end of the first chapter, of a certain Colonel Snob- 
ley, whom he met at " Bagnigge 'Vells," as he says, and ,vith ,vholn 
he 'was so disgusted that he determined to drive the man out of the 
house, we are ,veIl aware that he had met an offensive military gen- 
tleman-probably at Tunbridge. Gentlemen thus offensive, even 
though tamely offensive, were p8culiarly offensive to hiIn. We pre- 
sume, by what follo,vs, that this gentlen1an, ig-norantly-for himself 
most unfortunately-spoke of Publicola. rrhackeray was disgusted- 
disgusted that such a name should be lugged into ordinary conversa- 
tion at all, and then that a man should talk about a name with which 
he was so little acquainted as not to know how to pronounce it. The 
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man '\-vas therefore a snob, and ought to be put down; in aU whieh I 
think that Thackeray ,vas unnecessarily hard on the lnan, and gave 
him too nIuch Ï1nportance. 
So it ,vas \vith hiIn in his \-vhole intercourse ,vith snobs-as he call
 
them. lIe sa \V SOlllething that was distasteful, and a ll1an instantly 
becan1e a snob in his estÏInation. " But you can dnnv," a lHan once 
'said to !liln, there having been SOUle discussion on the subject of 
Thackeray's art po,vers. The 1Han lueant no douut to be civil, but 
nleant also to imply that for the purpose needed the dra\vingwas good 
enough-a luatter on \-vhich he \vas cOlnpetent to fOrIn an opinion. 
Thaekf'ray instantly put the lllan do\vn as a snob for flattering hilH. 
The little 
ourtesies of the ,vorld and the little disconrtesies becalne 
snobbish to hiIn. A man could 1\ot \vear his hat, or carry Ids lunbrella, 
or lllount his horse, ,vithout falling into S0111e error of snobhisHl 
before his hypercritical eyes. St. 
Iichael would have carried hi:s ar- 
Inour aluiss, and St. Cecilia have been snobbish as sh
 t\vanged her 
harp. 
I fancy that a policelnan considers that every luan in the street 
,vould be properly" run in," if only all the truth about the Ulan had 
been kno\vn. The tinker thinks that every pot is unsound. The cob 
bIer doubts the stability of évery shoe. So at last it gTe\V to be tlp 
case \vith Thackeray. There ".as 11101'e hope that the city should be 
saved because of its ten just Inen, than for society, if society 'vere to 
depend on ten \vho \vere not snobs. All this aro
e froln the keenness 
of his vision into that \vhich 'vas really 111f'an. nut that keenness be- 
caIne so ag-gravated by the intenseness of ltÎs search that the slightest 
speck of dust becalue to his eyes as a foul stain. Publicola, as ,,-e 
sa 'v, daluned one poor nlan to a ".retched in11nortality, and another 
\vas called pitilessly over the coals because he had nlixed a grain of 
flattery \vith a bushel of truth. Thackeray tens us that he 'V&5 bOfn 
to hunt out snobs, as certain dog::; are trained to find truffles. But ,ye 
can imagine that a dog, very energetic at producing truffles, and not 
finding then1 as plentiful as his heart de
,ired, ll1ight occasionally pro- 
duce roots ,vhich \vere not genuine-nlight be carried 011 in his ener- 
gies till to his senses every fungus-root becaIlle a truffie. I think that 
there has been something of this \vith our author's 'snob-hunting, and 
that his zeal \vas at last greater than his discriIllination. 
'fhe nature of the task \vhich caIne upon hinl 11lade this fault al- 
most unavoidable. \Yhen a hit is l11ade, 
ay \vith a piece at a theatre, 
ûr \vith a set of illustrations, or \vith a series )f papers on this or the 
other subjcct-\vhen son1ething of this kind has suited the taste of the 
rnoluent, and gratified the public, there i-s a natural inclination on the 
part of those \vho are interested to continue that \vhich has been found 
to be good. It pays and it pleases, and it seenlS to suit everybody. 
TIlen it is continued usque ad nausean1. '\Ve see it in everything. 
\Vhen the king said he liked partridges, partridges were served him 
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every day. The ,vor1d 'vas pleased ,,
ith certain ridiculous portraits of 
its big l11en. rrhe big men ,vere soon u
ed up, and the little Inen had 
to be added. 
We can hnagine that even Punc7
 may occasionally be at a loss for 
subjects ,vherewith to delight its readers. In fact, The Snob Papers 
,vere too good to be brought to an end, and therefore there were forty- 
five of them. A dozen ,vould have been bt'tter. As he hinlself sa\'s 
in his last paper, " for a mortal year we have been together flatteril;g 
and abusing the lnunan race. JI It was exactly that. Of course ,ve 
know-everybody always kno,vs-that a bad specÏ1nen of his order 
Inay he found in every division of society. There nwy be a snob king, 
a snob par50n, a snob Iuember of parlialnellt, a snob grocer, tailor, 
goldslllith, and the like. But that is not ,vhat has been Incant. 'Ve 
did not ,vant a special satirist to tell us .what ,ve all knew before. 
IIad snobbishness been divided for us into its various attributes and 
characteristics, rather than attributed to various classes, the end 
sought-the exposure, nalue]y, of the evil-,vollld have been better 
attainpd. rrhe snobbishness of flattery, oÎ falsehood, of co,vardice. 
lying, tiIne-serving, n1oney-worship, 'vould have been perhaps at. 
tacked to a better purpose than that of kings, priests, soldiers, Iner- 
chants, or 111en of letters. r.rhe assault as Il1ade by Thackeray seen1S 
to have been Inade on the profession generally. 
The paper on clerical snobs is intended to be essentially generous 
and is ended by an allusion to certain old clerical friends which has a 
s\veet tone of tenderness in it. H IIow should he ,vIlo kno,vs you, not 
rpspect yon or y()ur calling? 1\f ay this pen never ,""rite a pennyworth 
again if it eyer ca
ts ridicule upon either." But in the Inean tÍ1ne he 
has thrown his stone at the covetousness of bishops, because of cer- 
tain Irish prelate
 ,v11o died rich Inany years before he wrote. The 
insinuation is that bishops generally take l110re of the loaves and fishes 
than they ought, ,vherea
 the fact is that bishops' incomes are gener
 
ally so insufficient for the requirenlents deinanded of t110111, that a 
feeling prevails that a c1ergYInan to be fit for a bishopric should have 
a private income. He attacks the snobbishnf'ss of thf' universities, 
showing us how one class of young Inen consists of fellow-C01l1TI10nerS, 
,,,ho ,veal' lace and drink ,vine ,vith their Ineals, and another class con- 
sists of sizars, or servitors, \vho ,veal' badges, as being poor, and are 
neyer allo\ved to take their food with their fellow-students. That ar- 
rangen1ents fit for past times are no
 fiè for these is true enough. Con- 
sequently, they should gradually be '0hanged, and from day to day are 
changed. But there is no snotJbishness in this. Was the fello,v-com- 
Inoner a snob '\-vhen h0 acted in accordance with the custClil of hi
 
rank and stanc':ing? or the sizar wh
 accf'pted aid in achieving that 
education which he could not have got ,vithout it? or tIle tutor of the 
col1ege, who carried out the rules entrusted to him? There are t,vo 
military snobs, Rag and Famish. One is a swindler, and the other ß 
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àebaunched young idiot. Xo doubt they are both snobs, and one has 
been, ,vhile the other is, an officer. But there is, I think, not an un- 
fairness so much as an absence of intuition, in attaching to soldiers 
especially t\'"'O vices to ,vhich all classes are open. Rag ,vas a gam- 
hling snob, and Famish a drunken snob; but they ,,,,ere not specially 
- military snobs. There is a chapter devoted to dinner-giving snobs, 
in ,vhich I think the doctrine laid down ".ill not hold \vater, and 
therefore that the snobbislll Î111puted is not proved. " Your u
ual 
style of llleal," says the satirist-" that is plenteous, cOlufortable, 
and in it
 perfection-should be that to ,,'hich you ,,"elcolne rour 
friends." Then there is something said about the" Brunnnag-elu 
plate pomp," and ,,"e are told that it is right that dukes should give 
grand dinners, but that \ve-of the middle class---should entertain our 
friends \vith the sinlplicity which is customary with us. In all this 
there is, I think, a mistake. The duke gives a grand dinner because 
he thinks his friends ,,"illlike it ; sitting do\vn ,,"hen alone \vith the 
duchess, \ve 111ay suppose, with a retinue and grandeur less than that 
lvhich is arrayed for gala occasions. 80 is it \vith )11'. Jones, \"ho i.;; 
no snob because he pro\.ides a costly dinner-if he can afford it. 
He does it because he thinks his friends ,,'ill like it. It mav be 
that the grand dinner is a bore-and that the leg of mutton, 
"ith 
plenty of gravy and potatoes all hot. ".ould be nicer. I generally 
prefer the leg of mutton luyself. But I do not think that snob- 
bery is involved in the other. .A. man, no doubt, lllay be a 
;nob in 
giving a dinner. I anl not a snob because for the occasion I eke 
out my o\vn dozen silver forks ,,-ith plated ,,"are; but if I lllake 
believe that my plated \yare is true silver, then I anl a snob. 
:n that matter of association ,vith our betters-\ve will for the 
moment presume that gentlenlen and ladies ".ith titles or great 
\vealth are our betters-great and delicate questions arise as to \vhat 
is snobbery and what is not, in speaking of \vhich Thackeray beconles 
yery indignant, and explains the intensity of his feelings as thor- 
oughly by a charn1ing little picture as hy his ".ords. It is a pi
ture 
of Queen Elizabeth as she is about to tran1ple \vith disdain on the 
coat \vhich that snob Raleigh is thro".ing for her use on the 
lud be- 
fore her. This is intended to typify the lo,v parasite nature of the 
Englishman which has been described in the preYÍous page or t".o. 
"And of these calm moralists "-it 11latters not for our present pur- 
pose who were the luora1ists in question-" is there one, I ,vonder, 
\",hose heart ,,"ould not throb \vith plpasure if he could be seen 
,valking arm-in-arnl ,vith a couple of dukes down Pall 
Iall? :x 0 ; it 
is impossible, in our condition of society, not to be 80111etimes a snob." 
And egain: "Ho\v should it be otherwise in a country ,vhere lord- 
olatry is part of our creed, and where our children are brought up to 
respect the <<Peerage' 8.5 the Englislunan's second Bi
l
?" Then 
follows the wonderfully graphic picture of Queen ElIzabeth and 
Raleigh 
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In all this Thackeray has been carried away from tIle truth by his 
11atred for a certain llleanness of \vhich there are no doubt examples 
enough. As for Ralf'igh, I think we have always synlpathised "\vith 
the young llian, instead of despising him, because he felt on the inl- 
pulse of the llloment that nothing was too good for the woman and 
the queen combined. The idea of getting something in return fo: 
his coat could hardly Itave COllie so quick to him as that impuh;e in 
favour of royalty and 'wolnanhood. If one of us to-day should see 
the queen passing, ,\\Tould he not raise his hat, and assun1e, uncon- 
sciously, sODlething of an altered demeanour because of his reverence 
for majesty'? In doing so he would have no nlean desire for getting 
anything. The throne and its occupant are to 11Ïnl honourablp, and 
he honours theIne There is surely no greater mistake than to' sup- 
pose that reverence is snobbishness. I lneet a great Ulan in the 
street, and some chance having brought tne to his kno\vledge, he stops 
and says a word to nle. Am I a snob because I feel nlyself to be 
graced by his notice? SureJy not. And if his acquaintance goes fur- 
ther and he asks Ilie to dinner, aln I not entitled so far to think well 
of myself because I have been found worthy of his society'l 
They who have raised thenlselves in tlie world, and they, too, 
\vhose position has enabled thenl to receive all that estimation can 
give, aU that society can furnish, all that intercourse with the great 
can give, are n10re likely to be pleasant companions than they who 
Ilave been less fortunate. That })icture of two companion dukes in 
Palll\fall is too gorgeous for hUlnbn eye to endure. A man would 
be scorched to cinders by so much light, as he would be crushed by 
a sack of sovereigns even though he 11light be a]]o\\Ted to have then1 
if he could carry them away. But there can be no doubt that a peer 
takf'n at. rand0111 as a con1panion \vould be preferable to a clerk frol11 
the counting-house-taken at randonl. The clerk might turn out a 
scholar on your hands, and the peer no better than a poor spendthrift; 
but the chances are the othe1" "\vay. 
A tuft-hunter is a snob, a paradise is a snob, the man who allo,vs 
the manhood \vithin hiIn to ùeawed by a coronet is a snob. The Inan who 
\vorships nlf're \vf'alth is a snob. But so also is he \vho, in fear lest- 
he should be called a snob, is afraid to seek the acquaintance-or if 
it conle to speak of the acquaintance-of those ,\\Those acquaintance is 
manifestly desirable. In a11 this I feel that Thackeray was carried 
beJond the truth by his intense desire to put down what is mean. 
It is in truth wen for us 811 to know what constitutes snobbism, 
and I think that Thackeray, had he not been driven to dilution and 
dilation, could have told us. If you ,viII keep your hands from pick- 
ing Rnd stealing, and your tong-ue from evil speaking, lying, and 
slandering. you will not be a snob. 'fhe lesson seems to be simple, 
and perhaps a Httle trite, but if you look into it, it will be found to 
contain nearly all that Ls necessary. 
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But the excellence of each individual picture as it i
 draw'n is not 
the less striking because there lllay be found some fault ,,,ith the 
series as a whole. '\Vbat can excel the telling of the story of Captain 
Shindy at his c1ub-,,-hich is, I Inust 0\\'11, as true as it is graphic? 
Captain Shindy is a real snob. '" Look at it, sir: is it cooked? 
Smel1 it, sir. Is it nleat fit for a gentleman?' he roars out to the 
'ste,yard, ,vho stand
 trenlbling before hin1, and ,vho in vain tens hilll 
that the Bishop of Bullocksn1ithy has just 11aù three frOlll the sanle 
loin." The telling as regards Captain 
hindy is excellent, but the 
sidp-long attack upon the episcopate is cruel. "All th
 '\"aiter:s in 
the club are huddled round the captain's lllutton-chop. He roars out 
the most horrible curses at John for not bringing the pickles. He 
uttprs the most dreadful oaths because Tholuas has not arrived ,,,ith 
the Harvey sauce. Peter comes tunlbling \vith the ,,-ater jug over 
Jeames, \"ho is bringing the' glittering canisters ,vith bread." 
* * * * * * * * .. * 
"Poor 
Irs. Shindr and the children are, mean,vhi1e, in dingy 
lodgings s0J11e\vhere, ",-aited up0n by a charity girl in pattens." 
The visit to Castle Carabas, and the housekeeper's description of 
the ".onders of the falllÌ1.;T lllansion, is as good. ((, The Side En- 
trance and ' AU,' 8a
.s the housekeeper. I The halligator bO\Ter the 
mantelpi
ce \vas brought hOlue by Hadn1Íral St. )Iichaels, \vhen a 
capting ,vith Lord Hanson. The harnls on the cheers is the hal'Ins of 
the Carabas fanlily. The great 'all is seventy feet in lenth, fifty-six: 
in breath, and thirty-eight feet 'igh. The carvings of the chinl1ies, 
repre:senting the buth of Venus and 'Ercule
 and 'Eyelash, is by V' an 
Chislulll, the nlost fanlons sculpture of his hage and country. The 
ceiling, b.Y' CaliInanco, represents Painting, Harchitecture, and 1Iusic 
-the naked feluale figure \vith the barrel-organ-introducing George, 
fir
t Lord Carabas, to the Tenlple of the 
luses. The \vinder orna- 
Inents is by 'Vanderputty. The floor is Patagonian Inarble; and the 
chandelier in the centre \vas presented to Lionel, second luarquis, by 
Le\vy the Sixteenth, ,,'hose 'ead \yas cut hoff in the French Revolu 
tion. 'Ye now henter the South Gallery,'"' etc., etc. All of ,vhich is 
very good fun, ,vith a dash of truth in it also as to the snobbery-- 
only in this it \vill be necessary to be quite sure ".here the snobbery 
lies. If my Lord Carabas has a " buth of 'Tenus," beautiful for all 
eyes to see, there is no snobbery, only good-nature, in the sho",'ing it ; 
nor is there snobbery in going to see it, if a beautiful" buth of 'T e- 
nus" has charms for you. If you lllerely ,vant to see the inside of a 
lord's house, and the lord is puffed up \yith the pride of showing his, 
then there ,vill be t\VO snobs. 
Of aU those papers it may be said that each has that quality of a 
pearl about it 'which in the prev-ious chapter I endeavoured to explain. 
In each SOllle little point is made in excellent language, so as to chann 
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by its neatness, incision, and drollery. But The Snob Papers had 
better be read separately, and not taken in the hnnp. 
Thackeray ceased to ,vrite for Pllnclt in 1852, either entirely or 
almost so. 


CIIA.PTER III. 


VANITY FAIR. 


SO
IETHTNG lIas been said, in the biographical chapter, of tIle way in 
,yhich Vanity FaÙ" ,vas produced, and of the period in the author's 
Hfe in ,vhich it ,"vas ,vritten. He had bec()lne fa1uous-to a lÏ1nited 
extent-by the exquisite nature of his contribution
 to periodicals; 
but he desired to do s0111ething larger, sOlllething grpater, sOlnething-, 
perhaps, less ephellleral. For though Barry Lyndon and ot lu'rs have 
not proved to be ephelueral v 
t ,vas thus That he regarded the In. In 
this spirit he ,vent to ,york and wrote JTanit'1 p'(lir. 
It 111ay be as ,""Yell to speak first of the fatfíts 'which ,vere attributed 
to it. It ,vas said that the good peo
Jle ".pre all fools, and that the 
clever people ,vere a11 knaves. Whpn the critics-the talking critics 
as 'well as the writing critics-began to discu
s J/á/dty Fair, thele 
had already grown up a feeling as to Thackeray as an author-that 
he was one who lu.d taken up the business of castigating the vices of 
the ,vorld. Scott had dealt with the heroics, 'v hether displayed in his 
Flora 
lacI VOl'S, or Meg l\lerrilieses, in his I van hoes or Ochi1trpes. 

Iiss Edgeworth had been Inoral; l\Iiss Austen conventional; Bul wer 
had been poetical and 8putimental; 
IHrr'yatt and Lever had bpen 
funny and pugnacious, ahvays ,vith a dash of gallantry, displaying 
funny naval and funny nlÍlitary life; and Dickens had alreally Le- 
COltle great in painting the virtues of the lower ordprs. But by all 
these sOlne kind of virtue had heen sung, though it nlight be only th(-' 
virtue of riding a horse or fighting a duel. Eyen Eugene Aranl al)(1 
Jack Sheppard, ,yith ,,,hol11 Thackeray found so ll1uch ïau1t, .W(->j P 
intended to be fine fello,vs, though they broke into houses and COlll- 
nÜtted murders. The primary object of all those writers was to 
create an interest by exciting sYlnpathy. To enhance our sYlupathy 
personages ,",,'ere introducf'd ,vho ,vere very vile indel,d-as Bucklaw, 
in the guise of a lover, to heighten our feelings for Ravens,yood and 
Lucy; as \Yi1d, as a thief-taker, to make us 1110re anxious for the sav- 
ing of Jack; as Raìph Kickleby, to pile up the pity for his niece 
Kate. But each of these novelists 1l1ight have appropriately begun 
with an A-rma vÏ1'"u1nque cano. The song was to be of something 
god-like-even with a Peter SiInple. \Vith rrhackeray it had been 
altogether different. Alas, alas! the meanness of human wishes j 
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the poornf1ss of human results! That had been his tone. There can 
he no doubt that the heroic had appeared contenlptible to him, as 
L
ing untrue. The girl ,vho had deceived her papa and luaUlnla 
seelned nlore probable to hhn than she who perished under the 
willo\v-tree froln sheer lo\.e-as given in the 
ast chapter. \Yhy 
. sing- songs that are false? \Vhy tell of Lucy .Ashtons and Kate 
XickleLys, when pretty girls, let then1 he ever so beautiful, can be 
silly anù sly? \Yhy pour philosophy out of the l110uth of a fashion- 
able young gentleman like Pelhalll, seeing that young gentlemen of 
that sort rarely, or 've nlay say ne\.er, talk after that fashion? \Yhy 
Blake a house- breaker a gallant, chanuing young fellow', the truth being 
that house-breakers as a rule are as objectionaole in their manners as 
tluJv are in their ulorals! Tlu
ckeray's luind had in truth ".orked in 
thi
 \yay, and he had becolne a satirist. That haù been all very ,veIl 
for [lra8er and PU/l.th
. but when his satire was continued through a 
long noyel, in twenty-four parts, readers-\vho do in truth like the 
heroic Letter than the ,vicked-began to declare that this ,'.riter ,vas 
no novelist, but only a cynic. 
Thence the question 
rises ".hat a novel should be-,,
l1Ïch I ".ill 
endeavour to discuss ,.ery shortly in a later chapter. But this special 
fault ,vas certainly found ,vith VaJdty Fai'r at the time. Heroines 
should not only be beautiful, but should be elldo,ved also 'with a quasi 
celestial grace-grace of dignity, propriet
., and reticence. A heroine 
should hardly ,vant to be luarried, the arrangelllent being ahnost too 
ulundane-and, 
hould she be brought to consent to undergo such 
bond, because of its acknowledged utility, it should be at SOllle period 
so distant as hardly to present itself to the u1Ïnd as a reality. Eating 
and drinking should be altogether indifferent to her, and her clothes 
should be picture
qne rather than slnart, and that froul accident rather 
than design. Thackeray's 
\.Illelia does not at an C01l1e up to the de- 
scription here gÍ\Ten. She i8 proud of having a lover, constantly de- 
claring to hf>rself and to others that he is "the greatest and the best 
of lllell "-whereas the young gentlen1an is, in truth, a very little 
lnan. She is not at all indifferent as to her finery, nor, as we see in- 
cidentally, to enjoying her suppers at Vauxhall. She is anxious to 
be married-and as soon as possible. A hero, too, should be dignified 
and of a noble presence; a lllan ,vho, though he lllay be as poor as 
Xicholas 
ickleby, should nevertheless be beautiful on all occasions, 
and never deficient in readiness, address, or self-assprtion. Vanity 
Fairis specially declared by the author to be "a novel without a 
hel'o," and therefore 've have hardly a right to complain of deficiency 
of heroic conduct in any of the nla
e characters. But Captain Dob- 
bin does becolne the hero, and is deficient. 'Yhy ,vas he called Dob- 
bin, except to nlake hirn ridiculous? \Yhy is he so shanlefully ugly 

o shy, so a,vkward '? \Vhy ".as he the son of a grocer? Thackeray 
in so depicting him ,vas detenllined to run counter to the recognised 
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taste of novel readers. And then again there was the feeling of 
another great fault. Let there be the virtuous in a novel and let 
there be the vicious, the dignified and the undignified, the 
ubliIne 
and the ridiculous-only let the virtuous, the dignified, and the sub- 
lime be in Lhe ascendant. Edith Bellenden, and Lord Evandale, and 
Morton hhnself \vould be too stilted, ,vere they not enli\"ened by l\Iause, 
and Cuddie, and Poundtpxt. But here, in this novel, the vicious and 
the absurd have been lllade to be of lllore ÍInportance than the good 
and the noble. Becky Sharp and Ha\vdon Cr
nvley are the real hero- 
ine and hero of the story. It is \vith thel11 that the reader is called 
upon to interest hÎlnself. It is of them he \vill think \vhen he is read- 
ing the book. It is by then1 that he ,,,ill judge the book '\vhen he has 
read it. There \vas r.lo doubt a f{'eHng ,vith the public that tl!ough 
satire may be very ,veIl in its place, it should not be made the back- .. 
bone of a 'work so long anù so ÏInportant as this. A short story such 
as Catherine or Barry Lyndon Inight be pronounced to have been 
called for by the iniquities of an outs:de world; but this seenled to 
the readers to have been addressed ahnost to themselves. No\v lllen 
and \VOn1en like to be painted as Titian \vould have painted them, or 
Haffaelle-not as Heulbrandt, or even I{ubel1s. 
\Vhether the ideal or the real is the best form of a novel may be 
questioned, ùut there can be no doubt that as there are novelists \vho 
cannot descend from the bright heaven of the imagination to '\valk 
'\vith their feet upon the earth, so there are others to whom it is not 
given to soar alnong clouùs. The reader n1ust please hiInself, and 
make his selection if he cannot enjoy both. There are lllany \"ho 
are carried into a heaven of pathos ùy the ,vops of a l\faster of Ra- 
venswood, \vho fail altogether to be touched by the enduring con- 
stancy of a Dobbin. 'fhere are others-and I will not ßay but they 
lllay enjoy the keenest delight ,vhich literature can give-\vho can-. 
not clnploy their nlÍnds on fiction unless it be conveyed in poetry. 
With Thackeray it ,vas essential that the representations Inade by hbn 
should Le, to his o,vn thinking, life-like. A Dobbin seenled to hÍIn 
to be such a one as lnight probably be nlet ,vith in the \vorld, ,vhereas 
to his thinking a Ravenswood ,vas shnply a creature of the imagina- 
tion. He \vould have said of such, a:s \\re \vould say of fell1ale faces 
by Raffaelle. that ,vonlen '\votlld like to be like theIn, but are not like 
them. l\Ien nlight like to be like Ravens\vood, and won1en lllay 
dream of n1en so formed and constituted, but such men do not exist. 
Dobbins do, and therefore Thackeray chose to ,vrite of a Dobbin. 
So also of the preference given to Becky Sharp and to Ra\vdon 
Crawley. Thackeray thought that lllore can be dune by exposing the 
vice') than extolling- the virtues of Inankind. :No doubt he had a 
more thorough beliëf in the one than in the other. The Dobbins he 
did encounter-seldom; the l
a\vdon Crawleys very often. He sa\v 
around him 
o much that '\vas Inean! He "yas hurt so often by the 
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little vanities of people! It ,vas thus that he ,vas driven to that 
o,"'erthoughtfulness about snobs of which I have spoken in the last 
chapter. It thus becanle n
tural to him to insist on the thing ,,'hich 
he hat,=d ,,,ith uncea5ing assiduity, and onl
- to break out now and 
again into a rapture of love for tbe true nobility ,vhich ,vas dear to 
. hinl-as he did ,,-ith the character of Captain Dobbin. 
It must be added to all this, that, before be has done \vith his snob 
or his kna,-e, he ,vill generally ,veRve in SOllle little trait of IltlIllanity 
bv ,vhich the sinner shall be relieved froll1 the ab
olute darkness of 
utter iniquity. He ùeals ".ith no'Varneys or Deputy-Shepherds, all 
villanr and all lies, because the snobs and knaves he had seen had 
ne,.er been all snob or all kna,.e. E,-en Shindy probably had some 
feeling for thp poor" 01l1an he lpft at hOllle. Rawdon Cra,vley lo,.ed 
his ,vicked ,,-ife dt>arly, and there were IlIOIllents even ,vith her in 
'which SOine redeen1Ïng trait half reconcile
 her to the re:lder. 

uch ,vere the faults ,,-hich ,vere found in Vanity Fail"
. but 
though the faults ,,'ere found freel.r
 the book "-as read by all. 
Tho>o:e ,vho are old enough can ,veIl reillember the effect ".hich it had, 
and the ,velcome ,vhich ,vas gh.en to the different nUlllbers as they 
app
ared. Thou
h th
 story is vague and ,vandering, clearly com- 
menced 'vithout any idea of an ending, J-et there is sOll1ething in the 
telling ,,-hich makes every portion of it perfect in itself. There are 
ab5)urdities i. it 'which ".ould not be adn1itted to anyone ".ho had not 
a peculiar gift of ll1aking pven his absurdities deligl;tful. Xo school- 
girl who ever lh.ed ,volIld have thro,vn back her gift-Look, as Re- 
bpcca did the" dixonary," out of the carriage ,dndo". as she "ras 
taken away frOIn school. But ,vho does not }o,.e that scene ',"lth 
,yhich the ñovel conlnlences? How could such a girl as Anlelia Os- 
borne have got herself into such society as that in ,vhich ,ve see her 
at Y' auxhall? But ,ve forgive it aU because of the telling. And then 
there is that cro,vning absurdity of Sir Pitt Cra,vley and his estab- 
Jishment. 
I ne,.er could underst.and how Thackerav in l1Ïs first serious at- 
tempt could have dared to subject himself and Sir Pitt Cra,vley to 
the critics of the tÍ111e. Sir Pitt is a baronet, a Ulan of large property, 
and in Parliament, to ,vhonl Becky Sharp goes as a go,yerness at the 
end of a delightful visit ,vith her friend ......\nlelia Sedley, on leaving 

Iiss Pinkerton's school. The Sedley carriage takt5 her to Sir Pitt's 
door. "\Yhen the bell ".as rung a head appeared between the inter- 
stices of the dining-roonl shutters, and the door ,vas opened by a man 
in drab breeches and gaiters, ,vith a dirty old coat, a foul old neck- 
cloth lashed round his bristly neck, a shining bald head, a leering red 
face, a pair of t,vinkling gray eyes, and a mouth perpetually on the 
grin. 
" , This Sir Pitt Crayley's?' says John from the box. 
" , E'es,' says the man at the door J 'with a nod. 
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It 'Hand down these 'ere trunks there,' said John. 
" , Hand 'em do,vn yourself,' said the porter." 
But John on the box declines to do this, as he cannot leave his horses. 
"The bald-headed nlan, taking his hands out of his breeches' 
pockets, ad vanced on this sunlnlons, and throwing- l\Iiss Sharp's trunk 
over his shoulder, carried it into the house." Then Becky is sho\vn 
into the house, and a disulantled dining-roolll is described, into \vhich 
she is led by tbe dirty man \vith the trunk. 


Two kitchen chairs, and a round table. and an attenuated old poker and tongs, 
were. however, gathered round the tìreplace, as was a sance-pan over a feeble, sput- 
tering fire, There was a bit of cheese and bread and a tIn candlestick on the table, 
and a little black porter ill a pint pot. 
., Had your dinner, I suppo
e ?', This was sai1 by him of the bald head. "It is 
not too warm for you? LIke a drop of beer?" 
" \Vhere IS Sir Pitt Crawley?" said 1\1]8S Sharp, majestically. 
"He. he! l'm Sir t-itt Cr3\
.le
. . Rek'iect you owe nle a lJint for bringing down 
your luggage. He. he! ask TInker If I am 't." 
The lady addres
ed as 1\Irs. Tinker at this moment made her appearance, with a 
pipe and a paper of tobacco, for which she had been despatched a mInute before 

1i
8 Sharp's arrival, and she handed the artIcles over to Sir Pitt, who had taken his 
seat by the fire. 
"Where's the farden ?" said he. "I gave you three half-pence 
 where's the 
chanO'e old Tinker?" 
., fhere," replied l\lrs. Tinker, flinging down the coin. "It"s only baronets as 
cares about farthIngs." 


. 
Sir Pitt Cra,vley has al\vays been to me a stretch of audacity ,vhich 
I have been unable to understand. But it has been accppted; and 
from this COlll111encelnent of Sir Pitt Cra"vley have grown the "Ton- 
derful characters of the Cra,vley fan1ily-old 
Iiss Cra\vley, the 
worldly, "Ticked, pleasure-loving aunt; the Rl-'V. Bute Cra,vley and 
his wife, who are quite as ,,,orldly ; the sanctirnonious elder son, 'who 
in truth is not less so ; and Ra\vdon, who ultinlately beCOllles Bt'cky's 
husband-,vho is the bad hero of the Look, as DoLbin is the good 
hero. They are adnlirable ; but it is quite clear that Thackeray had 
known nothing of \vhat ,vas cOluing about thelll \vhen he cau
ed 
ir 
Pitt to eat his tripe with 
Irs. Tinker in the London dinillg-roonl. 
There is a double story running through the book. the parts of 
which are but lightly ,voven together, of ,vhich the former tens us the 
life and adventures of that singular young \-vonlan, Becky Sharp; and 
the other the troubles and ultiIllate success of our noble hero, Cap- 
tain Dobbin. Though it be true that readf'rs prefer, or pretend to 
prefer, the rOlnantic to the COlll111on in their novels, and complain of 
pages which are defiled \vith that ,vhich is low, yet I find that the 
a bsurd, the ludicrous, and even the evil, leave llH)re illlpression be
 
hind thenl than the grand, the beautiful, or even the good. Dominie 
SampsfJn, Dugald Dalgetty, and Both well are. I think, Inore relnelll- 
be red than Fergus l\Iaclvor, than Ivanhoe hiInself, or 1\11'. Butlf>r the 
minister. It certainly came to pass that, ill spite of the critics, Becky 
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Sharp became t1Ie first attractioll in Vanity Fair. ,"Vhen we speak 
no\vof Vanity Fair, it is always to Becky that our thoughts recur. 
She nas made a position for herself in the ,vorld of fiction, and bono 
of our established personages. 
I have already said lli>\v she left schoo], thro\ving the "dixonary" 
.out of the ,vindo,v, like dust fronl her feet, and "ras taken to spend 
a few halcyon \veeks with her friend Amelia Sedler, at the Seùley 
lllansion in Rllssel1 Square. There she meets a brother Sed ley hOI110 
froln India-the inlrnortal Jos-at 'VhOlll she began to set her hither. 
to untried cap. IIere \ve become acquainted both ,,,ith the Sedley 
and 'with the Osborne fauIilies, with all their dOlnestic affections and 
dOlnestic snobbery, and ha,Te to confess that the snobbery is stronger 
than the affection As \ye desire to love AIHelia Sedley, ,ve 'wish that 
the people around her \vere less vulgar or less selfish-especially \va 
"rish it in regard to that handsonle young feIIo\v, George Osborne, 
",h0111 she loves \vith her ,vhole heart. But \"ith Jos Sedler ".e are 
inclined to be content, though he be fat, purse- proud, a\vk\vard, a 
drunkard, and a co\vard, because "Te do not want anything better fOf 
Becky. Becky does not \vant anything better for herself, because 
the man has nloney. She has been born a pauper. She kno\vs her. 
self to be but ill qualified to set up as a beauty-though by dint of 
cleverness she does succeed in that. after\vards. She has no advantages 
in regard to friends or falnily as she enters life. She lllust earn her 
bread fOI herself. Young as she is, she loves nloney, and has a great 
idea of the po\ver of n10ney. Therefore, though J os is distasteful 
at all points, she instantly makes her attack. She fails, ho\vever, at 
any rate for the present. She never becolnes his wife, but at last she 
succeeds in getting- some of his money. But before that time Cùrnes 
she has many a suffering to endure, and many a triulnph to enjoy. 
She goes to Sir Pitt Cra\vley as governess for his second fan1ily, 
and is taken do\vn to Queen's Cra\vley in the country. rrhere hpr 
cleverness prevails, e\Ten \vith the baronet, of ,,,,hon1 I have just gi ven 
Thackeray's portrait. She keeps his accounts: and ,vrites his letters, 
and helps him to save llloney; she reads with the elder sister books 
they ought not to have read; she flatters the sanctin10nious son. In 
point of fact, she becomes all in all at. Queen's Cra\vley, so that Sir 
Pitt himself fans in love \vith her-for there is reason to think that 
Sir Pitt n1ay soon become again a ,vidower. But there also caIne 
do\vn to the baronet's house, on an occasion of general entertaining, 
Captain Ra\vdon Cra\vler. Of course Becky sets her cap at hilll, and 
of course succeeds. She al \va:rs succeeds. Though she is only the 
goyerness, he insists upon dancing ,vith her, to the neglect of all 
the young ladies of the neighbourhood. They continue to \valk to- 
gether by moonlight-or starlight-the great, heavy, stupid, half- 
tipsy dragoon, and the intriguing, covetous, altogethp.r unprincipled 
roung woman. And the two roung people absolutely COll1e to love 
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one another in their way-the heavy, stupid, fuddled dragoon, and 
the false, covetous, altogether unprincipled young \VOlnan. 
The fat aunt Cra\vley is a lllaiden lady, very rich, and Becky quite 
succeeùs in gaining the rich aunt by her wiles. The aunt bpcolnes so 
fond of Becky down in the country, that when she has to return to 
her own house in to\vn, sick frolll over-eating, shp cannot be happy 
\vithout taking Becky \vith her. So Becky iß installed in the house in 
London, having been taken away abruptly frotH her pupils, to the 
great dislllayof the old lady's long-estal>lished resident cOlllpanion. 
They all fall in love \vith her; shp Inakes herself so charnling, she is 
so clever; she can even, by help of a little care in dressing, becollle 
so picturesque! As all this goes on, the reaùer feels what a great 
personage is l\1iss He becca Sharp. 
Lady Cra \v ley dieß do\vn in the country, \v hile Becky is still stay- 
ing \vith his sister, ,vho \vill not part with her. Sir Pitt at once 
rushes up to town, beforp. the funeral, looking for consolation where 
only he can find it. Becky brings him do\vn \vord fronl his sister's 
rOOln that the old lady is too ill to see hÍIn. 
" So much the better," Sir Pitt answered; "I want to see yon, :Miss Sharp. I 
want you back at Queen'A Crawley, mIss," the barollet said. His eyes had such a 
8trange look, and were fixed upon her so stedfa
tly that Rebecca Sharp began al- 
most to tremble. Then she half promises, talks about the dear children. and angles 
with the old rr
an. ,. I tell you I want yon," he S
lYS; "I'm going back to the vu- 
neral, wIìl you come back 
-yes or no 
" 
"I daren't. I don't think-It wouldn't be right-to be alone-with you, sir," 
Becky said, seemingly in great agitation. 
"I say again, I want you. I can.t get on without you. I didn t see what it was 
till you went away. rrhe house all goes wrong. It's not the same place. All my 
accounts has got niuddled again. You must come back. Do come back. Dear 
Becky, do come ?" 
" Come-as what, sir?" Rebecca gasped out. 
"Come as Lady Crawlev, if you like. There, will that zatisfy you 
 Come back 
and be my wife. You're vit for it. Birth be hanged. You're as good a lady as 
ever I see. You've got more brains in yonr little vinger than any ba onet's wife in 
the country. "Vill you come? Yes or no? ' Rebecca is startled, but the old man 
goes on. "I'll mak.e you happy; zee if I don't. You shall do what you like, 
spend what you like', and have it all your own way. I'll make you a settlement. 
I'll do everything regular. Look here," and the old man fell down on his knees 
and leered at her like a satyr. 
But Rebecca, though she had been angling, angling for favour and 
love and po\ver, had not expected this. For once in her life she loses 
ller presence of mind, and exclaims: "Oh, Sir Pitt; oh, sir; I-I'nl 
married already!" She has married Rawùon Crawley, Sir Pitt's 
Jounger son, 
nss Cra,vley's favourite among-those of her faulily who 
are looking for her money. But she keeps her secret for the present, 
and ,vrites a charming letter to thp Captain: "Dearest,-80mething 
tell
 Ine that \ve shall conquer. You shall leave that odious regi- 
ment. Quit gami-ng, racing, and be a good boy, and we shaH all live 
in Park Lane, and ma tante shall leave us all her Inoney." Ma ta-nte,s 
money has been in her mind all through, but yet she loves him. 
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"Suppose the old lady doesn't come to," Rawdon said to his JittJe wife as they 
sat together in the snug litt1e Brompton lodgings. She had heen trying the new 
piano all the morning. The new gloves fitted her to a nicety. The new shawl be- 
came her wonderfully. The new nngs glittered on her little hand8, and the new 
watch ticked at her waist. 
" Tll make your fortune," she said; and DelIlah patted Samson's cheek. 
" You can do anything," he said, ki
8ing the little hand. ., By Jove you can J 
and we'll drive down to the Star and Garter and dine, by Jove 1" 


They ,vere neither of thenl quite heartless at that moment, nor did 
Ra,vdon ever become quite bad. Then follo\v the adventures of Becky 
as a married 'von1an, through all of ,vhich there is a gïimn1er oÏ ìOV6 for 
her stupid husband, ,yLile it is the real purpose of her heart to get 
1l10ney ho,v she may-by her charms, by her ,,"it, by her lies, by her 
reaàiness. She 1l1akes love to everyone-even to her sanctimonious 
brother-in-la"w', ,vho becomes Sir Pitt in his time-and ahvays suc- 
ceeds. But in her love-nlaking there is nothing of lov
. She gets 
hold of that well-relllen1bered old reprobate, the 
Iarquig of Steyne, 
,vho possesses the t\""O valuable gifts of being very dissolute and very 
rich, and from him she obtains nloneyand je,vels to her heart's de- 
sire. The abon1Ïnations of Lord Steyne are depicted in the stronge::,'t 
language of ,vhich Vanity Fair adn1Ïts. The reader's hair stands 
a]mo
t on end in horror at the ,vickedness of the two \vretches-at 
her desire for n10ne)"', sheer lnoney; and his for ,vickeclness, sheer 
,víckedness. Then her husband finds her out-poor Ra\vdon! \vho 
\vith all his faults and thick-headed stupidity, has become absolutel)- 
entranced bv the ,viles of his little \vife. He is carried off to a 
sponging-hoilse, in orùer that he 111ay be out of the \yay, anù, on 
escaping unexpectedly froln thraldoln, finds the lord in his ,vife's 
drawing-roon1. 'Yhereupon he thrashes the old lord, nearly killing 
him; takes a,vay the plunder \vhich he finds on his ,vife's person, and 
l1urries a\vay to seek as
istance as to further revenge ;-for he is de- 
termined to shoot the marquis, or to be shot. lIe goes to one Captain 

Iacmurdo, ,vho is to act as his second, and there he pours out his 
hpart. "You don't kno'v how fond I was of that one," Ra,,
don said, 
half-inarticulately. "DaIlln1e, I follo,,-ed her like a fOQtn1an! I 
gave up everything I had to her. 1'111 a beggar because I ,"ould 
D1arry her. By Jove, sir, rye pawned IllY o,vn \\
atch to get her any- 
thing she fancied. And she-she's been Dlaking a purse for hersel f 
all the time, and grudged me a hundred pounds to get me out of 
quod!" His friend alleges that the \vife may be innocent after an. 
" It may be so," Ra,vdon exclain1ed sadly; "but this don't look very 
innocent I" And he showed the captain the thousand-pound note 
,vhich he had found in Becky's pocket-book. 
But the marquis can do better than fight; and Rawdon, in spite of 
his true love, can do better than follo\v thp qu.arrel up to his o\vn un- 
doing. The nlarquis, on the spur of the moment, gets the lady's 
husband appointed governor of Coventry Island, with a, salary of 
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three thousand pounds a year ; and poor Ra ,vdon at last condescends 
to accept the appointment. He will not see his wife again, but he 
makes her an allo\vance out of his income. 
In arranging all this, Thackeray is enabled to have a side blow at 
the British ,yay of distributing patronage-for the favour of \vhich 
he \vas afterwards hiInself a candidate. He quotes as follows from 
Tile Royalist ne\vspaper: "\V e hear that the governorship "-of 
Coventry Islanù-" has been offered to Colonel Ra\vdon Crawley, C. 
B., a distinguished \Vaterloo officer. We need not only men of ac- 
kno\vledged bravery, but men of administrative talents to superin
 
tend the affairs of our colonies; and we have no doubt that the 
gentleman selected by the Colonial Office to fill the lamented vacancy 
\v hich has occurred at Coventry Island is adlnirably calculated for 
the post." The reader, however, is a\vare that the officer in question 
cannot \vrite a sentence or speak two words correctly. 
Our heroine's adventures are carried on Inuch further, but they 
c.annot be given here in detail. To the end she is the saIne-utterly 
false, selfish, covetous, and successful. To have 111ade such a woman 
really in love \vould have been a mistake. Her husband she likes 
best-because he is, or was, her own. But there is no man so foul, 
so \vicked, so unattractive, but that she can fawn over him for money 
and jewels. There are 'vomen to whoIn nothing is nasty, either in 
person, language, scenes, actions, or principle-and Becky is one of 
them; and yet she is herself attractive. A most wonderful sketch, 
for the perpetration of \v hich all Thackeray.s power of combined in- 
dignation and humour was necessary! 
The story of Amelia and her two lovers, George Osborne and Cap- 
tain, or, as he canle afterwards to be, Major, and Colonel Dobhin, is 
less interesting, siIn ply because goodness and eulogy are less exciting 
than wickedness and censure. Amelia is a true, honest-hearted, 
thoroughly English young \,,"onlan, ,vho loves her love because he is 
grand-to her eyes-and loving him, loves hilll with all her heart. 
Readers have said that she is silly, only because she is not heroic. I 
do not kno\v that she is more silly than many young ladies whom \ve 
who are old have loved in our youth, or than those whonl our sons 
are loving at the present time. Readers complain of Amelia because 
she is absolutely true to nature. There are no Raffaellistic touches, 
no added graces, no divine rOlnance. She is fenlÍnine all over, and 
British-loving, true, thoroughly unselfish, yet with a taste for hav- 
ing things comfortable, forgiving, quite capable of jealousy, but 
prone to be appeased at once, at the first kiss; quite convinced that 
her lover, her husband, her children, are the people in all the ,vorld 
to ",horn the greatest consideration is due. Such a one is sure to be 
the dupe of a Becky Sharp, should a Becky Sharp come in her ,vay- 
as is the case with so many sweet Amelias wholn we have known. 
But in a matter of love she is sounq 
nou
h and sensible enough- 
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and she is as true as steel. I know no trait in Amelia which a maD. 
,yould be ashamed to find in his own daughter. 
She 111arries her George Osborne, \-vIlo, to tell the truth of him, is 
but a poor kind of fello\v, though he is a brave soldier. He thinks 
much of his o\vn person, and is seJfish. Thackeray puts in a touch 
, or two here and there bv \vhich he is made to be odious. He \vould 
rather give a present to hbnself than to the girl \vho loved hinl 
:Nevertheless, when her father is ruined he nlarries her, and he fights 
hravelyat 'Yaterloo, and is killed. "
o more firing ".as h('ard at 
Brus
els. The pursuit rolled nliles away. Darkness canle do\vn on 
the field and the city; and Atnelia ,vas pra
.ing for George, \vho ,vas 
lying on his face, dead, ,vith a bullet through his heart." 
Then folIo\vs the long courtship of DoLbin, the true hero-he ,vho 
has been the friend of George since their old school-days; \vho has 
1i ved \vith him and ser\.ed hilll, and has also loved Alne1Ïa. But he 
has Io\.ed her-as one lllaD may love another-solely ,vith a vie\v to 
the profit of his friend. He has known all along that George and 
Alnelia have been engaged to each other as boy and girl. George 
,,"ould have neglected her, but Dobbin \,"ould not allo\v it. George 
,vould ha,-e jilted the girl ,vho ]oved hiln, but Dobbin ,,"ould not let 
hiIn. He had nothing to get for hilnself, but loving her as he did) it 
was the 'york of his 1i fe to get for her all that she ,vanted. 
George is shot at \Yaterloo, and then conle fifteen :years of \vidow. 
hood-fifteen years during \vhich Becky is carrying on her lnanæu- 
vres-fifteen years during ,yhich Aluelia cannot bring herself to ac- 
cept the devotion of the old captain, ,vho becolnes at last a colol1pl. 
But at the end she is ',,"on. " The vessel is in port. He has got the 
prize }le has been trying for all his life. The bird has C01l1e in at 
last. There it is, \-vith its head on its shoulder, billing and coning 
clean up to his heart, \"ith soft, outstretched fluttering "wings. This 
is ,vhat he has asked for e\.ery day and hour for eighteen years. This 
is what he has pined after. Here it is-the sUllilnit, the end, the last 
page of the third volume." 
The reader as he closes the book has on his mind a strong conyic- 
tion, the strongest possible conyiction, that alllong men George is 
as \veak and Dobbin as noble as any that he has 111et in literaturp; and 
that alllong \,"0111en Alllelia is as true and Becky as vile as any he has 
encountered. Of so nluch he ,vill be conscious. In addition to this 
he will unconsciously have found that ev'ery page he has read ,vill 
ha\.e been of interest to hhn. There has been no padding, no Jon 
gueurs; every bit ,vill ha\-e had its \veight \vith hÏ1n. And he \vili find 
too at the end, if he ,viII think of it-though readers, I fear, seldonl 
think much of this in regard to books they have read-that the lesson 
taught in every page has been good. There may be details of evil 
painted so as to disgust-painted almost too plainly-but none painted 
so as to allure. 
ACME BI G. 11.-16. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PENDENNIS AND THE NEWCOMES. 


THE absence of the heroic ,vas, in Thackeray, so palpable to Thackeray 
himself that in his original preface to Pendennis, when he began to be 
a,vare that his reputation \vas made, he tells his public 'what they Iuay 
expect and what they lliay not, and makes his joking complaint of the 
readers of his time because they will not endure ,vith patience the true 
picture of a natural man. U Even the gentlenlen of our age," he says- 
adding that the story of Pendennis is an attenlpt to describe one of theIn, 
just as he is-" even those ,ve cannot show as they are with the no- 
torious selfishness of their tinle and their education. Since the author 
of Tom Jones ,vas buried, no ,vriter of fiction anlong us has been per- 
mitted to depict to hi:s utmost po,ver a MAN. \Ve must shape him, 
and give hinl a certain conventional tenlper." Then he rebukes his 
audience because they ,viII not listen to the truth. " You win not 
hear \vhat 11loves in the real ,vorld, 'what passes in society, in the 
clubs, colleges, mess-rooms-what is the life and talk of your sons." 
You ,yant the Raffaellistic touch, or that of some painter of horrors 
equally removed from the truth. I tell you how a man really does act- 
as did Fielding ,,'ith Tom Jones-but it does not satisfy you. You 
,vill not sympathise \vith this young man of n1Ïne, this Pend ennis, be- 
cause he is neither angel nor iInp. If it be so, let it be so. I \vill 
not paint for you 'angels or imps, because I do not see thf'nl. The 
young nlan of the day, w hOIn I do sep, and of w hOI11 I kno,v the inside 
and the out thoroughly, hinl I have painted for you; and here he is, 
\vhether you like the picture or not. ffhis is what Thackeray meant, 
and, having this in his lllÍnd, he produced Pendennis. 
The object of a novel should be to instruct in nlorals while it anluses. 
I cannot think but that every novelist ,vho has thought much of his art 
,vill ha\.ye realised as much as that for hinlself. \Vhether this may best 
be done by the transcendental or by the common- place is the question 
\vhich it lllore behoves the reader than the author to answer, because 
the author 11lay be fairly sure that he who can do the one ,vill not, 
probably cannot, do the other. If a lad be only five feet high, he does 
not try to enlist in the Guards. Thackeray complains that nlany la- 
dies have "renlonstraÌf>d and subscribers left hÌln," because of 
lJÌs rea1istic tendency. N overtheless he has gone on ,vith his ,york, 
and, in Pendennis, has painted a young man as natural as TOln Jones. 
I-Iad he expended himself in the attempt he could not have àrawn a 
!tfaster of l
avens\vood. 
It has to be admitted that Pendennis is not a fine fellow. He is not 
as weak. 8ß selfish, as untrustworthy as that George Osborne whom 
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Amelia married in Vanity Fair; but nevertheless he is weak, and 
selfish, and untrust,vorthy. He is not such a one as a father would 
,vish to see his son, or a mother to ,velcon1e as a lover for her 
daughter. But then, fathers are so often doolned to find their sons not 
all that they wish, and 1l10thers to see tlHtÍr girls falling in love ,vith 
young men ,vho are not Paladins. In our indiviùualli\"es "-e art' con 
tented to endure an adulÍxture of evil, ,vhich ".e 
hould resent if illl- 
puted to us in the general. 'Ve presulne ourseh
es to be truth- 
speaking, noble in our sentÍInents, generous in our actions. nlodpst and 
unselfish, chivalrous and devoted. But ,,-e forgive and pass oVt'r in 
silence a fe\v delinquencies al110ng ourselves. \Yhat boy at scl:001 
ever is a co\vard-in the general"? \Yhat gent1eInan ever tells a lie? 
\'That young lady is greedy? \Ve take it for granted, as thou...:h they 
,vere fixed rules in life, that our boys froIH our public schools look us 
in the face and are manly; that our gentlelnen tell the truth as a nlatter 
of course; and that our young ladies are refined and unselfish. Thack- 
eray is ahvays protesting that it is not so, and that no good is to be 
done by blinking the truth. He kno,vs that ,ve have our little h0111e 
experiences. Let us have the facts out, and mend ,vhat is bad if \Ve 
can. This novel of Pendennis is one of his loudest protests to this 
effect. 
I \vill not attelnpt to tell the story of Pendennis. how bis mother 
10\Ted hhn, ho,v he first caIne to be brought up together ,,,ith Laura 
Bell, ho,v he thrashed the other boys ,vhen he ,vas a boy, and ho\v he 
fell in love ,vith 
Iiss Fotheringay, nèe Costigan, and ,vas detern1Ìned 
to marry her ,vhile he 'vas still a hobbledehoy, ho'v he ,vent up to 
Boniface, that ,vell-kno,vn college at Oxford, aLd there did no good, 
spending Inoney ,vhich he had not got, and learning to gambìe. The 
English gentleman, as ,ve kno,,", never lies; but Pendennis is not 
quite truthful; ,vhen th
 college tutor, thinking that he hears the 
rattling of dice, lllakes his ,vay into Pen"s rOOln, Pen and his t,,"o 
cOlllpanions are found ,vith three HOlners before thenl, and Pen asks 
the tutor ,vith gravity: cc 'Yhat ,vas the present condition of the 
rÍ\Ter Scamander, and ,vhether it ,vas navigable or no?" He tells his 
lllother that during a certain vacation he must stay up and read, in- 
stead of coming hOllle-but, nevertheless, he goes up to Londo
 
to amuse himself. The reader is soon nlade to understand that; 
though Pen lllay be a fine gentleman, he is not trust,vorthy. But he 
repents and comes hOllie, and kisses his mother; only, alas! he ,vill 
ahvays be kissing sOlnebody else also. 
The story of the AI110rys and the Clayerings, and that ,vonderful 
French cook 1\1. Alcicle )Iirobolant, forUlS one of those delightful di- 
gressions ,vhich Thackeray scatters through his novels rather than 
'weaves into them. They generally have but little to do with the story 
itself, and are brought in only as giving scope for sonle incident to the 
real hero or heroine. But in this digression Pen is very much con. 
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cerned indeed, for he is brought to the yery yerge of matrimony with 
that peculiarly disagreeable lady 
liss Amory. He does escape at last, 
but only \vithin a few pages of the end, 'v hen ,ve are made unhappy 
by the lady's victory over that poor young sinner Foli:er, with wllonl 
we have all come to syulpathise, in spite of his vulgarity and fast pro- 
pensities. She \vould to the last fain have married Pen, in whom she 
believes, thinking that he would make a nallie for her. "II me faut 
des éUlotions," says Blanche. \Vhereupon the author, as he leaves 
her, explains the nature of this l\liss .....1I11or)"s feelings. "For this 
JOUllg lady ,vas not able to carry out any enlotion to the fun, but had 
a shanl enthusiasul, a shanl hatred, a shaIn love} a shaul taste, a shanl 
grief; each of \vhich flared and shone very vehenlently for an instant, 
but subsided and gave place to the next shanl elnotion." Thackeray. 
\vhen he dre\v this portrait, nlust certainly have had some special 
young lady in his vie\v. But t.hough \ve are nlade unhappy for Foker, 
Foker too escapes at last, and Blanclle, ,,'ith her emotions, Dlarries 
that very doubtful noblenlan Con1te l\lontmorenci de Valentinois. 
But all this of l\liss AUlory is but an episode. The purport of the 
story is the \vay in ,vhich the hero is nlade to enter upon th
 \vorld, 
subject as he has been to the s\,reet teaching of his nlt,ther, and sub 
ject as he is Inade to be to the ,vorldly lessons of his old uncle th
 
major. Then he is ill, and nearly dies, and his nlother comes up 
.) 
nurse hin1. And there is his friend \\T arrington, of 'whose family 
down in Suffolk \ve shall have heard s01l1ething \vhen ,ve haye read 
1'1w Virgin ians-one, I think. of the finest characters, as it is certain- 
ly one of the 1110St touching, that Thackeray ever dre\v. \Varrington, 
and Pen's lllother, and Laura are our hero's better angels-angels so 
good as to make us \vonder that a creature so ,,-eak should have had 
such angels about him; though ,ve are driven to confess tbat their' 
affection and loyalty for hiIn are natural. There is a melancholy be- 
neath the roughness of 'Varrington, and a feminine softness COIn binf'd 
\vith the reticent manliness of th
 nlan, .which have endeared hiIn to 
readers beyond perhaps any character in the boole l\Iajor Pendennis 
has become inlmortal. Selfish, ,vorIdly, false, padded, caring alto. 
gether for things mean and poor in themselves; still the readt-r likes 
hilll. It is not quite all for himself. 'fo Pen he is good-to Pen ,vho 
is the head of his fan1ily, and to COlne after him as dIe Pendennis of 
the day. To Pen and to Pen's lllother he is beneficent after his lights. 
In ,vhateyer he undertakes, it is so contrived that the reader shall in 
SOllle dpgree sYlllpathise "vith him. And so it is \vith poor old Costi- 
gan, the drunken Irish captain, l\Iiss Fotheringay's papa. He ,,-as 
not a pleasant person. " \Ve IJave \vitnessed the deshabille of l\lajor 
Pendennis," says our author; "win anyone wisll to be valet-de- 
chalubre to our other hero, Costigan? It \vould seem that the cap- 
tain, before issuing fronl his berlrooln, scented himself with otto of 
whisky." Yet there is a kindliness about him which softens our 
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hearts, though in truth he is very careful that the kindne'3s shall al- 
ways be shown to himself. 
Among those people Pen makes his ,yay to the end of the novel, 
con1Ïng near to shi p,vreck on various occasions, and al ways deserving 
the ship\vreck ,vhich he has almost encountered. Then there "ill 
arise the question whether it might not have been better that he 
should be altogether ship,vreckeù, rather than housed comfortably 
with such a wife as Laura, and left to that enjoyment of happiness 
forever after, ,vhich is the nornlal heaven prepared for heroes and 
heroines who have done their 'york ,vell through three volumes. It 
is ahnost the only instance in all Thackera
-'s ,,-orks in ,,-hkh this 
state of bliss is reached. George Osborne, ",'ho is the beautiful lover 
in Vanity FaÜ', is killed almost before our eyes, on the field of battle, 
and ,ve feel that X emesis has ,vith justice taken hold of hitu. Poor 
old Dobbin does nlarry the ,,'ido,v, 
fter fifteen years of further ser- 
vice, ,vhen we know' him to be a middle-aged luan and her a nliddle- 
aged ,vornan. That glorious Paradise of\vhich I have spoken requires 
a freshness ,vhich can hardly be attributed to the second marriage of 
a ,vido,v ,vIlo has been fifteen years nlourning for her first husband. 
Cli ve S ewcome, "the first young nlan," if we nlay so call hilu, of the 
novel ,vhich I shall mention just no,v, is carried so far berond. Ilk; 
matrimonial elysiu111 that ,ve are allo\ved to see too plainly ho\v far 
froIll true luay be those promises of hymeneal happiness forever after. 
The cares of married life hav'e settled do\vn heavily upon his young 
head before 've leave him. He not only marries, but loses his "rife, 
and is left a Inelancholy wido\ver with his son. ESI110nd and Beatrix 
certainly reach no such elysium as that of \vhich \"'e are speaking. 
But Pen, ,vho surely deserved a Xenlesis, though perhaps not one so 
black as that delnanded by George Osborne's delinquencies, is treated 
as though he had bpen passed through the fire, and had COlne out-if 
not pure gold, still gold good enough for goldsn1iths. ".A,nd ,,
hat 
sort of a husband ,viII this Pendennis be?" This is the question 
asked by the author himself at the end of the no\el ; feeling, no 
doubt, some hesitation as to the justice of 'what he had just done. 
" .And ,,,,hat sort of a husband ,vill this Pendennis be?" nlan,- a read- 
Er ,viII ask, doubting the happiness of such a marriage and tl;e future 
of Laura. The querists are referred to that lady herself, \vho, seeing 
his faults and \vayward moods-seeing and o,vning that there are better 
men than he-loves him ahvavs with the Ino
t constant affection. 
The assertion could be Inade \",iÍh perfect confidence, but is not to the 
purpose. That Laura's affection should be constant, no one ,yould 
doubt; but more than that is ,vanted for happiness. Ro,," about Pen- 
dennis and his constancy? 
The XelCcomes, \vhich I bracket in this chapter with Pendennis, was 
not written till after Esmond, and appeared bet\veen that novel and 
The Virginian8 J which was a sequel to Esmond. It is supposed to be 
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edited by Pen, whose o\vn adventures we have just completed, and is 
conunenced by that celebrated night passed by Colonel Newcome and 
his boy Clive at the Cave of Harmony, during which the colonel is at 
first so pleasantly received and so genially entertained, but fron1 '\vhich 
he is at last banished, indignant at the iniquities of our drunken old 
friend Captain Costigan, \vith \VhOlll \ve had becolne intiIllate in Pen's 
o\vn ll1enloirs. ffhe Loy Clive is described as being probably about 
sixteen. At the end of the story he has run through the adventures 
of his early life, and is left a ntelancholy l11an, a wido\ver, one who 
has suffered the extrelnity of Iuisery froln a stepmother, and \vho is 
wrapped up in the only son that is left to hinl-as had been the case 
'\vith his father at the beginning of the novel. The Newcomes, there- 
fore, l1ke Thackeray's other tales, is rather a slice from the biograph- 
ical nlenloirs of a fanlily, than a rOluanee or novel in itself. 
It is full of satire froln the first to the last page. Eyery word of it 
seems to have been written to show how vile and poor a place this 
world is; ho\v prone IHen are to deceive, how prone to be deceived. 
Th
re is a scene in '\vhich "his Excellency l{unllnun Loll, other\vise 
bis Highness Rumlnun Loll," is introduced to Colouel Newcollle-or 
rather presented-for the t,vo 11len had known each other before. All 
London was talking of Runlmun Loll, iaking hiIn for an Indian 
prince, but the "colonel, ,vho had served in India, kne\v better. 
Rumn1un LOll \vas no 1110re than a merchant, who had made a pre- 
carious fortune by doubtful means. All the girls, nevertheless, are 
running after his Excellenc:r. "He's kno\vn to have t\VO ,vivps 
already in India," says Barnes Newcome; "but, by gad, for a set- 
tleIl1ent, I believe SOllle of the girls here would marry hilll." '\Ve 
have a delightful illustration of the London girls, with their bare 
necks and shoulders, sitting round Hluunlun Loll and worshipping 
him as he reposes on his low settee. There are a dozen of theIll so 
enchanted that the lnen \vho \vish to get a sight of the I{umnlun are 
quite kept at a distance. This is satire on the ,.vomen. A few pages 
on ,ve come upon a clergyman \vho is no luore real than Runllllun 
Loll. The clergyman, Charles Honeyulan, had nlarried the colonel's 
sister and had lost his \vife, and now the brothers-in-law meet. 
" , Poor, poor EmIna!' exclaimed the ecclesiastic, casting his eyes 
towards the chandelier, and passing a '\vhite calnbric pocket-handker- 
chief gracefully bpfore them. No man in Lonùon unùerstood the 
ring business or the pocket-handkerchief business better, or Sl110th- 
ered his eIl1otion more beautifully. ' In the gayest Inoment", in the 
giddiest throng of fashion, the thoughts of the past win rise; the 
departed \.vill b

 among us still. Bat this is not the strain ,.vherewith 
to gr
et the friend ne'wly arrived on our shores. How it rejoices me 
to behold you in old England I'" And so the satirist goes on with 
lr. 
Honeyman the clergYlnan. !\-Ir. HoneYll1an the clergyman has Leen 
already mentioned, in that extract lllade in our first chapter from 
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Lorel the Widower. It ,vas he 'who assisted another friend, "with 
his ,vheedling tongue," in inducing Thackeray to purchase that "neat 
little literary paper "-called then l'lw JIllSe1lJn, but ,vhich ,vas in 
truth The National Staudard. In descriùing Barnes Ke\vcome, the 
colonel's relative, ThackeràY in the s
une scene attacks the sharpness 
.of the young lllen of business of the present day. There 'were, or 
'vere to be, some transactions ,vìth Rumnlun Loll, and Barnes K e\v- 
conle, being in doubt, asks the colonf'l a question or t,vo as to the 
certainty of the RU1l111llln's llloney, ll1uch to the colonel's disgust. 
" The young nlan of business had dropped his dra,vl or his languor, 
and ,vas speaking quitp. unaffectpdly, good-naturedly, and selfishly. 
Had you talked to hiln for a ,yeek you ,vould not have made hiIn 
understand. the scorn and loathing with ,vhich the colonel regarded 
hÏ1n. I-Iere ,vas a young feU 0 \\" as keen as the oldest curmudgeon-a 
lad ,vith scarce a b.2ard to his chin, that ,vould pursue his bond as 
rigidly as Shylock." " Barnes :K e\\YCOlne never 111Íssed a church," he 
goes on, "or dressing for dinner. lIe never kept a tradesnlan ,vait- 
ing for his Dloney. lIe seldonl drank too 1l1uch, and never was late 
for business, or huddled over hi::; toilet, ho,vever brif'f his sleep or 
severe his headache. In a ,vord, he 'V:lS as scrupulously ,vhited as 
any 
epulchre in the ,vhole bills of nlortality." Thackeray had 
lately seen some Barnes :N e,vcome ,,,hen he wrote that. 
It is all satire; ùut there is generally a touch of pathos even 
through the satire. It is satire ,vhen l\Iiss Quigley, the governess in 
Park Street., falls in love \vith the old colonel after some dinl fashion of 
her own. " 'Yhen she is \valking ,vith her little charges in the Park, 
faint signals,of \VelCOlne appear on her ,van cheeks. She kno'vs the 
dear colonel anÜdst a thousand horselnen." The colonel had drunk 
a glass of \vine ,vith her after his stately fashion, and the foolish old 
maid thinks too luuch of it. Then ,ve are told 110\"- sbe knits purses 
for hÏ1u, "as she sits alone in the schoolroom-high up in that lone 
house, \vhen the little ones are long since asleep-before her dismal 
liitle tea- tray, and her little desk containing her mother's letters and 
11er mementoes of hOlne." )fiss Quigley is an ass; but ,ve are made 
to synlpathise entirely \vith the ass, because of that morsel of pathos 
as to her Inother's letters. 
Clive X e'VCOlne, our hero, ,vho is a second Pen, but a better fellow, 
is hÍInself a satire on young men-on young nlen ,vho are idle and 
alubitious at the saIne tilne. lIe is a painter; but, instead of being 
proud of his art, is half ashamed of it-because, not being industrious, 
he has not, \vhile yet young, learned to excel. He is " doing" a por- 
trait of 
Irs. Pendennis, Laura, and thus speaks of his business. 
"No. 666 "-he is supposed to be quoting from the catalogue of the 
Royal AcadeJny for the year-" 
o. 666. Portrait of Joseph l\Iug- 
gins, Esq., K e\VCOnle, George Street. No. 979. Portrait of l\Irs. 
1tIuggins on her gra)". pony, Ne\vcome. No. 579. Portrait of Joseph. 
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Muggins, Esq.'s dog Toby, Newcome. This is what I am fit for. 
These are the victories I have set myself on achieving. Oh, 
lrs. 
Pendennis! isn't it humiliating Y \Vhy isn't there a war? \Vhy 
haven't I a genius? There is a painter ,vho lives hard by, and who 
begs me to come and look at his wor
. He is in the M uggins line 
too. He gets his canvasses ,vith a good light upon then1; excludes 
the contemplation of other objects; stands beside his picture in an 
attitude hÍ1l1self; and thinks that he and they are masterpieces. 011 
l11e, what drivelling ,vretches we are! Fame I-except that of just 
the one or t\vo-,vhat's the use of it '! " In all of which Thackeray 
is speaking- his own feelings about himself as ,veIl as the world at 
large. \Vhat's the use of it all? Oh vanitas vanitatum I Oh vanity 
and vexation of spirit! '" So Clive Newcome," he says afterwards, 
" lay on a bed of down and tossed and tUll1 bled there. He went to 
fine dinners, and sat silent over theIn; rode fine horses, and black 
care jUInped up behind the 1l10ody horseman." As I write ihis I 
have before me a letter from Thackeray to a friend describing his 
own success when Vanity Fair ,vas cOIning out, full of the same 
feeling. He is making money, but he spends it so fast that he never 
has any; and as for the opinions expressed on his books, he cares 
little for what he hears. There ,vas always present to hill1 a feeling 
of black care seated behind the horseman-and would have been 
equally so had there been no real care present to him. A sardonic 
nlelancholy was the characteristic most con1nlon to him-which, 
however, ,vas re1ieved by an ahvays present capacity for instant 
frolic. It ,vas these attributes combined which nlade him of all 
satirists the IUOst hun10rous, and of all hun10urists the most satiri- 
cal. It was these that produced the Osbornes, the Dobbins, the Pens, 
the Clives, and the N eWCOlnes, whon1, when he loved them the most, 
he could not save hinlself froIn describing as mean and unworthy. A 
sOlne,vhat heroic hpro of romance-such a one, let us say, as Waver- 
ley, or Lovel in The A ntiq ua1'>y, or l\Iorton in Old :ðIortality-was 
revolting to hhn, as lacking those foibles which human nature 
seenled to him to den1and. 
The story ends with t,vo sad tragedies, neither of which ,voldd have 
been demanded by the story, had not such sadness bpen agreeable to 
the author's own idiosyncrasy. The one is the ruin of the old colonel's 
fortunes, he having allo"'
ed himself to be enticed into bubble specu- 
lations; and the other is the loss of aU happiness, and even conlfort, 
to Clive the hero, by the abominations of his mother-in-law. The 
woman is so iniquitous, and so trelnendous in her iniquities, that she 
rises in tragedy. 'Vho does not knov{ Mrs. Mack the Campaigner' 
Why at the end of his long story should Thackeray have married his 
hero to so lackadaisical a heroine as poor little Rose):, or brought on the 
stage such a she-demon as Rosey's nlothpr? But there is the Cam- 
paigner in all her vigour J a marvel of strength of composition-one of 
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the most ,ividly dra.wn charaçters in fiction-but a ,voruan so odious 
that one is induced to doubt ,vhether she should have been depicted. 
Tne other tragedy is altogether of a difL"rent kind, and though un- 
necessary to the story, and contrary to that practice of story-telling 
which seenIS to demand that calan1Ïties to those personages with ,vholn 
we are to syulpathise should not be brought in at the close of a ,york 
of fiction, is so beautifully told that no loyer of Thackeray's ,york 
,"ould be willing to part ,vith it. The old colonel, as we ha ve 
aid, is 
ruined by sneculation, and in his ruin is brought to accept the ahns of 
the brotherhood of the Grey Friars. Then ,ve are introduced to the 
Charter House, at ,vhich, as nlost of us kno"y, there still exists a 
brotherhood of the kind. He dons the gOWTI-this old colonel, who 
has always been conlfortable in his means, and latterly apparently 
rich-and occupies the. single room, and eats the doled bread, and 
among his poor brothers sits in the chapel of his order. The descrip- 
tion is perhaps as fine as anything that Thackeray eyer diù. The 
gentlelnan is still the gentleluan, ,vith all the pride of gentry ;-but 
not the less is the humble bedesluan, a,vare that he is living upon 
charity, not made to gro,Tel by any sense of shanle, but kno,ving that, 
though his normal pride nlay be left to hinI, an out"yard demeanour 
of humility is befitting. 
And then he dies. "At the usual evening hour the chapel bell be- 
gan to toll, and Thomas Xe"

ome's hands outside the bed feebly beàt 
tinle-and just as the last bell struck, a peculiar s,veet sn1ile shone 
over his face, and he lifted up his head a little, and quickly said, 
c AdsullI"-and fell back. It ,vas the ,vord 'we used at school ,vhen 
names ,vere called; and, 10, he ,vhose heart ,vas as that of a little child 
had ans\\yered to his name, and stood in the presence of his )laker!" 


CHAPTER V. 


ES:MOXD AXD THE VIRGIXIAXS. 


'fHE no,el ,vith ,,,bich 'we are nO"\v going to deal I regard as the great... 
est work that Thackeray did. Though I do not hesitate to cOlnpare 
himself ,vith hinlself, I ,,,ill make no comparison bet,veen him and 
others; I therefore abstain frOIll assigning to Esn
ond an)T special 
niche among prose fictions in the English language, but I rank it so 
high as to justify lIl8 in placing hillI anIong the slllall nUluber of the 
highest clas
 of Eng-lish novelists. 
luch as I think of Barry Lyndon 
and Vanity Fair, I cannot quite say this of tbem ; but, as a chain is 
not stronger than its ,veakest link, so is a poet, or a dranlatist, or a. 
novelist to be placed in no lo,ver level than that which he has attained 
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by Ius hig}lest sustained flight. The excellence which has been 
reached here Thackeray achieved, without dQubt, by giving a greater 
amount of forethought to the "
ork he had bpfore him than had been 
his \vont. 'Vhen \ve \vere young \ve used to be told, in our house at 
hOJne, that" elbow-grease" was the one essential necessary to getting 
a tough piece of \vork "veIl done. If a Iuahogany table was to be 
Iuade to shine, it ,vas elbo\v-grease that the operation needed. Fore- 
thought is the elbo,v-grease \vhich a novelist-or poet-or dramatist 
-requires. It is not only his plot that has to be turned and re- 
turned in his mind, not his plot chiefly, but he has to 111ake himself 
sure of his situations, of his characters, of his effects, so that when 
the tiIne COlnes for hitting the nail he Jnay kno\v \vhere to hit it on 
the head-so that he Juay hiInself understand the passion, the calm- 
ness, the virtues, the vicps, the re\vards and punisll1nents which he 
means to explain to others-so that his proportions shall be correct, 
and he be saved frOlll the absurdity of devoting t,vo-thirds of his 
book to the beginning, or t,vo-thirds to the cOlnpletion of his task. 
It is from \vant of this special laùour, Inore frequently than froln in- 
tellectual deficiency, that the tellers of stories fail so often to hit their 
nails on the head. To think of a story is much harder work than to 
\vrite it. The author can sit do\vn \vith the pen in his hand for a 
given time, and produce a certain nunlber of words. That is com 
paratively easy, and if he have a conscience in regard to his task, 
,york ,vill be done regularly_ But to think it over as you lie in bed, 
or \valk about, or sit cosily over your fire, to turn it an in your 
thoughts, and make the things fit-that requires elbo\v-grease of the 
mind. The arrangelnent of the \vords is as though you \vere walk- 
ing shnply along a road. The arrangement of your story is as though 
you ,vere carrying a sack of flour \v hile you walked. Fielding had 
carried his sack of flour before he wrote '1 7 01n Jones, and Scott his be- 
fore he produced Ivauhoe. So had Thackeray done-a very heavy 
sack of flour-in creating Esrnond. In Vanity Fair, in PendennÙ3, 
and in The Newcomes, there ""as more of that Inere wandering in 
which no heavy burden "
as borne. ffhe richness of the author's 
mind, the beauty of his language, his iInagination and perception of 
character, are all there. For that \vhich \vas lovely l)e has sho\vn his 
love, and for the hateful his hatred; but, nevertheless, they are COIll- 
paratively idle books. lIis only "vork, as far as 1 ca:l judge theIn, in 
which there is no touch of idleness, is Esmond. Barry Lyndon is 
consecutive, and has the \vell-sustained purpose of exh:biting a 
finished rascal; but Barry Lyndon is not quite the same froln begin- 
ning to end. All his full-fledged novels, except Esmond, contain 
rather strings of incidents and lllemoirs of individuals, than a com- 
pleted story. But E8n
ond is a ,vhole frolll beginning to end, with its 
tale ,veIl told, its pUl'pose developed, its moral brought home-and its 
nail hit well on the head and driven in. 
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I told Thackeray once that it ,,-as not only his best work, but so 
much the l)est, that there ,vas none second to it. "That ,vas what I 
intended," he said, "but I have failed. Xobody reads it. After all, 
,,'hat does it matter?" he ,vent on after a,vl.ile. "If they like any- 
thing, one ought to be satisfied. After all, Esmond ,vas a prig." 
.Then he laughed and changed the subject, not caring to dwell on 
thoughts painful to hin!. The elbo,v-grease of thinking ,vas ahvays 
distateful to hhn, and had no doubt been so ,vhen he conceived and 
carried out this ,york. 
To the ordinary labour necessary for such a no,el, he added very 
Inuch by his resolution to .write it in a style different, not only from 
that ,vhich he had nlade his own, but frOIn that also ,,'hich belonged 
10 the time. lIe had devoted hÏInself to the reading of the literature 
of Queen Anne's reign, and having chosen to thro,v his story into 
that period, and to create in it personages ,vho ,vere to be peculiarly 
concerned ,vith the period, he resolved to use as the vehicle for his 
story the forms of expression then prevalent. :Ko one ,vho has not 
tried it can understand ho,v great is the difficulty of mastering a 
phase of one's o,vn language, other than that ,vhich habit has made 
familiar. To ,vrite in another language, if the language be suffi- 
ciently kno,vn, is a much less arduous undertaking. The lad ,vho 
attempts to ,vrite his essay in Ciceronian Latin struggles to achieve a 
style ,vhich is not indeed COm1110n to him, but is 1l10re common than 
any other he has become acquainted ,vith in that tongue. But 
Thackeray in his ,york had al "rays to remenlber his f:hvift, his Steele, 
and his Addison, anrl to forget at the 8aIne tÏ1ne the nlodes of expres- 
sion ,vhich the day had adopted. 'Yhether he asked advice on the 
f:ubject, I do not kno,v. But I feel sui'e that if he did he nlust have 
been counselìed against it. Let my reader think ,,-hat advice he 
,vould give to any ,,-riter on such a subject. Probably he asked no 
advice, and '''ould have taken none. :Ko doubt he found himself, at 
first inlperceptiLly, gliding into a phraseology ,vhich had attractions 
for bis ear, and then probably ,vas so charIned with the peculiarly 
masculine forIns of sentences ,vhich thus became familiar to him, 
that he thought it ',"ould be almost as difficult to drop them alto- 
gether as altogether to assume the use of them. And if he could do 
Sl) successfully, ho,v great ,,,"ould be the assistance given to the local 
colouring ,vhich is needed for a novel in prose, the scene of which is 
thro,vn far back from tlH
 ,,-riter's period! ,\y 
re I to ,,-rite a poem 
about Cæur de Lion, I should not lilaI' lilY poem by using the sinlple 
language of the day; but if I ,,-rite a prose story of the tilne, I can- 
not altogetber avoid some attempt at far-a,vay quaintnesses in lan- 
guage. To call a purse a "gypsire," and to begin your little speeches 
,vith Ie 
Iarry come up, H or to finish them ,vith "Quotha," are but 
poor attempts. But even they have had their effect. Scott did the 
best he could with his Cæur de Lion. 'Vhen we look to it we find 
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that it was but little; tIIough in his hanùs it passed for much. U By 
DIY troth," said the knight, "thou hast sung wen and heartily, and 
in high praise of thine order." 'Ve doubt "vhether he achieved any 
similarity to the language of the tinle ; but still, 
ven in the little 
which he atteulpted, there "vas sOluething of the picturesque. Bnt 
ho'" lnüch nlore \vould be done if in very truth the ,vhole language 
of a story could be thro\vn ,vitlt correctness into the form of expres- 
sion used at the tinle depicted? 
It ,vas this that Thackeray tried in his Esmond, and he has done it 
ahnost ,vithout a fia\v. The tÍ1lle in question is near enough to us, 
and the literature sufficiently familiar to enable us to judge. ""hether 
folks s\vore by their troth in the days of I\::ing Richard I. 've do 110t 
kno,v, but ,,,hen ,ve read S,vift's letters, and Addison's þapers, or De- 
foe's novels, \ve do catch the veritable sounds of Queen Anne's age, 
and can say for ourselves ,vhether Thackeray has caught them cor- 
rectly or not. No reader can doubt that he has done so. Nor is the 
reader ever struck with the affectation of an assumed dialect. The 
words come as though they had been \"ritten naturally-though not 
natural to the middle of the nineteenth century. It was a tOU1" de 
force, and successful as such a tour de force so seldom is. But though 
Thackeray was successful in adopting the tone he ,vished to assume, 
he never quite succeeded, as far as my ear can judge, in altogether 
dropping it again. 
And yet it has to be remembered that though Esmond deals ,vith 
the times of Queen Anne, and C C copies the language" of the tin1e, as 
Thackeray himself says in the dedication, the story is not supposed 
to have been ,vritten till the reign of George II. ESlnond in his nar- 
rative speaks of Fielding and Hogarth, who did their best ,york under 
George II. The idea is that Henry ESlnond, the hero, ,vent out to 
Virginia after the events told, and there ,vrote the memoir in the 
forIn of an autobiography. The estate of Castle,vood, in Virginia, 
had been given to the Esmond family by Charles II. ; and this Es- 
mond, our hero, finding that expatriation would best suit both his 
donlestic happiness and his political difficulties-as the reader of the 
book ,viII understand might be the case-settles himself in the colony, 
and there 'v rites the history of his e3rly life. He retains the n1an- 
ners, and ,vith tte nlanners the language of his youth. He lives 
among his o\Vn people, a country gentlen1an with a broad domain, 
n1ixing but little \vith the ,vorld beyonrl, and renlains an English 
gentleman of the tÏ1ne of Queen Anne. The story is continued in 
The Virginian 8, the name given to a record of t,vo lads \vho were 
g-randsons of Harry EsnIond, ,vhose names are Warrington. Before 
The Virginians appeared \ve had already beconle acquainted with a. 
scion of that family, the friend of Arthur Pendennis, a younger son 
of Sir 
files \Varrington, of Suffolk. Henry Esmond's daughter had 
in a previous generation married a. younger son of the then baronet 
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This is mentioned now to sho\v the way in which Thackeray's mind 
worked after\vards upon the details and characters \vhich he had 
originated in Esnlond. 
It is not my purpose to tell the story here, but rather to explain the 
,vay in \vhich it is \vritten, to show how it differs from other stories, 
and thus to explain its effect. Harry ESlnond, \\ho telIs the story, 
is of course the hero. There are t,yO heroines \v ho eq ually command 
our sympathy-Lady Castle,yood, the \vife of Harry's kinslnan, and 
her daughter Beatrix. Thackeray himself dpclared the nlan to be a 
prig, and he ,vas not altogether "
rong. Beatrix, "\\
ith ,vhom through- 
out the ,vhole book he is in loy'e, kne\v hÏIn ,yell. "Shall I be frank 
\vith you, Harry," she says, \vhen she is engaged to another suitor, 
"and say that if you had not been do\vn on your knees and so humble, 
you might have fared better \vith me? A WOlnan of my spirit, 
cousin, is to be won by gallantry, and not by sighs and rueful faces. 
All the time you are \vorshipping and singing hynlns to me, I kno\v 
very \vell I am no goddess." And again: "As for you, you \van t. a 
woman to bring your slippers and cap, and to sit at your feet and 
cry, 0 caro, caro! 0 bravo! "hilst you re
d your Shal{espeares and 

Iiltons and stuff." He was a prig, and the girl he loved knew hiIn, 
and being quite of another way of thinking herself, ,,"ould have noth- 
ing to say to him in the \va) of love. But witl10ut something of the 
aptitudes of a prig the character \vhich the author intended could not 
have been dra\vn. There \vas to be courage-military courage-a,nd 
that pTopensity.to fighting which the tone of the age demanded in a 
finished gentleman. Esmond, therefore, is ready enough to use his 
sword. But at the same time he has to live as becornes one whose 
name is in some degree under a cloud; for though he be not in truth 
an illegitimate offshoot of the noble family \vhich is his, and thcugh 
11e kno,vs that he is not so, still he has to Ii \ye as though he \vere. 
He becomes a soldier, and it was just then that our aru]y ,vas ac- 
customed "to s\vear horribly in Flanders." But ESlllond likes his 
books, and cannot s\vear or drink like other soldiers. X evertheless 
he has a sort of liking for fast \vays in others, knowing that such are 
the ,vays of a gallant cav'alier. There is a Inelanchol)y over his life 
,vhich nIakes him ahva)ys, to himself and to others, much older than 
his years. He is ,veIl a\vare that, being as he is, it is impossible that 
Beatrix should love him. XO\v and then there i5 a dash of lightness 
about him, as though he had taught hiInself, in his philosophy, that 
even sorrow mav be borne \vith a smile-as though there \vas some- 
thing in him of the Stoic's doctrine, '\yhich made him feel that e\Ten 
disappointed love should not be seen to wound too deep. But still, 
when he smiles, eyen when he indulges in some little p
easantry, there 
is that garb of melancholy over him w'hich alw'ays makes a man a prig. 
But he is a gentleman from the cro\vn of his head to the sole of his 
foot. Thackeray had let the whole power of his intellect apply itself 
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to a conception of the character of a gentleman. This man is brave, 
polished, gifted ,,'ith that old-fashioned courtesy which ladies used to 
love, true as steel, loyal as faith hinH5elf, with a power of self-abne- 
gation which astonishes the criticising reader ,vhen he finds such a 
virtue carried to such an extent "Tithout seen1Ïng to ùe unnatural. 
To draw the picture of a Ulan, and say that he is gifted ,vith all the 
virtues, is easy enough-easy enough to describe hinl as performing 
all the virtues. The difficulty is to put your man on his legs, and 
make him nlove about, carrying his virtues with a natural gait, so 
that the reader shall feel that he is becoming acquainted ,vith flesh 
and blood, not with a ,,"ooden figure. The virtues are all there" ith 
Henry Esmond, and the flesh and blood also, so that the reader be
 
lieves in theIne But still there is left a flavour of the character' 
,vhich Thackeray himself tasted ,vhen he called his hero a prig. 
The t\VO heroines, Lady Castle\\'ood and Beatrix, are Inother and 
daughter, of 'whom the fonner is in love '\vith Esmond, and the latter, 
18 loved by him. Fault has been found ,vith the story, because of the 
nnnatu!'al rivalry-because it has been felt that a lllother's solicitude 
for her daughter should adn1Ít of no such juxtaposition. But the crit- 
icisll1 has COlne, I think, frOln those ,vho have faUed to understand, not 
from those ,vho have understood the tale; not because they have read 
it, but because they have not read it, and have only looked at it or heard 
of it. Lady Castlewood is perhaps ten years oldpr t.han the boy ESlllond, 
whom she first finds in her husband's house, and takes as fi prot[gé; 
and from the monlent in 'v hich she finds that he is in lo"\;,e wit h her own 
daughter, she does her best to ùring about a marriage bet,veen theIll. 
lIer husband is alive, and though he is a drunken brute-after the 
manner of lords of that time-she is thoroughly Joyal to him. The 
little touches, of ,,'hich the "yoman is hprself allogether unconscious, 
1hat graduaUy turn a love for the ùoy into a love for the nlan, are 
told so deJicately that it is only at last that t.he reader perceives '\vhat 
has in truth happened to the woman. She is angry ,vit.h hin1, grate- 
ful to him, careful over h1n1, gradually conscious of all his wort1l, 
and of all that he does to her and hers, till at last her hpart is unable 
to resist. But then she is a '\vidow ;-and Beatrlx has declared that 
ller ambition ,vill not allo,,," her to lnarry so hUlnb1e a s,vain, and 
Esn10nd has become-as he says of hiInsf'lf 'v hen he cans l1Ïn1self 
" an old gentleman "-" the guardian of all the fan1Íly," fit to be the 
grandfather of you all." 
The character of Lady Castle'\vood has required more delicacy in 
its n1anipulation than perhaps any other which Thackeray has 
dra'\vn. rrhere is a mixture in it of self-negation aud of jealousy, of 
gratpfulness of heart and oÎ the ,veary thoughtfulness of age, of 
occasional sprightliness ,,'ith deep melancholy, of injustice "vith a 
thorough appreciation of the good around her, of personal "Teakness 
-as shown always in her iDterçourse ,vit.!1 her children, and of per- 
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sonal strength-as displayed when she vindicates tbe position of her 
kinsman Henry to the Duke of Hamilton, who is about to marry 
Beatrix ;-a mixture ,,"hich has t'equired a n1aster's hand to trace. 
These contradictions are essentially fen1Ïnille. Perhaps it must be 
confessed tllat in the unreasonableness of the 'VOD1an, the author has 
intended to bear more harshly on the sex than it deserves. But a 
true ""On1an wHI forgive hiIn, because of the truth of Lad,y Castle- 
,,"ood's heart. Her hu
band had been killed in a duel, and there 
""ere cÏrcunlstances \vhich had induced her at the J110ment to quarrel 
".ith Harry and to be unjust to hhn. Hp had been ill, and had gone 
a\.vay to the ,val'S, and then she had learned the truth, and had been 
,,-retched enough. But \vhen he comes back, and she sees him, by 
chance at first, as the anthem is being sung in the cathedral choir, as 
she is saying her prayers, her heart fio\vs over ".ith tenderness to 
hinl. "I knew you ,voldd come back," she said; "and to-day, 
Henry, in the anthem 'when they sang it-' 'Yhen the Lord turned 
the captivity of Zion ,ve were like them that drc:am '-I thought, 
yef:, like them that dreanl-thelll that dream. And then it \vent on, 
, They that SO\v in tears shall reap in joy, and he that goeth forth 
and ,veepeth shall doubtless come home again \vith rejoicing, bring. 
ing his sheaves ,vith him.' I looked up fronl the book and sa,v you. 
I ,vas not surprised when I sa \v you. I kne\'. you ,vould conle, IllY 
dear, and sa'v the gold sunshine round your head." And so it goes 
on running into expressions of heart-melting tenderness. And yet 
she herself does not know that her o\vn heart is seeking his ,,'ith 
all a ,,,"onlan's love. She is still \villing that he should possesb 
Beatrix. " I ,vould call you my son," she says, "sooner than tht. 
greatest prince in Europe." But she 'varns hin1 of the nature of 
her O\Vn girl. "'Ti
 for n1Y poor Beatrix I treluble, \vhose head- 
strong ,,"ill affrights me, whose jealous temper, and ",'hose vanity no 
prayers of n1ine can cure." It is but YerJ
 gradually that EsnIond 
becomes a\vare of the truth. Indeed, he has not beconle altogether 
a ,yare of it till the tale closes. The reader does not spe that tran
fer 
of affection from the daughter to the nlother which \vould fail to 
reach his sympathy. In the last page of the last chapter it is told 
that it is so-that ESl1lond 111arries Lady Castle,,'ood-but it is not 
told till all tbe incidents of the story have been conlpleted. 
But of the three characters I have named, Beatrix is the one that 
11as 1110St strongl)'" exercised the "yriter's po\vers, and ,,
ill lllost inter- 
est the reader. As far as oUÌ\vard person is concerned, she is ver
'" 
lovely-so charming that every man that comes near to her sublnits 
]limself to her attractions and caprices. It is but rarely that a no\"'el. 
ist can succeed in impressing his reader with a :sense of female love. 
liness. The attempt is made so frequently-comes so much as a n1at- 
ter of course in every novel that is written, and fails so much as a 
matter of course, that the reader does not feel the failure. There are 
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things which we do not expect to have done for us in literature, be- 
cause they are àone so seldolu. Novelists are apt to describe the ru- 
ral scenes alllong which their characters play their parts, but seldoIll 
leave any impression of the places described. Even in poetry ho,v 
oftpn does this occur? The ,vords used are pretty, ,yell chosen, per- 
haps lllusical to the ear, and in that ,yay befitting; but unless the 
spot has violent characteristics of its o\vn, such as Bnrley's cave or 
the ,vaterfall of Lodore, no striking portrait is left. N or are we dis- 
appoillted as we read, because ,ve have not been taught to expect it 
to he other\vise. So it is with those ,,"'ord- painted portraits of \VOlllen, 
'\vhich are so frequently given and so seldonl convey any impression. 
vVho has an idea of the outside look of Sophia \Vestern, or Edith 
Bellenden, or even of llnogen, though lachimo, who described her, 
was so good at ,vords? A series of pictures-illustrations-as we have 
\vith Dickens' novels, and ,vith Thackeray's, Inay leave an inIpression 
of a figure-though even then not often of feminine beauty. But in 
this ,york Thackeray has succeeded in imbuing us ,vith a sense of the 
outside loveliness of Beatrix by t.he mere force of \vords. Weare 
not only told it, but we feel that she was such a one as a Ulan cannot 
fail to covet, even \vhen his judgment goes against his clJoice. 
Here the judgment goes altogether against the choice. The girl 
grows up before us fronl her early youth till her t\venty-fifth or 
t,venty-sixth year, and becolnes-sllch as her nlother described her- 
one \vhose headlong will, "yhose jealousy, and whose vanity nothing 
could restrain. She has none of those soft foibles, half allied to vir- 
tues, by \vhich weak WOlllen fall away into uliseryor perhaps dis- 
traetion. She does not want to love or to be loved. She does not care 
to be fondled. She has no longing for caresses. She wants to be ad- 
mired-and to make use of the adlniration she shall achieve for the 
material purposes of her life. She wishes to rise in the ,"vorld ; and 
her beauty is the sword with which she must opf'n her oyster. As to 
her heart, it is a thing of ,vhich she beconles a,vare, only to assure 
herself that it IllUSt be laid aside and put out of the question. Now 
and again Esmond touches it. She just feels that she has a heart to 
be touched. But she never has a doubt as to her conduct in that 
respect. She ,viII not allow her dreams of anlbition to be disturbed 
by such foJ.ly as love. 
In all that there might be something, if not good anJ great, never- 
theless grand, if her alllbiticn, though worldly, 1 ad in it a touch of 
nobility. But this poor creature is made with her bleared blind 
eyes to fall into the very lo\vest depths of feminine ignobility. One 
lover comes after another. lIarry Esnlond is, of conrse, the lover 
with whom the reader interests hhnself. At last there comes a duke 
-fifty years old, indeed, but \vith semi-royal appanages. As to l1Ís 
wi fe she will become a duchess, with many diamonds, and le I-Ier 
Excellency. The man is stern, cold, and jealous; but she does no
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doubt for a moment. She is to be Duche
s of Hamilton, and to,,"ers 
already in pride of place above hf'r mother, and her kinsman lover, 

nd all her belongings. The story here, ,vith its little incidents of 
birth, and blood, and ignoble pride, and gratified ambition, ,vith a 
dash of true fen1Ïnine noLility on the part of the girl's lllother, is 
such as to leave one ".ith the iInpre:s
ion that it ha:s hardly been 
beaten in English prose fiction. Then, in the last nlol11ent, the duke 
is killed in a duel, and the nf'\VS is brought to the girl by Esnlond. 
She turns upon hiIn and rebukes hhn har
hly. Then she nlOyeS 
a way, and feels in a llloment tbat there is nothing left for her in 
this world, and that she can only thro,v herself upon devotion for 
consolation. "I am best in mv o\vn room and by 1l1yself," she said. 
Her eyes were quite dry, nor 01 did E
:nlond ever "see .thell1 other\\ ise, 
save once, in respect of that grief. She gave hill1 a cold hand as she 
"
ent out. "Thank YOU, brother," she said in a low voice, and with 
a sÏIllplicity 1110re tO
lching than tears; "an that you have said is 
true and kind, and I \\"ill go a way and ,,,ill ask pardon." 
But the consolation con1Íng from de\-otion did not go far ,,
ith such 
a one as her. 'Ye cannot rest on religion nlerelr by saying that ,ve 
,,,ill do so. Very speedily there COlnes cons\.1lation in another form. 
Queen ,A.llne is on her deathbed, and a young Stuart prince appears 
upon the scene, of \",hODl borne ]oJal heart
 drean1 that they can luake 
a king. He is such as the Stuaïts "
ere, and only ,valks across the 
novelist's canvas to sho\\" his foIl v and heartle
sness. But there is a 
moment in \vhich Beatrix thinks "that she ll1ay rise in the ,vorId to the 
proud place of a royal mistress. That is hèr last an1 bit ion ! The 
bleared eyes can see no clearer than that. Eu t the mock prince passes 
a,vay, and nothing but the di
grace of the "yish remains. 
Such is the story of Eòmond, leaving 'vith it, as does all Thack- 
eray's work, a melancholy conviction of the v-anity of all things hUlllan. 
Vanitas 'ranitlttum, as he wrote on the pages of the French ladr's al- 
bUIll, and again in one of the earlier nUJl1bers of The Corn/Lill JIaga- 
zine. \Yhh much that is picturesque, 1uuch that is droU, 111UCll that 
is \'aluable as being a correct picture of the period selected, the gist of 
the book is n1elancholy throughout. It ends \",ith the pronlÌse of hap- 
piness to come, but that is contained merely in a concluding para- 
graph. The one 'VOlllau, during the course of the storr, beconles a 
'widow, with a living lo\'e for ".hich she has no hope, ,,'ith children 
for whom her fears are alnlost stronger than her affection, ,,,,ho never 
can rally herself to happiness for a nlonlent. The other, with all her 
beautv and all her briHiance, becomes ,,"hat we ha\'e described-and 
luarries at last her brother"s tutor, \vho becomes a bishop by Ineans of 
her intrigues. ESll1ond, the hPfO. \vho is comJ1ounded of all good 
gifts, after a chi1dhood and youth tinged throughout with Inelallcholy, 
vanishes from us, ,,
ith promisp. that he is to be re\varded by the hand 
of the mother of the girl he has loved. 
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And yet there is not a page in the book over which a thoughtful 
reader cannot pause with deJight. The nature in it is true nature. 
Given a story thus sad, and persons thus situated, and it is thus that 
the details ,vould follow each other, and thus that the people would 
conduct theulselves. It was the tone of Thackerav's mind to turn 
a,vay from the prospect of things joyful, and to see
or believe that 
he saw-in all hunlan affairs, the seed of sonlething base, of some- 
thing which would be antagonistic to true contentnlent. All his 
snohs, and all his fools, and all his knaves, COllie from the same con- 
viction. Is it not the doctrine on ,vhich our religion is founded- 
though the sadness of it there is alleviated by the doubtful promise of 
a heaven 'I 


Though thrice a thousand years are passed 
Since David's son, the sad and splendid, 
The weary king ecclesiast 
Upon his aw inl tablets penned it. 


So it was that Thackeray preached his sermon. But melancholy 
though it be, the lesson taught in Esrnond is salutary from beginning 
to end. The sermon truly preached is that glory can only conle from 
that which is truly glorious, and that the results of meanness end 
always in the mean. No girl will be taught to wish to shine like 
Beatrix, nor win any youth be nlade to think that to gain the love of 
such a one it can be worth his while to expend his energy or hi:s 
heart. 
Esmond ,vas published in 1852. It was not till 1858, some time 
after he had returned from his lecturing tours, that he published the 
sequel called The Virginians. It was fir
t brought out in twenty- 
four monthly nUlnbers, and ran through the years 1858 and 1859, 
l\lessrs. Bradbury and Evans having been the publishers. It takes 
up by no Ineans the story of Esmond, and hardly the characters. The 
t\-vin lads, \-v ho are called the Virginians, and whose name is War- 
rington, are grandsons of Esmond and his wife Lady Castlewood. 
Their one daughter, born at the estate in Virginia, had nlarried a 
,,, arrington, and t.he Virginians are t.he issue of that nlarriage. In 
the story, one is sent to England, there to 11lake his \-vay; and the 
other is for a\-vhile supposed to have been killed by the Indians. Ho,v 
he was not kiHed, but after a,vhile conIes again fOf\vard in the world 
of fiction, will be found in the story, which it is not our purpose to 
set forth here. The most interesting part of the narrative is tha.1 
which tells us of the later fortunes of Madame Beatrix-the Baroness 
Bernstein-the lady who had in her yout.h been Beatrix Esnlond, who 
had then condescended to become 1\1rs. Tusher, the tutor's wife, 
whence she rose to be the" lady" of a bishop, and, after the bishop 
had been put to rest under a load of marble, had become the baroness 
-a rich old woman l courted by all her relatives because of her 
wealth. 
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In The Virginians, as a work of art, is discovered, more strongly 
than had shown itself yet in any of his \vorks, that propensity to 
wandering which came to Thackeray because of his idleness. It is, 
I think, to be found in every book he ever ,vrote-except Esmond; 
tut is here more conspicuous than it had been in his earlier years. 
Though he can settle himself do\vn to his pen r.nd ink-not ahvays 
even to that \vithout a struggle, but to that \vith sufficient burst of 
energy to produce a large average amount of \york-he cannot settle 
himseìf dO\YIl to the task of contriving a story. There have been 
tho
e-and they have not b
en bad judges of literature-,vho have 
told Ine that they have best liked these vague narratives. The mind 
of the luan has been clearly exhibited in them. In them he hag 
spoken out his thoughts, and given the ,vorld to kno\v his convic- 
tions, as ,veIl as could have been done in the carr
'ing out any ,veIl. 
conducted plot. And though the narratives be vague the characters 
are alive. In The Virginian.fi, the 1\vo young nlen and their mothcl' 
and the oth
r ladies \vith wholn they have to deal, and especially 
th
ir aunt, the Baronness Bernstein, are all alive. For desultory 
reading, for that picking up of a yolume no\v and again ,vhich requires 
pennission to forget the plot of a novel, this novel is adluirably 
adapted. There is not a pag-e of it vacant or dull. But he ,vho takes 
it up to read as a \vhole, ,vilI find that it is the ,york of a desultory 
\vriter, to ,vhom it is not unfrequently difficult to remember the inci- 
dents of his own narrative. "How' good it is, even as it is I-but if 
he \vould have done his best for us, what nIight he not have done?" 
This, I think, is 'v hat \ve fpel ,,"hen \\'e reaà Tile r"'lrginiaJls. The 
author's n1Ïnd has in one ,yay been acti\ye enough-and po\verful, as 
it always is; but he has been unable to fix it to an intended purpose, 
and has gone on from day to day furthering- the difficulty he has in- 
tended to master, till the book, under the stress of circumstancps-de- 
Inands for copy and the like-has been completed before the difficulty 
lIas even in truth been encountered 


CHAPTER VI. 


THACKERA y'g BURLESQt:'ES. 


As so much of Thackeray's writing partakes of the nature of bur- 
!esque, it \vould have beel: i.'!nnpce
sary to devote a separate chapter to 
the subject, \vere it not that there are among his tales t\VO or three so 
exceedingly good of their kind, cOIning so entirply up to our idea of 
""hat f
 prose burlesque should be, that ,vere I to on1Ït to mention them 
I should pass over a distinctive portion of our author's ,york. 
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The Y01ume caned B71rlesqll(,.
, published in 1869, begins with thø 
NO"fels by lÙninent IltuLd8, and Jeames's Dial
Y, to ,vhich I have already 
alluded. It contains also Tile Trc'mrl1dollS Advcnt1lres of JIajor 
Gahagan, A Legend of tile Rlline, and llrbecca and Rozecnrt. It is of 
these that I ,vill no,v speak. Tlw IJÙ
toJ'Y of the J.Yr.tt Fren('h Revo- 
Zillion and Cox's Diar.l/, ,,,ith ,vhich the yohune is concluded. ar p , 
according to IllY thinking, hardly equal to the others; nor are they so 
properly caned bur1esques. 
X or will I say much of 
Iajor Gahagan, though his adventures are 
very good fun. lIe is a ,varrior-that is of conrse-and he is one in 
"'hose ,vonderful narrative all tbat distant India can produce in the 
,vay of boasting is superadded to Ireland's best efforts in the satne 
line. Baron 
lllnchausen "'as nothing to hinl ; and to the bare and 
simple miracles of the baron is joined that humour "Tithout ,vhich 
Thackeray never tells any story. This is broad enough, no doubt, 
but is still hunlour-as ,,,hen the Inajor tells us that he ahvays kept in 
his o'vn apartnlent a small store of gunpo,vder, "always keeping it 
under lllY bed, ,,,ith a candle burning for fear of accidents." Or 
,,-hen he describes his courage: "I ,vas running-running as the 
brave stag beiore the hounùs-running, as I have done a great number 
of tÍlnes in IllY life, ,vhen there 'was no help for it but a run." Then 
he tells us of his digestion. " Once in Spain I ate the leg of a horse, 
and ,,'as so eager to s,vallo,v this lnorscl, that I bo1ted the shoe as 
,veIl as the hoof, and never felt the slightest inconvenience from 
pither." lIe stOl'nlS a citadel, and has only a snuff-box given him for 
his re,vard. " Never Inind/' says 
Iajor Gahagan: ",vhen they ,vant 
Ine to stonn a fort ngain, I shall kno"\v better." By ,vhich \ve perceive' 
t hat the nlajor renleIll bered his IIoraee, and had in his I1lind the sol- 
dier ,,,ho had lost his purse. But the Jllajor's adventures, excellent as 
they are, lack the continued interest \vhich is attached to the t\VO fol- 
}(nving stories. 
Of ,vhat nature is Tlte Legend of the Rhine, we learn frOIl1 the 
COIUTIlenCemel1t. "It ,vas in the good old days of chivalry, ,vhen 
every 1110untain that bathes its shado,v in the Rhine had its castle; 
not inhabited as no,v by a fe\v rats and o\vls, nor covered ,vi:h lllOSS 
and ,vallflo\vers and funguses and creeping ivy. No, no; ,vhere the 
ivy no,v clusters there gre,v strong portcullis and bars of steel; ,vhere 
the ,vallflo,vers no,v quiver in the ralnparts there ,vere ::Ülken banners 
enlbroidered ,vith ,vonderful heraldry; men-at-arms marched ,,,here 
no\v JOU shall only see a bank of ll10SS or a hideous black chanlpignon ; 
and in place of the rats and o\vlets, I warrant 111e there ,vere l3.dips 
anù knights to revel in the grpat halls, and to feast and dance, and to 
Inake love there." So that ,ve kno,v,vell beforehand of ,v113.t kind 
,viII this story be. It "'ill be pure rOlnance-burlesqued. " 110 sene- 
s
ha], fill TIle a cup of hot liquor; put sugar in it, good fellow'; yea, 
and a little hot ,vater-hut very little, for my soul is sad as I think of 
those days and knights of old." 
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A knight is riding alone on his war-horse, '\vith allllÍs armour with 
him-and his luggage. lIis rank is sho\vn by the name on his port- 
manteau, and his former address and present destination by a card 
'\vhich ,vas attached. It had run, "Count Ludwig de Hombourg, 
Jerusalem, but the nalne of the Holy City had Leen dashed out with 
the pen, and that of Godesberg- substituted." " By St. Hugo of I\::at- 
zenellenbogen." said the good knight, shi\"ering, "'tis colder here than 
at Damascus. Shall I be at Godesberg in tÎ1ne for dinner?" lIe ha
 
come to see his friend Count Karl, 
farg-rave of Godesberg. 
But at Godesberg everything is in distress and sorro\v. There is a 
ne\v innlate there, one Sir Gottfried, since \vho.3e arrival the knight of 
the castle has beconle a \vretched Inan, having been taugllt to believe 
all eyils of his \vife, and of his child Otto, and a certain stranger, one 
Hildebrandt. Gottfried, \ve see '\,,"ith half an eye. has done it all. It 
is in vain that Ludwig de Hombourg tells his old friend Ii:arl that this 
Gottfried is a thoroughly bad fello\v, that he had been found to be a 
card sharper in the Holy Land, and had been drulllnled out of his 
regiment. " 'Twas but some silly quarrel over the ,vine-cup," says 
Karl. "Hugo de Brodenpl would have no black bottle on the 
board." 'Ye think we can renlember the quarrel of "Brodenel" and 
the black bottle, though so Inany things haye taken place since that. 
There is a festival in the castle, and Hildebrandt comes with the 
other guests. Then Lud\vig"s attention is called by poor I\::arl, thp 
father, to a certain family likeness. Can it be that he is not the father 
of his o\vn child? He is playing cards ,vith his friend Lud\vig \vhen 
that traitor Gottfri
d comes and w'hispers to him, and makes an ap- 
pointment. " I ,vIII be there too," thought Count Lud,vig, the good 
Knight of Hombourg. 
On the next morning, before the stranger knight had shaken off his 
slumbers, all had been found out and eyerything done. The lady had 
been sent to a convent and her son to a monastery. The knight of 
the castle has no conlfort b11t in his friend Gottfried, a distant cousin 
",vho is to inherit everything. All this is told to Sir Lu(hyig-\vho 
immediately takes steps to repair the n1Îschief. "A cup of coffee 
straight," says he to the servitGrs. " Bid the cook pack me a sausage 
and bread in paper, and the groom saddle Streitbengst. 'Ve have far 
to ride." So this redre5ser of wrongs starts off, leaving the 
Iargra ve 
in his grief. 
Then there is a great fight between Sir Ludwig and Sir Gottfried, 
admirably told in the manner of the latter chroniclers-a hern1Ít sit- 
ting by and describing everything ahnost as '\vell as Rebecca did on 
tbe tower. Sir Lud\vig being in the right, of course gains the day. 
But the escape of the fallen knight's horse is the creanl of this chap- 
t{ðr. "Away, ay, away !-away amid the green vineyards and golden 
cornfields; away up the steep nlountains, where he frightened the 
eagles in their eyries; away down tlH
 clattering ravines) where the 
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flashing cataracts tumble; a\vay through the dark pine-forests, where 
the hungry wolves are ho\vling ; away over the dreary ,voIds, where 
the wild wind walks alone; a\vay through the splashing quagmires, 
,vhere the \vill-o'-the-\visp slunk frightened Elmong the reeds; away 
through light and darkness, storm and sunshine ; away by tower and 
town, high road and hanllet. Brave horse! gallant steed! 
snorting child of Araby f Ou \vent the horse, over nloulltains, rivers, 
turnpikes, apple,vonlen ; aud never stopped until he reached a livery- 
stable in Cologne, 'where his nlaster "'as accustomed to put hhn up ! " 
'file conqu
red knight, Sir Gottfried, of course reyeals the truth. 
This Hildebrandt is no 1110re than the lady's brother-as it happened 
a brother in disguise-and hence the likeness. '\Vicked knights, 
when they die, al \vays divulge their .wicked secrets, and this knight 
Gottfried does so now. Sir Lud\vig carries the ne,vs home to the 
afflicted husband and father; ,vho of course instantly sends off mes- 
sengers for his wife and son. The wife ,von't come. All she wants 
is to have her dresses and je\vels sent to her. Of so cruel a husband 
she has had enough. As for the son, he has junlped out of a boat on 
the Rhine, as he ,vas being carried to his monastery, and ,vas drowned ! 
But he \vas not drowned, but had only dived. " The gallant boy 
s\vam on beneath the ,vater, never lifting his head for a single mo- 
ment bet\veen Godesberg and Cologne; the distance being twenty-five 
or thirty Iniles." 
'fhen he becomes an archer, dressed in green from head to foot. 
I-Io\v it was is all told in the story; and he goes to shoot for a prize at the 
Castle of Adolf the Duke of Cleeves. On his \-vay he shoots a raven 
nlarvellously-ahnost as marvellousIy as did Robin Hood the twig in 
Ivanhoe. Then one of his companions is married, or nearly nlarried, 
to the mysterious" Lady of 'Vindeck "-,vould have been married 
but for Otto, and that the bishop and dean, who were dragged up frorn 
their long-ago graves to perform the ghostly ceremony, ,vere prevent- 
ed by the ill-tÏIned nlirth of a certain old canon of the church nauled 
Schidnischmidt. The reader has to read the nalne out loud before he 
recognizes an old friend. But this of the Lady of Windeck is an epi- 
sode. 
Ho\v at the shooting-match, which of course ensued, Otto shot for 
and ,von the heart of a fair lady, the duke's daughter, nefl'd not be told 
here, nor how he quarre:led ,vith the Ro,vski of Donnerblitz-the hid- 
eous and sulky, but rich and po\verful, nobleman who had COlne to 
take the hand, 'vhether he could ,,,in the heart or not, of the daugh- 
ter of the duke. It is all arranged according to the proper and ronlan- 
tic order. Otto, though he enlists in the duke's archer-guard as sÏ1n- 
pIe ßoldier, contrives to fight ,vith the Itowski de Donnerblitz, Mar- 
grave of Eulenschrenkenstein, and of course kills )1Ïnl. " , Yield, 
yh.ld, Sir Ro\vski ! ' shouted he, in a calm voice. A blo,v dealt nUldly 
at his head was the reply. It was the last blow that the Count of Eu 
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lenschrenkenstein ever struck in battle. The curse was on his lips as 
the crashing steel descended into his brain and split it in t\\'.o. He 
rolled like a dog from his hor:::;e, his enemy's knee \vas in a mOlnent 
on his chest, and the dagger of mercy at his throat, as the knight once 
more called upon him to yield." The knight \vas of course the archer 
who had COlne for\vard as an unkno\vn champion, and had touched 
the How
ki's shield with the point of his lance. For this story, as 
,,'ell as the rest, is a burlesque on onr dear old favourite Ivanhoe. 
'fhat everything goes right at last, that the wife COllIes back fronl 
her nlonastery. and joins her jpalous husband, and that the duke's 
daughter has always, in truth, known that the poor archer ,vas a nol>h
 
knight-these things are all nlatters of course. 
But the best of the three burle
ques is Rl.becca and ROlcena, or a 
Romance upon Ron
rtnce, \vhich I nepd not tell lllY readers ig a contin- 
uation of IL'f'tnhoe. Of this burlesque it is the peculiar characteristic 
that, while it has been \vritten to ridicule the persons and the incidents 
of that perhaps the lUOst favourite novel in the English language, it 
has been so \vritten that it ,vonld not haye offended the author had 
he lived to read it, nor does it disgust or annoy those \vho most lo'.e 
the original. There is not a \vord in it having an intention to belittle 
Scott. It has sprung frolH the genuine hUl1l0Ur created in Thacke- 
ray's mind by his aspect of the rOlnantic. \Ye reluember ho\v reti. 
cent, how dignified \yas Ro\vena-ho\v cold ".e perhaps thought her, 
\vhether thpre \vas so little of that billing and cooing, that kissing and 
squppzing. between her and I yanhoe \vhich \ve used to think necessary 
to lovers' blisses. And there ,vas left, too, on our minds an idea that 
Ivanhoe had liked the Je\vess ahnost as \vt:'ll as Ro\vena, and that 
Ro\vena nlÌght po
sibly have becolue jealous. Thackeray's mind at 
once \vent to \york and pictured to hiIn a Ro\vena such as such a \yo- 
man might become after luarriage ; and as Ivanhoe \vas of a lllelan- 
choly nature and apt to be hipped, and grave, and silent, as a matter 
of course Thackeray presumes him to have been hp.npecked after his 
marriage. 
Our dear ""'anlòa disturbs his mistress in sonle devotional conversa- 
tion \vith her chaplain, and the stern lady orders that the fool shall 
have three-dozen lashes. "I got you out of Front de Bæuf's castlp," 
said poor \Valnba, piteously appealing to Sir \Vi] frid of Ivanhoe, " anù 
callst thou not save 111e from the lash ?" 
"Yes; fronl Front de Bæuf's castle, 
()hen YO'll We1-e locked 'Up 
cith 
the Jewes8 in the tower! " said Ro\vena, haughtily replying to the tinlid 
appeal of her husband. "Gurth, gh.e hiIn four-dozen "-and this 
was all poor \Vamba got by applying for the mediation of his master 
Then the satirist moralises: "Did you ever kno\v a right-minded \yO- 
man pardon another for being handsonler and more love-\vorthy than 
herself?" Ro\vena is" ahvays flinging Rebecca into Ivanhoe's teeth ;" 
and altogether life at Rother\yood, as described by the later chroni- 
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cles, is not yery happy even \vhen nlost don1estic. Ivanhoe becon1es 
sad and nloody. lip takes to drinking, and his lady does not forget to 
tell him of it. "Ah, dear axe!" he exclainls, apostrophising his 
\veapon, "ah. gentle steel! that \vas u. 11lerry time when I sent thee 
crashing into the pate of the En1Ïr Abdul 
lelek !" There was noth- 
ing left to hilll but his luemories ; and" ill a \vord, his life \-vas intol- 
erable." So he detern1Ínes that he \-vill go and look after King Rich- 
ard, \vho of course \vas \vRndering abroad. He anticipates a little dif- 
ficulty \vith his \vife; but she is only too happy to let hÎ111 go, conl- 
fortiug hprself \vith the idea that Athelstane \vilì look after her. So 
her husband starts on his journey. "Then Ivanhoe's trumpet blew'. 
Then Ro\vena \va ved her pocket-handkerchief. Then the IJ.ousehold 
gave a shout. Then the pursuivant of the good knight, Sir \Vilfrid 
the Crusader, flung out his banner-\vhich 'was argent, a gules cra- 
11l0isy \vith three 1\loors ilnpaled-then \Val1lba gave a lash on his 
nlule's haunch, and Ivanhoe, heaying a great sigh, turned the tail of 
his \var-horse upon the castle of his fathers." 
I ,.anhoe finds Cæur de Lion besieging the Castle of Chalons, and 
there they both do \vondrous deeds, IYan
lOe ahvays surpassing the 
king. The jealousy of the courtiers, the ingratitude of the king, 
and the nlelancholy of the knight, \vho is never cOlnforted except 
\vhen he has slaughtered SOllle hundreds, are delightful. Roger de 
Back bite and Peter de Toadhole are intended to be quite real. Then 
llÎ5 n1ajf'sty sings, passing off as his own a song of Charles Leyer's. 
Sir \Vilfrid declares the tr'uth, and t\vits the king \vith his falsehood, 
whereupon he has the guitar thro\vn at his head for his pains. He 
catches the guitar, ho\vever, gracefully in his left hand, and sings his 
own inunortal ballad of King Canute-than \vhi
h Thackeray never 
diù anything better. 


"l\1ight I 8t3Y the sun above us, good Sir Bishop?" Canute cried; 
"Co
ld I bid the silver moon to pause upoa her heavenly ride? 
If the Inoon obeys Iny orders, sure I can command the tide. 


"'Vill the advancing wayes obey me, Bishop, if I make the Si6
 ?" 
Said fIe b
8hop, bowiag lowly: ., Land a:ld sea, my lord, are thine." 
Canute turned towards the ocean: "Back," he said, u thou foaming brine. " 


But t
e sullen ocean answered with a louder, deeper roar, 
And the rapid waves drew ne3rer, falhng, soundin
 on the shore; 
Back the keeper and the bishop, back the kinJ ana courtiers bore. 


'Ve must go to the book to look at the picture of the king as he is 
killing the 
-oungest of the sons of the Count of Chalons. Those 
illustrations of Doyle's are adn1Ïrahle. The size of the king's head, 
and the size of his battle-axe, as contrasted with the size of the child, 
are burlesque all over. But the king has been wounded by a bolt 
from the bo\v of Sir Bertrand de Gourdon, while he is slaughtering 
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the infant, and there is an end of him. Ivanhoe, too, is killed at the 
siege-Sir Roger de Backbite having stabbed him in tlH
 back during the 
scene. Had he not been then killed. his ,vido,v Ro\vena could not 
haye marriefl ...\thelstane, which she soon did after hearing the sad 
n
ws ; nor could he have had that celebrated epitaph in Latin and 
English: 


Hie est Guilfridus. beJ1i dum vixit avidu8. 
Cum gladeo et bncea. Xormannia. et quoque Francia 
Vcrbera dura dab
t. Per Turco 1 muJtum equitabat. 
Guilbertum occidit 
-atque Hyerosolyma vidit. . 
lIeu! nunc sub f05sa :5uÌlt bnti militis ossa. 
Lxor Athelstani e::;t conjux castissima Thani. * 


The translation, we are told, ,vas by "
 all1ba : 


Under the stone you behold, 
Buried and cofiined and cold, 
Lieth Sir "-ilfrid the Bold. 


Brian, the Templar nntrue, 
Fairly in tourney he slew; 
Saw Hierusalem too. 


AlwaY's he marched in advance, 
\VarrÌng i3 Flanders and Franc
, 
Doughty with sword and with lance. 


Now he is buried and gone, 
Lying beneath the gray E:tone. 
""'here shall you find such a one' 


Famous in Saracen fi
ht. 
Rode in Us youth, the Good Knight, 
Scattering Paynims in fiight, 


Long t!m9 his widow deplored, 
". eeping the fate of her Icrd, 
Sadly cut o!f by the sword. 


\\nen she was eased of her pa
n, 
Came the good lord Athel
tane, 
'Vhen her ladY8hip married again. 


The next chapter begins naturally as follow's: "I trust nobody 
,viìl suppose, from thp events described in the last chapter, that ou"'r 
friend Ivanhoe is really dead." He is of course cured of his ,vounds, 
though ther take six years in the curing'. And then he Inakes his 
,vay back to Rother,vood, in a friar's disguise, much as he did on 
that former occac;;ion ,vhen ,ve first met him, and there is received ùy 
.A.thelstane and Rowena-and their boy!-,vhile \Vamba sings him 
a song : 


Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Once you have come to forty year 1 


No one, of course, but 'Yamba knows Ivanhoe, ,,"ho roams about 
the country, melancholy-as he of course ,yould be-charitable-as 
he perhaps might be-for we are specially told that he had a large 


.. I doubt that Thackerav did not writ9 the Lqtin eryit3uÞ, but I hardly d
re BU
- 
gest the name of any author. The" vixit a\'idus" is qùite worthy of Thackeray; 
but had he tried pis hand at 81lch mode of expression he would have done more of 
it. I should like to know whether he had been in company with Father Prout at 
the time. 
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fortune and nothing to do "with it, and slaying robbers wherever he 
met thenl-but sad at heart all the time, Then there comes a little 
burst of the author's own feelings, ,vhile he is burlesquing. ".Ah, 
nlY dear friends and British public, are there not others ,vho are 
111elancholy under a mask of gaiety, and who in the midst of cro,vds 
are lonely? Liston "Tas a 1110st melancholy man; Grimaldi had feel- 
ings; and then others I ,vat oÎ. But psha !-let us have the next 
chapter." In all of which there ,vas a touch of earnestness. 
Iyanhoe's griefs 'vere enhanced by the "Tickedness of }{ing John, 
under ,,,hOll1 he ,,'ould not s
rve. " It ,vas Sir 'Vilfrid of Ivanhoe, 
I need scarcply say, ,vho got the Barons of England to league to- 
gether and extort fronl the king that {aInous instru 1 nent an..! palla- 
diu111 of our liLel'ties, at present in the British l\Iuseum, Great Russell 
Street, Bloonlsbury-The 
Iagna Charta." Athelstane also quarrels 
,vith the king, ,vhose orders he disobeys, and Rothpr,vood is attack- 
ed by the royal arnlY. Noone ,vas of real service in the ,yay of 
fighting except Iyanhoe-and ho,v could he take up that cause't 
" No; he hang
d to 1ne," said the knight, bitterly. "This is a 
quarrel in ,vhich I can't interfere. Comnlon politeness forbids. Let 
yonder ale-s,villing A thelstane defend hi
 - La, ha 1 -1.m]e
. and 
Iny Lady Rowena guard her-ha, ha !-8on!" and he laughed 'wildly 
and mad I v. 
But Atilelstane is killed-this time in earnest-.-and then Ivanhoe 
rushes to the rescue. lIe finds Ourth d('ad at the park-lodge; and 
though he is all alone-having outridden his follo,vers-he rushes up 
the chestnut avenue to the house, ,vhich is being attacked. "An 
I \Tanhoe 1 an I yanhoe }" he bello,ved out ,vith a shout that overcalne 
all the din of battle ;-" Notre Dalue à la recousse I" and to hurl his 
lance through the Illidriff of Reginald de Bracy, who ,vas cOInmand- 
ing the assault-,vho fell howling ,vith anguish-to '\vaye his battle- 
axe over his o,vn head, and to cut. off thof:e of thirteen n1en-at-arms, 
,vas the 'york of an instant. "An I vallhoe 1 an Ivanhoe}" he still 
shouted, and do,vn ,vent a lTIan as sure as he said" hoe 1" 
N eyertheless he is again killed by n1ultitudes, or very nearly-and 
has again to be cured by the tender nursing of vVamba. But Athel- 
stane is really dead, and Itowena and the boy have to be found. He 
does his duty and finds them-just in tÏ1ue to be present at Rowena's 
death. She has been put in pris0n by Ii:ing John, and is in extremis 
when her first husband gets to her. " \Vilfrid, IllY early loved,"* 
slowly gasped she, removing her gray hair fronl her furrowed temples, 
and gazing on her boy fondly as he nestled on Ivanhoe's knee- 
"promise Ine by St. \Valtheof of Telllplesto,ve-promise me one 
boon!" 


* There is something almost illnatured in his treatment of Rowena, who is very 
false in QPr declarations of love ;-and it is to be feared that by Rowena the author 
jntends the normal married lady of English society. 
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H I do," said Ivanhoe, clasping the bor, and thinking that it was to 
that little innocent that the promi
e ,vas intended to apply. 
" By St. 'Valtheof?' 
" By St. 'ValtIH'of !" 
" Promise me, then," gasped Ro\vena, staring wildly at him, "that 
you ,,-ill never lllarry a J en"ess I" 
., By St. ,,- altheof!" cried Ivanhoe, U but this is too much," and 
he did not make the pronlise. 
" IIaving placed young Cedric at school at the IIall of Dotheboys, 
in Yorkshire, and arranged his fanlily affairs, Sir 'Vilfrid of Ivanhoe 
quitted a country \vhich had no longer any charIn for him, as there 
\vas no fighting to be done, and in \vhich his st
r \vas rendered less 
agreeable by the notion that I\:.ing John ,vould hang hiIn." So he 
goes forth and fights again, in league with the I\:nights of S1. J ohn- 
the Teulplars naturally having a dislike :0 him because of Brian de 
Bois Guilbert. "The only fault that the great and gallant, though 
seyere and ascetic Folko of IIeyden braten, the chief of the Order of 
St. John, found \vith the melancholy "
arrior ,,-hose lance did such 

ervice to the causp, ,vas that he did not persecute the Je\vs as so re- 
ligious a knig
t should. So the Je\vs, in cursing the Christians, 
always excepted the nanle of the Desdichado-or the double disin- 
herited, as he no,v \yas-the Desdichado Doblado." Then came the 
battle of Alarcos, and the 
Ioors \vere all but in possession of the 
,,
hole of Spain. Sir 'Yilfrid, like other good Christians, cannot en- 
dure this, so he takes ship in Boheulia, \vhere he happens to be quar- 
tered, and has himself carried to Barcelona, and proceeds" to slaughter 
the 
Ioors fortlnvith." Then there is a scene in \vhich I:saac of York 
COUles on as a mes
enger, to ranSOIll froln a Sp.lnish knight, Don Bel- 
tranl de Cuchilla y Trabuco, y Espada, y Espelon, a little )Ioorish 
girl. The Spanish knight of course Jllurders the little girl instead of 
taking the ransom. rr\VO hundred thousand dirhélns are offered. how'- 
ever ll1uch that nlay be ; but the knight, ,vho happens to be in funds 
at the time, prefers to kill the little girl. All this is only necessary 
to the storr as introducing Isaac of York. Sir 'Yilfrid is of conrse 
intent upon finding Rebecca. Through all his troubles and triumphs, 
fronl his gaining and his losing of Ro\vena, frolll the day on \vhich 
he had been" locked up 'lcith tile Jezoe88 in the tOloer," he had always 
been true to her. "A \vay froul nle!" said the old J e\v, tottering. 
" Å\vay, Rebecca is-dead (" Then Ivanhoe goes out and kills fifty 
thousand )Ioors, and there is the picture of him-killing- the1n. 
But Rebecca is not dead at all. Her father had said so because 
Rebecca had behaved very badly to him. She had refused to marry 
the 
Ioorish prince, or any of her o\vn people, the Jews, and had 
gonp as far as to declare her passion for Ivanhoe and her resol u tiOIl 
to be a Christian. ...'\,]1 the Je\vs and Je,vessf's in 'Talencia turned 
Ilgainst her-so that she was locked up in the back-kitchen and almost 
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starved to death. But Ivanhoe found her, of course
 and makes her 
1tlrs. Ivanhoe. or Lúùy \Vilfrid the second. Then Thackeray tells 
us ho\v for tuany years he, Thackeray, had not ceased to feel that it 
ought to be so. "Indeed I have thought of it any tiIuc these five- 
and-twenty years-ever since, as a boy at school. I c0111menced the 
noble stuùyof novels-ever since the day \vhen, lying on sunny 
slopes, of half-holidays. the fair chivalrous figures and beautifuJ 
sh'!pes of knights and ladies ,vere visible to TIle, ever since I gre\v to 
lo\
e Hebecca, that sweetest creature of the poet's fancy, and longed 
to see her righted." 
And so, no doubt, it had been. The very burlesque had gro\vn 
froln the ,vay in ,vhich his young imagination had bCf'n Jlloved by 
Scott's ronlance. H
 had felt, froln the time of those happy half- 
llolidays in ,vlâch he had been lucky enough to get hold of the novel, 
that according to all la\vs of poetic justice, Rebecca, as being the 
I1101'e beautiful and the nlore interesting of the heroines, ,vas entitled 
to the possession of the hero. \Ve have all of us felt the sanle. 
But to hi1n had been present at the san1e tinle all that is ludicrous in 
our ideas of middle-age chivalry; the absurdity of its recorded deeds, 
the bloodthirstiness of. its recreations, the selfishness of its men, the 
falseness of its honour, the cringing of its loyalty, the tyranny of its 
princf's. And so there canIe forth Rebecca and Ro\vena, all broad 
fun from beginning to end, but never \vithout a purpose-the best 
burlesque, as I think, in our language. 


CHAPTER VII. 


TllACKERA y'S LECTURES. 


IN speaking of Thackeray's 1ife. I have said \v11Y and how it was that 
he took upon hinlself to lecture, and }lave also told the reader that 
he ,vas altogether successful in carrying out the yiews proposed to 
hinlself. Of his peculiar 111anner of lecturing I have said but 1ittle, 
never having heard hhu. " He pounded along-very clearly," I have 
been told; from ,vhich I surnlÏse that there ,vas no special grace of 
eloquence, but that he was al ways audible. I cannot iInagine that he 
shou]d have been ever eloquent. He could not have taken the trouble 
necessary ,vith his voice, \vith his cadences, or ,,,ith his out\vard ap- 
pearance. I imagine that they \vho seen1 so natura}]y to fall into the 
pì0prieties of elocution have generally takf'n a great deal of trouble 
beyond that \vhich the nlere finding of their ,yords has cost then1. It 
is clearl}-
 to the luatter of \vhat he then gave the 'world, and not to 
the nIanner, that we must look for what interest is to be found in th{l 
le
tures. 
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Those on The Englijlt Humour'ists were given first. The second set 
was on TILe Four Geo1'ges. In the YOlUll1e now before us The Georges 
are printed first, and the ,vhole is produced sÍ1npJy as a part oÎ Th..lCk- 
eray's literary ,york. Looked at, ho,vever, in that light, the nlerit of 
the two sets of biographical essays is very different. In the one "-e 
})ave all the anecdotes ,,-hich could be brought together respecting 
four of our kb1gs-,vho as Inen ,vere not peculiar, though their 
relgns were, and will ahçays be, fan1ous, because the cGuntry during 
the period ,,-as increasing greatly in prosperity, and wa:-; eyer stl'ength- 
ening the hold it had upon its liberties. In the other set the lecturer 
,vas a. 1nan of letters dealing with men of letters, anJ himself a 
prince a1110ng humourists is dealing ,,,ith the humourists of his o'vn 
country and language. One could not inlagine a. better subject for 
such discourses from Thackeray's mouth than the latter. The former 
,vas not, I think, so good. 
In discussing the li,'es of kings the biographer nlay trust to personal 
details or to historical fr.cts. He lllay take the man, and say ,vhat 
good or evil may be said of him as a nlan ;-or he lllay t:.ke the 
period, and tell his reader5 ,,-hat happened to the country ,,,hUe this 
or the other king ,vas on the throne. In the case with which ,ve are 
dealing, the lecturer bad not tÍll1e enough or 1'00111 enough for real his- 
tory. His object ,vas to let his audience kno\v of ""hat nature '''ere 
the 1uen : and \ve are bound to say that the pictures ha"e not, on the 
,,-hole, been flattering. It ,vas abllost necessary that 'vith such a sub- 
ject such should be the result. A story of family virtues, ,vith 
princes and princesses ,yen brought up, ,,-Ith happy family relations, 
all couleur de rosp-a':) it ,,"ould of course become us to ,,,rite if ,ve 
,vere dealing 'with the life of a living sovereign-,vould not be inter- 
esting. Xo one on going to hear Thackeray lecture on the Geo
ges 
expected that. There nlust be sonle piquancy given, or the lecture 
'would be dull ;-and the eulogy of personal virtues can seldom be 
piquant. It is difficult to s-peak fittingly of a sovereign, either lh.ing 
or not, long since gone. You can hardly praise such a one ,vithout 
flattery. You can hardlJ' censure him ,vithout injustice. "
 e are 
either ignorant of his personal doings or ,,-e kno,,, them as secrets, 
,vhich have been divulged for the lllost part either f..llsely or treacher- 
ously-often both falsely and treacherously. It is better, perhaps, 
tbat we should not deal ,vith the pprsona1ities of prince
. 
I believe that Thackeray fancied that be had spoken ,veIl of George 
III., and am sure that it "-as bis intention to do so. But the inl pres- 

ion he leaves is poor. "He is said not to have cared for Stlake- 
speare or tragedy much; farces and pantomimes \"ere his joy ;-and 
especially ,,,,hen clo,vn s,vallo,ved a carrot or a string of sausages, he 
would laugh so outrageou ly that the lovely princess by his side 
would have to say, (
Iy gracious monarch, do compose yourself.' 
(George, be a king!' were the words which she "-his mother- 
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""ras ever croaking in the ears of her son; and a king the simple, 

tubborn, affectionate, bigoted l11an tried to be." "lIe did his best; 
he worked according to his lights; ,vhat virtups he kne,v he tried to 
}Jractise; 'v hat kno\vledge he could ma
ter he strove to acquire." 
If the lectures ,vere to be popular, it ,vas absolutely necessary that 
they should be ,vdtten in this strain. A lecture SiIllply laudatory on 
the life 0f St. Paul ,vould not draw even tl)e LOBch of bishops to 
1isten to it ; but ,vere a fla,v found in the apostle's life, the "Thole 
Church of England ,vould be bound to kno,v all about it. I anl quite 
sure that Thackeray believed every ,vord that he said in the lectures, 
and that he intended to put in the good and the bad, honestly, as they 
might con1e to his hand. 'V. e lnay be quite sure that he did not intend 
to flatter the royal fall1ily ;-equally sure that he ,vould not calulll- 
niate. Thpre ,vere, ho,vever, so Inany difficulties to be encountered that 
I cannot but think that the subject ,vas ill-chospn. In making thenl so 
al11usingas he did, and so little offensive, great ingenuity 'was shown. 
I ,viII no\v go back to the first series, in ,yhich the lecturer treated 
of S,vift, Congreve; Addison, Steele, Prior, Gay, Pope, Hogarth, 
Sn1011ett, Fielding, Sterne, and Goldsrråth. All these Thackeray 
has put in their proper order, placing the men fron1 the 
date of their birth, except Prior, ,vho ,vas in truth the eldest of the 
lot, but 'v horn it was necessary to depose, in order that the great 
Swift might stand first on the list, and Srno11ett, ,vho was not born 
till fourteen years after Fielding, eight years after Sterne, and ,vho has 
been 1110ved up, I presume, sbnply from caprice. Frorrl the birth of 
the first to the death of the last, \vas a period of nparly a hundred 
years. They ,vere never absolutely all alive togf'ther; but it was 
nearly so, Addison and Prior having died before Smollett was born. 
\Vhether \ve should accept as hU1l1011ristS the full catalogue, Juay be a 
question; though 've shan hardly \vish to elin1Ínate anyone from 
such a dozen of nalnes. Pope we should hardly define as a humour. 
ist, 'v ere \Ve to be seeldng for a definition specially fit for hhll, though 
we shan certainly not deny the gift of humour to the author of TIle 
Rape of tlw Lock, or to the translator of any portion of The Odyssey. 
Nor should 've have included Fielding or Sn1011ett, in spite of Parson, 
Adanls and Tabitha Branlble, unless anxious to fill a good company. 
That Hogarth ,vas specially a hUlllourist, no one ,vill deny; but in 
speaking of hUlllourists, ,ve should have presulned, unless otherwise 
notified, that hun10urists in letters only had been intended. As 
Thackeray explains clearly ",
hat he means by a humourist, I may as 
well-here repeat the passage: "Ìf humour only meant laughter, you 
would scarcely feel more interest about humorous 'vriters than about 
th8 private life of poor Harlequin just mentioned, who possesses in 
common with these the po,ver of making you laugh. But the nlen 
regarding whose lives and stories your kind presence here shows, that 
Yf'U have a curiosity and sympathy, appeal to a great number of our 
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other faculties, besides our mere sense of ridicule The humorous 
,vriter professes to awaken and direct your love, your pity, your kind- 
ness-your scorn for untruth, pretension, imposture-your tenderness 
for the "yeak, the poor, the oppressed, the unhappy. To the best of his 
means and ability he COlllnlents on all the ordinary actions and 
passions of life a]Înost. lIe takes upon hinlseJ.f to b
 the ,,-eek-dav 
preacher, so to speak. Accordingly, as he finds, and speaks, and 
feels the truth best, ,ye regard him, esteem him-sonletimes loye 
llim. And as his business is to lllark other people's lives and peculi- 
arities, ,ve moralize upon his life "yhen he is gone-and yesterday's 
preacher becomes the text for to-day's sermon." 
HaYing thus explained his purpose, Thackeray begins his task. and 
puts Swift in his front rank as a hUlllourist. The picture given of this 
great luan has very 11lanifestly the look of truth, and if true is terri- 
ble indeed. \Y' e do, in fact, kno"r it to be true-even though it be 
adlnitted that there is still room left for a book to be written on the 
life of the fearful dean. Here ,vas a man endued 'with an intellect 
pellucid as ,veIl as brilliant; ,ylio could not only conceive but see 
also-,vith some fine instincts too; ,vholn fortune did not flout; "WhOlll 
circunlstances fairly seryed; but ","ho, from first to last, ".as n1Ïsera- 
hIe hiInself, w"ho Dlade others miserable, and ,vho deserved DIisery, 
Our business, during the page or t",.o ,yhich ,ve can give to the sub- 
ject, is not ,vith S,vift, but ,vith Thackeray's picture of Swift. It is 
painted ,vith colours terribly strong and ",vith shado".s fearfully deep. 
" '\V ould you like to have lived ,,-ith him?" Thackeray asks. Then 
he says ho,v pleasant it ,,"ould baye been to have passed SOlue time 
,vith Fielding, Johnson, or Goldsmith. "I should like to have been 
Shakespeare's shoeblack," he says. " But Swift! If you had been 
his inferior in parts-and that, 'with a great respect for all persons 
present, I fear is only very likely-his equal in luere social station, he 
'vould have bullied, scorned, and insulted you. If, unaeterred hy his 
great reputation, you had DIet hhu like a Dlan, he ,,"ould have quailed 
before you and not had the pÏllck to reply-and gone hOllle, and year:-; 
after ,vritten a foul epigram .upon you." There is a picture! "If 
you had been a lord ,vith a blue riband, ,vho fl
ttered his vanity, or 
could help llis alubition, he would have been the most delightful 
company in the \vorld. . . . Ho,v he ".ould have torn your ene 
Inies to pieces for you, and made fun of the Opposition! His seryj]i- 
ty ,vas so boisterous that it looked like independence." He ,vas a 
Jnan ,,,,hose D1ind ,vas ne,.er fixed on high things, but was striving 
always after sOlnething ,vhich, little as it might be, and. successful as 
he ".as, should ahyays be out of his reach. It had been his misfor- 
tune to becolne a clergynlan, because the ,yay to church preferment 
spemed to be the readiest. He became, as ''"e all kno\\", a dean-but 
never a bishop, and ,vas therefore ,vretched. Thackeray describes 
him as a clerical high"ayman, seizing on all he could get. But" the 
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great prize has not yet come. The coach with the mitre and crozier 
in it, which he intends to have for !lis share, has been delayed on the 
way from St. James's; and he waits and waits tin nightfall, when his 
runners com,e and tell him that the coach has taken a different ,vav 
and escaped hiIn. So he fires his pistol into the air with a curse, and 
rides away into his own country; "-or, in other words, takes a poor 
deanery in Ireland. 
Thackeray explains very correctly, as I think, the nature of the 
weapons ,vhich the man used-namely, the ,yords and style with 
,vhich he wrote. "That S,vift was born at No.7, IIoey's Court, 
Dublin, on November 30, 1667, is a certain fact, of which nobody win 
deny the sister-island the honour and glory; but it seems to Ine he 
was no more an Irishnlan than a Ulan born of English parents at Cal- 
cutta is a Hindoo. Goldsmith was an Irislullan, and always an Irish- 
man; Steele was an Irishman, and always an Irishnlan; S,vift's heart 
was English and in England, his habits English, his logic enlincntly 
English; his statelnent is elaborately simple; he shuns tropes and 
metaphors, and uses his ideas and words with a wise thrift and 
economy, as he used his money with which he could be generous and 
splendid upon great occasions, but which he husbanded when there 
was no need to spend it. He never indulges in needless extravagance 
of rhetoric, lavish epithets, profuse imagery. He lays his opinions 
before you with a grave simplicity and a perfect neatness." This 
is quite true of him, and the result is that though you may deny him 
sincerity, shnplicity, humanity, or good taste, you can ha.rdly find 
fauIt with his language. 
Swift was a clergyman, and this is what Thackeray says of him in 
regard to his sacred profession. " I kno\v of few things more conclu- 
sive as to the sincerity of Swift's religion, than his advice to poor John 
Gay to turn clergyman, and look out for a seat on the Bench. Gay, 
the authOT of The Beggar's Opera
' Gay, the wildest of the ,,'its about 
town! It was this man that Jonathan Swift advised to take orders, 
to mount in a cassock and bands-just as he advised him to husband 
his shillings, and put his thousand pounds out to interest." 
It was not that he ,vas ,vithout religion-or \vithout, rather, his re- 
ligious beliefs and doubts," for Swift," says Thackeray, "was a 
reverent, was a pious spirit. For Swift could love and could pray." 
Left to himself and to the natural thoughts of his mind, without those 
" orders" to which he had bound hinlself as a necessary part of his 
trade, he could have turned to his God with questionings ,vhich need not 
then have been heartbreaking. "It is Iny belief," says Thackeray, that 
he suffered frightfully from the consciousness of his o\vn scepticisnl and 
that, he had bent his pride so far dO'-'Tn as to put his apostasy out to hire." 
I doubt whpther any of Swift's works are very Inuch read now, but 
perhaps G'ulliver's travels are oftener in the hands of modern readers 
than any other. Of all the satires in o
:r langua
e
 it is :probably the 
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mo
t cynical, the most absolutely illnatured, and therefore the falsest. 
Let those ,,,ho care to fornl an opinion of Swift's mind from the test 
kno\vn of his ,yorks, turn to Thackeray's account of Gulliver. I can 
imagine no greater proof of Inisery than to have been able to 'write 
such a book as that. 
It is thus that tbe lecturer concludes his lecture about S,vift. "lIe 
shrank a,vay from all affections sooner or later. Stella anù Vanessa 
buth died near him, and away froin hinl. He had not heart enough 
to see them die. He broke from his fastest friend, Sheridan. lIe 
slunk a,vay froin his fondest admirer, Pope. His laug-h jars on one's 
par after seven-score years. He was ahvays alone-alone and gnash- 
jng in the darkness, except "\vhen Stella's sweet smile caIne and shone 
on him. 'Yhen that ,vent, silence and utter night closed over hinl. 
An iuullense genius, an a,vful downfall and ruin! So great a man he 
seeIns to nle, that thinking of hiln is like thinking of an empire faU- 
L1g. \Ye have other great nan1es to Inention-none, I think! how- 
ever, so great or so gloomy." And so ,ve pass on fronl Swift, feeling 
thai though the man ,vas certainly a humourist, ,ve have had as )?et but 
litt1e to do "\vith humour. 
Congreve is the next who, ho,vever truly he may have been a hu- 
mourist, is described here rather as a man of fashion. A man of 
fashion he certainly ,vas, but is best known in our literature as a 
comedian-worshipping that Comic 
fuse to ,vhom Thackeray hesi- 
tates to introduce his audience, because she is not only merry, but 
shameless also. Congreve's HUlse ,vas about as bad as any nluse 
tbat ever misbehaved herself-and I think as little alTIusing. H Read- 
ing in these plays no,v," says Thackeray, "is like shutting your 
ears and looking at people dancing. \Vbat does it mean ?-the Inea- 
sures, the grimaces, the bo,ving, shuffling, and retreating, the cava- 
liers seul advancing upon those ladies-those ladies and Inen twirling 
round at the end in a mad galop, after ,vhich everybody bo\vs and the 
quaint rite is celebrated?" It is alwa)?s so ,vith Congreve's plays, and 
Etherege's and ,V ycherley's. The ,vorlrl ,ve meet there is not our 
world, and as ,ve read the plays ,ve have no sympathy ,vith these 
unkno,vn people. It ,vas not that they li ,?ed so long ago. They are 
hluch nearer to me in tiIne than the lnen and \vomen ,vho figured on 
the stage in the reign of James I. But their nature is farther from 
our nature. They sparkle, but never ,varm. They are witty, but 
leave no impression. I might also go further, and say that they are 
wicked, but never allure. H 'Vhen ,r oltaire came to visit the great 
Congreve," says Thackeray 
 "the latter rather affected to despise his 
literary reputation; and in this, perhaps, the great Congreve was not 
far "\vrong. A touch of Steele's tenderness is \vorth an his finery; a 
!lash of Swift's lightning, a beam of Addison's pure sunshine, and his 
tawdry playhouse taper is invisible. But the ladies loved hin1, and 
Ì1e was undoubtedly a pretty fellow." 
ACME BIOG. II.-rl. 
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There is no doubt as to the true llumour of Addison, who next 
comes up before us, but I think that he lllakes hardly so good a sub- 
ject for a lecturer as the great glool1IY Juan of intellect, or the frivo- 
lous nIan of pleasure. Thackeray tells us all that is to be said about 
him as a hUll10urist in so fe\v lines that I may almost insert thenI on 
this page: "But it is not for his reputation as the great author of 
Oato and Tlte Oampaign, or for his merits as Secrf'tary of State, or for 
his rank and high distinction as Lady \Varwick's husband, or for his 
en1Ínence as an exalllinpr of political questions on the \Vhig side, or a 
guardian of British liberties, that \ve adnlire Joseph Addison. It is 
as a Tattler of slnall talk and a Spectator of lllankind that \ve cherish 
and love hinI, and owe as much pleasure to him as to any hUll1an 
being that ever wrote. He callIe in that artifici3.1 age, and began to 
speak \vith his lloble natural voice. He came the gentle satirist, who 
hit no unfair blo,v; the kind judge, ,vho castigated only in smiling. 
\VhiIe Swift \vent about hanging and ruthless, a 1iterary Jeffreys, in 
Addison's kind court only nIinor cases ,vere tried ;-only peccadilloes 
and snIall sins against society, only a dangerous libertinisnI in tuckers 
and hoops, or a nuisance in the abuse of beaux canes and snuffboxes." 
Steele set The Tatle'r a-going. "But ,,,ith his friend's discovery of 
Tlte Tatle?" Addison's caUing \vas found, and the most delig1.tful 
Tattler in the ,vorld began to speak. He does not go very deep. Let 
gentIen1en of a profound genius, critics accustomed to the plunge of 
the bathos, console thenlselves by thinking that he couldn't go very 
deep. There is no trace of suffering in hi
 ,vriting. lIe \vas 
o good, 
so honest, so healthy, so cheerfully selfish-if I lllUst use the "
ord !" 
Such ,vas Addison as a lnullourist ; and \vhen the hearer shall haye 
hf ard also-or the reader read-that this most charn1Íng Tattler also 
wrote Oato, became a Secretary of State, and Dlarried a countess, he 
will have learned all that Thackeray had to tell of hÍ111. 
Steele \vas one \yho stood llluch less high in the "Todd's esteeIll, and 
\vIlo left behilld him a much slnaller nalne-but \vas quite Addison's 
equal as a humourist and a \vit. Addison, though he had the reputa- 
tion of a toper, \-vas respectability itself. Steele was almost ahvays 
disreputable. lIe \vas brought from Ireland, pl
ced at the Charter 
IIouse, and then transferred to Oxford, 'where he becan1e acquainted 
'with Addison. Thackeray says that" Steele found Addison a stately 
college don at Oxford." The stateliness and the don's rank were at- 
tributable no doubt to the nIore sober character of the English lad, 
for, in fact, the two Jllen ,vere born in the saIne :rear, 1672. Steele, 
who during his Ufe \vas affected by various different tastes, firHt 
turned hinlself to literature, but early in life was bitten by the hue of 
a toed coat and becanle a trooper in the Horse Guards. To t11e end he 
vadIlated in the saU1e way. In that charming paper in Tlte Tatler, 
in. \vhich he records his father's death, his mother's griefs, his own 
most solemn and tender emotions, he says he is interrupted by the ar.. 
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rival of a hamper of 'wine, 'the same as is to be sold at Garraway's 
next ,veek ;' upon the receipt of ,,,hich he sends for three friends, and 
they fall to instantly, drinking t".o bottles apiece, 'VItll great Lenefit to 
themselves, and not sepp.:-:oating till t,vo o'clock in the mornin
." 
He had t\""O ,vives, ,,,tOIl1 he loved dearly and treated badly. He 
hired grand houses, and. bought fine horses for \vhich he could never 
pay. He ,vas often religious, but n10re often drunk. As a Ulan of 
letters, other 111en of letters ,vho follo,,'ed hin1, such as Thackeray, 
could not be very proud of hinl. Eu t every body loved hinl ; and he 
seems to have been the inventor of that flying literature ,vhich, ,vith 
11lany changes in fornl and lnanner, has done so much for the anI11se- 
ment and edification of readers ever since his tÏ1ne. lIe ,vas al ways 
cOllllllencing, or carrying on-often editing-solne one of the n umeroiIs 
periodicals ,vhich appeared during his tÏ1ne. Thacl
eray nlentions 
seven: The Tatler, Tlte Spectatur, The Guardian, The Englishmrtn, 
The Lover, Tlte Reader, and The Theatre
. that three of theln are ,veIl 
kno,vn to this day-the three first nan1ed-and are to be found in all 
libraries, is proof that I-is life ,vas not thro\vn a,vay. 
I almost question Prior's right to be in the list, unless, indeed, the 
Dlastervover ,veIl-turned conceits is to be included ,vi thin the border 
of hUllîour. But Thackeray had a strong liking for Prior, and in his 
o,vn hUll10rous ,vay rebukes his audience for not being fan1Íliar ,vith 
The Tozen and Country JIouse. He says that Prior's epigr
ms have 
the genuine sparkle, and compares Prior to Horace. "His song, his 
philosoph
., his good sense, his happy, easy turns and melody, his 
loves and his epicureanisll1, bear a grpat resenlblance to that most. de- 
lightful and accolnplished nIaster." I cannot say that I agree with 
this. Prior is generalIy neat in his expression. Horace is happy- 
\vhich is surely a great deal lllore. 
An that is said of Gay, Pope, Hogarth, Slllollett, and Fielòing is 
'''orth reading, and luay be of great value both to those ,vho have not 
time to study the authors, and to thos'e ,vho desire to haye their own 
judgments some,yhat guided, son1e\vhat assisted. That they ,vere all 
1nen of humour there can be no doubt. \Yhether either of them, ex- 

ept perhaps Gay, ,vould have been specially ranked as a hUlllourist 
all10ng men of letters, luay be a question. 
Sterne ,vas a hunlourist, and E'lllployed his pen in that line, if ever 
a writer did so, and so was Goldslnith. Of the excellt'nce and large- 
ness of the disposition of the one, and the Ineanness and littleness of 
the other, it is not necessary that I should here say llluch. But I 
,vill give a short passage from our author as to paell. lIe has been 
quoting somewhat at length frolll Sterne, and thus he ends: "And 
,vith this pretty dance and chorus the volume artfully concludes. 
Even here one can't give the ,,,hole description. There is not a page 
in Sterne's writing but has something that ,vere better a,vay, a latent 
corruption-a hint as of an in1pure presence. Some of that dreary 
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double entendre nlay be attributed to freer times and man:n
I
 'tiUlf! 
ours-but not all. The foul satyr's eyes leer out of the leaves con- 
stantly. The last ,vords the famous author wrote were bad and 
'wicked. The last lines the poor stricken ,vretch penned were fer 
pity anù pardon." XO\V a line or t\VO about GoldsnlÍth, and I ,vill 
then let DlY reader go to the volume and study the lectures for hiDl- 
self. " The poor fello\v ,vas never so friendless but that he could 
befriend SOUle one; never so pinched and wretched but lIe could gi \Yc 
of his crust, and speak his ,vord of compassion. If he had but his 
flute left, he ,vould give that, and make the children happy in the 
dreary London courts." 
Of this, too, I ,vill remind my readers-those ,vho have bookshelves 
,veIl-fined to adorn their houses-that Goldsnlith stands in the front 
'v here all the. roung people see the vol unles. There are few alnong 
the young people ,vIlo do not refresh their sense of humour occasion- 
any frOln that shelf; Sterne is relegated to some distant and high 
corner. The less often t1utt he is taken down the Letter. Thackeray 
nlakes SOlne half excuse for hinl because of the greater freedom of 
the times. But" the times" were the sanle for the two. Both 
Sterne and GoldsInith ,vrote in tbe reign of George II.; both died in 
the reign of George III. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THACKERAY'S BALLADS. 


WE have a volume of Thackeray's poems, republished under the 
name of Ballad8, which is, I think, to a great extent a misnolner. 
They are almost all readable, alnlost aU good, full of hunlour, and 
,vith SOlne fine touches of pathos, Dl0st happy in their versification, 
and, with a few exceptions, hitting well on the head the nail which 
he intended to hit. But they are not on that account ballads. Liter- 
ally, a ballad is a song; but it has come to signify a short chronicle 
in verse, ,vhich n1ay be political, or pathetic, or grotesque-or it may 
have all three characteristics or any t"TO of theIn; but not on that 
account is any grotesque poenl a ballad-nor, of course, any pathetic 
or any politic:tl poenl. Jacob Omni1..tm's HOS8 may fairly be called a 
ballad, containing as it does a chronicle of a certain well-defined 
transHction ; and the story of King Canute is a ballad-one of the 
b2st that has been produced in our language in moùern years. But 
such pieces as those called Tile End of the Play and Vanitas Vanita- 
tum, 'v hich are didactic as well as pathetic, are not ballads in the 
common sense; nor are such songs as The Maho[}any Tree, or the 
little collection called L01Je Sùngs made EasJj_ 'fhe majority of the 
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pieces are not ballads ; but if they be good of the kind, we should be 
ungrateful to quarrel much with the name. 
Ho\v very good most of thelll are, I did not kno\v till Ire-read theln 
for the purpose of 'writing this chapter. There is a Inanifest falling 
off in SOlne fe\v-\vhich has COlne fronl that source of literary fail- 
ure \vhich is now so COlnnlOll. If a nlan write a book or a poem be- 
cause it is in him to \vrite it-the motive power being altogether in 
himself, and coming from his desire to express hiInself-he ,viII 
'v rite it well, presuming hiIn to be capable of the effort. But if he 
,vrite his book or poenl shnply because a book or poem is required 
froln him, let its eapability be ,vhat it may, it is not unHkely that he 
"'Till do it badly. rrhackeray occasionally suffered froin the weakness 
thus produced. ...'-\. ballad from Policel1lftn X-Eo1/) Street Ballad8 
they \vere first called-\vas required by Punclt, and had to be forth- 
cOluing, \vhatever n1ight be the poet's IllUI10Ur, by a certain tiIne. 
Jacob On
nÍ711n's lIos8 is excellent. I-lis heart and feeling \vere all 
there, on behalf of his friend, and against that obsolete old court of 
justice. But ,ve can tell well \vhen he 'was looking through the 
police reports for a subject, and taking ,vhat' chance might send hinl. 
'without any special interest in the nuttter. 1?w Knight and the Lady 
of Bath, and the Dan
ages Two llundred Pounds, as they ,vere de- 
nlandf'd at Guildford, taste as though they \V'ere writt
n to order. 
Here, in his verses as in his prose, the charm of Thackeray's \vork 
lies in the nlingling of hunlour with pathos and indignation. There 
is hardly a piece that is not nlore or less funny, hardly a piece that 
is not satirical ;-and in Inost of them, fOI' those ,vho \vill look a 
little belo\y the surface, there is sonlething that will touch them. 
Thackeray, though he rarely uttered a ,vord, either \vith his pen or 
his Inouth, in which there was not an intention to reach our sense of 
lllunour, never \vas only funp:r. When he was most determined to 
make us laugh he had al \vays a further purpose; some pity was to 
be extracted from us on behalf of the sorro'vs of men, or some indig- 
nation of the evil done by them. 
This is the beginning of that story as to the TiCO Hundred Poun.ds, 
for which, as a ballad, I do not care very llluch : 


Special jurymen of England who admire your country's laws, 
And proclaIm a Briti
h jury worthy of the nation's applaulie, 
Gaily compliment each other at the issue of a cause, 
Which was tried at Guilford .sizes, this day week as ever was. 


Here he is indignant, not only in regard to sonle lniscarriage of justice 
on that special occasion, but at the general unfitness of jurYInen for 
the \vork confided to them. "Gaily compliment yourselves," he says, 
" on your beautiful constitution, from \"hich come such beautiful re- 
sults as those I am going to tell you!" 'Vhen he ren1Ïnded us that 
Ivanhoe had produced 1\Iagna Charta, there was a purpose of irony 
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even there in regard to our vaunted freedolll. "Vith all your Magna 
Charta and your juries, what are you but snobs? rrhere is nothing 
so often mh,guided as g
neral indignation, and I think that i
 his 
judgnlent of outside things, in the 1ueasure ,vhich he usually took of 
them, Thackeray ,,'as very frequently lllÍsguided. A satirist by trade 
"'Till learn to satirise everything, till the light of the sun and the 
1noon's loveliness ,vill becoIlle evil and mf'an to hinl. I think that he 
was mistaken in his vie,vs of things. But ,ve have to do with him 
as a writer, not as a political 
conomist or as a politician. iIis indig- 
nation '''as all true, and the expression of it ,vas often perfect. The 
lines in which he addresses that Pallis Court, at the end of Jacob 
Ornniu1n's Hoss, are almost sublime. 


o Pallis Court, you move 
My pity most profound. 
A most amusing sport 
You thought it, I'H be bound, 
To saddle up a three-pound debt, 
With two-and twenty pound. 


Good sport it is to you 
To grind the hone8t poor, 
To pay their just or unjust debts 
With eight 111:ndred per cent., for Lor; 
Make haste and get your costes in 2 
They will not last much mor ! 


Come dmvn from thnt tribewn, 
Thou shameless and unjust; 
Thou swindle, picking pockets in 
Thp name of Truth august; 
Come down, thy hoary Blasphemy, 
For die thou shalt and must. 


And go it, Jacob Homnium, 
And ply your iron pen, 
And ri
e up, Sir John Jervis, 
And shut me up that den; 
That sty for fattenIng lawyers in, 
On the bones of honest men. 


CC Come down from that tribewn, thou shameless and unjust!" It 
is impossible not to feel that he felt this as he ,vrote it. 
There is a branch of his poetry,vhich he calls-or ,vhich at any 
rate is no,v called-LY1
a I-Iybe1
nica, for "Thich no doubt 11h,e Groves of 
Blarney ,vas his model. There have bepn many Í1nitations since, of 
which perhaps Barhanl's ballad on the coronation "Tas the best, 
" \iVhen to 'Vestminster the Royal 
pinster and the Duke of Leinster 
all in order did rppair!" Thackeray, in some of his atteulpts, has 
been equally droll and equally graphic. rrhat on Tile Cristal Palace 
-not that at Sydenhaln, but its forerunner, the palace of the Great 
Exhibition-is very good, a! the following catalogue of its contents 
will sho,v : 


There's holy saints 
And window paints, 
By :Maydiayval Pugin ; 
Alham borough Jones 
Did paint the tones 
Of rcllow and gmnbouge in. 


There's fountains there 
And crosses fair; 
There's water-gods with urns j 


There's organs three, 
To play, d'ye see 
 
" God save the Queen," by turns. 


There's statues bright 
Of marble white, 
Of silver, and of copper ; 
And some in zinc, 
And some, I think, 
That isn't over proper. 


. 
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There's ßtaym ingynes, 
l.'hat stands in Jines, 
Enormous and amazing, 
That squeal and snort 
Like whales in EpOTt, 
Or elephants a grazing. 


For thim genteels 
'\Vho ride on wheele, 
There's plenty to indulge 'em; 
There's droskys Emug 
From Paytersbug. 
And vayhycles from Bulginm. 


There's carts and gigs, 
And pins for pigs, 
There's dibblers and there's harrows, 
And ploughs like toys 
For little boys. 
And iligant wheel-barrows. 


There's cabs on stands 
And shandtbry danns ; 
1'here's waggons from New York 
here; 
. There's Lapland sleighs 
Have crossed the seas, 
And jaunting cyars from Cork here. 


In writing this Thackeray ,vas a little late ,vith his copy for Punch; 
not, "e should say, altogether an unCOUlnlon accident to him. It 
should have been "rith the editor early on Saturday, if not before, but 
did not come till late on Saturday evening. The editor, ,vho ,vas 
among men the mo
t good-natured, and I should think the most for- 
bearing, either could not, or in thL
 case ,vould not, insert it in the 
next ,veek's issue, and Thackeray, angry and disgusted, sent it to Tile 
Times. In Tile Times of next 
londay it appeared-very much, I 
should think, to the delight of the readers of that august ne,vspaper. 
)Ir. )1010n's account of the ball gi ,Ten to the X epaule
e anlbassadors 
by the Peninf'ular and Oriental COlnpany, is so like Barham's coronation 
in the account it gives of the guests, that one ,vouId fancy it must be 
by the same hand. 


The noble Chair* stud at the 8tair 
And bade the dhrums to thump; and he 
Did thus evince to that Black Prince 
The welcome of his Company. t 


o fair the girls and rich the curls, 
And brigh t the oys you s.aw there was ; 
And fixed each ore 
vou then could spoi 
On General ,Tung Bahawther was 1 


This gineral great then tuck his sate, 
\Vith aU the other glnerals, 
Bedad his troat, his belt, his coat, 
Atl bleezed with precious minerals; 
And as he there, "ith princely air, 
Recloinin on his cushion was. 
All round about his royal chair 
The squeezin ánd the pushin was. 


o Put, such girls, such jukes and earls, 
Such fashion and nobilitee ! 
Just think of Tim. 8.nd fancy him 
Amidst the high gentilitee 1 


. Chair-i. e., Chairman. 


t L e., The P. and O. Company. 
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'l'here was the Lord de L'Huys, and the Portygeese 
Ministher and his lady there, 
And I recognised. with much surprise, 
Our messmate, Bob O'Grady, there. 


All these are very good fun-so good in humour and so good in 
expression, that it would be needless to critcise their peculiar dialect, 
were it not that Thackeray has lnade for himself a reputation by his 
writing of Irish. In this he has been so entirely successful that for 
Juany English readers he has estaùlished a new 1anguage which Iuay 
not Ì1n properly be called fly bernico-Thackerayan. If conledy is to 
be got froln peculiarities of dialect, as no dOll bt it is, one fornl 'will 
do as ,yell as another, so long as those ,vIto read it know no bet- 
ter. So it has been with 'l'hackeray's Irish, for in truth he ,vas not 
fall1Íliar with the modes of pronunciation which make up Irish 
brogue. Therefore, though he is always droll, he is not true to na- 
ture. l\Iany an Irishnlan coming to London, not unnaturally tries to 
imitate the talk of Londoners. You or I, reader, were we fronl the 
West, and were the dear County Galway to send either of us to Par- 
liament, would probably endeavour to drop the dear brogue of our 
country, and in doing so we should make some mistakes. It was 
these mistakes which Thackeray took for the natural Irish tone. He 
was aInused to hear a major called "Meejor," but was unaware that 
the sound arose fronl Pat's affection of English softness of speech. 
The expression natural to the unadulterated Irishnlan would rather 
be " Ma-ajor." He discovers his own provincialism, and trying to be 
polite and urbane, he says" l\leejor." In one of the lines I have 
quoted there occurs the word "troat." Such a sound never canle 
naturally from the mouth of an Irislunan. He puts in an h instead 
of ûInitting it, and says "dhrink." He comes to London, and find- 
ing out that he is wrong with his" dhrink," he leaves out all the h's 
he can, and thus conles to " troat." It is this '\vhich Thackeray has 
heard. There is a 1ittle piece called the Last Irish Grievance, to 
which Thackeray adds a still later grievance by the false sounds 
which he elicits from the calunlniated nlouth of the prptended Irish 
poet. Slaves are "sleeves," places are "pleeces," Lord John is 
" Lard Jahn," fatal is "fetal," danger is "deenger," and native is 
" neetive." All these are unintended slanders. rrea, Hibernicé, is 
" tay," please is "plaise," sea is " say," and ease is "aise." The soft- 
er sound of e is broadened out by natural Irishnlan-not, to my ear, 
without a certain euphony; but no one in Ireland says or hears the 
reverse. The lrislnnan ,vho in London might talk of his "neetive" 
race, would be mincing his words to please the ear of the 
co
kney . 

rlie Cltronicle of the Drun
 would be a true ballad all through, 
were it not that there is tacked on to it a long moral in an altered 
metre. I do not much value the nloral, but the ballad is excellent, 
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not only in much of its versification and in the turns of its language, 
but in the quaint and true picture it gives of the French nation. 'l'he 
drummer, either by himself or by SOlne of his fan1Ïly, has drulunlt-d 
through a century of French battling, caring much for his country 
and its glory, but understanding nothing of the causes for which he 
is enthusiastic. \Yhether for Ii.ing, Republic, or Elnperor, ,,,hether 
fighting and conquering or fighting and conquered, he is happy as 
long as he can beat his drum on a field of glory. But throughout 
his adventures 
here is a touch of chÍ\?alry about our drumnler. In 
all the episodes of his country's career he feels luuch of patriotislll 
and sOlnething of tenderness. It is thus he sings during the days of 
the Revolution: 


". e had taken the head of King Capet, 
"
e called for tbe blood of hIs wife; 
'[;ndaunted 8he came to the scaffold, 
And bared her fair neck to the knife. 
As 8he felt the foul fingers that touched her, 
She shrank. but she deigned not to speak; 
She looked with a royal dbdain, 
And died with a blush 011 her cheek! 


'Twas thus that our country was gaved r 
So told us the Safety Committee! 
But. psha. I've the heårt of a Eoldier- 
All gentleness mercy and pity. 
I loathed to assist at F:uch deeds, 
And mv drum beat it
 loudest of tunes, 
As we offered to ju
tice offended, 
The blood of the bloody tribunes. 


Away with such foul recollections! 

 0 more of the axe and the block. 
I saw the last fight of the 8ections, 
As they fell 'neath onr guns at St. Rock. 
Young Bonaparte led U
 that day. 


And so it [roes on. I ,vill not continue the stanza, because it con- 
tains the ,,?orst rhyme that Thackeray ever p
rnlÏtted himself to use. 
The Chronicle of the Druu
 has not the finish which l")e achieved 
after,vards, but it is fun of national feeling, and carries on its pur- 
pose to the end with an achllirable persistency: 


A cur
e on tho
e Briti
h assassins 
"Tho ordered the slaughter of Ney: 
A CUf8e on 
ir Hud
on who tortured 
The life of our hero away. 
A cur8e on all RU8
ians- I hate them; 
On all Prussian and A ustrian fry; 
And, oh, but I pray we may meet them 
And fight them again ere I die. 


The White Squall-which I can hardly call a ballad, unleis any 
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description of a scene in verse may be included in the name-is sure. 
ly one of the 1110st graphic descriptions ever put into verse. Nothing 
,vritten by Thackeray sho\vs more plainly his power over ,vords and 
l'hynles. lIe dr!nvs his picture ,vithout a line oInitted or a line too 
much, saying with apparent facility all that he has to say, and so 
saying it that every ,vord conveys its naturallneaning. 
"Tben a squall, upon a sudden, 
Came e'er tbe waters scudding; 
And the clouds began to gatber, 
And the sea was hlshed to lather, 
And the lowering tbunder grumbled, 
And the ligbtning jumped and tumbled, 
And the ship and all the ocean 
Wcke up in wild commotion. 
Tben the wind eet up a howling, 
And the poodle-dog a yowling. 
And the cocks began a crowi.ng, 
And the old cow raised a lowing, 
As she heard the tempest blowIng; 
And fowls and geeHe did cackle, 
And the cordage and the tackle 
Began to shriek and crackle; 
And the spray dashed o"er the funnels, 
And down the deck in runnels; 
And the rushing water soaks all, 
FrOIll the seamen in the fo'ksal 
To the stokers whose black faces 
Peer out of tht:>ir bed-places; 
And the captain, he was bawling, 
And the sailors pulling, hauling, 
And the quarter-deck tarpauling 
,\\Ta8 shivered in the squal1ing ; 
And the passengers awaken, 
Most pitifully shaken; 
And the steward jumps up and bastens 
For the necessary basins. 
Tben the Greeks they groaned and quiveroo, 
And they kn
1t, and moaned. and shivered, 
As the plungmg waters met them, 
And splasbed and overset them; 
And they call in their emergence 
Upon countless saints and virgins; 
And their marrowbones are bended, 
Ar.d they think the world is ended. 
And the Turkish women for'ard 
'V ere frightened and beborror'd ; 
And shrieking and bewildering. 
The nlcthers Clutched their children; 
The fileD san.g "Allah! Illah I 
Mashallah Bis-millah t " 
As the warning waters doused them, 
And splashed them and soused them i 
And they called upon t he Prophet, 
And thought but little of it. 
Then all the fleas In Jewry 
Jumped up and 'bit like fury ; 
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And the progeny ()f Jacob 
Did on t e main-deck wake up. 
(I wot these greasy Rabbins 
Would never pay for cabins); 
And each man moaned and jabbered In 
Hi8 filthy Jewish gaberdine, 
In woe and lamentation, 
And howling consternation. 
And the splashing water drenches 
Their dirty brats find wenches; 
And they crawl from bale8 and benches, 
In a hundred thousand stenches. 
This wa
 the "
hite 
quall famous, 
Which latterly o' ercame us 


Peg of Limat'addy has always been very popular, and the public 
have not, I think, been generally a"'are tbat tbe young lady in 
question lÏ\
ed in truth at Xe,vton Limavady (with one d). But 'with 
the correct name Thackeray would hardly have been 50 successful 
with rus rhymes. 


Citizen or Squire, 
Tory, '\hi
, or Radi- 
Cal would all desire 
Pe
 of Limavaddy. 
Had 1 Homer's fire 
Or that of Sergeant Taddy. 
:Meetly I'd admire 
Peg of Limavaddy. 
And till 1 expire 
Or till I go mad I 
Will sing 
nto my lyre 
Peg of Limavaddy. 


The Cane-bottomed Chair is another, better, I think, than Peg of 
Limavaddy, as containing that mixture of burlesque ,vith the pathetic 
,vhich belonged so peculiarly to Thackeray, and ,vhich was indeed 
the very essence of his genius. 


But of aU the cheap treasures that Q'arnish my ne5t, 
There's one that I love and I cherish the best 
For the finest of couches tùat's padded with hair 
I n
ver would change thee, my cane-bottomed chair. 


'Tis a bandy-leg-!!ed, high.bottomed. worm-eaten Beat, 
''''ith a creaking old back and twi
ted old feet j 
But Eince the fair morning when Fanny Fat there, 
1 bless thee and love thee, old cane, bottomed chair. 


* 


. 


* 


* 


. 


She comes from the pa
t find revi
its my room, 
She looks 38 8he then did. aU beauty and bloom; 
So Bmiling and tender, 80 fre
h and 80 fair, 
And Jonder she sits in my cane-bottomed chair. 


This, in the 'Volume which I haye no\v before me, is followed by 8 
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picture of Fanny in the chair, to which I cannot but take exception. 
I alll quite sure that ,vhen Fanny graced the rOOlll and seated herself 
in the chair of her old bachelor friend, she had not on a lo\v dress and 
loosely-flo,ving dra\ving-rooIll sha\vl, nor ,vas there a footstool ready 
for her feet. I doubt also the headgear. Fanny on that occasion was 
dressed in her morning apparel, and had wal1
ed through the streets, 
carried no fan, and ,yore no brooch but one that n1Ïght be necessary 
for pinning her sha 'v 1. 
The Great Cossack Epic is the longest of the ballads. It is a legend 
of St. Sophia of I\:ioff, telling how Father IIyacinth, by the aid of St. 
Sophia, ,y hose ,yooden statue he carried with hilll, escaped across the 
Borysthenes ,vith all the Cossacks at his tail. It is very good fun, 
but not equal to nlallY of the others. Nor is the Carmen Lilliense 
quite to nlY taste. I should not have declared at once that it had 
come frolll Thackeray's hand, had I not kno,vn it. 
But who could doubt the Bouillabaisse? 'Vho else could 
have written that? 'Vho at the saIlle mOIllent could have been 
so Illerry and so melancholy-could have gone so deep into the 
regrets of life, with words so appropriate to its jollities? I do not 
kno,v how far Iny readers will agree with me that to read it always 
must be a fresh pleasure; but in order that they may agree with me, 
if they can, I ,viII give it to thelll entire. If there be one '\VhOlll it 
does not please, he ,viII like nothing that Thackeray ever wrote in 
verse. 


THE BALLAD OF BOUILLABAISSE. 


A street there is in Paris famous, 
For which no rhyme our language yields, 
Rue Neuve des Petits Champs its name is- 
The New Street of the Little Fields; 
And h8re's an inn, not rich and splendid, 
But still in comfortable case; 
The which in youth loft attended, 
To cat a bowl of Bouillabaisse. 


This Bòuillabaisse a noble dish is- 
A sort of soup, or broth, or brew, 
Or hotch-potch cot all sorts of fishes, 
That Greenwich ne\Ter could outdo; 
Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, saffron, 
Soles, onions, garlIc, roach, and dace; 
All these you eat at Terre"s tavern, 
In that one dish of Bouillabaisse. 


Indeed, a rich and savonry stew 'tis; 
And true ph.ilosophers, methinks, 
Who love all sort'S of natural beauties, 
Should love good victuals and good drinks. 
And CorJeUer or Benedictine 
Might gladly sure his lot embrace, 
N or :find a fast-day too afflicting 
Which served him up a Bouillabaisse. 
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1 wonder if the house still there 18' 
Yes, here the lamp is, fiS before; 
The smiling red-cheeked écaillère is 
Still opening oy
ters at the doar. 
Is Terré still alive and able? 
I recoUect his droll grimace; 
He'd come and smile before your table, 
And hope you liked your Bouillabaisse. 


We enter-nothing's changed or older. 
" How's )Ionsieur Terré, waiter, pray'" 
The waiter stares and shrugs his shoulder- 
":Monsieur is dead this many a day." 
" It is the lot of saint and sinner; 
So honest Terré's run his race." 
" What will :Monsieur requIre for dinner f" 
U Say, do you still cook Bouillabaisse f'7 


" Oh, oui, Monsieur," 's the waiter's answer, 
" Quel vin }Ionsieur dcsire-t-il ? " 
"Tell me a good one." U That I can, sir: 
The chambertin with yellow seal." 
I. SO Terré's gone," I say, and sink in 
:My 01c1 accustom"d corner-place; 
'1 He's done with feasting and with drinking, 
With Burgundy and Bouillabaisse." 


}Iy old accustomed corner here is 
The table still is in the nook; 
Ah ! vanish'd many a busy year is 
This well-known chair since last I took. 
When first I saw ye, carl luoghi, 
I'd scarce a beard upon my face, 
And now a grizzled, grim old fogy, 
I sit and wait for Bouillabaisse. 


Where are yon, old companions trusty, 
Of early days here met to dine? 
Come, waiter! quick, a flagon crusty ; 
I'n pledge them in the good old wine. 
The kind old voices and old faces 
My memory can quick retrace; 
Atound the board they take their places 
And share the wine alid Bouillabaisse. 


There's Jack has made a wondrous marriage; 
There's laughing Tom is laughing yet; 
There's brave Au
u
tus drives his carriage; 
There's poor oIa Fred in the Gazette ,. 
O'er James's head the gra
s is growing. 
Good Lord! the world has wagged apace 
Since hf!re we set the claret flowIng', 
And drank, and ate the Bouillabaisse. 


Ah me !, how qUIck the days are tlitting I 
I mind me of a time that's gone, 
When here I'd sit, as now I'm sitting, 
In this same place-but not alone. 
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A fair young face was nestled near me, 
A dear, dear façe looked fondly up, 
And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me I 
There's no one now to share my cup. 


* 


. 


. 


* 


. 


I drink it as the Fates ordain it. 
Come fill it, and have done with rhymes i 
Fill up the lonely glass, and drain it 
In memory of dear old times. 


Welcome the wine, whate'er the seal 151 ; 
And sit you down and say your grace 
With thankful heart, whate'er the meal is. 
Here comes the smoking Bouillabaisse. 


I am not disposed to say that Thackeray will hold a h!gh place 
aIllong English poets. He would have been the first to ridicule such 
an assumption made on his behalf. But I think that his verses will 
be more popular than those of many highly reputed poets, and that 
as years roll on they will gain rather than lose in public estimation. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THACKERAY'S STYLE AND 
IANNER OF WORK. 


A. NOVEL in style should be easy, lucid, and of course grammatica1. 
'fhe same may be said of any book; but that which is intended to 
recreate should be easily understood-for 'which purpose lucid narra- 
tion is an essentia1. In matter it should be moral and aInusing. In 
manner it may be realistic, or sublhne or ludicrous; or it nlay be all 
these if the author can cOlllbine theIne As to Thackeray's perf OrIn- 
ance in style and nlatter I will say something further on. His nlanner 
was mainly realistic, and I '\vill therefore speak first of that mode of 
expression ,vhich '\vas peculiarly his o,vn. 
Realism in style has not all the ease vd1Îch seen1S to belong to it, 
It is the object of the author ,vho affects it so to cOInlIlunicate ,vith 
his reader that all his words shall spen1 to be natural to thp occasion. 
\Ve do not think the language of Dogberry natural, '\vhen he tells 
neighbour Seacole that "to write and read comes hy nature." That 
is ludicrous. Nor is t.he language of Hamlet natural 'v hen he shows 
to his mother the portrait of his father: 


See what a grace was seated on this brow; 
Byperion's curls; the front of JoV'
 himself : 
An eYfi like Mars, to threaten and command. 
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That is sublime. Constance is natural when she turns away from the 
Cardinal, declaring that 


Be talks to me that never bad a Bon. 


In one respect both the sublilllE' and ludicrous are easier than the 
realistic. They are not required to be true. A lllan ,vith an iI'...lagina- 
t.ion and culture 1uay feign either of them ,"vithout kno\ving the ,vays 
of nlen. To be realistic you 11lUst kno\v accurateìy that ,vhich you 
describe. Ho'v often do ,ve find in novels that the author 11lakes an 
atten1pt at realism and falls into a bathos of absurdity, because he 
cannot use appropriate language?" ":Ko hUlnan being eyer spoke 
like that," ,ve say to ourselves-,vhile 've should not qllestioll the 
naturalness of the production, either in the grand or the ridiculous. 
And yet in very truth the realistic nllIst not be true-bllt just so 
far renloved fronl truth as to suit the erroneous idea of truth \vhich 
the reader 1nay be supposed to entertain. For ,vere a novelist to nar- 
rate a conversation bet\veen t\"O persons of fair but not high educa- 
tion, and to use the ill-arranged ,yords and fragll1Cnts of speech ,vhich 
are really common in such conversations, he \vould seenl to have sunk 
to the ludicrous, and to be attributing to the interlocutors a nlode of 
language much benearh then1. Though in fact true, it ,vould see<<l 
to be far from natural. But, on the other hand, ,vere he to put ,vords 
gralll1l1atically correct into the J110uths of his personages, and to round 
off and to cOlnpletp the spoken sentences, the ordinary reader ,vould 
instantly feel such a sty Ie to be stilted and unreal. This reader ,vould 
not analyse it, but ,yolild in some dhll but sufficiently criticallnanner 
be a,vare that his author 'vas not providing hiln ,vith a naturally 
spoken dialogue. To produce the desired effect the narrator nlust go 
bet,veen the t,vo. He must 1110unt some\vhat above the ordinary con- 
versational po\vers of such persons as are to be ::epresented-Iest he 
disgust. But he U1Ust by no means soar into correct phraseology- 
lest he offend. The realistic-by ,vhich ,'-e lnean that ,vhich shall 
seem to be real-lies bet,veen the tw'o, and in reaching it the ,vriter 
has not only to keep his proper distance on both sides, but has to 
maintain varying distances in accordance ,vith the position, 1110de of 
life, and education of the speakers. Lady Castle,yood in Esmond 
would not have been properly Inade to speak \vith absolute precision; 
but she goes nearer to the mark than her 11lore ignorant lord, the vis- 
count; less near, ho,vever, than her better-educated kinslllan, IIenry 
Eßmond. He, ho,vever, is not lnade to speak altogether by the card, 
or he would be unnatural. K or ,vould each of thelu speak al,vays in 
the same strain, but they,yould alter their language according to 
their companion-according eyen to the hour of the day. All this 
the reader unconsciously perceives, and ,vill not think the language 
to be natural unless the proper variations be there. 
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In sitnple narrative the rule is the same as in dialogue, though it 
does not admit of the san1e palpable deviation froln correct construc- 
tion. The story of any incident, to be realistic, ,vill adlnit neither 
of sesquipedalian grandeur nor of grotesq ne in1ages. The one gives 
an idea of romance and the other of burlesque, to neither of which is 
truth supposed to appertain. "... e desire to soar frequently, and then 
"\ye try rOlnance. \Ve desire to recreate ourselves ,,-ith the easy and 
droll. Dulce est desipere in loco. Then ,ve have recourse to bur- 
lesque. But in neither do we expect hUlnan nature. 
I cannot but think that in the hands of the novelist the middle 
course is the most powerful. :lHuch as we 111ay delight in burlesque, 
we cannot claÍ111 for it the po,ver of achieving great results. So much, 
I think, ,vill be granted. For the sublime ,ve look rather to poetry 
than to prose; and though I will give one or t,vo instances just no,v 
in ,vhich it has been used ,vith great effect in prose fiction, it does not 
come home to the heart, teaching a lesson, as does the reaìÏstic. The 
girl ,vho reads is touched by Lucy Ashton, but she feels herself to be 
convinced of the facts as to Jeanie Deans, and asks herself whether 
she n1Ïght not elnulate them. 
No,vas to the realism of Thackeray, I must rather appeal to my 
readers than attempt to prove it by quotation. "Thoever it is that 
speaks in his pages, does it not seem that such a person ,vonld cer- 
tainly have used such ,vords on such an occasion? If there be need of 
exalnination to learn ,,,hether it be so or not, let the reader study all 
that falls frOin the mouth of Lady Castle,vood through the novel 
called Esrnond, or all that falls fronl the mou th of Beatrix. They are per- 
sons peculiarly situated-noble '\-vornen, but who have still lived much 
out of the world. The fonner is ahvays conscious of a sorro\v; the 
latter is al \vays striving after an efff'ct-and both on this account are 
difficult of nlanagen1ent. A period for the story has been chosen 
,vhich is strange and unkno,vn to us, and which has required a pecu- 
liar language. One ,vould have saiù beforehand that whatever might 
be the charms of the book it ,vould not be natural. And yet the ear 
is never wounded by a tone that is false. It is not al ways the case 
that in novel reading the ear should be wounded because the words 
spoken are unnatural. Bul wer does not wound, though he never 
puts into the mouth of any of his persons ,vords such as ,vould have 
been spoken. They are not expected froll1 hIm. It is something else 
that he provides. From Thackeray they are expected-and from 
many others. But Thackeray never disappoints. vVhether it be a 
great duke, such as he ,vho was to have married Beatrix, or a mean 
chaplain, such as Tusher, or Captain Steele the humourist, they talk- 
not as they would have talked probably, of which I am no judge- 
but as we feel that they might have talked. We find ourselves ,vill- 
ing to take it as proved because it is there, which is the strongest 
possible evidence of the realistic capacity of the writer. 
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As to the sublime in novels, it is not to be supposed that any very 
high rank of sublimity is required to put such ,yorks "7ithin the pale 
of that definition. I allude to those in ,vhich an attempt is made to 
boar above the ordinary actions and ordinar
? language of life. 'Ye 
Jnay take as an instance The 
1IJ/8terie.
 of Udulpho. That is intended 
-to be sublime throughout. E\7en the wTiter never for a nlonlent 
thought of descending to real life. She Inust have been untrue to 
her own idea of her o,vn business had she done :so. It is all sti1ted- 
all of a certain altitudp anlong the clouds. It has heen in its time a 
popular book, and has had its ".orld of readers. Those readers no 
doubt preferred the diluted romance of )lrs. Radcliff to the con- 
densed realisnl of Fielding. 
\ t any rate, they did not look for 
rpa1isrn. Pelh{lln may be taken as another instance of the sublhne, 
though there is so llluch in it that i5 of the "orld ".orldly, though an 
intentional fall to the ludicrous is often made in it. The personages 
talk in glittering dialogues, thro,ving about philosopll
?, science, and 
the classics, in a ll1anner ".hich is ahvays 
 uggestive and often 
anlusing. The book is brillant "ith intellect. But no ,yord is eyer 
spoken as it would have been spoken-no detail is eyer narrated as it 
,yould have occurred. Buhver no doubt regarded novels as rOlnantic, 
and ,vould havp looked ,vith conteulpt on any junction of realism and 
rOluance, though, in varying his ,,"ork, he did not think it beneath 
hin1 to vary his subliInitv ,vith the luàicrous. The suhliIne in novels 
is no doubt most effecti
7e ,yhen it breaks out, as thouQ'h by SOllIe 
burst of nature, in the mid
t of a story true to life. '-' "If," said 
Evan 
Iaccombich, "the Saxon gentlenlen are laughing because a 
poor man such as me thinks lllY life, or the life of six of mr degree, 
is ""orth that of Yîch Ian '
ohr, it's like enough they may be very 
right; but if they laugh because ther think I would not keep lllY 
,,"ord and conle back to redeem hhn, I can tell thenl they ken neither 
the heart of a Hielandnlan nor the honour of a gentlelnan." That 
is sublillle. And, again ,,,hen Balfour of Burley slaughters Botlnvell, 
the death scene is sublime. "Die, bloodthirstr dog!" said Burley_ 
" Die as thou hast lh"ed ! Die like the beasts that perish-hoping 
nothing, believing nothing! "_H ,.:\.nd fearing nothing," said Both- 
"ell. Horrible as is the picture, it is sublime. As is also that speech 
of )Ieg 
lerrilies, as she addresses 
Ir. Bertram, standing on the 
bank. If Ride your ways," said the gipsy ; "ride your ,,"ays, Laird 
of Ellangowan; ride your ways, Godfrey Bertram. This day ha'''e 
ye quenched se'\en smoking hearths; see if the fire in your ain 
parlour burn the blyther for that. Ye have riven the thack off 
seven cottar houses; look if your ain roof-tree stand the faster. 
Ye may stable rour stirks in the shealings at Derncleugh; see that 
the hare does not couch on the hearthstane at Ellango,van." That is 
romance, and reaches the very height of the sublime. Tha1; does not 
offend, impossibie _though it be that any old woman should have 
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spo
en SUC11 ","ords, because it does iu truth lift the reader up among 
the bright stars. It is thus that the sulJlinle may be mingled \vith 
the realistic, if the writer has the po\ver. rl'hackeray also rises in 
that way to a high pitch, though not in many instances. ROluance 
does not often justify to hiIU an absence of truth. The scene between 
Laùy Castle wood and t1:e Duke of Han1ilton is one 'when she explains 
to her child's suitor who IIenry ESlnond is. "
Iy daughter may 
receive presents frOIll the head of our house," says the lady, speak. 
ing up for her kinsman. " lYly daughter may thankfully take kind- 
ness fronl her father's, her nlother's, her brother's dearest friend." 
The \,"hole scene is of the saIne nature, and is evidence of rrhackeray's 
capacity for the sublinle. And again, when the same l.ady 'welcomes 
the saIne kinsInan on his return frOln the wars, she rises as high. 
But as I have already quoted a part of the passage in the chapter on 
this novel, I \viU not repeat it here. 
It may perhaps be said of the sublime in novels-\vhich I have en- 
deavoured to describe as not being generally of a high order-that it 
is apt to becolne cold, stilted and unsatisfactory. '\Vhat Jnay be done 
by ÍIllpossible castles among inlpossible mountainf5, peopled by in1- 
possible heroes and heroines, and fraught \vith impossible horrors, 
11lte JIyster;'ies of Udolplto have sho,vn us. But they require a 
patient reader, and one ,vho can content himself \vith a long pro- 
tracted and nlost unenlotional excÎtenlent. The sublimity ,vhich is 
effected by sparkling speeches is better, if the speeches really have 
sOlnething in thenl beneath the sparkles. Those of Bul wer generally 
have. Those of his in1Ítators are often without anything, the sparkles 
e,,"en hardly sparkling. At the best they fatigue; and a novel, if it 
fatigues, is unpardona,ble. Its only excuse is to be found in the 
anlusement it affords. It should instruct, also, no doubt, but it never 
,,,ill do so unless it hides its instruction and anlu:::;es. Scott under- 
stood all this, when he allowed hiInself only such sudden bursts as I 
have described. Even in 17/te Bride of Lflm'lnermoor, which I do not 
regard as among the best of his perfornlances, as he soars high into 
the sublinle, so does he descend low into the ludicrous. 
In this latter division of pure fiction-the burlesque, as it ig com- 
monly called, or the ludicrous-'rhackeray is quite as much at hOllle 
as in the realistic, though, the vehicle being less po\verful, he ha
 
achieved smaller results by it. Manifest as are the objects in hi
 
view when he wrote 7 1 lte Bogga1
ty Diarnond, or 111w Legend of tlte 
Illdne, they were less Í1l1portant and less evidently affected than 
those attempted by Vanity Fair and Pendennis. Captain Shindy, 
the snob, does not tell us so plainly what is not a gentIelnan as does 
Colonel Ne\VCOlne ,vhat is. Nevertheless, the ludicrous has, \vith 
'Thackeray, been very powerful and very delightful. 
In trying to describe what is done by literature of this class, it is 
especially necessary to remember that different readers are affected 
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'n a different way. That ,vhich is one nIan's n1eat i
 another man's 
poison. In the subliule, ,,,hell the really grand h,.8 been reached. it 
is the reader's O\Vll fault if Ì1e be not touched. \Ve know that lllany 
are inditferent to the soliloquies of HaUllet, but ,ve do not IH:
sitate to 
declare to oursel vps that they are so because they lack the po\ver of 
. appreciating grand language. \Ve do not scruple to attribute to 
those ,,'ho are indifferent sonle inferiority of intelligence. And in 
regard to the realistic, ,,,hen the truth of a w,ll-told story or life-like 
character does not COlne hon1e, ,ve think that then, too, there is 
deficiency in the critical ability. But there is nothing necessarily 
lacking to a Ulan because he does not. enjoy T lie IIeathen CJânee or 
l'he Biglow Papers
' and the luan to 'Vhul1l these delights of Aluer- 
ican hUluour are leather and prunello Inay ùe of all the m0st enrap- 
tured by the ,,'it oÎ Sanl \V cUer or the mock piety of Pecksniff. It 
is a matter of taste and not of intellect, as one lllan likes caviare 
after his dinner ,vhile another prefers apple- pie; and the nlan hiul- 
self cannot, or, as far as \"e can see, does not, direct his o,vn taste in 
the one 11latter n10re than in the other. 
Therefore I cannot ask others to share ,vith TIle the delight \vhich 
I have in the various and peculiar t'xpressions of the ludicrolls \vhich 
are conl11lon to ThacÌ\:eray. SOllIe consideraLle portion of it consists 
in bad spelling. \Ve nIay say that Charlps J anlE'S IIarrington Fitz- 
roy Yello\vplush, or C. Fitz Jeanlcs De La Pluche, as he is afterward3 
called, ,vould be nothing but for his" orthog\vaphy so carefully in, 
accu\vate." A
 I have before said, )lrs. 
lalaprop had seellled to have 
reacheà the height oÏ this hUl110Ur, and in having- done so to ha\ye 
lnade any repetition unpalatable. But Thackeray's studied blunder- 
ing is altogether different frolll that of Sheridan. 1\lrs. 
lalaprop 
uses her ,vords in a delightfully wrong sen
:;e. Yello\vplush ,vould be 
a yery intelligible, if not quite 3n accurate ,vriter, had he not nlade 
for himself special forlllS of English \vords altogether ne'v to the 
eye. 
"
ly ma wrapped up nlY buth in a mistry. I may be illygitInit; 
I may have been changed at nus; ùut I've ahvays had gen'{ul'nly 
tastes through life, and have no doubt that I COlne of a gen'l'ul'nly 
origulu." \Ve cannot adn1Ít that there is ,vit, or even hUlllour, in bad 
spelling alone. 'V ere it not that Yello\vplush, ,vith hi
 bad Sl)elling, 
had so much to say for hi1nself, there ,volIld be nothing in it; but 
there is al \vays a sting of satire directed against SOlne real vice, or 
some gro\ving vulgarity, \vhich is 111ade sharper by the absurdity of 
the language. In The DiaJ>Y of George ITT. there are the following 
reflections on a certain correspondt'nce : .1 \Yooden you phansy, now, 
that the author of such a letter, instead of writun about pipple of 
tip-top quality, ,vas describin' Vinegar Yard? \,r ould rou bel eave 
ihat the lady he ,vas n-ritin' to ,vas a chased modist lady of honour 
and mother of a family? 0 tr1.lmperu! 0 morris! as IIon1er sa;
s. 
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This is a higeous pictur of manners, s'uch as I weap to think of, as 
every n10r1 man Inust ,veap." \Ve do not ,vonder that 'v hen he makes 
his" ajew" he should have been called up to be congratulated on the 
score of his literary performances by his n1aster, before the Duke, 
and Lord Bagwig, and Dr. Larner, and" Sa,ved"radgeorgeearllittn- 
bul wig." All that Y ellowplush says or writes are an10ng the pearls 
which Thackeray was continually scattering abroad. 
But this of the distinguished footInan ,vas only one oi the forn1s 
of the ludicrous ,vhich he ,vas a
eustomed to use in the furtherancp 
of SOlne purpose which he had at heart. It ,vas his practice to clothe 
things Inost revolting with an assluned grace and dignity, and to add 
to the \veight of his condenlnation by the astounding Inendacity of 
the parody thus drawn. There was a grinl hUlnour in this \vhich has 
been displeasing to sonle
 as seeming to hold out to vice a hand which 
has appeared for too ]ong a time to be fI'if'ndly. As ,ve are disposed 
to Le 110t altogether sYlnpathetic with a detective policeman \vho shall 
haye spent a jolly night with a delinqupnt, for the sake of tracing 
hOllle the suspected guilt to his late cOll1rade, so are some disposed to 
be ahllost angry with our author, \vho seen1S to be too uluch at hOlne 
\vith his rascals, and to live with then1 on fanliliar teru1S tin we doubt 
whether he does not forget their rascality. Barpy Lyndon is the 
strongest exaulple ,ve have of this style of the ludicrous, and the 
critics of ,vhoul I speak have thought that our friendly relations with 
Barry have been too genial, too apparently genuine, so that it might 
ahnost be doubtful whether during the narrative we n1Ïght not, at 
this or the other erisis, be rather with hinl than against hÏIn. "After 
all," the reader might say, on cou1Ïng to that passage in ,vhich Barry 
defends his trade as a gan1bler-a passage ,vhich I have quoted in 
speaking of the novel-" after all, this n1an is nlore hero than scoun- 
drel ;" so ,veIl is the burlesque lllunour maintained, so well does the 
scoundrel hide his o\vn villany. ,I can easily understand that to 
SOllle it should seen1 too long drawn out. To 1ne it seenlS to be the 
perfection of hUlnour-and of philosophy. If such a one as Barry 
Lyndon. a Jllan full of intellect, can be made thus to love and cherish 
his vice, and to believe in its beauty, 110W 111uch 1nore necessary is it 
to avoid the footsteps which lead to it? But, as I have said above, 
there is no standard by which to judge of the excellence of the ludi- 
crous as there is of the su blhne, and even the realistic. 
No ,vriter ever had a stronger proclivity to,vards parody than Thack- 
eray ; and ,ve 111ay, I think, confess that there is no form of literary 
drollery more dangerous. The parody ,,,ill often 111ar the gem of 
which it coarsely reproduces the out"rard selnblance. The ,vord 
" damaged," used instead of " damask," has destroyed to my ear for 
ever the music of one of the sweetest passages in 
hakespeare. But 
it must be acknowledged of Thackeray that, fond as he is of this 
branch of hunlour, he has done little or no injury by his parodies. 


" 
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They run over ,vith fun, but are 5;0 contrived that they do not lesli!1en 
the flavour of the original. I have given in one of the preceding chap- 
ters a little set of verses of his O'Vll, called 17w 
Villow 1"1'ee, and his 
o,vn parody on his own ,york. There the reader Juay see how effect- 
ive a parody may be in destroying the senthnent of the piece paro- 
- died. But in dealing ,vith other authors he has been grotesque ,vith- 
out being severely critical, and has been very like, without luaking 
ugly or distasteful that \vhich he has imitated. 
;o one ,vho has ad'- 
rnired Coningsby ,viII admire it the less because of Co(lling8bu. X or 
will the undoubted rOlnance of Eugene ....1ram be lessened in the esti- 
Illation of any reader of novels by the ,veIl-told car(Jer of George de 
Brtrnzrell. One nlay say that to laugh Ivanhoe out of face, or to }{,-'s- 
SfJn the glory of that hnnlortal story, ,vould ue beyond the power of 
any farcical efffJct. Thackeray, in his Rowena and Rd)fCCa, certainly 
had no such purpose. Nothing of Ivanhoe is injured, nothing luade 
less vabuab
e than it ,vas before, yet, of all prose parodies in the lan- 
guage, it is perhaps the IUOSt perfect. E\
ery character is n1aintained, 
every incident has a taste of Scott. It has the twang- of Ivanhoe froln 
beginning to end, aud yet there is not a ,vord in it by which the author 
of [v(tilhoe could have been offtnded. But then there is the purpose 
beyond that of the mere parody. Prudish 'v omen have to be laughed 
at, and despotic kings, and parasite lords and bishops. The ludicrous 
alone is but poor fun; but when the ludicrous 'has a nleaning, it can 
be very effective in the hands of such a luaster as this. 


" He to die! " resumed the bishop. "He a mortal like to us I 
Death was not for him intended, though communis omnibus. 
Keeper, you are irreligious, for to talk and cavil thus! " 
So luuch I have said of the manner in which Thackera:r did his 
work, endeavouring to represent human nature as he saw it, so that 
his readers should learn to love what is good, and to hate ,vhat is 
evil. As to the merits of his style, it ,vill be necessary to insist on 
theul the less, because it has been generally adn1Ítted to be easy, 
lucid, and grammatical. I call that style easy by ,vhich the \vriter 
has succeeded in conveying to the reader that which the reader is in- 
tended to receive \vith the least possible amount of trouble to hiIn. 
I oall that style lucid \vhich conveys to the reader most accurately aU 
that the writer wishfJS to convey on any subject. The t,vo virtues, will 
I think, be :5ee.n to be very different. An author may \vish to give an 
idea that a certain flavour is bitter. lIe shall leave a conviction that 
it i.s sinlply disagreeable. Then he is not lucid. But he shall convey 
so much as that, in such a manner as to give the reader no trouble 
in arriving at the conclusion. Therefore he is easy. The subject 
here suggested is as little complicated as possible; but in the in- 
tercourse ,vhich is going on continually between ,vriters and readers, 
affairs of all degrees of complication are continually being discussed, 
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of a nature so complicated that the inexperienced writer is puzzled at 
every turn to express hiInsf'lf, and the altogether inartistic writer 
fails to do so. 'Vho alnong ,vriters has not to acknowledge that he 
is often unable to tell all that he has to tell? \V ords refuse to do 
for hinl. He struggles and stun1bles and alters and adds, but finds 
at last that he has gone either too far or not quite far enough. 
rrhell ther
 COlnes upon hiIn the necessity of choosing between 
t,vo evils. He lllUSt either give up the fulIness of his thought, 
and content himself with presenting some fraglnent of it in that 
lucid arrangelnent of words ,vhich he affects; or he n1ust bring 
out his thought with alnbages; he must 111a
s his sentences in- 
consequentially; he nlust struggle up hill ahnost hopelessly with 
his phrases-so that at the end the reader ,vill have to labour 
as he himself has laboured, or else to leave Lehind luuch of the 
fruit ,vhich it has been intended that he should garner. It is 
the ill-fortune of sonle to be neither easv or lucid; and there is 
nothing more ,vonderful in the history of letters than the patience of 
readers ,vhen called upon to suffer under the double calamity. It is 
as though a man "vere reading a dialogue of Plato, understanding 
neither the subject nor the language. But it is often the case that one has 
to be sacrificed to the other. l.'he pregnant ,vriter váll sonletimessolaçe 
hiInself by declaring that it is not his business to supply intelligence to 
the reader; and then, in thro,ving out the entirety of his thought, ,,
ill 
not stop to re111e111ber that he cannot hope to Rcatter his ideas far and 
wide nnless he can Inake thenl ea
ily intplligible. Then the writer 
,vho is deternlÍned that his book shall not be put down because it is 
troublesolne, is too apt to avoid the knotty bits and shirk the rocky 
turns. because he cannot with ease to hi11lself Iuake them easy to 
others. If this be ackno,vledged, I shall be held to be right 
in saying not only that ease and ]ucidity in styJe are different 
virtues, but that they are often opposed to each other. rrhey 
may, however, be cOlnbined, and then the writer "viII have really 
learned the art of ,vriting. Olnne tulit punctuln qui miscuit utile dul- 
ci. It is to he àone, I believe, in all languages. A nlan by art and 
practice shan at least obtain such a masterhood over words as to ex- 
press all that he thinks, in phrases that shall be easily understood. 
In such a snlaU space as can here be allowed, I cannot give in- 
stances to prove that this has been achieved by Thaekeray. Nor 
,vould instances prove the existence of the virtue, though instances 
might the absence. The proof lies in the work of the Iuan's life, and 
can only beco11le plain to those ,vho have read his writings. I IllUst 
refer readers to their o,vn experiences, and ask them ,vhether they 
11ave found themselves cornpelled to study passages in Thackeray in 
order that they might find a recondite meaning, or whether they have 
not been sure that they aud the author have together understood all 
that there ,vas to understand in the Inatter. Have they run backward 
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over the passages, and then gone 011, not quite sure what the author 
has meant Y If not, then he has been easy and lucid. 'Ye have not 
had it so easy with aU modern ,,,,riters nor ,vith all that are old. I 
may best, perhaps, pxplain my lneaning by taking sOlnething ,vritten 
]ong ago; something very valuable, in order that I may not damage 
my argument by COIn paring the easiness of Thackeray ,,,ith the 
. harshness of SOUle author ,,-ho has in other respects fai
ed of obtain- 
in
 approbation. If you take the play of Cymbdine, you ,viII, I 
think, find it to be anything but easy reading. X or is Shakespeare 
al ways luciù. For purposes of his o"
n he will sometimes force his 
readers to doubt his lueaning, eyeu after prolonged study. It has 
ever been so ,,-ith HanÛet. 
Iy readers ,,"ill not, I think, be so 
crossgrained ,vith Ine as to suppose that I alll putting Thackeray as a 
master of style abo,.e Shakespeare. I am only endeavouring to ex- 
plain by reference to the great master the condition of liter8.ry pro- 
duction ,vhich he attained. ,\Yhatever Thackeray says, the reader 
cannot fail to understand; and \vhatever Thackeray attenlpt::; to com- 
municate, he succeeds in conveying. 
That he is gramlnatical I nlust lea\re to my readers' judgment, with 
a sinlple assertion in his favour. There are some ,vho say that 
gramlllar-by ,vhich I lllean accuracy of cOlllposition, in accordance 
with certain ackno,," ledged rules-is only a llleans to an end; and 
that, if a writer can absolutely achieve the end by some other tuode 
of his o\vn, he ne
d not regard the prescribed Dleans. If a Illan can 
so \vrite as to be easily understood, and to convey lucidly that which 
he has to convey ,vithout accuracy of granunar, ,"'hy should be sp.b- 
ject hinls
lf to unnece
sary tral11mels Y 'Yhy not Dlake a pat 11 for 
hi111self, if the path so Illade ,,,,ill certainly lead hiIn ,,-hither be 
wishes to go Y The ans\ver is, that no other path will lead otbers 
,vhicher he ,vishes to carry thenl, but that ,vhich is cOlnmon to him 
and to those others. It is necessary that there should be a ground 
eq ually falniliar to the \\yriter and to his readers If there be no such 
conuuon ground, they ,vill certainly not cOlne into full accord. There 
bave been recusants ,vho, by a certain acuteness of their o\vn, have 
partly done so-wilful recusants; but they have been recusants, not 
to the extent of discarding gramnlar-,vhich no ,vritpr could do and 
not be altogether in the dark-but so far as to have created for theln- 
selves a phraseology ,vhich bas been picturesque by reason of its 
illicit vagaries ; as a 'V01uan ,,,ill SOllletimes please ill-instructed eyes 
and ears by little departures from fenlÍnine propriety. They have 
probably laboured in their vocation as sedulously as though they had 
5;triven to be correct, and have achieved at the best but a short-Ih.ed 
success-as is the case also ,,-ith the unconventional female. The 
charm of tbe disorderly soon loses itself in tbe ugliness of disorder. 
And there are others rebellious from grammar, ,vho are, however, 
hardly to be called rebels, because the la".s ,vhich they break have 
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never been altogether kno ,vn to thenl. Among those very dear to 
l11e in English literature, one or two might be named of either liort. 
'whose ,yorks, though they have that in theIn ,vhich will insure to 
thenl a long life, ,viII become from year to year less valuable and 
less venerable, because their authors have either 
corned or have not 
known that conl1110n ground of language on 'which the author and his 
readers should stand together. !VIy purport here is only with rrback- 
eray, and I say that he stands al\\'ays on that COlnnlon ground. He 
quarrels ,vith none of the la\vs. As the lady ,,,110 is nlost attentive 
to conventional propriety Inay still have her own fashion of dress a;nd 
her own mode of speech, so had Thackeray very Inanifestly his own 
style; but it is one the correctnpss of ,vhich has never been impugned. 
I hold that gentleillan to be the best dressed \vhose dress no one ob- 
spryeST I aln not sure but that the sanle lllay be said of an author'g 
".ritten language. Only, 'where shall "re fÌ1
d an exanlple of such 
perfection? Al ways easy, al\\'ays lucid, always correct, we may find 
them; but who is the ,vriter, easy, lucid, and correct, ,vho has not 
impregnated his writing \\Tith sOI11ething of that personal flavour 
which ,ve call InannerisIl1? To speak of authors ,vell-kno,vn to all 
readers-Does not The Rrunblf1' taste of Johnson; Tlw Decline and 
Fall, of Gibbon; Tlte JIiddle Ages, of Hal]anl; 1'lw Jlixtory of Eng- 
land, of 
Iacanlay; and The IJi/fasion o.ftlte C1'Ùnea, of I{inglake? Do we 
not know the elephantinle tread of 1'he Saturday, and the precise toe 
of The Spectator? I have sometinles thought that S'wift has been 
nearest to the mark of any-writing English and not \vriting Swift. 
But I doubt ,vhether an accurate observer ,vould not trace even here 
the" mark of the beast." Thackeray, too, has a strong flavour of 
Thackeray. I aill inclined to think that his most besetting sin in 
style-the little ear-lnark by ,vhich he is nlost conspicuous-is a 
certain affected familiarity. He indulges too frequently in Uttle con- 
fidences \vith individual readf:'rs, in \vhich pretended allusions to him- 
self are frequent. " 'Vhat ,vould you do? ,vhat would )
Ou say no\v, 
if you \\'ere in such a position ?" he asks. He describes this practice of 
his in the preface to PendennÙ
. "It is a sort of confidential talk be- 
t,veen writer and reader. . . . In the coarse of his volubility the per- 
petual speaker nl1..1st of necessity lay bare his o\vn ,veakn
sses, vani- 
ties, peculiarities." In the short contributions to periodicals on ,vhich 
he tried his 'prentice hand, such addresses and conversations \ver
 
natural and efficacious; but in a larger work of fiction they cause an 
absence of that dignity to \vhich even a novel may aspire. You feel 
that each Inorsel as read is a detached bit, and that it has all been 
,vrÏtten in detaclnnents. The book is robbed of its integrity by a 

ertain good-humoured geniality of language, \vhich causes the reader 
to be too much at honle ,vith his author. There is a saying that fa- 
miliarity breeds contenlpt, aud I haye been sometimes inclined to 
think that our author has sometitnes failed to stand up for himself 
with" sufficiency of "personal deportment." 
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In other respects Thackeray's 5tyle is excellent. As I have said be- 
fore, the reader ahvays understands his ,vords ,vithout an effort, and 
receive5 all that the author }las to give. 
There no" remains to be discu
seù the Inatter of our author's wor
 
The n1anner and the style are but the natural wrappings in which the 
goods have been prepared for the Inarket. Of tht-'se goods it is no 
doubt true that unl('
s the wrappings be in SOUle <]{'gree lueritorious 
the article ,,,ill not be acctpted at all; but it is thp l\.efnel ,vlich ".e 
seek, ,,,hich, if it be not of itself s,veet and dige
tible, cannot be 
nlade serviceaLle by any shell, hO"gever prt->tty or easy to be cracked. 
I hav
 said previou:-:ly that it is the bn
ines
 of a no,.el to instruct in 
morals and to alnu
e. I ".ill go further, and ,,"ill add, ha'9ing been for 
lllan)" years a Ino
t pro1ific ,vriter of no\.eI8 lll
'self, that I regard him 
"".ho can put himself into close communication \\"itÌ1 young people year 
after year ,vithout Juaking some attempt to do then1 good as a very 
sorry fellow indeed. Ho,"ever poor your n1atter may be, huwever 
near you may cOlne to that" foolishest of existing 11lortals," as Car- 
lyle preSUlues sonle unfortunate novelist to Le, ::;till, if there be those 
'19ho read your works, they ,,'ill undoubtedly be more or less in- 
fluenced by \\.hat they find here. ...-\.nd it is because the no,.elist 
aID uses that he is thus influential. The sermon too often has no 
such effect, because it i!5 applied ,,,ith the declared intention of having 
it. The palpable and overt dose the child rejects; but that ,vhich 
is cunningly insinuated by the aid of jam or honey is accepted un- 
consciously, and goe:::, on upon it
 curati'
e Illission. So it is ,,,ith 
the novel. It is taken because of its jalll and honeyo Bat, unlike 
thp bouest sÌ1uple jam and honey of tbe household cupboard, it is 
ne,.er unn1Ìxed ,,-ith physic. There \\.ill be the dose within it, either 
curative or poisonous. The girl ,vill be taught IllOclp"ty or inl111odesty, 
truth or fabehood; the lad ,vill be taught honour or dishonour, 
siInplicity or affectation. 'Yithout the lesson the amnlsement ,vill 
not Le there. There are novels ,vhich certainly can teach nothing; 
òut then neither can theY' allluse anvone. 
I should be said to insist absurdlÿ on the power of my Q"wn confra 
ternity if I were to declare that the bulk úf the 

oung people in the 
npper and middle classes receive their Illoral teaching chiefly fronl the 
novels they read. )10thers would no doubt think of their o'wn s".eet 
teaching; . fathers of the 
xamples "hich they 
et; and schoolu1as- 
ters of the excellence of their instructions. Happy is the country 
that has such mothers. fathers, and schooln1asters! But the noYehs
 
cre
p
 in closer than the schoolmaster, closer than the father, closer 
almost than the n10ther. He is the cho
en guide, the tutor ,,"hon1 the 
young pupil chooses for herself. She retires \vith him, suspecting no 
lesson, safe against rebuke, throwing herself head and heart into th2' 
narration as she can hardly do into her task-" ork; and there she 
s 
taught-how she shall leårn to love; how she shall receive the lover 
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when he comes; how far she should advance to meet tIle joy; why 
she should be reticent, and not thro\v herself at once into this l1e\V 
delight. It is the saIne \vith the young nlan, though he ,vould be 
more prone even than she to reject the suspicion of such tutorship. 
But lH
 too \vill there learn either to speak the truth, or to lie ; and 
will receive from his novel lessons either of real manliness, or of 
that affected a pishness and tailor-begotten demeanour \V hich too many 
professors of the craft give out as their darest precepts. 
At any rate the close intercourse is admitted. '\Vhere is the house 
no\v frOln ,vhich novels are tabooed '? I
 it not conlmon to allo\v 
thenl almost indiscrilllinately, so that young and old each chooses his 
own novel? Shall he, then, to \yhOlll this close fello\vship is al- 
lowed-this inner confidence-shall he not be careful ,vhat \vords he 
uses, and what thoughts he expresses, \vhpn he sits in council with 
his young friend? This, ,vhich it 'v ill certainly be 11is duty to con- 
sider \vith so much care, \vill be the matter of his \vork. vVe know 
\vhat was thought of such matter when Lydia in the play was driven 
to the necessity of flinging "Peregrine Pickle under the toilet," and 
thrusting" Lord Ai1nuelJ under the sofa." 'Ve have got beyond that 
no\v, and are tolerably sure that our girls dù not hide their novels. 
The more freely they arc allo\ved, the more necessary is it that he 
who supplies shall take care that they are \vorthy of the trust that is 
gi ven to theIne 
No\v let the reader ask himself \vhat are the lessons which Thack- 
eray has taught. Let lÜm send his meIllory running back over all 
those characters of \vhom \ve have just been speaking, and ask him- 
self \y hether any girl has Leen taught to be inl1nodest, or any Ulan 
unu1anly, by what Thackeray has ,vritten. A novelist has t\VO Jnodes 
of teaching-by good exanlple or bad. It is not to be supposed that 
because the person treated of be evil, therefore the precept \vill be 
evil. If so, sonle personages \vith ,,,honl ,ve have been well ac- 
quainted from our youth up,vards \vould have been omitted in our 
early lessons. It 11lay Le a question ,vhether the teaching is not more 
efficacious which COlnes fronl the e\.i1 example. \Vhat story.was 
ever more po,verful in sho\ving the beauty of feminine reticence, and 
the horrors of feminine evil-doing, than the fate of Effie Deans? 
The Templar would have betrayed a \VOInan to 1lÏs lust, but has not 
encouraged others by the freedom of his life. Val'ner was utterly 
bad-but though a gay courtier, he has enticed no others to go the 
,yay that he \vent. So it has been with Thackerav. lIis examples 
ha,"'e been generally of that kind-but they have all been efficacious 
in their teaching on the side of nlodesty and manliness, truth and 
simplicity. \Vhen some girl shall have traced from first to last the 
character of Beatrix, \vhat, l('t us ask, \vill be the result on her 
mind? Beatrix 'vas born noble, clever, beautiful, with cfJrtain ma- 
terial adva.ntages, which it was ,vithin her compass to improve by 
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her nobility, wit, and beauty. She "-as quite alive to that fact, and 
thought of those material ad
ýYantages, to tbe utter exclusion, in our 
nlÎnd, of any idea of llloral goodness. She realised it all, and told 
herself that th
t \vas the game she ,vouId play. " Twenty-five !" 
says she; ,. and in eight years no Iuan has eyer touched DIY heart I" 
That is her boast ,,,hen she is about to be married-her only boast of 
herself. ., A Dlost detestable young ,voman !" some ,vill say. " ..:\,n 
a\\pful exalnple r' others ,,-ill add. Xot a doubt of it. She prov
s 
the lubery of her o,vn career so fully that no one "pill follo,v it. The 
exaIllple is so awful that it will surely deter. The girl ,,"ill declare 
to herself that not in that "pay ,vill shp look for the happiness ,vhich 
she hopes to enjoy; and the young Ulall \vill say J as he reads it, that 
llO Beatrix shall touch his heart. 
You may go through all his characters with the same effect. Pen- 
dennis ,,,ill be scorneù because he is light; \Yarrington loved because 
he is strong- and merciful; Dobbin ,vill be honoured because he is un- 
selfish; and the old colonel, though he be foolish, vain, and ,yeak, 
almost ,yorshipped because he is so true a gentleman. It is in the 
handling of questions such as these that ,ve have to look for the mat- 
ter of the noyelist-those l110ral lessons ,,,hich he mixes up ,vith his 
jall1 and his honey. I say that ,vith Thackeray the physic is ahvays 
curatÏ\ye and never poisonous. He may be adll1Ìtted safely into that 
close fellowship, and be aHo" ed to accompany' the dear ones to their 
retreats. The girl ,,
iII never becolne bold under his preacbing, or 
taught to thro,v her..:elf at Inen's heads. X or ,,,ill the lad receive a 
false flasby idea of ,,"hat becomes a Jouth, ,vhen he is first about to 
take bis place among men. 
As to that other question, ,vhether Thackeray be amusing as ,veIl 
as salutary, I nlust leave it to puùlic opinion. There is no\v being 
brought out of his ,yorks a 1l10re splendid edition than has eyer been 
produced in any age or any country of the ,vritings of such an au- 
thor. A certain fixed nunlber of copies on]y is being issued, and each 
copy ,yill cost 
33 128. ,yhen conlpleted. It is understood that a very 
large proportion of the edition has been already bought or ordered. 
CO:5t, it ,vill be said, is a bad test of excellence. It "pill not prOY6 
the nlerit of a book any more than it ".ill of a horse. But it is proof 
of the popularitJ"" of the book. Print and illustrate and bind up 
some novels ho,v you ,viII, no one 'will buy thelll. Previous to these 
costly volumes, there ha\"'e been two entire editions of his works since 
the author"s death, one comp
ratiYely cheap and the other dear. Be- 
fore his death his stories had been scattered in all imaginable forlns. 
I nlay therefore assert that their chanll has ùeen proved by their 
popularity. 
There remains for us only tbis question-whether the nature of 
Thackeray's ,yorks entitles him to be called a cynic. The 'word is one 
which is al"wa)ys used in a. bad sense. "Of a dog; currish," is the 
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definition which we get from Johnson-quite cørrectly, and in ac- 
cordance with its etYll1ology. And he gives us examples. " Ho,v 
vilely does this cynic rhynle," he takes from Shakespeare; and Addi- 
son speaks of n Ulan degenerating into a cynic. That Thackeray's 
nature was soft and kindly-gentle almost to a fault-has been sho,vn 
else,vhere. But they ,vho have called hhu a cynic have spoken of 
him nlerely as a ,vriter-and as ,vriter he has certainly taken upon 
himself the special task of barking at the vices and follies of the 
,vorld around hilll. Any satirist Inight in the sallle ,vay be called a 
cynic in so far as his satire goes. Swift was a cynic, certainly. Pope 
,vas cynical ,vhen he ,vas a satirist. Juvenal was all cynical, because 
he ,vas all satirist. If that be ,vhat is Ineant, Thackeray ,vas certain- 
ly a cynic. But that is not all the ,vord huplies. It intends to go 
back beyond the ,york of the llUU1, and to describe his heart. It says 
of any satirist so described that he has given hinu:;elf up to satire, 
not because things have been eyil, but because he hinlself has been 
evil. Hamlet is a satirist, ,vhereas Thersites is a cynic. If Thacke- 
ray be judged after this fashion, the \vord is as inappropriate to the 
writer as to the Ulan. 
But it has to be confessed that Thackeray did allo,v his intellect to 
be too thoroughly saturated ,vith the aspect of the ill side of things. 
\Ve can trace the operation of his lllind from his earliest days, ,vhen 
he comlllenced his parodies at school; when he brought out The Snob 
at Cambridge, ,vhen he sent Yellowplush out upon the world as a 
satirist on t1u
 doings of gentlelnen generally; ,vhen he \vrote his 
Catha1 o ine, to sho,v the vileness of the t.aste for "",hat he ,vould have 
called N ewgate literature; and The I-Ioggarty DÙtrnond, to attack 
bubble cOll1panies; and Barr.lJ Lyndon, to expose the pride which a 
rascal may take in his rascality. Becky Sharp, l\fajor Pelldennis, 
Beatrix, both as a young and as an old woman, ,"ere ,vritten with the 
same purpose. There is a touch of satire in every dra,ving that he 
maile. A jeer is needed for sOlnething that is ridiculous, scorn has 
to be thro,\rn on sOlllething that is vile. The same feeling is to be 
found in every line of every ballad 
VA
ITAS VANITATUM 
:Methinks the text is never stale, 
And I ife is every day renewing 
Fresh comments on the old, old tale. 
Of Folly, Fortune, Glory, Ruin. 
Hark to the preacher, preaching still r 
He lifts his voice and cries his sermon, 
HeI'e at St. Peter's of CornhilJ, 
As yonder on tbe J\:fount of Hermon- 
For you and me to heart to take 
(0 dear beloved brother readers), 
To-day-as when the good king spake 
Beneath the solemn Syrian cedars. 
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It was just so ,vitt. him al\vays. He "
as "crying his sermon'" 
hoping, if it might be so, to do something to,vards lessening the evils 
he saw around him. 'Ye all preach our sernlon, but not ahvaJ
s ,vith 
the sanle earnestness. He had become so urgent in the cause, so loud 
in his denunciations, that he did not stop often to speak of the good 
. things around him. X o'v and again he paused and blessed an1Íd the 
torrent of his anathelnas. There are Dobbin, and Esnlond, and Col- 
onel Xe,vcollle. But his anathenlas are the loudest. It has been so, 
I think, nearly ah,'ays ,vith the eloquent preachers. 
I ,,
ill insert here-especially here at the end of this cha pter, in 
,vhich I have spoken of Thackeray's matter and manner of ,vriting, 
àecause of the justice of the criticism conveyed - the lines ,,,bicb 
Lord Houghton ,vrote on his deatb, and ,vbicb are to be found 
in the February nUluber of The Uornhill of 1864. It ,vas the first 
number printed after his death. I ,vouId add that, though no Dean 
applied for permission to bury Thackeray in "
 est!uinster ...\bbey, his 
bust ,vas placed there ,vithout delay. 'Yhat is needed by the nation 
in such a case is simply a lasting nlelnorial there, ,,
here such nle- 
morials are most often seen and lnost highly honoured. But" e can 
all of us synlpathise ,,,ith the feeling of the poet, 'writing imn1ediateIy 
on the loss of such a friend: 


When one, whose nervous En gUsh verse 
Public and party hates defied, 
'\Vbo bore and bandied many a curse 
Of angry times-when 1Jryden died, 
. 


Our royal abbey's Bishop-Dean 
'Vajted for no suggestive prayer, 
Bnt, ere one day clm:ed o'er the !Scene, 
Craved, as a boon, to lay him there. 


The wayward faith, the faulty life, 
Vanished before a nation's pain. 
Panther and Hind forgot their f:trife, 
And rival statesmen thronged the fane. 


o gentle censor of onr age ! 
Prime master of our ampler tongue I 
Who
e word of wit and generous page 
\Vere never wrath, except with wrong,- 


Fielding--without the manner's dross, 
Scott-with a 8pirit's Jarger room, 
"hat Prelate deem 
 thy grave his loss f 
What Halifax erects thy tomb' 


But, may: be, he-who 80 could draw 
The hIdden great-the bumble wise, 
Yielding with them to God's good law, 
}I
es the Pantheon where he lies. 
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